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EARLY  BANKING  IN  IOWA. 

BY  MA.JOB  HOYT  SHERMAN.* 

In  the  early  fifties  of  the  last  century,  business  of  all 
kinds  was  conducted  in  the  then  frontier  State  of  Iowa  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  what  it  now  is.  At  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  drawing  a line  from  McGregor,  Clayton  county,  on 
the  northeast  border  of  the  State,  southwestwardly  to  Center- 
ville, the  capital  of  the  “Hairy  Nation,”  three-fourths  of  the 
population  of  the  State  lived  east  of  that  line.  All  west  and 
northwest  was  the  boundless  and  almost  unexplored  prairie, 
through  which  the  streams,  fringed  with  groves  of  timber, 
flowed  toward  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  Stretched 
along  these  streams,  and  keeping  under  the  friendly  shelter 
of*  the  groves,  were  the  homes  of  the  few  enterprising 
pioneers,  who  were  all  hoping,  and  patiently  waiting,  for 
the  “good  time  coming,”  when  they  would  have  neighbors. 


*Maj.  Hoyt  Sherman  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  Nov.  1,  1827,  the  youngest 
brother  of  General  William  T.  and  Hon.  John  Sherman.  Until  he  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  his  time  was  divided  between  school  and  printing  office.  He  came  west  in  the 
spring  of  1848  and  settled  in  Hes  Moines,  where  he  has  since  resided.  The  following 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Alert,  active  and  obliging,  his  services  were  in  de- 
mand in  various  public  capacities  in  the  early  days  of  the  future  capital  city.  He 
held  the  offices  of  school  fund  commissioner,  clerk  of  the  district  court  and  post- 
master, resigning  the  latter  place  in  1853.  In  1854  he  became  the  head  of  the  widely 
known  banking  house  of  Hoyt  Sherman  & Co.  When  the  law  of  1858  went  into  effect 
he  took  a prominent  part  in  organizing  the  old  State  Bank  of  Iowa,  which  fills  such 
an  important  place  in  our  financial  history,  serving  also  as  cashier  of  the  Des  Moines 
branch.  Early  in  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  Major, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  three  years.  On  retiring  from  the  army  he  engaged  for 
a time  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  and  long  the  general 
manager  cf  the  Equitable  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Iowa.  He  has  been  active  in 
general  charitable  work,  and  for  many  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties of  Des  Moines.  His  recollections  of  Iowa  and  Western  banking  will  be  concluded 
in  our  next  number. — Editor  of  The  Annals. 
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schools,  churches,  roads,  and  all  the  usual  comforts  of  a west- 
ern civilization.  There  were  no  railroads  in  those  days,  no 
telegraphs,  no  telephones,  no  pools  or  differentials,  or  traffic 
managers,  or  railroad  commissioners,  or  any  other  of  the 
complicated  machinery  of  modern  transportation.  All  freight 
to  towns  on  the  Mississippi  river  was  transported  by  steam- 
boats, and  to  the  counties  back  of  the  river  by  the  old 
familiar  two-horse  team,  or  the  equally  familiar,  though 
slower,  three  and  four  yokes  of  oxen.  There  was  no  surplus 
product  of  any  kind  to  market,  as  everything  raised  by  the 
settler  in  excess  of  his  own  simple  wants  was  required  by  the 
new  comer,  until  he  had  time  to  raise  his  own  crop.  ■ The 
keeper  of  the  general  store  had  his  bank  account  in  an  old 
stocking,  or  hair  trunk,  and  as  he  was  about  the  only  man 
who  had  money,  it  was,  of  course,  decidedly  poor  picking  for 
the  regular  banker  of  those  days.  They  were  few  in  num- 
ber, and  were  all  located  in  the  river  towns.  Their  names 
were:  Charles  Parsons,  of  Keokuk;  Coolbaugh  & Brooks, 

of  Burlington;  Green  & Stone,  of  Muscatine;  Cook  & Ser- 
geant, of  Davenport;  W.  J.  Barney  & Co.,  and  Langworthy 
Bros.,  of  Dubuque. 

One  of  the  leading  transactions  of  the  banker  of  that  day, 
in  fact  the  leading  one  over-riding  all  others  in  number  and 
profit,  was  that  of  “entering  land  on  time;”  that  is,  purchas- 
ing from  the  government  a tract  of  land,  preGously  selected 
by  the  settler  or  speculator,  at  the  regular  rate  of  §1.25  per 
acre,  and  selling  it  to  him  on  one  year’s  credit,  at  Si. 75  an 
acre ; that  meant  forty  per  cent,  interest.  From  two  and  one- 
half  to  three  per  cent,  per  month  was  the  current  rate  of  in- 
terest, but  in  transactions  of  this  character  forty  per  cent,  was 
paid,  because  it  figured  out  even  change,  and  because  the  cus- 
tomer could  stand  it.  That  rate  of  interest  obtained  for 
several  years  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State, 
and  could  be  safely  paid  by  laud  dealers.  It  was  only 
occasionally  that  a regular  bank  discount  was  applied  for  at 
that  rate  of  interest,  and  then  while  the  customer  received 
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very  little  money  on  his  discount,  he  had  an  abundance  of 
sympathy. 

Back  from  the  river  towns  a few  enterprising  men  and 
firms  called  themselves  bankers,  because  it  helped  them  in 
the  purchase  of  land  warrants  in  the  eastern  cities,  and 
looked  well  on  their  printed  letter-heads.  Their  principal 
business,  however,  was  “entering  land  on  time,”  and  buying 
government  land  for  non-resident  investors  and  specula- 
tors. A business  call  on  them,  at  that  time,  for  a New  York 
draft  or  a discount  would  have  been  received  with  a stare  of 
astonishment,  or  treated  as  a feeble  joke.  Many  of  these 
same  men,  a few  years  later,  became  legitimate  bankers  by 
gradual  development  from  their  land  business,  and  thus  were 
the  founders  of  prosperous  and  well  established  banks  in 
existence  today.  Those  were  the  days,  too,  of  Jacksonian 
principles  in  Iowa,  for  we  had  no  banks  of  issue.  The  cir- 
culating medium  was  of  many  varieties — in  gold,  American 
coin,  English  sovereigns,  French  twenty-franc  pieces,  and  an 
occasional  Spanish  doubloon.  In  silver,  Spanish  milled  dol- 
lars and  quarters,  Mexican  dollars,  and  French  five-franc 
pieces — the  latter  very  plenty  and  current  for  ninety-five 
cents.  In  paper  money,  principally  notes  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Bank  of  Missouri;  all  solid  and  well 
founded  in  public  confidence.  Besides  these  a small  quan- 
tity of  eastern  bank  notes  were  in  limited  circulation,  but 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion  because  so  far  away  from 
the  place  of  issue.  The  United  States  land  offices  were  the 
busy  places,  where  large  money  transactions  were  made  in 
the  purchase  of  government  lands;  and  as  only  American 
coin  would  be  received  there  in  payment  for  the  public  do- 
main, those  offices  absorbed  all  the  supply;  and  in  fact  at 
times  the  premium  for  American  gold  became  so  great  it  was 
a decidedly  profitable  business  for  bankers  to  deal  in  it  as  a 
kind  of  merchandise.  Emigrants  and  speculators  from  the 
far  eastern  states,  attracted  by  the  marvelous  and  but  little 
exaggerated  stories  of  the  rich  and  bountiful  soil  to  be 
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bought  of  the  government  at  a nominal  price,  would  come 
out  with  drafts  on  New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia  banks, 
(fearing  to  assume  the  risk  of  carrying  large  sums  in  coin.) 
and  exchange  their  drafts  at  a heavy  discount  for  gold  with 
which  to  make  their  purchases  of  the  government,  the  price 
then  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  land  in  the  world,  in 
an  excellent  climate,  and  in  a State  with  a promise  of  a mar- 
velous growth,  being  only  $1,.25  per  acre;  the  added  discount 
to  convert  their  drafts  or  eastern  bank  notes  into  coin  was 
the  merest  trifle  to  them,  while  it  gave  to  the  bankers  an  im- 
portant source  of  profit.  These  bankers  not  only  realized 
the  premiums  on  the  sale  of  gold  coin,  but  the  drafts  or 
eastern  bank  notes  were  in  the  best  possible  shape  for  use  in 
renewing  their  supply  of  coin,  and  in  making  the  exchange 
called  for  by  their  mercantile  customers. 

While  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  were  the  only 
arteries  of  commerce  through  the  great  central  west,  nearly 
all  the  purchases  by  merchants  for  local  markets  were  made 
in  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis;  and  the  notes  of  the  western 
banks  named  were  used  by  the  bankers  to  keep  up  their  ac- 
counts and  furnish  exchange  to  customers.  The  above  recited 
branches  of  business,  short  lines  of  legitimate  discount,  and 
an  occasional  speculative  flyer,  constituted  the  current  trans- 
actions of  the  banking  houses  above  named. 

While  these  houses  were  plodding  along  in  a quiet,  con- 
servative way,  a marvelous  change  was  going  on  in  the  “back 
counties.”  The  numerous  land  agencies,  of  which  nearly 
every  little  county  seat  had  one  or  more,  were  passing 
through  a transition  state  from  mere  agents  for  the  sale  of 
land  warrants  and  entry  of  lands,  into  full-fledged  banking 
houses,  with  very  crude  ideas  of  what  constituted  banking; 
but  with  a realizing  knowledge  that  their  occupation  of  en- 
tering lands  was  gone,  they  started  in  with  a calm  assurance 
of  success,  and  adopted  practices  that  set  at  defiance  every 
known  law  or  usage  of  banking.  The  sale  of  exchange,  care 
of  deposits,  discounts  and  collections,  all  afforded  too  little 
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business  in  themselves  to  furnish  even  a modest  living,  and 
their  time  was  pieced  out  by  acting  as  a real  estate  agent,  a 
conveyancer,  practicing  law,  serving  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
a notary  public,  keeping  a general  store,  or  other  branch  of 
trade  or  profession,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  individual 
banker,  or  the  needs  of  trade.  Tradition  has  it  that  in  one 
case  the  striped  pole  of  the  barber  was  placed  alongside  the 
sign  of  the  banker,  both  professions  being  represented  by 
one  individual,  who  could  thus  give  his  customers  literally  “a 
double  shave.”  So  that  the  profession  of  banker  in  those 
early  days  covered  almost  every  other  calling  or  occupation 
by  which  a scanty  living  could  be  eked  out. 

But  while  this  large  class  of  newly  fledged  bankers  were 
putting  themselves  in  shape  for  future  operations,  events 
were  occurring  in  other  States  that  tended  to  make  their  path 
in  business  anything  but  rosy,  and  which  for  the  time  being 
completely  revolutionized  all  past  experience  with  the  circu- 
lating medium  of  the  country.  The  States  of  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois and  Wisconsin  inaugurated  the  system  of  free  banking, 
granting  to  private  corporations  the  privilege  of  issuing 
bank  notes  to  circulate  as  money,  based  only  on  the  security 
of  a deposit  of  state  bonds  with  a state  official.  It  was  lit- 
erally “/ree  banking,”  everything  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a bank  of  issue  being  of  the  simplest  character.  The 
corporation  could  be  formed  by  two  or  more  individuals,  by 
signing  a few  printed  blanks,  involving  little  or  no  expense; 
—no  inquiry  into  the  standing  or  character  of  the  men  be- 
hind the  enterprise — (a  convict  was  as  good  a subject  to 
incorporate  as  the  honest  and  tried  citizen).  The  location 
could  as  well  be  an  obscure  cross-roads  village  of  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants,  as  a city  of  large  commercial  importance — 
in  fact,  the  more  obscure  the  town,  and  the  more  inaccessible 
and  remote  from  ordinary  routes  of  travel,  the  greater  the 
difficulty  of  returning  notes  to  it  for  redemption,  and  there- 
fore, in  point  of  fact,  the  more  desirable  location  in  the 
judgment  of  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise.  All  ordinary 
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barriers  that  prudent  legislators  build  around  great  privileges 
of  that  character,  to  protect  the  public  from  loss  and  imposi- 
tion, were  in  this  case  omitted;  and  any  individual,  man  or 
woman,  who  could  muster  up  money  or  credit  enough  to  get 
hold  of  $25,000  of  Arkansas,  Mississippi  or  other  depreciated 
state  bonds,  could  start  up  a shin-plaster  mill,  and  deluge  the 
public  with  the  miserable  stuff;  even  residence  at  the  loca- 
tion of  the  so-called  bank  not  being  required  of  its  proprie- 
tor. The  first  move  of  the  projectors  of  these  wild-cat  insti- 
tutions, after  getting  their  bank  notes  ready,  was  to  find  a 
locality  in  which  to  circulate  them  remote  from  the  point  of 
issue,  so  that  their  return  for  redemption  should  be  as  tedi- 
ous and  difficult  as  possible.  Iowa  was  an  excellent  field  for 
these  fellows  to  operate  in.  It  had  but  meager  facilities  for 
handling  bank  notes  through  express  companies;  banking 
machinery  for  the  return  of  this  worthless  stuff  was  not  as 
well  organized  as  in  older  communities;  and  besides,  all 
money  was  scarce  and  in  great  demand;  and  a number  of 
bankers  yielded  to  the  temptation  held  out  to  them  by  these 
free  bank  operators,  and  took  their  currency  for  circulation 
in  their  respective  neighborhoods.  Some  of  the  inducements 
held  out  to  bankers  to  handle  this  stuff  were,  either  the  use 
of  it  three  or  six  months  without  interest,  or  as  a loan  in 
larger  sums  and  for  a longer  time  at  a nominal  rate  of  inter- 
est, the  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  borrower  being  the 
guarantee  to  give  it  a good  circulation — that  is,  to  scatter  it 
out  so  that  it  would  not  return  to  point  of  issue  for  redemp- 
tion in  a long  time;  or  if  any  of  it  did  by  chance  go  in,  to 
pay  cost  of  its  redemption.  A few  of  the  banks  organized 
under  this  system  were  legitimate  concerns,  and  the  notes  issued 
by  them  well  secured  and  of  par  value;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber were  essentially  wild-cat  in  character,  located  at  inaccessi- 
ble points;  and  in  fact  the  value  of  the  circulation  depended 
entirely  on  the  worth  of  the  state  bonds  deposited  as  secur- 
ity, which  were  mostly  those  of  southern  states,  some  of  very 
questionable  value  because  of  repudiation  in  the  past,  and  all 
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subject  to  fluctuation  in  price  in  the  eastern  markets,  as 
about  the  only  demand  for  them  was  as  a basis  on  which  to 
found  these  paper  mills. 

This  kind  of  bank  notes  formed  the  bulk  of  the  circulat- 
ing medium  in  Iowa  for  several  years,  and  one  of  the  difficult ' 
problems  to  be  solved  by  the  fresh,  inexperienced  bankers  of 
those  days,  who  had  to  receive  this  kind  of  money  from  their 
customers,  was  how  to  keep  it  circulating  so  that  it  would  not 
die  or  fail  on  their  hands.  To  add  still  further  to  the  compli-^ 
cation,  some  of  our  own  bankers,  acting  perhaps  on  the  theory 
of  self-defense,  applied  to  an  easy-going  legislature  of  the 
then  territory  of  Nebraska  for  bank  charters,  with  privilege 
of  issuing  circulating  notes,  and  those  issues  were  based  on 
personal  credit  alone — not  even  going  through  the  form  of 
security  deposited  with  state  officials — and  were  shoved 
out  freely  to  a good  natured  public,  who  in  turn  shoved  it 
over  to  their  fresh  bankers  for  safe  keeping,  and  return  in 
something  better.  It  was  a queer  mess  of  stufp  that  floated 
around  as  money  in  that  early  day,  and  the  banker  who 
handled  it  had  to  keep  himself  posted,  not  only  as  to  its  quotable 
mark  in  the  Bank-Note  Reporter,  but  it  was  also  necessary 
to  know  what  particular  state  bonds  were  deposited  for  its 
redemption,  and  their  market  value,  which  was  an  uncertain 
and  fluctuating  figure.  There  was  but  one  good  feature 
about  the  stuff  as  I recall  it.  The  counterfeiter  of  bank 
notes  was  active  and  skillful  in  those  days,  but  he  was  too 
shrewd  to  waste  time  in  trying  to  counterfeit  it — its  probable 
existence  was  too  ephemeral,  and  there  was  just  a suspicion 
that  the  counterfeit  might  be  more  valuable  than  the 
genuine. 

To  illustrate  how  the  bank  note  deposits  were  assorted 
and  treated  by  the  bankers  at  that  interesting  period,  I copy 
literally  the  labels  on  the  several  compartments  in  an  old  cur- 
rency tray,  in  which  the  notes  were  assorted  as  they  came  in, 
and  from  which  the  checks  were  paid.  These  labels  were: 
Eastern  Penn.,  N.  Y.  and  New  England,  in  one  compart- 
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merit;  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Missouri,  in  another;  then  Va.,  Md. 
and  Ky.;  in  another  111.  and  Wis.,  and  lastly,  Western  Mixed. 

The  first  named  notes  were  choice  par  funds,  rating  next 
to  gold,  and  they  were  shipped  to  New  York  for  exchange 
purposes.  The  next  two  (O.,  Ind.,  Mo.,  Va.,  Md.  and  Ky.) 
were  “bankable  funds,”  so-called,  and  graded  as  among  the 
safest  of  bank  notes.  “Illinois  and  Wisconsin”  took  in  the 
few  legitimate  free  banks  in  those  states,  located  principally 
in  Chicago  and  Milwaukee;  but  the  last  label  was  more  com- 
prehensive than  all  the  others  put  together.  It  included 
“rag  tag  and  bob-tail,”  everything  not  comprehended  under 
the  other  labels  but  resembling  a bank  note.  “Western 
Mixed”  was  the  dignified  and  formal  name  for  it.  Its  pet 
names  were  “stump-tail,”  “red-horse,”  “wild-cat,”  “brindle- 
pup,”  and  many  others  of  like  endearing  character.  The 
vigilant  banker  watched  that  pile  of  currency  closer  than  the 
others.  Its  increase  in  quantity  caused  much  anxious  con- 
cern— and  its  decrease  corresponding  elation.  As  the  close 
of  the  business  day  approached,  if  the  supply  was  large,  he 
prayed  inwardly  for  checks  to  come  in  for  payment;  and  if 
he  could  close  up  with  that  part  of  his  tray  empty,  his  sleep 
that  night  would  be  calm  and  peaceful.  That  kind  of  money 
reversed  the  usual  order  of  things  in  the  mind  of  a banker — 
a large  balance,  instead  of  being  a source  of  satisfaction,  was 
a very  disagreeable  menace. 

The  relations  existins;  between  the  banker  and  his  cus- 
tomers  were  of  a more  personal  and  friendly  character  then 
than  now — communities  were  smaller  and  individuals  were 
brought  closely  together  socially,  as  well  as  in  business  mat- 
ters, and  there  was  a feeling  of  mutual  interest  between 
them,  and  of  satisfaction  in  evidences  of  business  prosperity, 
and  as  well  pleasant  family  relations.  The  banker  antici- 
pated the  probable  needs  of  his  customer,  and  was  prepared 
to  extend  all  required  accommodations  in  the  limits  of  safety. 
And  on  the  other  hand  the  same  though ful  consideration 
governed  the  actions  of  the  customer.  If  his  business  re- 
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quired  the  accumulation  of  a large  balance  with  his  banker, 
to  meet  some  payment  or  other  emergency  at  a particular 
date,  he  would  make  it  convenient  to  give  timely  notice  when 
the  money  would  be  called  for,  and  whether  in  exchange, 
coin  or  currency.  It  occurred  many  times  in  the  experience 
of  bankers  in  those  days  that  the  balance  of  any  one  of  sev- 
eral depositors,  subject  to  sight  check,  exceeded  the  total 
cash  of  all  kinds  in  the  bank;  but  the  banker  lost  no  sleep 
over  that  contingency,  knowing  very  well  that  he  would  get 
advance  notice  of  any  unusual  call  for  money,  and  have 
plenty  of  time  to  meet  it.  All  that  could  truthfully  be  said 
of  the  general  average  bank  depositor,  but  there  were  excep- 
tions in  this  as  well  as  in  all  other  general  rules.  The  de- 
positor who  wanted  to  overdraw  a few  hundreds — who  wished 
to  be  supplied  with  exchange  in  sums  to  suit  him  without  pre- 
mium— who  wanted  collections  against  him  held  over  for  a 
few  days — was  around  to  make  the  banker’s  life  weary  with 
those  and  many  other  little  requests  of  like  character,  with 
which  the  public  is  familiar. 

The  literature  of  the  profession,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
West  was  concerned,  was  confined  to  the  monthly  publication 
of  bank  note  reporters  and  counterfeit  detectors,  the  princi- 
pal one  of  which,  and  in  fact  the  standard  authority,  was 
Thompson’s  Bank-Note  Reporter,  published  in  Wall  street. 
New  York  City.  Each  monthly  issue  was  closely  scanned 
for  items  of  interest  connected  with  the  business,  new  banks 
and  their  officers,  others  in  liquidation,  with  the  varying  dis- 
counts on  their  notes,  and  especial  attention  was  given  to  the 
description  of  new  counterfeits,  of  which  each  issue  had  a 
number.  The  body  of  the  work  contained  titles  of  banks  of 
issue  of  each  state,  arranged  alphabetically,  and  following 
the  title  of  bank  and  name  of  president  and  cashier,  came  a 
list  of  counterfeits  against  the  different  denominations  of 
bills  of  that  bank,  and  in  some  cases  this  list  was  a very  long 
one,  describing  dangerous  issues  of  every  size  from  Ones  up 
to  Fifties,  and  in  many  cases  the  bogus  imitation  resembled 
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SO  closely  the  genuine,  that  the  bank  was  compelled  to  call  in 
all  notes  of  that  denomination  and  issue  others  on  a new 
plate.  The  Reporter  was  always  a familiar  feature  of  the 
banking  office,  and  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  teller  for 
frequent  reference. 

It  was  in  the  furnishings  and  fittings  of  the  banking  office, 
that  the  contrast  between  then  and  now  was  more  marked 
than  in  any  other  respect.  The  office  was  generally  in  a 
cheap  and  ordinary  one-story  frame  structure  of  slight 
construction.  Inside,  a modest  pine  or  black-walnut  counter 
fenced  the  bank  proper  from  the  outside  public.  A cheap 
standing  desk  and  a table  of  like  quality,  with  a big  coal 
stove  and  one  or  two  chairs,  comprised  the  furniture  behind 
the  counter.  There  were  no  elaborate  plate-glass  or  wire 
screens,  or  other  elegancies  of  the  modern  banking  house,  nor 
private  rooms  in  which  to  withdraw  and  hold  business  con- 
ferences— those  had  to  be  attended  to  by  retiring  to  the 
corner  of  the  office  most  remote  from  the  counter.  There 
was  a necessity  for  dispensing  with  side  rooms,  screens  and 
other  arrangements  for  privacy ; every  official  connected  with 
the  office  had  varied  duties  to  perform  which  required  easy 
and  convenient  access  to  all  parts  of  the  room.  In  some 
cases  the  proprietor  of  a bank  in  a growing  town  was  not 
only  its  president  and  cashier,  but  also  teller,  bookkeeper  and 
janitor,  with  an  occasional  spell  of  carrying  in  the  coal. 
Banking  hours  were  nominally  kept,  and  they  included  more 
time  than  is  the  present  practice,  but  were  not  so  closely  ob- 
served. It  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a banker  to  “close 
up”  and  go  to  his  midday  meal,  and  occasionally  he  closed 
up  to  go  out  and  “take  a drink”  with  a customer;  but  it  can 
be  truthfully  said  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  that  there 
was  very  little  dissipation  among  them  as  a class.  In  de- 
scribing the  inside  furnishing  of  the  office  one  very  important 
article  was  omitted.  That  was  the  safe — the  gorgeously 
painted  and  decorated  sheet-iron  safe — in  which  the  treasures 
of  the  bank  were  nightly  stored.  All  the  modern  appliances 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  BANK  OF  TENNESSEE. 

Above  are  fair  copies  of  the  one  and  five  dollar  issues  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  Tennessee,  a bank  which  in  tlie  years  18r)3-’57,  took  its  place  in  the 
long  list  of  so-called  banks  of  issue,  created  to  furnish  a circulating  medium  in  tlie  West  and  Northwest,  far  from  tiie  actual  location  of 
the  bank  and  with  no  other  security  for  the  redemption  of  its  notes  than  the  individual  credit  of  its  promoter.  It  was  classed  as 
“wild-cat,”  “stump-tail”  and  similar  phrases  tlien  familiar  throughout  the  West.  The  first  storm  of  financial  reverses 

in  1857  swept  it  out  of  existence. 
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of  time-locks,  chilled  iron  and  steel  plates,  and  ingenious 
combinations  were  lacking  then;  but  the  treasure  and  trusts 
were  given  in  charge  of  that  wonderful  box,  which  would 
ofiPer  no  more  resistance  to  the  modern  burglar  than  if  con- 
structed of  pine.  The  simple  but  unbounded  confidence 
with  which  the  banker  in  those  primitive  times  nightly 
placed  all  his  treasure  in  that  safe,  located  in  a cheap,  pine 
shanty,  and  retired  to  his  “peaceful  couch,”  was  the  very 
sublimity  of  faith.  It  needed  only  a visit  to  a neighboring 
blacksmith  shop  for  a cold  chisel,  or  to  a carpenter  shop  for 
even  a hatchet,  as  the  only  tools  necessary  for  the  enterpris- 
ing burglar  to  force  the  outer  door  or  window,  then  cut 
through  the  thin  sheet-iron  outer  casing  of  the  formidable 
safe,  then  the  plaster  filling  and  slight  wooden  interior  work, 
and  all  the  coveted  treasures  were  within  his  reach ; but  for- 
tunately the  bank  burglar  of  those  days  did  not  follow  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Greeley  to  “go  west,”  perhaps  because  he  had 
a suspicion  that  it  would  prove  too  “poor  picking.” 

This  article  has  already  reached  such  great  length  that  I 
can  only  briefly  recall  some  events  connected  with  the  wide- 
sweeping  and  disastrous  “panic  of  1857,”  with  its  long  train 
of  failures  and  disasters.  The  Ohio  Life  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, whose  principal  office  was  in  Cincinnati,  established  a 
branch  office  in  New  York  City.  This  soon  became  the  main 
office  as  far  as  business  was  concerned,  and  was  the  repre- 
sentative and  depository  of  nearly  all  the  leading  banks  in 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  other  western  states.  August  24th  of  that 
year  the  New  York  branch,  without  premonition  of  weakness 
or  danger,  closed  its  doors.  As  described  in  the  papers  of 
the  day,  the  failure  acted  like  a clap  of  thunder  in  a clear 
sky.  Contrary  to  the  predictions  of  well-informed  men  that 
its  failure  would  not  affect  others,  or  even  affect  the  parent 
bank  at  Cincinnati,  prominent  houses  and  chartered  banks 
all  over  the  central  and  western  states  closed  their  doors,  and 
after  developments  showed  them  to  be  rotten  and  bankrupt. 
The  parent  Trust  Company,  at  Cincinnati,  was  then  re- 
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garded  as  one  of  the  most  substantial  banking  institutions  in 
the  West.  In  July,  1857,  it  paid  a semi-annual  dividend  of 

per  cent. ; its  stock  the  day  before  the  failure  was  quoted 
at  99f;  in  September  it  sold  at  15,  and  soon  dropped 
out  of  sight.  Several  Iowa  bankers  of  considerable  promi- 
nence were  forced  to  close  their  doors  and  withdraw  from 
business,  but  the  most  serious  results  to  this  State  and 
its  banking  interests,  grew  out  of  the  decided  depreciation 
of  State  stocks  which  formed  the  basis  of  free  banks  of 
issue. 

The  methods  of  banking  and  facilities  for  conducting 
business,  as  they  existed  a little  less  than  a half  century  ago, 
were  far  difPerent  from  the  present  order  of  things;  then  the 
currency  consisted  of  notes  issued  by  banks,  chartered  by  State 
legislatures  or  under  a State  system  of  banking  (and  each 
individual  State  had  its  own  peculiar  system),  and  a little 
national  coin.  The  systems  and  kinds  of  currency  numbered 
perhaps  twenty-five  in  all;  contrasting  with  our  present 
system  of  one  or  at  most  two  forms  of  circulating  notes,  both 
based  upon  and  solid  as  credit  of  the  national  government 
itself.  Then,  for  means  of  communication  between  business 
centers  we  had  the  old-fashioned  stage-coach,  with  a few 
short  and  incomplete  lines  of  railroad;  now  lightning  trains 
on  our  well-equipped  roads,  and  perfect  express,  telegraph 
and  telephone  service.  Then  the  methods  of  exchange, 
keeping  books,  safe-keeping  of  money  and  valuables,  were 
all  cumbersome,  primitive  and  expensive;  now  everything 
that  modern  skill  and  ingenuity  can  throw  around  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  is  brought  into  use.  Then  the  banker 
and  his  customer  were  known  to  each  other  but  a few  months 
or  years — no  long  acquaintance  to  build  up  personal  or  firm 
credit  and  friendship,  upon  which  real  security  rests;  now 
the  banker  is  brought  into  contact  with  men  and  firms  whose 
long  business  history  for  probity  and  fair  dealing  have  laid 
a foundation  for  credit  as  substantial  and  safe  as  the  highest 
order  of  collateral.  Bankers  of  the  present  day,  whose  busi- 
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ness  experience  is  limited  to  the  last  score  of  years,  can 
hardly  imagine  or  realize  the  difficulties  encountered,  the 
risks  assumed,  and  unknown  in  this  later  period,  which  con- 
fronted the  banker  of  nearly  half  a century  ago,  and  were 
part  of  his  daily  experience.  Looking  at  the  past  with  mod- 
ern eyes,  it  is  only  wonderful  that  any  of  the  first  generation 
of  bankers  sailed  safely  through  the  breakers  and  wrecks  of 
worthless  currency,  dishonest  borrowers,  and  insecure  meth- 
ods for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  treasures  placed  in  their 
charge. 

While  great  differences  existed  between  the  manner  of 
conducting  the  business  in  all  its  varied  branches  then  and 
now,  that  difference  does  not  extend  to  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  banker.  The  successful  banker,  now  as  then,  repre- 
sents in  his  profession  the  highest  order  of  citizenship— hon- 
esty, probity,  truthfulness,  correct  habits,  public  spirit  and 
that  dignity  and  simplicity  of  character  that  insures  per- 
fect confidence  and  respect. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Maech  1,  1901. 


An  Active  “Business  Place.” — It  is  stated  that  at  the 
city  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
season,  8,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  2,000,000  shingles,  and 

4.000. 000  laths,  have  been  used.  The  calculations  are  that 
the  consumption  will  reach  25,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  and 

20.000. 000  laths.  The  business,  so  far  this  season,  has  dou- 
bled that  of  the  last.  Thirteen  hundred  carpenters  find  con- 
stant employment  in  the  carpenter  shops  of  the  city;  brick 
kilns  keep  a hive  of  nine  hundred  men  as  busy  as  bees,  and 
there  are  thirty  brick  kilns  which  have  already  manufactured 
and  sold  60,000,000  bricks.  The  amount  will  reach  60,- 
000,000  for  the  season,  all  of  which  will  be  used. — Qiiasqiie- 
ton  [Iowa]  Guardian,  October  1,  1857. 
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Spirit  Lake,  called  by  the  Indians  “Minnewankon,”  is  situated  in  Dick- 
inson county,  Iowa.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  shape  and  seven  miles  in  diam- 
eter, and  covers  an  area  of  nearly  fifty  square  miles. 

Immediately  south  of  Spirit  Lake  and  separated  from  it  by  a narrow 
isthmus — eighty  rods  in  width — lies  East  Okoboji  Lake,  which  extends  in 
a southwestern  direction  seven  miles,  where  it  is  joined  by  West  Okoboji 
Lake,  of  equal  length,  the  two  bending  westward  in  the  form  of  a horse- 
shoe. These  lakes  are  skirted  with  timber,  the  water  is  pure,  the  soil  rich 
and  productive,  and  everything  conspires  to  render  this  section  a terrestrial 
paradise. 

Today  Dickinson  county  has  a population  of  8,000;  the  value  of  real 
estate  is  $6,231,-100;  personal  property,  $1,696,316.  It  contains  ten  hotels, 
twenty  churches,  sixty  schools,  seven  newspapers,  and  is  traversed  by  fifty 
miles  of  railroads.  The  people  are  prosperous  and  happy,  and  to  a trav- 
eler seeking  a home  in  the  west  it  presents  a vision  of  peace  and  security 
that  lulls  the  weary  pilgrim  to  rest  with  the  implied  assurance  that  “’twas 
ever  thus.”  Ah,  no!  Had  it  been  so  this  narrative  had  never  been  written. 

The  following  sketch  of  Spirit  Lake  was  w’ritten  in  18.57: 

“As  the  Pacific  ocean  stretched  out  before  the  astonished  gaze  of  Pi- 
zarro,  or  the  grand  Mississippi,  robed  in  stately  pride,  before  DeSoto,  so 
Spirit  Lake,  sleeping  beneath  her  pearly  robes,  first  greeted  our  vision. 
Although  not  able  to  cope  with  her  larger  prototype,  the  ocean,  in  point  of 
sublimity,  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water  possesses  natural  charms  seldom 
equaled.  Lying,  as  it  does,  surrounded  by  gently  undulating  hills  and 
skirted  with  beautiful  groves,  to  the  approaching  traveler  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a fleecy  cloud  floating  in  a sombre  sky,  forming  a picture 
on  which  the  imagination  loves  to  dwell  and  which  might  furnish  an  ample 
theme  for  a poet’s  pen  or  painter’s  pencil. 

“This  is  Spirit  Lake  in  winter.  If  she  is  capable  of  presenting  so  many 
attractions  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  what  may  be  her  charms  when 
freed  from  the  embrace  of  the  ‘Ice  King  of  the  North’  by  the  balmy  breath 
of  the  smiling  liberator.  Spring?  When  she  shall  have  put  on  her  beauti- 
ful garments,  her  skirts  of  living  green  embroidered  with  flowers  of  the 
prairies;  when  her  bosom  gently  heaves  when  kissed  by  the  loving  south- 


*Harris  Hoover  was  born  near  Clearfield,  Pa.,  April  21,  1833,  where  he  Rrew 
up  a farmer's  boy.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  home,  his  father 
being  a professional  teacher.  He  came  to  Webster  City.  Iowa,  in  May.  1856.  He  had 
learned  the  carpenter’s  trade,  and  assisted  in  erecting  some  of  the  earliest  buildings 
in  that  town.  He  enlisted  in  the  Spirit  Lake  Expedition,  March,  23.  1857,  returning 
April  8-  He  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  May  29.  1857,  one  of  the  first  in  Ham- 
ilton county — and  elected  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Later  on  be  joined  the  Iowa 
Frontier  Oruards,  ('apt.  Henry  B.  Martin,  and  spent  some  time  in  that  command  near 
Spirit  Lake.  June  20,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  First  Iowa  Cavalry  under  Colonel  Fitz 
Henry  Warren,  remaining  in  the  service  until  September  30. 1864,  having  participated 
in  nearly  all  its  marches  and  engagements.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  the  vicinity 
of  his  old  home  in  Penns.vlvauia,  where  he  resided  several  years.  His  present  resi- 
dence is  Carnegie,  Pa.  He  wrote  one  of  the  earliest  and  best  accounts  of  the  Spiri_t 
Lake  Expedition  for  The  Hamilton  Freeman,  at  Webster  City,  in  the  summer  of  1857. 
The  publication  of  the  present  paper  completes  the  personal  narratives  in  our  posses- 
sion relating  to  the  massacre  and  expedition.  In  addition  to  what  has  appeared  in 
The  ANN.4.LS.  reference  may  be  made  to  Mrs.  Sharp’s  book,  as  well  as  to  Richman's 
“John  Brown  Among  the  Quakers,  and  Other  Sketches.’’ — Editoe  of  The  .A.nxals. 
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wind,  and  her  blue  eye  reflects  the  dancing  sunbeam?  Then  she  will  appear 
like  a precious  sapphire  in  an  emerald  setting.  While  Burns  was  immor- 
talizing Bonnie  Doon,  Schiller  the  Rhine,  and  Pope  the  Thames,  Spirit  Lake 
echoed  only  the  cry  of  the  red  man,  and  the  foot  of  a Longfellow  had  not 
yet  trodden  our  western  wilds — 

‘Else  here  had  been  the  Iliad  changes  rung, 

And  Tempe’s  vale  been  left  unsung.'  ” 

The  “voyageur,”  Radisson,  in  his  “Journal”  of  1662,  says  of  the  Dahko- 
tahs,  or  Yankton  Sioux:  “They  were  so  much  respected  that  nobody  durst 
offend  them;”  and  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  their  “Relation,”  1671,  say: 
“They  make  themselves  dreaded  by  all  their  neighbors.” 

At  this  time  this  war-like  tribe  (called  by  the  Ojibways,  Nadowaisiwug, 
or  “adders”)  occupied  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  what  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa.  A subdi- 
vision of  the  tribe  was  called  Wakpekute,  one  of  whose  chiefs  was  named 
Wamdisapa,  or  “Black  Eagle,”  a savage  of  peculiarly  ferocious  and  quar- 
relsome disposition.  This  trait  caused  him  and  his  followers  to  secede 
from  the  tribe  and  retire  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Vermillion  river  in  Dakota. 
On  Wamdisapa’s  death  Sidominadota  became  chief  of  the  band  and  was 
holding  that  position  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  country  about 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  One  day  in  ISSJ  he  was  found  dead  on  the  prairie;  his 
squaw  and  two  children  were  found  dead  in  the  lodge.  They  had  all  been 
murdered  by  a trader  named  Henry  Lott,  who  immediately  afterward 
burned  his  dwelling,  situated  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  river  at 
the  mouth  of  the  creek  named  for  him,  and  fled  the  State.  How  far  this 
treacherous  act  influenced  subsequent  events  may  be  a matter  of  conjec- 
ture. But  considering  the  revengeful  nature  of  the  average  Indian,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  such  seed,  sown  in  such  ground,  would  in  time  produce 
a bloody  harvest. 

Sidominadota  being  dead,  Inkpaduta,  or  “Scarlet  Point,”  became  chief 
and  was,  if  possible,  more  ferocious  than  his  predecessors.  His  personal 
appearance  w’as  anything  but  prepossessing.  He  possessed  a robust  frame 
and  his  face  was  deeply  pitted  with  small  pox.  Such  a man  was  only 
“fitted  for  treasons,  stratagems  and  spoils,”  as  his  subsequent  actions 
proved. 

In  1856  a dozen  families  built  their  cabins  along  the  Okoboji  lakes,  and 
about  the  same  number  located  at  a point  north  of  Spirit  Lake,  then  called 
Springfield  (now  Jackson)  in  Minnesota.  There  were  also  a few  settlers 
further  south,  and  others  still  along  the  Little  Sioux  river.  To  the  east 
along  the  Des  Moines  river  was  a settlement  called  “The  Irish  Colony,”  in 
all  about  forty  families.  The  scattered  and  isolated  situation  of  these 
pioneers  rendered  them  peculiarly  susceptible  to  an  attack  from  an  enemy 
and  equally  defenseless  in  such  a contingency. 

But  in  the  absence  of  any  knowledge  of  hostile  designs  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  no  preparations  for  defense  had  been  made.  The  winter  of 
1856-7  was  one  of  exceptional  severity.  The  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  on  the  level  and  the  fierce  winds  from  the  north  piled  it 
in  the  ravines  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  to  tw’enty  feet.  It  was  thought  that 
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the  extreme  cold  and  deep  snow  would  be  unfavorable  to  migration  and 
that  the  Indians  would  remain  in  close  quarters  till  spring.  How  delusive 
this  opinion  was  subsequent  events  too  sadly  proved.* 

The  Indians  now  made  ready  to  quit  the  country  of  the  three  lakes  and  the 
State  of  Iowa.  Before  doing  so,  however,  they  peeled  the  bark  from  a large 
tree  that  stood  near  the  Marble  cabin  on  the  west  shore  of  Okoboji,  and  on 
the  white  surface  thus  exposed,  left  in  picture  writing,  a record  of  their 
deeds.  The  number  of  persons  killed  by  them  was  indicated  by  rude  sketches 
of  human  figures  transfixed  with  arrows.  There  was  also  a sketch  of  the 
Mattock  cabin  in  flames. 

The  fact  of  this  massacre  in  the  lake  region  of  Iowa  was  discovered  on 
March  9 by  Morris  Markham,  a man  who  had  been  living  at  the  house  of 
Noble  and  Thatcher  but  who  was  absent  when  the  attack  by  the  Indians 
was  made.  He  fled  with  the  news  to  Springfield,  Minnesota.  Word  was  at 
once  sent  to  Fort  Dodge,  but  the  story  was  discredited  until  Orlando  C. 
Howe,  K.  TJ.  Wheelock,  and  B.  F.  Parmenter  arrived  from  Okoboji  Satur- 
day, March  21,  and  confirmed  the  terrible  new’s. 

On  Sunday,  the  22d,  a public  meeting  was  called  in  the  school  house, 
and  on  Monday,  the  23d,  two  companies  were  organized  in  the  town.  Com- 
pany A commanded  by  C.  B.  Richards,  and  Company  B by  John  F.  Dun- 
combe — all  of  Fort  Dodge. 

On  Sunday,  March  22,  the  inhabitants  of  Webster  City,  in  Han  ilton 
county,  received  intelligence  that  the  Indians  were  murdering  the  settlers 
at  Spirit  Lake,  burning  their  dwellings  and  carrying  the  women  into  cap- 
tivity. At  first  the  citizens  were  inclined  to  discredit  the  reports  from  the 
fact  that  similar  reports  had  been  circulated  which  proved  to  be  unfound- 
ed. But  as  the  messenger,  Mr.  White  of  Fort  Dodge,  was  personally  known 
to  many,  a full  investigation  was  made,  and  as  soon  as  the  people  became 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  the  excitement  became  general.  A 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  immediately  called  when  a spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  feeling  took  place.  A committee  of  arrangements  was  appoint- 
ed to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  an  immediate  march  to  the  res- 
cue. A call  for  volunteers  was  promptly  responded  to.  Those  whose  age 
and  circumstances  disqualified  them  from  participating  in  the  expedition 
generously  offered  every  assistance  in  their  power.  Owing  to  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  and  in  view  of  the  hardships  and  exposure  to  be  en- 
countered, it  was  deemed  prudent  that  the  company  be  composed  of  young 
and  robust  men,  such  as  in  the  j udgment  of  a committee,  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  might  be  deemed  qualified  to  endure  the  privations  of  such  a 
tour.  Accordingly  on  Monday  morning,  March  23,  the  volunteers,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  exceeded  the  estimated  requirements  of  the  case,  were  ranged 
in  single  file  and  the  selections  made  by  J.  D.  Maxwell,  county  judge.  Being 

♦The  account  of  the  massacre  is  omitted  from  Mr.  Hoover's  manuscript.  It  may 
be  read  at  length  in  Mrs.  Abbie  Garduer-Sharp’s  “History  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Massa- 
cre.” published  at  Des  Moines  in  1885,  and  in  her  letter  of  Oct.  4 1887,  to  Hon.  Charles 
T.  Fenton  of  Webster  City.  The  letter  was  copied  in  The  Anxals  of  Iowa,  Yol.  Ill, 
pp.  550-51. 
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ready,  armed  and  equipped,  we  left  Webster  City  at  one  o'clock,  March  23, 
arriving  that  evening  at  Fort  Dodge,  where  we  were  received  by  a large 
and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Webster  county. 

Companies  A and  B being  fully  organized,  it  remained  for  us  to  com- 
plete our  organization  which  we  did  by  the  election  of  the  following  offi- 
cers: John  C.  Johnson,  captain;  John  N.  Maxwell,  first  lieutenant;  Frank 
R.  Mason,  second  lieutenant;  Harris  Hoover,  orderly  sergeant,  and  H.  N. 
Hathway,  corporal. 

Our  force  now  consisted  of  nearly  one  hundred  men,  under  command  of 
Major  William  Williams,  with  G.  R.  Bissell,  surgeon,  and  G.  B.  Sherman, 
commissary.  (I  omit  the  complete  roster  of  the  battalion,  as  it  is  to  be 
found  in  enduring  bronze  on  the  west  face  of  the  granite  monument  erected 
by  the  State  of  Iowa  at  Pillsbury  Point,  Okoboji,  Iowa). 

We  left  Fort  Dodge  about  noon,  March  24,  but  owing  to  our  baggage 
wagons  being  detained  we  did  not  proceed  far,  but  camped  at  Beaver  creek,, 
about  seven  miles  from  Fort  Dodge.  We  now  began  to  realize  w’hat  the  words 
“active  service”  meant,  for  most  of  us  were  raw  recruits,  and  soldiering, 
not  only  a novelty,  but  one  of  the  stern  realities  of  life,  our  appetites  em- 
phasizing this  view  of  the  case  and  suggesting  prompt  action.  Three 
large  camp  fires  were  built  and  I was  surprised  at  the  alacrity  and  cheerful- 
ness with  which  the  boys  adapted  themselves  to  their  changed  environ- 
ment, and  soon  became  expert  cooks.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  we  re- 
sumed our  march,  following  the  course  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  as  the 
stream  was  not  as  yet  much  swollen,  we  used  the  bed  of  the  same  as  a thor- 
oughfare, crossing  and  re-crossing  a dozen  times  before  we  reached  Dakota 
City  (so  called)  in  Humboldt  county.  We  did  not  find  any  “city  of  refuge,”' 
so  we  made  the  best  of  what  we  did  find — a bed  on  the  open  prairie. 

Thursday,  March  26,  as  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  the  trail  became 
more  and  more  obscure  and  the  snow  deeper  and  deeper.  In  some  places  it 
was  so  hard  as  to  require  breaking  down  before  our  teams  could  possibly 
pass.  In  other  places  it  had  drifted  into  the  ravines  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet.  The  water  had  drained  off  the  prairies  into  these  ravines  con- 
verting the  snow  into  slush  and  rendering  many  places  almost  impassable. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  the  only  practicable  mode  of  procedure  was  to- 
wade  through,  stack  arms,  unhitch  the  teams,  attach  ropes  to  them  and  pull 
them  through.  This  done  we  performed  a similar  operation  on  the  wag- 
ons; then  again  rigged  up  we  broke  roads  to  the  next  slough  and  amused 
ourselves  with  a repetition  of  the  aforesaid  interesting  performance.  In 
this  manner  we  were  two  days  in  reaching  McKnight’s  Point,  on  the  west 
fork  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  eighteen  miles  from  Dakota  City,  having  spent 
one  night  on  the  frozen  ground  without  fire  or  water.  Here  we  found 
Captain  Duncombe,  Lieutenant  Max  well,  and  R.  U.  Wheelock , who  had  gone 
ahead  the  day  before  to  select  the  route  to  be  followed,  as  no  visible  trail 
existed.  This  proved  to  be  a very  arduous  task,  and  before  night  they  all 
became  exhausted  and  Capt.  Duncombe  accepted  some  cordial  offered  him 
by  Mr.  Wheelock.  This  “cordial”  proved  to  be  laudanum  and  so  over- 
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came  the  eaptain  that,  had  it  not  been  for  his  companions,  he  would  soon 
have  slept  his  last  sleep. 

When  within  two  miles  of  the  grove  Mr.  Wheelock  kept  himself  from 
freezing  by  keeping  Captain  Duncombe  awake,  while  Lieutenant  Maxwell 
— too  much  exhausted  to  walk — lay  down  on  the  crust  of  the  snow  and 
rolled  over  and  over  to  a cabin  in  the  grove.  At  the  cabin  Mr.  Maxwell 
found  the  old  pioneers,  Jeremiah  Evans  and  William  Church,  and  these  two 
men  followed  Maxwell’s  trail  to  where  he  had  left  Duncombe  and  Wheelock. 
By  almost  superhuman  effort  they  succeeded  in  dragging  them  to  the  cabin, 
where  Duncombe  fell  asleep  and  only  awoke  late  the  next  day.  We 
naturally  expected  that  Captain  Duncombe  would  resign  in  favor  of  Lieu- 
tenant Stratton  and  return  to  Fort  Dodge;  but  the  next  morning  he  was 
again  on  duty  and  insisted  on  resuming  his  command  and  persevering  in 
its  arduous  labors. 

On  Saturday,  March  28 — for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves — 
some  eight  or  nine  of  our  party  grew  faint-hearted,  turned  their  backs  on 
their  gallant  comrades  and  their  faces  toward  the  “flesh-pots  of  Egypt.” 
One  man,  an  old  Mexican  soldier,  declared  that  it  was  suicidal  to  continue 
the  march,  and  that  “it  would  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  entire  com- 
mand.” But  this  defection  only  drew  the  balance  closer  together,  and  with 
set  lips  they  declared  that  only  death  should  prevent  them  from  discharg- 
ing their  solemn  duty  to  the  sutfering  and  distressed. 

Under  this  complication  of  difficulties  the  conduct  of  our  gallant  com- 
mander, Major  Williams,  was  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  and  worthy 
the  emulation  of  those  of  greater  physical  strength  and  fewer  years.  He 
was  always  on  the  alert,  as  from  the  signs  we  knew  not  at  what  moment  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  a savage  ambuscade.  Frequently  he  was  on  foot, 
wading  through  the  snow  at  the  head  of  his  men  and  by  his  voice  and  ex- 
ample cheering  and  inspiring  them  on  their  weary  way,  proving  himself 
entitled  to  the  name  of  an  experienced  soldier  and  gentleman.  On  the 
flSth  we  got  a good  start  and  camped  that  night  at  Shippey’s,  near  the 
mouth  of  Cylinder  Creek.  At  McCormick’s,  a mile  below  Shippey’s,  we 
found  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Angus  McBane,  William  P.  Pollock  and  Andrew 
Hood,  who  joined  Company  “A”  and  went  with  us  from  that  point. 

Sunday,  March  29,  we  reached  “the  Irish  Colony”  (now  Emmetsburg), 
in  Palo  Alto  county.  Here  we  obtained  some  provisions  and  were  joined 
by  several  recruits. 

Monday,  March  30,  we  left  our  teams,  which  were  pretty  much  exhausted, 
and,  having  supplied  ourselves  with  fresh  ones,  proceeded  onward. 

After  leaving  the  Irish  Colony  signs  of  Indians  became  quite  frequent 
and  constant  vigilance  was  exercised.  A detail  of  scouts  under  Lieutenant 
Maxwell  was  sent  ahead  to  reconnoiter  and  report  in  case  they  should 
meet  any  straggling  bands  of  Indians.  After  traveling  about  ten  miles 
the  advance  guard  discovered  in  the  distance  what  they  supposed  to  be  In- 
dians, and  prepared  for  an  attack;  but  which,  upon  inspection,  proved  to 
be  a party  of  fugitives,  men,  women  and  children  flying  from  the  scenes  of 
butchery  which  they  had  just  escaped.  Several  of  them  were  recognized 
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as  former  citizens  of  Hamilton  county,  but  recently  of  a settlement  in 
Minnesota,  then  called  Springfield  (now  Jackson)  about  eight  miles  north 
of  the  Iowa  line.  They  were  in  a pitiable  plight,  wounded,  cold,  hungry 
and  exhausted  by  three  days  and  nights  of  travel  over  the  bleak  prairie, 
the  women’s  skirts  and  shoes  worn  to  shreds.  One  man — Mr.  J.  B.  Thomas 
— had  his  left  arm  broken  and  horribly  mangled  by  a rifle  ball.  Mr.  D.  N. 
Carver  was  shot  through  the  arm,  the  ball  lodging  in  his  side.  Miss  Dru- 
silla  Swanger  (sister  of  Mrs.  Church)  was  shot  through  the  left  shoulder  and 
severely  wounded.  Proceeding  to  a grove  in  sight  we  camped  and  ren- 
dered them  such  assistance  as  we  could.  Dr.  Bissell  dressing  their  wounds 
and  accompanying  them  to  the  Irish  Colony.  The  refugees  informed  us 
that  on  the  evening  of  March  26  Mr.  Thomas’  house,  where  four  or  five 
families  had  collected  for  safety,  was  surrounded  by  Inkpaduta’s  band,  and 
while  a number  of  them  were  standing  in  a group  at  the  door  were  fired 
upon.  Little  Willie  Thomas  fell  shot  through  the  head,  and  others  were 
wounded.  The  door  was  closed  and  a gallant  defense  made,  during  which 
it  is  known  that  Mrs.  Church  killed  an  Indian.  At  dusk  the  Indians  were 
beaten  off  and  the  siege  raised.  The  other  houses  in  the  settlement  were 
pillaged  and  the  contents  either  destroyed  or  carried  away. 

About  midnight  the  besieged  determined  to  start  south,  to  reach  the 
nearest  settlement,  with  but  an  ox-team  and  sled,  their  only  means  of 
transportation.  The  wounded  and  small  children  were  placed  upon  the 
sled,  together  with  such  supplies  as  were  absolutely  needed,  while  the 
women  walked  and  led  the  larger  children.  When  almost  exhausted  this 
forlorn  band  of  refugees  came  face  to  face  with  what  they  supposed  to  be 
their  deadly  foes.  As  may  easily  be  supposed,  they  were  in  no  condition 
to  defend  themselves,  and  prepared  for  the  worst.  But  just  here  occurred 
an  instance  of  heroism  that  has  never  been  excelled  and  seldom  equalled. 
John  Bradshaw  took  eight  loaded  rifles  and  marching  a few  rods  in  ad- 
vance, stacked  seven  of  them,  and  taking  the  eighth  in  his  hands  prepared 
to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible— a single  Greek  at  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, a Marius  leaping  into  the  gulf  in  the  Roman  forum.  A few 
minutes  of  agonizing  suspense  and  wails  of  grief  were  succeeded  by  shouts 
of  joy.  The  supposed  Indians  proved  to  be  the  advance  guard  of  the  re- 
lief expedition,  one  of  whom,  William  Church,  had  recognized  his  wife 
among  the  refugees. 

The  survivors  of  the  Springfield  tragedy  numbered  thirty-three,  as  fol- 
lows: 

J.  B.  Thomas,  wife  and  five  children. 

Mrs.  Church  and  two  children. 

Mrs.  Nelson  and  one  child. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Strong  and  two  children. 

Mrs.  Harshman  and  two  children. 

J.  B.  Skinner  and  wife. 

Harshman  and  wife. 

Morris  Markham. 

Smith  and  wife. 
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Drusilla  Swanger  and  Eliza  Gardner. 

John  Bradshaw  and  David  Carver. 

George  Granger  and  A.  P.  Sheigley. 

Jareb  Palmer  and  John  Stewart. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Strong’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  above  list  as  he  pru- 
dently took  time  by  the  forelock  and  fled  to  the  Irish  Colony  in  advance, 
leaving  his  wife  and  children  to  follow  at  their  leisure. 

John  Bradshaw,  Morris  Markham  and  Jareb  Palmer  joined  Company 
C and  returned  to  Granger’s  Point. 

Tuesday,  March  31,  we  reached  Big  Island  Grove,  where  we  camped  to 
reconnoiter,  as  we  expected  to  find  Indians  in  that  vicinity.  We  were  dis- 
appointed, although  comparatively  recent  signs  were  visible.  We  found 
an  ox  which  had  been  killed,  his  horns  cut  off  and  the  hide  laid  open  along 
the  back  to  secure  the  tendons,  which  are  quite  useful  to  the  Indians. 

Wednesday,  April  1.  This  morning,  when  a short  distance  on  our  way, 
an  amusing  incident  occurred.  Major  Williams  had  sent  forward  a party 
of  scouts  with  orders  not  to  fire  a gun  unless  they  encountered  Indians. 
Some  of  our  party  hearing  the  report  of  a gun.  a halt  was  ordered.  We 
then  heard  a number  of  shots  in  rapid  succession,  and  directly  a party  of 
men  was  seen  issuing  from  the  grove  in  advance  of  us,  as  though  they  were 
pursued.  The  cry  of  “Indians”  was  at  once  raised  and  our  men  (exasper- 
ated by  the  recital  of  deeds  of  treachery  and  violence  to  which  they  had 
just  listened)  became  ungovernable  and  rushing  from  the  ranks  threw 
themselves  into  defiant  attitudes.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  cock  their 
guns,  although  “the  enemy”  was  at  least  two  miles  distant!  However,  the 
Major  soon  succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  convincing  the  fast  young 
men  that  their  movement  was  somewhat  premature.  The  supposed  Indians 
proved  to  be  our  scouts  who  had  encountered  some  beavers  on  the  lake, 
and  in  pursuing  them  had  become  so  excited  as  to  entirely  forget  their 
orders.  These  scouts  reported  that  they  had  discovered  an  Indian  look- 
out scaffold  on  a tree  on  Big  Island  from  which  the  country  could  be  sur- 
veyed for  miles  around.  A fire,  still  smouldering,  indicated  that  the  “look- 
out” had  been  recently  occupied. 

Proceeding  on  our  way  we  reached  G.  Granger’s,  on  the  river  near  the 
Minnesota  line.  Here  very  unwelcome  news  awaited  us.  We  learned  that 
the  main  body  of  the  Indians  had  left  Springfield  five  days  in  advance  of 
our  arrival,  and  that  a detachment  of  United  States  troops,  sixty  in  num- 
ber, had  arrived  from  Fort  Ridgely  on  the  27th  of  March  and  were  then 
quartered  at  Springfield.  This  was  disappointing  in  the  extreme.  We 
had  hoped  that  if  we  did  not  reach  the  scene  of  action  in  time  to  afford  the 
distressed  settlers  relief  we  might,  at  least,  be  in  time  to  deal  out  justice 
to  their  murderers.  After  all  our  toil  and  privations  endured  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  accomplish  something,  the  reflection  that  we  had  arrived  too 
late  was  anything  but  cheering.  Upon  inquiry  we  learned  that  the  United 
States  troops  had  arrived  the  same  day  that  the  Indians  left  and  that  a few 
of  them  had  followed  the  marauders  a short  distance,  discovered  where 
they  had  camped  the  night  before  and  from  the  number  of  “teepees”  com- 
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puted  them  to  number  about  forty  warriors.  On  the  way  they  found  vari- 
ous articles  of  clothing  and  other  materials  cast  away  by  the  Indians  on 
account  of  the  great  amount  of  plunder  with  which  they  were  burdened. 
The  fact  that  the  Indians  were  allowed  to  escape  without  any  effort  to  pur- 
sue them  seems  quite  unaccountable,  except  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the 
cowardice  or  incompetency  of  Captain  Bee,*  their  commander. 

Our  position  at  this  time  was  a rather  perplexing  one.  Anticipated  by 
the  United  States  troops,  the  Indians  five  or  six  days  in  advance  of  us,  and 
our  provisions  almost  exhausted,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  only 
alternative  left  us  was  the  melancholy  one  of  paying  the  last  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  settlers  and  returning  home. 
Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  April  2,  a company  of  twenty-five  men  was 
selected  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  J.  C.  Johnson,  with 
orders  to  proceed  to  Lake  Okoboji  and  bury  the  dead,  while  the  residue 
were  to  return  to  the  Irish  Colony. 

The  names  of  the  burial  detail,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  were  as 
follows: 

Captain  J.  C.  Johnson,  Lieutenant  John  N.  Maxwell,  Jesse  Addington, 
William  E.  Burkholder,  A.  Burch,  Henry  Carse,  Henry  E.  Dailey,  William 
Ford,  0.  C.  Howe,  Elias  D.  Kellogg,  William  K.  Laughlin,  R.  McCormick, 
Jonas  Murray,  B.  F.  Parmenter,  George  P.  Smith,  R.  A.  Smith,  0.  S.  Spen- 
cer, C.  Stebbins,  J.  M.  Thatcher,  S.  Vancleave,  R.  U.  Wheelock,  W.  R.  Wil- 
son, and  three  others  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved. 

I was  prevented  from  joining  the  party  by  an  accident  (a  severe  sprain 
of  the  ankle)  which  unfitted  me  for  traveling. 

The  sad  task  performed  by  these  men  of  burying  the  dead  at  Okoboji  and 
their  subsequent  perilous  march  to  the  Irish  Colony,  has  been  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Lieutenant  John  N.  Maxwell  and  W.  K.  Laughlin  in  The  Annals, 
Vol.  Ill,  pp.  525-32  and  541-5,  that  I need  only  refer  to  the  same. 

Major  Williams  being  at  the  Colony  dispatched  runners  down  the  river 
to  look  for  Captain  Johnson  and  the  four  men  with  him.  They  returned 
that  evening  without  any  definite  information.  The  next  morning  Smith, 
Addington  and  Murray  came  in.  They  stated  that  they  had  separated  from 
Capts.  Johnson  and  Burkholder  early  the  previous  morning;  that  the  lat- 
ter had  taken  off  their  boots  at  night  and  that  in  the  morning  they  were  so 
frozen  that  they  could  not  get  them  on  again.  That  while  cutting  up  their 


'^■Barnard  E.  Bee  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  and  appointed  a cadet  at  large  in  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  in  1841.  He  graduated  .33  in  his  class  of  41  in  1845, 
and  was  at  once  promoted  to  brevet  2d  lieutenant,  3d  U.  S.  Infantry.  He  had  an 
active  and  honorable  career  in  “the  old  army,”  serving  in  Mexico,  and  several  years 
on  the  southwestern  and  northwestern  frontiers.  He  was  promoted  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo  and  Chaiiultepec.  and  his  native 
State,  South  Carolina,  presented  him,  in  1854,  with  a sword  of  honor  “for  his  patriotic 
and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  Mexican  War.”  He  resigned  from  the  Union  Army  in 
1861  and  joined  in  the  Rebellion  against  the  United  States.  He  became  a brigadier 
general  and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21, 1861.  at  the  age  of  37.  While 
his  early  career  was  a very  active  one  and  generally  brought  him  great  credit,  his 
conduct  in  abandoning  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians  at  Spirit  Lake  was  at  the  time  se- 
verely criticised,  and  the  more,  perhaps,  because  in  those  days  the  regular  army  was 
often  called  upon  to  aid  in  returning  fugitive  slaves  to  their  southern  masters. 
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blankets  and  tying  them  on  their  feet  they  disagreed  about  the  course  to 
be  taken.  Pulling  off  their  boots  was  a fatal  mistake.  They  were  last  seen 
traveling  in  a southeasterly  direction,  and  their  bleaching  bones  were 
found  on  the  open  prairie  eleven  years  afterward,  being  identified  by  the 
remains  of  their  guns  and  powder  flasks.  Thus  perished  two  brave  and 
true  young  men  in  the  very  flush  of  early  manhood.  Their  melancholy 
fate  cast  a deep  gloom  over  the  entire  company,  as  they  were  especial  fa- 
vorites. I was  not  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Burkholder  but  Captain 
C.  B.  Richards  of  Company  A,  says  of  him: 

“William  E.  Burkholder  was  a young  man  of  rare  promise,  educated, 
brave,  generous,  and  unselfish.  He  volunteered  for  this  expedition  know- 
ing that  it  would  be  at  a great  sacrifice,  having  been  nominated  by  the 
Republicans  of  his  county  as  their  candidate  for  treasurer  and  recorder, 
knowing  that  his  absence  might,  and  probably  would,  result  in  his  defeat. 
But  he  never  gave  it  a regretful  thought.  His  patriotism  and  his  manhood 
called  him  and  he  went  to  lay  down  his  young  life  that  he  might  protect 
his  fellow  citizens  and  their  frontier  homes  from  the  merciless  savage.” 

I had  the  honor  of  being  the  friend  of  the  lamented  Captain  Johnson. 
As  such  I feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  offer,  in  my  humble  way,  that  tribute 
which  is  justly  due  to  his  memory. 

John  C.  Johnson  was  born  and  reared  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania. With  a view  to  bettering  his  condition  in  life  he  removed  to  Illi- 
nois, and  subsequently  to  Webster  City,  Hamilton  county,  Iowa.  It  was 
here  I first  became  acquainted  with  him.  His  gentlemanly  manners  and 
generous,  frank  disposition,  won  my  esteem  and  confidence.  When  the 
news  of  the  Indian  outrage  reached  us  his  business  claimed  his  attention 
at  home,  but  unmindful  of  self,  he  thought  only  of  the  sufferings  and 
wrongs  of  the  unhappy  victims,  and  knew  no  other  way  than  that  pointed 
out  by  duty  and  patriotism.  On  the  morning  of  our  departure  to  the  front 
he  remarked  to  me  that  “Pennsylvania’s  sons  should  not  be  ‘weighed  and 
found  wanting,’”  and  most  nobly  did  he  sustain  his  assertion  throughout 
the  arduous  labors  of  the  expedition.  So  favorable  was  the  impression 
made  by  him  on  the  company  that  he  was  unanimously  chosen  our  cap- 
tain, and  subsequently  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
him.  He  faithfully  executed  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  maintaining  order 
and  decorum  in  his  company.  His  orders  were  given  in  a manner  to  in- 
sure promptness  of  action,  yet  in  such  a courteous  way  that  it  was  a plea- 
sure to  obey  him.  He  appeared  to  have  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  his  men 
at  heart,  and  by  his  self-sacrificing  nature  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  be- 
came acquainted  with  him.  I marched  beside  him  through  the  day  and 
slept  beside  him  at  night,  and  must  say  that  I never  met  any  one  to  whom 
I became  so  much  attached  in  so  short  a time.  I believe  I but  reflect  the 
sentiment  of  his  company  in  saying  that  there  was  not  one  who  did  not 
esteem  and  love  him. 

But  to  return  to  the  fortunes  of  the  main  body  of  the  expedition: 

Thursday,  April  2.  We  marched  from  Granger’s  Point  and  camped  a 
short  distance  above  Prairie  Creek. 
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Friday,  April  3.  We  reached  the  Irish  Colony  where  we  expected  to 
meet  the  burial  detail,  but  as  yet  none  had  arrived.  The  following  morn- 
ing, April  4,  was  very  disagreeable,  rainy  and  cold.  But  as  our  provisions 
were  daily  diminishing  in  quantity  and  deteriorating  in  quality,  it  was 
deemed  prudent  to  resume  our  march  homeward. 

About  2 o’clock  Saturday  we  reached  the  banks  of  Cylinder  Creek, 
which,  owing  to  the  recent  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  snow,  was  impass- 
able. This  creek  pursues  a meandering  course  in  a little  valley  of  perhaps 
a half  mile  in  width.  The  flats  were  overflowed  with  water,  about  waist 
deep,  while  in  the  channel  or  bed  of  the  stream  the  water  was  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  deep.  A halt  was  ordered  and  council  of  war  held.  C.  C.  Carpenter 
and  one  or  two  others  went  on  a reconnoitering  tour  south w'ard  toward  the 
timber  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  but  found  only  a wide  expanse  of  water. 
So  they  returned  and  reported — “No  thoroughfare  in  that  direction.” 

Major  Williams,  with  one  of  the  wagons  containing  the  sick  and 
wounded,  returned  to  the  Irish  Colony,  about  twelve  miles  distant. 

Captains  Richards  and  Duncombe  constructed  a boat  by  calking  the 
cracks  of  one  of  the  wagon  beds  and  selecting  Guernsey  Smith  and  Solon 
Mason  to  assist  them,  endeavored  to  construct  a ferry  by  means  of  a rope, 
with  the  laudable  design  of  transporting  us  across  “the  vasty  deep.”  But 
alas,  for  human  foresight.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  the  other  shore, 
but  at  that  moment  the  boat  (?)  collapsed  and  the  four  occupants  were 
precipitated  into  the  water.  An  attempt  was  made  to  build  a raft,  but 
that  too  proved  abortive.  Added  to  these  discouragements  the  high  wind 
and  extreme  cold  resisted  all  the  endeavors  of  the  experimenters  to  return, 
and  as  night  was  coming  on  they  sought  shelter  at  Shippey’s  cabin,  two 
miles  below.  While  awaiting  the  result  of  the  aforesaid  experiment  I was 
irresistibly  reminded  of  a certain  couplet  relating  to  the  river  Jordan: 

“Part  have  crossed  the  flood 
And  part  (fain  would  be)  crossing  now” — 

the  only  impediment  being  the  entire  absence  of  means.  We  now  found 
ourselves  in  a most  unpleasant  situation.  A prospect  of  drowning  if  we 
proceeded,  a prospect  of  starving  if  we  remained  where  we  were,  and  ditto 
if  we  returned.  Various  plans  were  proposed  only  to  be  abandoned  as 
impracticable,  and  it  appeared  to  resolve  itself  into  a case  of  every  man 
for  himself.  For  rny  own  part  I confess  to  being  a little  puzzled  to  know 
just  how  to  disi>ose  of  myself.  I knew  there  were  not  provisions  sufficient 
for  us  all  at  the  Colony,  and  as  to  staying  where  I was  I looked  upon  the 
chances  as  being  one  to  ten  of  freezing  to  death.  It  was  growing  colder 
every  minute,  and  the  wind  blowing  a hurricane.  The  only  avenue  open  to 
me  seemed  to  lay  in  the  possibility  of  crossing  the  creek.  Even  of  this 
“Hope  told  no  flattering  tale” — but  the  chance  was  at  least  one  in  a hun- 
dred and  I resolved  to  make  the  best  of  possibilities.  So  I gathered  up 
my  belongings  and,  accompanied  by  a friend — Amos  K.  Tullis — I started 
northward.  When  asked  where  I was  going  I replied:  “I  am  going  to  walk 
around  Cylinder  creek.”  Apparently  my  comrades  did  not  think  there  was 
much  danger  of  my  putting  this  threat  into  execution,  so  we  were  allowed 
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to  depart  in  peace.  We  ascenied  the  stream  about  one  and  a half  miles 
where  I saw  a bunch  of  willows,  which  I knew  must  grow  upon  the  bank  of 
the  channel,  and  might  perhaps  assist  us  in  crossing  if  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  the  place.  After  wading  about  eighty  rods  we  reached 
them  and  found  behind  them  a bank  of  snow  or  drift  formed  during  the 
winter  in  the  eddy  of  the  bunch  of  willows,  now  a compound  of  slush  and 
frozen  snow,  and  extending,  perhaps,  half-way  across  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
By  breaking  willow  brush  and  covering  the  snowbank  we  made  a partial 
bridge  which  served  to  support  us  as  far  as  it  went.  The  only  alternative 
was  now  to  jump,  which  I did,  and  to  my  surprise  and  gratification  I 
brought  up  in  about  five  feet  of  water,  being  lucky  enough  to  reach  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  channel.  My  comrade  now  threw  our  blankets  and 
followed.  He  was  not  so  fortunate  as  he  landed  ( ?)  in  deeper  water  and  was 
temporarily  in  danger  of  being  swept  away;  but  I quickly  reached  him  the 
muzzle  of  my  rifle  and  drew  him  to  my  side.  By  again  wading  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  we  gained  the  bluff,  thankful  that  “the  Rubicon”  was 
passed.  By  running  about  four  miles  we  reached  the  cabin  of  the  Shippey 
family  and  obtained  shelter  for  the  night.  The  same  evening  Captains 
Richards  and  Buncombe,  with  Smith  and  Mason,  came  in. 

Sunday  morning,  April  5.  We  returned  to  the  creek  to  look  for  our 
companions,  but  as  there  were  no  signs  of  life,  the  conviction  was  forced 
upon  us  that  our  fears  were  realized,  and  that  they  were  all  frozen  to  death- 
The  stream  was  by  this  time  frozen  over  except  the  channel,  about  fifty 
feet  wide,  in  which  the  ice  was  partially  formed,  but  not  sutSciently  solid 
to  walk  upon.  The  captains  deserve  praise  for  their  noble  efforts  in  be- 
half of  their  men.  They  worked  for  two  hours  in  the  severe  cold,  attempt- 
ing to  crawl  over  the  ice  to  reach  the  opposite  shore,  but,  notwithstanding 
their  warm  hearts,  the  intense  cold  overcame  them  and  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  attempt.  Returning  to  the  Shippey  cabin  another  night 
of  horrible  suspense  was  passed.  Comparatively  comfortable  as  we  were, 
the  condition  of  our  comrades  haunted  us  like  a grim  spectre.  We  could 
not  imagine  how  it  was  possible  for  them  to  survive  the  horrors  of  such 
another  night,  while  our  utter  inability  to  relieve  them  added  poignancy 
to  our  grief. 

Monday,  April  6.  We  again  proceeded  to  Cylinder  Creek  andfoimd  the  ice 
strong  enough  to  carry  a horse.  Crossing  over  we  were  overjoyed  to  find 
all  our  companions  alive.  They  w-ere  piled  up  like  so  many  flour  bags  in 
the  most  approved  style,  under  a frail  tent,  constructed  of  a wagon  cover, 
partially  banked  up  with  snow  which  served  to  check  the  fierce  wind  and 
saved  them  from  freezing  to  death.  Now  they  crossed  the  creek  on  the 
ice,  (the  formation  of  which  they  had  patiently  waited),  after  lying  in  this 
position  over  forty  hours,  ivithout  food  or  fire,  on  the  open  prairie,  with  the 
mercury  at  32°  beloio  zero. 

Those  of  us  who  had  succeeded  in  crossing  Cylinder  Creek  now  thought 
best  to  reach  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  paying  dearly  for  our  accommodations  where  we  stopped  over 
Sunday,  we  “departed  every  man  to  his  tent,”  some  going  by  way  of  Fort 
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Dodge,  and  others  striking  across  the  prairid  to  Boone  river,  I was  one 
of  a party  of  eleven  that  took  that  route.  The  first  night  we  slept  at  the 
house  of  Elwood  CoUins  on  Lott’s  creek.  These  good  Quaker  people  not 
only  gave  us  the  best  treatment  in  their  power,  but  volunteered  to  take 
care  of  two  of  our  exhausted  comrades — A.  N.  Hathway  and  E.  W.  Gates. 

Tuesday,  April  7.  We  arrived  at  Corsaut’s  on  Boone  river  about  ten 
o’clock  at  night.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Corsaut  hitched  up  his  team  and 
hauled  us  to  Webster  City.  We  arrived  at  home  Wednesday,  April  8,  about 
noon,  having  been  gone  seventeen  days  and  marched  250  miles. 

In  the  course  of  this  narrative  it  has  been  mentioned  that  four  women 
were  taken  captive  at  Spirit  Lake.  At  this  date  they  were  trudging  pain- 
fully toward  the  northwest  as  slaves  of  the  braves  of  Inkpaduta’s  band.  One 
of  the  braves  was  wounded  and  borne  on  a litter.  He  had  received  his 
wound  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Harriott,  and  was  the  only  member  of  Inkpa- 
duta’s band  injured,  except  the  one  killed  by  Mrs.  Church,  at  Springfield, 
Minnesota. 

The  captives  were  treated  as  beasts  of  burden  and,  after  suffering  untold 
hardships  and  indignities  at  the  hands  of  their  captors,  two  of  them  were 
murdered.  ‘ 

Six  weeks  after  the  massacre  at  the  lakes  the  Indians  reached  the  Big 
Sioux  river,  about  where  the  town  of  Flandreau,  in  South  Dakota,  now 
stands.  While  crossing  this  river  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  pushed  into  the 
stream  by  a young  brave  (?)  and  her  attempts  to  reach  the  shore  thwarted 
by  him  and  others  of  the  band  who  forced  her  back  into  the  current  and 
as  she  drifted  away  she  was  shot. 

The  fate  of  Mrs.  Noble  was  similar  to  that  of  Mrs.  Thatcher.  Having 
displeased  Roaring  Cloud — son  of  Inkpaduta — she  was  brained  with  a club. 
The  wife  of  Marble,  after  much  bargaining,  was  purchased  by  two  Indians 
and  brought  to  Chas.  E.  Flandreau,  agent  for  the  United  States  government 
for  the  Sioux  Indians,  at  the  agency  at  the  Yellow  Medicine  river  in  Min- 
nesota, May  21,  1857. 

Miss  Abbie  Gardner  was  ransomed  through  the  efforts  of  the  Indian 
agent,  Flandreau,  and  Governor  Medary,  of  Minnesota,  June  23, 1857.  The 
price  paid  for  her  was  two  horses,  twelve  blankets,  two  kegs  of  powder, 
twenty  pounds  of  tobacco,  thirty-two  yards  of  blue  squaw  cloth,  thirty- 
seven  yards  of  calico,  a few  ribbons,  etc. 

That  Inkpaduta  himself,  or  any  of  his  band,  except  Roaring  Cloud, 
ever  suffered  for  his  bloody  deeds  is  doubtful  in  the  extreme.  Roaring 
Cloud  was  killed.  He  ventured  back  to  the  Yellow  Medicine  to  woo,  it  is 
said,  some  dusky  maiden,  but  his  presence  was  revealed  by  an  enemy  and 
a detachment  of  soldiers  from  Fort  Ridgely  surrounded  him.  He  fought 
his  pursuers  but  fell  pierced  by  many  balls. 

Years  have  come  and  gone.  Time,  the  mighty  magician,  has  wrought 
wondrous  changes  in  the  landscape  about  Minnewaukon  and  Okoboji. 
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Where  once  stood  the  rude  log  cabin  of  the  early  pioneer  now  is  reared 
the  stately  mansion.  Where  once  the  industrious  beaver  patiently  wroughtr 
the  otter  played,  and  the  lordly  elk  stooped  to  slake  his  thirst,  may  now  be 
seen  domestic  fowls  and  lowing  herds.  Where  once  the  taU  prairie  grass 
waved,  now  ripening  wheat  covers  the  earth  as  with  a mantle  and  waving 
corn  nods  its  tassels  in  the  breeze.  And  where  blood  once  splashed  and 
enriched  the  soil,  flowers  spring  to  please  the  eye  and  charm  away  bitter 
memories  of  the  past. 

No  excellence  is  attained  without  a corresponding  sacrifice,  and  the 
blessings  of  peace  are  often  purchased  at  the  price  of  blood  and  treasure. 
That  ingratitude  is  not  a characteristic  of  Iowa  people  is  fully  attested  by 
the  granite  monument  at  Okoboji  and  the  brass  tablet  at  Webster  City, 
recording  the  names  of  those  who  suffered  or  died  that  the  present  gen- 
eration might  live.  Having  myself  participated  in  those  early  scenes  and 
struggles,  I value  them  at  their  true  worth,  and  here  offer  my  humble  trib- 
ute to  the  brave. 

High  Water  Prevents  Work. — State  Fish  and  Game 
Warden  Delevan  was  in  the  city  Wednesday  and  is  greatly 
put  out  because  the  work  of  taking  fish  from  the  lakes  and 
bayous,  for  distribution  thronghout  the  state,  cannot  be  com- 
menced. The  mighty  “Father  of  Waters”  is  on  a rampage, 
and  unless  it  begins  to  recede  soon  and  goes  down  very  rap- 
idly, there  will  be  very  little,  if  any  work  done  here  this  fall. 
As  a matter  of  fact  the  gathering  of  fish  should  have  com- 
menced about  September  1st  and  Deputy  Warden  Swift  had 
everything  in  readiness  for  an  active  season’s  work,  but  the 
fates  appeared  to  decree  otherwise,  and  the  unusual  and  un- 
looked for  high  water  has  made  the  work  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Such  high  water  in  the  fall  of  the  year  is  an  un- 
usual occurrence — in  fact,  it  has  occurred  but  once  before  in 
25  years,  and  that  was  in  the  fall  of  1881.  There  is  still 
hope  for  two  or  three  weeks’  work  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  month  and  the  first  of  next,  and  should  the  opportunity 
be  offered,  three  or  four  crews  of  fishermen  will  be  put  on- 
■ — Sahula  Semi-Weekhj  Gazeitc,  Oct.  13,  1900. 


Quick  Trip. — Mr.  Peter  Mertz  made  the  trip  from  San 
Francisco  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  the  short  space  of  30  days. 
— Western  American,  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  Jan.  17,  1852. 


THE  OLD  PRAIRIE  SLOUGH. 


BY  CHARLES  ALDRICH. 

Among  the  characteristic  landmarks  of  old  Iowa  which 
are  now  becoming  obsolete,  the  prairie  slough  was  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  and  the  most  necessary  to  be  reckoned 
with.  During  the  springs  and  summers  of  long  ago  one 
heard  a great  deal  about  them.  They  were  the  terror  of 
travelers,  for  in  those  days  we  had  no  railroads,  and  the 
Western  Stage  Company  was  often  compelled  by  the  bottom- 
less condition  of  the  roads  to  abandon  their  coaches  and  use 
common  lumber  wagons  instead.  A long  and  strong  rope 
was  often  indispensable,  both  with  the  coaches  and  lumber 
wagons.  It  was  tied  to  the  tongue  of  the  vehicle  which  had 
been  “sloughed  down,”  and  the  teams  were  placed  out  on 
solid  ground  where  they  could  pull  their  very  utmost.  It 
was  sometimes  necessary  to  pry  up  the  wheels,  and  it  came 
to  be  a saying  that  the  traveler  must  carry  with  him  a fence 
rail  in  order  to  do  his  part  in  the  business.  In  some  extreme 
cases  he  had  literally  to  “work  his  passage.”  When  I came 
into  Iowa  in  1857  the  railroad  extended  west  of  Dubuque 
only  thirty  miles.  From  there  on  we  journeyed  in  a lumber 
wagon,  in  which  we  carried  our  few  household  belongings, 
and  the  type,  cases  and  stands  for  a small,  old-fashioned 
printing  office.  Very  fortunately  my  wife  and  sister  rode  in 
a buggy.  The  No.  3 Washington  hand  press  was  wagoned 
through  later.  Our  route  was  close  to  the  present  track  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  We  had  several  times  to  unload  our 
lumber  wagon  and  carry  our  freight  across  by  hand.  In  the 
outskirts  of  the  village  of  Independence  we  saw  a wagon 
with  a much  lighter  load  than  ours  stuck  fast  in  the  center 
of  a wide  slough.  How  the  poor  man  and  team  were  extri- 
cated from  this  forlorn  place  we  never  knew,  for  they  were 
too  far  out  in  the  mud  and  water  for  us  to  attempt  to  reach 
them.  The  sloughs  were  very  plenty  on  this  long  road  of 
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150  miles,  and  we  often  had  to  use  all  our  skill  to  get 
through  or  around  them. 

Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin,  the  well-known  Iowan  who  has  made 
his  name  illustrious  through  his  beneficent  labors  in  behalf 
of  railroad  employes— a reform  of  which  he  was  the  sole 
originator — migrated  into  Webster  county  from  the  south. 
He  had  a heavily  loaded  wagon,  in  which  the  members  of  his 
family  were  also  riding,  and  when  he  attempted  to  cross — 
near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Stratford,  Hamilton 
county — one  of  those  wide,  deep  sloughs  through  which,  if 
you  went  one  way  you  would  likely  wish  you  had  gone 
another,  his  wagon  stuck  fast.  His  team  could  not  move  an 
inch  and  he  was  in  much  perplexity,  for  that  wide  stretch  of 
country  as  far  as  eye  could  reach  was  without  a house ! But 
leaving  things  as  they  were,  he  started  out  on  foot  to  see  if 
he  could  find  any  one  to  help  him.  He  soon  descried  a man 
with  two  or  three  yokes  of  oxen — a “breaking  team” — a 
couple  of  miles  away.  On  reaching  him  he  found  a ready 
helper  who  started  at  once  with  his  teams  to  get  him  out  of 
his  trouble.  On  reaching  the  spot  this  was  readily  accom- 
plished. Mr.  Coffin  was  very  grateful  and  wanted  to  pay  the 
rough  looking  young  man  for  what  he  had  done.  But  the 
latter  refused  to  take  anything.  Mr.  Coffin  tried  to  force 
upon  him  a |5.00  bill.  But  the  man  was  incorrigible.  Mr. 
C.  next  bethought  him  of  a bottle  of  whiskv  which  had 
luckily  been  brought  along  to  be  handy  in  case  of  “snake- 
bites,” but  the  prairie-breaker  was  equally  set  against  taking 
a drop  of  whisky!  Mr.  Coffin,  who  was  possibly  less  an 
advocate  of  prohibition  than  he  afterwards  became,  scarcely 
knew  what  to  make  of  a frontiersman  who  would  neither 
take  pay  for  so  good  a job  nor  indulge  in  “a  pull”  at  the 
whisky  bottle ! That  event  occurred  some  forty-seven  years 
ago.  Mr.  Coffin  “still  lives”  on  his  farm  near  Fort  Dodge, 
and  John  N.  Maxwell,  who  helped  him  out  of  the  slough, 
also  resides  on  his  farm  a few  miles  southeast  of  Webster 
City.  Mr.  Maxwell,  who  was  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Spirit 
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Lake  Expedition  and  of  the  great  Civil  War,  is  yet  a practi- 
cal temperance  man,  “peart  and  chipper,”  as  I once  heard 
Walt  Whitman  describe  himself,  hale  and  hearty,  at  the 
threshold  of  old  age. 

The  prairie  slough  was  always  an  interesting  object  and 
a wonder  to  me.  In  the  winter  it  would  be  frozen  solid — as 
cold  and  dead  as  an  iceberg.  Some  of  the  larger  ones,  how- 
ever, would  be  studded  with  muskrat  houses,  huge  piles  of 
coarse  weeds  and  mosses,  which  the  animals  tore  up  from  the 
bottoms  of  the  sloughs.  These  creatures  wintered  in  their 
houses  safe  from  everything  except  the  spears  of  the  Mus- 
quakie  Indians.  But  in  the  summers  the  prairie  sloughs 
were  fairly  alive — and  with  a variety  of  life.  Several  species 
of  small  mollusks — coiled  shells — the  names  of  which  the 
reader  may  find  in  any  elementary  book  of  conchology,  if  he 
is  curious  about  such  matters — had  lived  and  died  in  our 
prairie  sloughs  for  countless  ages.  The  winds  drifted  the 
bleached  and  empty  shells  ashore,  where  they  often  looked 
like  piles  of  small  white  gravel.  Several  species  of  birds 
nested  in  the  weeds  and  coarse  grasses  which  grew  out  in  the 
water.  Yellow-headed  blackbirds  were  the  most  conspicuous. 
They  were  about  the  size  of  the  purple  grackle  (crow  black- 
bird) which  often  comes  nowadays  into  our  cities  and  towns 
to  build  its  nests  and  rear  its  young  in  the  shade  trees.  The 
head  and  neck  almost  to  the  shoulders  were  a bright  yellow 
and  glistened  like  polished  gold.  They  were  very  beautiful 
birds,  but  their  notes  were  terribly  harsh — as  distressing  as  the 
filing  of  a saw.  The  beautiful  red-wings  also  made  their 
homes  in  the  sloughs,  as  did  the  marsh  wrens.  They  ingeni- 
ously wove  together  several  stalks  of  coarse  grass  and  made 
themselves  strong  nests — safe  from  predatory  wolves  and 
foxes.  In  point  of  numbers  the  red-wings  far  surpassed  the 
others,  breeding  every  summer  by  millions  in  our  prairie 
sloughs.  The  nests  of  the  marsh  wrens  were  marvels  of 
ingenuity.  When  minks  were  plenty,  they  also  had 
their  abodes  in  and  about  the  sloughs.  Ducks,  geese  and 
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cranes  summered  in  these  damp  regions,  often  appropriating 
the  muskrat  houses  for  their  nests.  And  there  were  mosqui- 
tos beyond  any  computation.  They  simply  swarmed  in 
clouds. 

Myriads  of  beautiful  dragon-flies — “devil’s  darning 
needles” — were  also  evolved  in  these  prairie  sloughs.  The 
young  dragon-fly,  in  the  first  stage  in  which  it  would  inter- 
est a common  observer,  was  an  ill-looking,  scraggy,  rough 
water  bug.  But  it  presently  grew  tired  of  living  under 
water,  and  on  a warm,  sunshiny  day,  crawled  up  one  of  the 
weed-stalks.  Finding  a fit  place  for  ridding  itself  of  its  old 
clothes,  it  sat  down  to  wait.  After  a while  as  it  dried  off  in 
the  sun,  the  back  of  the  head  cracked  open  and  a new  head, 
shining  like  a diamond,  was  slowly  protruded.  Its  back  also 
soon  split  open  and  the  new  creature  slowly  came  forth  with 
a little  bundle  compactly  rolled  up  on  the  middle  segment  of 
its  body.  As  the  sun  continued  to  warm  the  insect  the  bun- 
dle unfolded,  stretching  out  into  gauzy  wings.  If,  at  this 
juncture,  you  frightened  it,  the  smart  young  dragon-fly 
promptly  flew  away.  Its  birth  and  education  were  things  of 
its  brief  past  and  it  was  “ready  for  business” — keen  to  enjoy 
all  the  pleasures  of  its  short  existence.  The  old  shell  closed 
up  as  the  new  insect  left  it,  and  remained  a dry,  gray  husk, 
clinging  by  the  stiffened  limbs  to  the  support  selected  for 
this  curious  transformation  scene. 

No  two  prairie  sloughs  were  alike.  We  had  ponds  or 
lakelets,  where  the  water  was  open,  in  rare  instances  abound- 
ing with  fish — and  others,  where  the  surface  was  covered 
with  dense  growths  of  bulrushes  and  coarse  grasses,  which 
looked  black  when  seen  from  a little  distance.  One  could  go 
around  such  places  dry  shod.  Little  valleys  with  but  gradual 
descent,  down  which  the  water  slowly  crept  through  the 
grass  roots  and  the  black  ooze,  were  also  called  sloughs,  as 
were  wide  reaches  of  swamp  lands.  These  last  were  the 
teamsters’  and  travelers’  terror,  for  it  was  impossible  to  go 
around  them.  In  the  spring  and  in  rainy  seasons  they  be- 
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came  almost  impassable,  and  when  a wagon  stuck  fast  the 
horses  or  oxen  had  a wonderful  penchant  for  lying  down,  no 
doubt  in  great  discouragement — and  there  you  were! 

In  July,  1859,  I made  a journey  to  Spirit  Lake.  Cyrus 
C.  Carpenter — years  afterwards  one  of  our  distinguished 
governors — was  easily  persuaded  to  go  with  me  and  show  me 
the  way,  which  was  scarcely  more  for  many  a weary  mile 
than  a dim  trail.  He  was  familiar  with  every  mile  of  the 
journey  and  I was  not.  The  weather  was  so  extremely  warm 
that  my  horse  gave  out  on  the  treeless,  houseless,  25-mile 
prairie  between  the  Des  Moines  river  and  the  lake,  and  we 
had  to  stop  on  the  road  until  the  sun  went  down,  and  travel 
until  1 a.  m.  to  reach  our  destination.  While  resting  on  the 
ground  in  the  shade  of  the  buggy  we  became  very  thirsty. 
Finally,  Carpenter,  pointing  southwest,  asked  me,  “Do  you 
see  that  patch  of  black  grass?”  I saw  it  plainly  though  it 
was  half  a mile  distant.  “There,”  he  remarked,  “is  plenty 
of  water,  and  I will  go  and  get  some.”  After  long  plodding 
through  the  long  prairie  grass  he  returned  with  half  a pail 
of  water.  It  contained  fragments  of  decaying  bulrushes, 
and  was  doubtless  alive  with  animalcula,  but  in  my  terrible 
thirst  I never  tasted  anything  more  refreshing.  The  grass 
was  black — dark  green — because  it  grew  tall  and  rank  in  the 
mud  and  water.  Carpenter  had  learned  all  about  “black  grass” 
in  his  work  as  government  surveyor. 

The  prairie  slough  also  entered  into  our  local  politics — 
in  this  way : we  had  somebody  running  for  office  every  year, 
much  as  we  do  nowadays.  One  of  “the  claims”  that  some 
of  these  patriots  used  to  set  up  was,  that  they  had  “waded 
sloughs”  in  the  interests  of  pioneer  settlers!  I remember 
stating  editorially  in  reply  to  one  of  these  “claims,”  that 
undoubtedly  in  coming  time  monuments  would  be  set  up  to 
mark  places  where  some  of  these  illustrious  men  had 
entered  the  sloughs  and  where  they  came  out  on  the  farther 
sides.  I had  my  own  experience  in  the  sloughs,  and  can 
recall  many  instances  in  which  my  buggy  stuck  fast,  the 
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horses  fell  down,  and  I had  to  jump  into  the  water — and  be 
very  quick  about  it,  too — and  loosen  the  harness  to  save  the 
poor  beasts  from  drowning. 

Among  the  precious  schemes  adopted  by  ambitious  peo- 
ple for  draining  sloughs,  I recall  one  which  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  unique — far  ahead  of  any  ever  devised  by  the 
late  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  our  great  American  authori- 
ty in  that  field  of  usefulness.  These  drainage  “experts” 
were  reported  to  have  “invented”  this  plan;  A large  ditching- 
plow  was  drawn  by  means  of  long  ropes  and  several  yokes  of 
oxen,  across  the  shallow  enclosed  ponds,  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  simply  making  a large  furrow,  but  providing  no 
outlet  whatever!  This  was  termed  “draining  the  swamp 
lands!”  It  used  to  be  asserted  in  those  early  days  that  some 
of  these  thrifty  operators  occasionally  found  county  authori- 
ties along  the  frontier  weak  enough,  or  dishonest  enough,  to 
grind  out  warrants  and  pay  for  such  work!  And  thus  they 
doubtless  “made  money.” 

But  what  changes  have  been  wrought!  The  prairie 
slough  is  almost  as  much  a thing  of  the  past  as  the  deer  or 
the  buffalo.  Tile  drainage  and  the  obvious  changes  in  our 
climate  have  made  dry  land  of  their  beds,  and  many  species 
of  animals  and  birds  which  once  dwelt  in  them  have  entirely 
disappeared.  Even  the  large  aquatic  and  wading  birds  no 
longer  pass  this  way,  or  come  and  go  in  very  diminished 
numbers.  Some  species  may  also  be  very  near  extinction. 
Cultivated  fields  occupy  the  places  where  the  little  lakes  and 
ponds  shimmered  in  silvery  brightness  forty  years  ago. 


Death  of  a Revolutionaby  Soldieb. — Timothy  Brown, 
a revolutionary  soldier,  died  in  Washington  county,  in  this 
State,  on  the  3d  instant,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two. 
He  was  in  the  army  at  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 
— Western  American,  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  Jan.  17,  1852. 
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3Ir.  Presid^int,  Pioneer  Laic  Makers  of  Iowa,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen: — I do  not  stop  to  debate  with  myself  the  propriety 
of  a son  oflPering  a tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  but 
gladly  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  speak  on  'the  life,  char- 
acter and  legislative  services  of  Arial  K.  Eaton.  The 
exhaustive  biography  of  his  old-time  personal  friend  and 
co-legislator,  P.  M.  Casady,  which  was  published  in  your 
records  of  the  re-union  of  1898,  and  the  elaborate  paper  read 
by  A.  K.  Eaton  himself  on  “Recollections  of  the  3d  General. 
Assembly,”  at  your  re-union  in  1892,  vt^hich  was  also  pub- 
lished, render  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  burden  you  with 
many  details. 

He  was  born  amid  the  hills  of  New  Hampshire,  at  Sutton, 
in  Merrimack  county,  December  1,  1813,  and  died  July  16, 
1896,  at  his  home  in  Osage,  where  he  had  lived  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

His  was  an  heroic  ancestry.  His  grandfather  followed 
the  regulars  from  Concord  to  Boston;  was  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill;  became  lieutenant  and  served  throughout  the 
Revolutionary  War.  He  was  of  the  stern  Puritan  stock.  He 
belonged  to  the  New  England  race  of  Puritans:  that  race 
that  challenged  the  haughty  slave-holding  cavalier  of  the 
South  and  was  victor  in  the  combat.  It  is  the  Puritan  of 
New  England  that  has  made  America  what  she  is. 

In  his  childhood  his  first  morning  view  was  of  the  sun- 
kissed  granite  crags  of  Kearsarge  just  across  the  valley  from 
his  home.  That  rugged  mountain  was  worthy  to  give  its 
name  to  the  American  ocean  terror.  Just  over  the  mountain 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  leonine  Webster,  and  a little 
farther  away  of  the  brilliant  lawyer  and  afterward  president 
of  the  United  States,  Franklin  Pierce.  At  the  foot  of  it 

*This  paper  was  prepared  at  the  invitation  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  by 
Hon.  Willard  L.  Eaton,  son  of  Gen.  A.  K.  Eaton,  and  read  at  the  Biennial  Beunion 
of  the  Pioneer  Law  Makers  of  Iowa,  held  in  the  State  Historical  Art  Room,  Febru- 
ary 14  and  15,  1900. 
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Senator  William  E.  Chandler  lives  today.  Adjoining  the 
Eaton  farm  on  the  north  was  the  birth-place  of  Gen.  John 
Eaton  and  his  family,  for  many  years  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  now  in  charge  of  educational  matters 
at  Porto  Rico.  Just  beyond  and  across  the  valley  lived  the 
Pillsburys,  now  of  Minneapolis,  the  elder  members  of  whom 
went  to  school  to  my  father  in  his  young  manhood.  At  an 
early  age  he  became  fatherless,  and  somehow,  upon  the  rock- 
iest of  all  farms,  his  mother  lived  and  he  managed  to  obtain 
an  academic  education.  He  was  scholarly  from  his  childhood 
and  always  an  idealist.  Those  New  England  men  of  the  earlier 
time  communed  with  the  mountains.  They  seemed  to  absorb 
the  very  integrity  of  the  granite  upon  which  they  walked. 
I have  wondered  if  those  men  of  the  earlier  day,  as  they 
walked  amid  the  hills  and  looked  upon  the  purpling  horizons 
and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  granite  crag  and  lofty 
mountain,  did  not  get  Hsions  of  great  things  that  we  know 
nothing  of.  I have  wondered  whether  great  stone  faces,  like 
that  in  the  Franconian  mountains,  did  not  form  themselves 
out  of  the  hills  and  become  imbued  with  life  and  speak  to 
them  great  thoughts  in  a language  of  which  we  can  never 
know.  It  must  make  men  kingly  and  majestic  to  walk 
and  talk  with  mountain  brook  and  majestic  New  England 
scenery. 

My  father  began  teaching  when  be  was  seventeen.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  turned  his  face  toward  the  un- 
known, trackless  west.  He  finally  reached  Detroit,  and  lack 
of  money  compelled  him  to  walk  300  miles  across  Michigan 
to  Washington,  Ohio.  Stern  necessity  then  pointed  out  to 
him  a vacant  log  house,  which  he  fitted  up  with  slabs  on  pins 
for  desks  and  began  a select  school  with  two  pupils.  His 
room  was  soon  filled,  however,  and  he  taught  there  for  three 
years  and  then  made  his  way  to  Randolph  county,  Indiana. 
For  several  years  he  was  county  auditor  of  that  county.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842  in  Randolph  county,  In- 
diana. On  December  7,  1844,  he  was  married  to  my  mother. 
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Sarah  Jarnigan,  who  still  lives  at  the  old  home  in  Osage. 
In  1846  he  again  turned  his  face  toward  the  west  and  crossed 
the  Mississippi  and  settled  in  Delhi,  Delaware  county,  Iowa, 
in  the  second  log  cabin  built  upon  the  town  plat.  In  this 
log  cabin  I was  born  October  13,  1848.  He  was  soon 
elected  to  the  office  of  prosecuting  attorney,  and  in  1850  to 
the  3d  Greneral  Assembly,  and  re-elected  in  1852.  We  are 
now  speaking  of  a time  half  a century  ago.  The  mists  and 
the  shadows  have  gathered  about  those  days  and  to  call  them 
up  seems  like  the  stirring  of  the  breeze  upon  the  mountains. 
But  two  years  before  that  the  Indians  had  been  removed 
from  northeastern  Iowa.  In  his  first  election  but  350  votes 
were  cast  in  all,  west  of  Dubuque  county.  But  fourteen 
families  so  far  as  known  lived  west  of  Delaware  county. 
Eleven  of  those  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cedar  Falls  and 
Janesville,  and  three  in  the  neighborhood  of  old  Bradford, 
formerly  near  the  present  site  of  Nashua.  When  he  entered 
the  legislature  he  represented  an  empire.  Its  boundary  on 
the  east  was  the  mighty  Mississippi;  on  the  south  the  south 
lines  of  Dubuque,  Delaware,  Buchanan  and  Black  Hawk 
counties  to  the  Des  Moines  river;  on  the  west  the  Des 
Moines  river  itself;  on  the  north  the  Minnesota  line.  All 
this  vast  country,  except  what  was  termed  the  Turkey  river 
country,  was  included  in  his  district.  To  call  up  such  a fact 
may  well  stagger  credulity.  In  the  presence  of  it  one  ought 
to  pause  and  reverently,  with  uncovered  head  and  uplifted 
heart,  exclaim  “What  hath  God  wrought!”  That  tenantless 
empire  of  fifty  years  ago  has  become  the  garden  of  the 
world.  The  smiling  face  of  prosperity  looks  upon  it.  Hap- 
piness walks  its  highways  and  virtue  guards  it.  It  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  any  other  tract  of  its  size  under  the 
sun. 

When  Arial  K.  Eaton  left  his  cabin  home  for  Iowa  City, 
the  then  capital,  to  attend  the  3d  General  Assembly,  he 
walked  the  entire  distance  from  Delhi  and  received  pay  for 
a mileage  of  150  miles.  The  compensation  of  legislators  in 
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those  days  was  $2.00  per  day  for  the  first  fifty  days  and 
$1.00  per  day  thereafter,  and  mileage  at  ten  cents  per  mile. 
It  was  in  this  session  that  the  Code  of  1851  was  adopted,  and 
it  is  a priceless  heritage  to  me  to  scan  the  journals  of  that 
session  and  find  the  name  of  A.  K.  Eaton  mentioned  so  fre- 
quently and  so  honorably.  He  was  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  it  was  fitting  that  he  should  be 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  schools  in  those  earlier  days 
when  the  foundations  of  our  State  were  being  laid.  In  those 
days  was  born  our  present  school  system,  which  is  the  de- 
light and  pride  of  Iowa,  He  served  on  many  other  commit- 
tees, but  it  seems  to  me  from  my  knowledge  of  him,  and 
remembering  that  in  all  his  life  he  took  a deep  interest  in 
our  schools,  that  he  must  have  been  more  interested  in  edu- 
cational matters  than  in  any  other,  even  his  chosen  profession 
of  the  law.  There  are  those  still  living  and  in  this  presence 
who  served  with  him  and  who  know  of  his  energy,  his  untir- 
ing labor  and  his  valuable  services  in  the  3d  and  4th  sessions 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  Iowa.  While  a member  of  the 
Legislature  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  that  unique  character  in  American  history,  George  W. 
Jones.  He  was  his  loyal  supporter  in  his  successful  race  for 
the  first  United  States  senatorship  of  Iowa.  The  friendship 
between  those  men  thus  early  formed  was  lasting  and  unwav- 
ering. Their  deaths  were  within  a week  of  each  other.  It 
was  a beautiful  sight,  and  one  never  to  be  forgotten,  to  see 
those  two  men  together  in  later  years  when  their  heads 
became  white  with  the  blossoms  of  age;  when  they  lived  in 
the  glory  of  the  past  and  without  fear  of  the  future.  In  1855, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Gen.  Jones,  my  father  was 
appointed  receiver  of  the  land  office,  and  first  removed  to 
Decorah  and  finally  with  the  land  office  settled  at  Osage 
where  he  became  one  of  the  original  town  proprietors  and 
where  the  balance  of  his  life  was  spent.  The  last  time  my 
father  met  with  you  was  at  your  re-union  in  1894,  when  the 
whole  State,  as  it  were,  under  the  proclamation  of  Governor 
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Jackson,  met  in  the  capitol  to  do  honor  to  that  marvelous 
character,  Gen.  George  W.  Jones.  My  father  sat  beside  him 
on  the  speaker’s  platform  in  the  House,  Gen.  Jones  was 
then  ninety  years  of  age.  A.  K.  Eaton,  who  was  then  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  spoke  from  the  same  platform.  You 
will  remember  him,  tall  and  stately,  with  the  stoop  that 
always  comes  in  the  afternoon  of  life,  as  he  spoke  of  the 
early  days  of  Iowa.  His  mental  characteristics  were  some- 
what peculiar.  He  had  the  integrity  of  his  own  granite 
hills  of  New  Hampshire.  His  purposes  were  fixed,  but  they 
were  always  upward.  He  was  utterly  incapable  of  a dishon- 
est thought  or  act.  His  face  showed  strength  of  character, 
and  while  he  never  uttered  a joke  in  his  life,  yet  he  enjoyed 
pure  wit  and  frequently  indulged  in  it.  No  man  ever  heard 
him  utter  a word  that  was  not  perfectly  proper  for  any  par- 
lor in  the  land.  During  his  declining  !years  he  was  the 
most  familiar  figure  upon  our  streets.  He  had  a smile  and 
a kindly  word  for  every  man,  woman  and  child.  Somehow, 
he  instinctively  knew  where  poverty,  distress  and  trouble 
dwelt,  and  was  a constant  visitor  to  such  as  needed  his  en- 
couraging presence.  The  angel  of  peace  hovered  over  his 
declining  years.  He  went  out  from  this  world  without  fear, 
for  he  knew  that  his  upright  life  made  him  a prince  wherever 
he  might  be,  either  here  or  in  the  hereafter.  His  funeral 
was  held  under  the  trees  in  the  park  and  there  were  gathered 
such  a company  as  never  met  before.  Men,  women  and 
children  who  never  saw  the  inside  of  a church  were  there,  for 
they  were  his  friends.  Our  little  world  said  of  him,  “The 
elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up  and 
say  to  all  the  world  ‘This  was  a man.’”  And  he  was  a 
Pioneer  Law  Maker  of  Iowa. 

Gentlemen:  the  twilight  and  the  shadows  are  gathering 
about  the  most  of  you.  Remember  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  death,  for  your  works  which  represent  you  will  fol- 
low you.  Your  friends,  or  your  sons,  will  speak  as  I have 
done,  and  keep  your  memory  green.  I thank  you. 


OLD  CHANNELS  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  IN  SOUTH- 
EASTEKN  IOWA. 


BY  FRANK  LEVERETT. 

One  would  naturally  think  that  a stream  which  had  been 
dignified  by  the  title  “Father  of  Waters”  would  be  one  that 
had  shown  evidence  of  exceptional  stability  rather  than  a 
bent  toward  vagrancy.  But  the  Mississippi  has  been  truly 
a vagrant  stream ; sometimes  it  has  been  forced  from  its  bed 
by  the  intrusion  of  ice  in  the  glacial  winter,  and  sometimes 
by  the  accumulations  of  its  own  dirt  or  sediment.  It  has 
been  shifting  not  only  in  the  middle  portion  on  the  borders 
of  Iowa,  but  in  its  lower  and  its  upper  portions  as  well.  So 
many  have  been  its  wanderings  that  only  a part  of  them  are 
as  yet  understood. 

If  we  turn  to  a good  map  of  the  lower  end  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley,  a series  of  branching  channels  will  be  found,  which 
distribute  the  waters  quite  widely  before  entering  the  Gulf. 
These  branching  channels  or  distributaries  are  traversing  a 
great  accumulation  of  sediment  or  delta  deposit  that  has  been 
brought  down  the  river  and  dropped  near  its  mouth.  The 
branchings  and  shiftings  of  the  stream  there,  are  apparent  to 
every  one  for  they  are  now  in  progress.  The  reason  for  the 
shiftings  is  also  readily  found  in  the  excessive  deposition 
which  has  taken  place.  The  main  channel  of  the  stream  for 
a long  distance  above  its  mouth  has  built  up  its  bed  and 
banks  until  it  is  now  fiowing  on  a low  ridge  which  slopes 
away  from  the  river  toward  either  bluff.  It  has  become 
necessary  to  build  artificial  banks  or  levees  to  hold  the  stream 
in  its  course.  When  these  are  broken  in  time  of  freshets 
the  river  turns  into  the  lower  land  that  borders  its  channel 
and  it  becomes  difficult  to  bring  it  into  subjection  and  hold 
it  in  its  old  course. 

This  behavior  of  the  Mississippi  will  serve  to  show  how 
easily  the  course  of  a large  stream  may  be  shifted  under  cer- 
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tain  conditions.  To  illustrate  the  opposite  condition,  of  very 
prolonged  persistence,  we  would  cite  the  Susquehanna,  which 
crosses  the  entire  Appalachian  System  of  mountains  and  ap- 
pears to  have  maintained  its  course  faithfully  through  the 
long  period  in  which  the  mountains  have  been  in  process  of 
uplift.  Whether  a stream  shall  persist  in  its  course  or  be 
turned  adrift  depends  upon  its  ability  to  meet  and  overcome 
obstacles  and  adverse  conditions. 

Although  no  mountains  of  rock  have  been  uplifted  in  the 
path  of  the  Mississippi,  its  valley  and  much  of  its  drainage 
basin  have  more  than  once  been  encroached  upon  by  a mov- 
ing mountain  of  ice,  which  became  a more  complete  obstacle 
to  its  old  course  of  drainage  than  the  Appalachian  Mountains 
have  been  to  the  course  of  the  Susquehanna.  There  seems 
also  to  have  been  times  when  the  upper  portion  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  has  had  similar  conditions  to  those  which  are 
now  found  in  its  lower  course.  As  indicated  below,  its  delta- 
like, silted  up  portion,  at  one  time  reached  to  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

THE  EVIDENCE  OF  SUCCESSIVE  GLACIATIONS. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  settlement  it  has  been  noted 
that  the  central  portion  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  carries  a 
mass  of  earth  and  rocks  made  up  of  materials,  gathered  at 
various  points  in  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States, 
which  have  been  transported  southward  as  far  as  the  vicinity 
of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers.  This  mass  of  earth  and 
rocks  has  come  to  be  known  as  “drift”  or  “glacial  drift,”  and 
the  transportation  has  been  found  to  be  due  to  movement  of 
ice  from  Canada  down  into  the  Mississippi  Basin.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  the  ice  floated  as  bergs  and  dropped  the 
earthy  material  and  stones  which  it  contained  into  an  inland 
sea  or  arm  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  now  it  is  well  estab- 
lished that  it  moved  on  the  surface  of  the  land  in  great  fields 
such  as  the  ice-field  which  still  covers  much  of  Greenland, 
and  moves  from  the  interior  to  the  borders  of  that  island.  A 
full  discussion  of  the  evidence  that  it  was  a field  of  land  ice 
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and  not  floating  icebergs  cannot  be  given  in  tbe  space  allowed 
for  this  paper.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  sufiicient  to  say 
that  the  drift  has  such  a definite  southern  border  as  could 
have  resulted  only  from  a movement  over  a land  area.  If 
the  drift  had  been  deposited  in  a sea  its  border  should  be 
very  indefinite.  In  addition  to  the  definite  border  at  the 
south  there  is  found  to  be  a tract  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
region  which  is  driftless,  though  bordered  on  all  sides  by 
heavy  deposits  of  drift.  This  tract  lies  mainly  in  southwest- 
ern Wisconsin  and  extends  slightly  into  northwestern  Illinois, 
northeastern  Iowa  and  southeastern  Minnesota.  It  has  a 
lower  altitude  than  regions  to  the  north  which  are  heavily 
covered  with  drift.  This  and  other  evidence  goes  to  show 
that  its  driftless  character  is  not  due  to  its  being  above  the 
limits  of  the  fields  of  ice,  but  instead  it  stood  outside  their 
limits. 

The  character  of  the  drift  and  other  evidence  indicate 
that  one  field  of  ice,  known  as  the  Keewatin,  moved  from 
Keewatin  in  the  central  part  of  Canada  southward  across 
Manitoba,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  northern  Missouri  and  the  adja- 
cent portions  of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska  and  Kansas  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Missouri  River.  It  appears  also  to  have  en- 
croached a little  upon  western  Illinois.  The  driftless  area, 
just  mentioned,  stood  on  its  eastern  border.  Another  field 
of  ice  known  as  the  Labrador,  moved  from  the  elevated 
region  east  and  south  of  Hudson  Bay  southwestward  across 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  states  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  In- 
diana and  Illinois  to  southeastern  Iowa.  The  driftless  area 
stood  on  the  western  border  of  this  ice-field.  There  was  still 
another  ice-field  in  the  Cordilleran  region  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  but  that  does  not  bear  upon  the  present  discussion. 

In  addition  to  the  division  into  several  ice-fields  a study 
of  the  drift  has  shown  that  it  is  necessary  to  recognize  suc- 
cessive advances  and  retreats  of  each  of  these  ice-fields.  Ac- 
count must  also  be  taken  of  the  order  of  advance  of  the  dif- 
ferent ice-fields.  It  is  found  that  after  an  ice-field  had 
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reached  its  farthest  limits  and  then  had  melted  back  far 
to  the  north  another  advance  took  place  which  carried  the 
ice-field  nearly  to  its  previous  limits.  This  alternation  was 
repeated  several  times  producing  a succession  similar  to  that 
of  a series  of  years  in  our  northern  latitudes,  the  glaciation 
finding  its  counterpart  in  our  snowy  winter  and  the  succeed- 
ing period  of  freedom  from  ice  in  our  warm  summer  season. 

As  each  of  these  glaciations  has  produced  an  easily  recog- 
nized deposit  of  drift  geologists  have  been  able  to  interpret 
the  succession  of  events.  They  have  found  it  convenient  to 
apply  names  to  the  successive  glaciations  and  to  the  deposits 
of  drift  which  they  made  and  also  to  the  interglacial  stages. 
The  glaciation  in  which  the  Keewatin  ice-field  reached  far- 
thest is  called  the  Kansan  stage  of  glaciation,  and  its  deposits 
the  Kansan  drift,  because  in  Kansas  it  reached  its  extreme 
limits. 

There  is  evidence  in  eastern  and  southern  Iowa  of  the 
existence  of  a still  earlier  sheet  of  drift,  called  the  Pre-Kan- 
san, which  seems  to  fall  short  of  the  limits  reached  by  the 
Kansan  drift.  Being  completely  covered  by  the  later  de- 
posits very  little  is  known  concerning  it,  but  it  probably  had 
considerable  influence  upon  the  drainage.  We  leave  it  with 
this  brief  notice. 

The  glaciation  in  which  the  Labrador  ice-field  reached 
its  farthest  limits  is  called  the  Illinoian  stage,  and  its 
deposits  the  Illinoian  drift,  because  it  terminated  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Keewatin  ice-field  had  reached 
its  farthest  limits,  deposited  the  Kansan  drift  sheet,  and 
withdrawn  from  the  field,  long  before  the  Labrador  ice-field 
reached  its  extreme  limits  and  made  the  deposit  of  the  Illi- 
noian drift.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  region  where  these 
drift  sheets  overlap,  in  southeastern  Iowa.  There  the  sur- 
face of  the  Kansan  drift  has  been  concealed  beneath  the  Illi- 
noian drift.  It  is  found  by  outcrops  along  streams  and  by 
well  records,  that  the  Kansan  drift  had  become  channelled 
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by  streams,  and  weathered  deeply,  and  a well  defined  soil 
had  formed  on  it,  before  the  Illinoian  drift  was  deposited. 
The  period  of  weathering  and  soil  formation,  has  been  called 
the  Yarmouth  interglacial  stage,  from  the  village  of  Yarmouth 
in  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  where  the  occurrence  of  this 
buried  soil  first  came  to  the  writer’s  notice.  The  soil  and 
attendant  weathering  is  called  the  Yarmouth  soil  and  weath- 
ered zone. 

Following  the  melting  away  of  the  Labrador  ice-field  and 
uncovering  of  the  Illinoian  drift  there  came  another  period 
of  erosion  by  streams  and  weathering  and  soil  formation, 
which  is  known  as  the  Sangamon  interglacial  stage.  This 
was  succeeded  by  another  advance  of  the  ice  both  on  the  east 
and  west  side  of  the  driftless  area.  It  fell  short  a little  of 
reaching  the  limits  of  the  earlier  glaciations  on  the  borders 
of  the  driftless  area  and  fell  far  short  of  reaching  so  far  south 
as  the  older  drift  sheets.  That  on  the  west  side  of  the  drift- 
less area  extended  south  into  eastern  Iowa  about  to  Iowa 
City,  its  southern  limits  being  in  the  northern  parts  of  John- 
son, Cedar  and  Scott  counties,  and  its  eastern  limits  in  west- 
ern Dubuque,  eastern  Jones,  and  northeastern  Clinton 
counties.  It  projected  down  the  Wapsipinnicon  valley 
about  to  the  Mississippi,  overlapping  slightly  the  Illinoian 
drift  in  eastern  Clinton  and  northern  Scott  counties.  This 
has  been  named  the  Iowan  stage  of  glaciation,  and  the 
deposits  which  it  made  the  Iowan  drift,  from  the  clear  devel- 
opment in  eastern  Iowa.  The  immense  bowlders  of  north- 
eastern Iowa  were  deposited  at  this  stage  of  glaciation.  At 
the  time  of  the  Iowan  glaciation  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
exceptionally  low  altitude  and  slack  drainage  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  as  far  up  as  St.  Paul,  and  this  as  shown  below 
had  an  important  influence  upon  the  drainage. 

Later  stages  of  glaciation  affected  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  as  their  influence  upon  the  portion  of  the  val- 
ley bordering  eastern  Iowa  is  less  distinct  than  that  of  the 
stages  mentioned  space  will  not  be  taken  to  discuss  them. 
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THE  OLD  DBAINAGE  OF  THE  UPPER  MISSISSIPPI. 

The  portion  of  the  Mississippi  drainage  basin  which  lies 
within  the  limits  of  the  drift  has  a drainage  system  which  is 
very  different  from  the  system  or  systems  which  drained  the 
same  region  before  the  drift  was  deposited.  The  Mississippi 
itself  may  be  occupying  sections  of  two  or  more  independent 
preglacial  valleys.  The  drift  deposits  have  so  greatly  con- 
cealed the  old  valleys  that  it  is  hardly  possible  at  present  to 
determine  what  relation  the  several  sections  sustained  to  one 
another,  much  less  to  show  the  relation  to  the  great  systems 
by  which  the  interior  of  North  America  was  drained. 

Keferring  to  the  drainage  map  of  southeastern  Iowa 
(Plate  1)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is 
very  irregular  in  width.  It  is  narrow  near  Le  Claire,  and 
from  Davenport  to  Muscatine.  It  is  also  narrow  for  a few 
miles  above  Keokuk.  But  elsewhere  it  has  a width  of  three 
to  six  miles.  These  narrow  portions  are  at  places  where  the 
river  has  departed  from  old  lines  of  drainage  while  the  broad 
portions  denote  places  where  it  is  utilizing  the  old  valleys. 

The  portion  on  the  border  of  northeastern  Iowa  seems  to 
have  turned  away  from  the  present  valley  near  Clinton;  but 
it  has  not  been  fully  determined  whether  it  passed  southeast- 
ward through  the  Green  Kiver  Basin  of  Illinois  to  enter  the 
present  Illinois  Valley  near  Hennepin,  or  took  a westward 
course  for  a few  miles  through  the  lower  end  of  the  Wapsi- 
pinnicon  Valley  and  then  turned  south  westward  past  Durant 
to  join  the  old  valley  occupied  by  the  present  Mississippi 
below  Muscatine.  However,  the  evidence  from  wells  and  the 
great  breadth  of  the  Green  River  Basin  seem  to  favor  the 
southeastward  course  into  the  Illinois.  This  being  the  case 
the  Mississippi  passes  from  one  old  drainage  system  to  an- 
other in  its  course  between  Clinton  and  Muscatine.  But  if 
the  southwestward  route  proves  to  have  been  the  course  of 
the  old  drainage  the  present  river  departs  from  it  only  a few 
miles  and  enters  a lower  section  of  the  same  old  valley  below 
Muscatine  which  it  occupies  above  Clinton. 
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There  seems  to  have  been  a large  drainage  line  leading 
southward  in  preglacial  times  past  West  Branch  and  West 
Liberty  to  connect  with  the  broad  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
below  Muscatine.  The  course  of  the  old  valley  has  been 
determined  for  only  a few  miles  as  that  region  has  now  so 
thick  a covering  of  drift  that  the  course  is  showm  only  by 
means  of  well  borings.  Those  which  are  made  in  the  line  of 
the  old  valley  go  to  depths  of  over  two  hundred  feet  without 
reaching  rock,  while  those  out  of  the  line  of  the  valley  usu- 
ally reach  rock  at  less  than  one  hundred  feet. 

From  Muscatine  the  old  valley  is  followed  by  the  present 
Mississippi  to  the  village  of  Montrose  a few  miles  below  Fort 
Madison.  The  present  river  there  turns  southward  across  a 
point  of  the  old  east  bluff,  while  the  old  valley  continues 
southwestward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Des  Moines  River,  where 
it  again  receives  the  present  Mississippi.  The  shaded  strip 
in  the  map  marks  the  unoccupied  part  of  the  old  valley  in 
Lee  county  and  serves  to  show  its  connections  with  the  occu- 
pied portions  above  and  below.  It  will  also  be  obsen^ed  that 
the  lower  or  Des  Moines  rapids  of  the  Mississippi  appear  at 
the  place  where  the  river  is  cutting  a new  channel  east  of  its 
old  valley. 

The  comparative  size  of  the  old  and  new  channels  is 
shown  in  a section.  Fig.  2 on  folded  plate,  taken  from  Vol. 
Ill  of  the  Iowa  Geological  Survey.  The  position  of  this 
section  is  indicated  on  the  map  by  the  line  A — B. 

CHANGES  EESULTING  FROM  THE  KANSAN  GLACIATION. 

When  the  ice  had  melted  away  at  the  close  of  the  Kan- 
san stage  of  glaciation,  the  drift  which  it  had  deposited 
seems  to  have  so  completely  tilled  the  old  channel  in  Lee 
county  that  the  stream  found  a lower  passage  along  a new 
course.  It  is  not  certain  that  much  of  the  drainage  of  the 
upper  Misssissippi  took  the  present  course  across  the  lower 
rapids  at  that  time.  Indeed  there  is  a possibility  if  not  a 
probability  that  a considerable  portion  took  a course  farther 
east.  The  most  probable  course  would  be  that  from  Clinton 
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southeastward  to  the  Illinois  through  the  Green  River  Basin. 
Owing  to  disturbances  produced  by  the  succeeding  stage  of 
glaciation,  the  Illinoian,  it  will  probably  be  difficult  to  map 
the  system  of  drainage  which  prevailed  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Iowa,  in  this,  the  Yarmouth  interglacial  stage. 

CHANGES  RESULTING  FROM  THE  ILLINOIAN  GLACIATION. 

By  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  border  of 
the  Illinoian  drift  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  southeastern 
Iowa,  from  Clinton  to  Lee  county,  and  passes  across  the 
lower  courses  of  its  main  tributaries.  The  presence  of  this 
drift  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  indicates  that  the  valley 
from  Clinton  to  Lee  county  was  covered  by  the  ice  sheet  and 
would  lead  us  to  expect  some  disturbance  of  the  drainage,  if 
not  a complete  displacement.  An  examination  of  the  part 
of  Iowa  immediately  west  of  the  Illinoian  drift  border  has 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a complete  course  of  temporary 
drainage  of  the  Mississippi  along  or  near  the  border  of  this 
sheet  of  drift.  The  position  of  this  temporary  Mississippi 
channel  is  shown  on  the  map.  It  will  be  observed  that  it 
turns  away  from  the  present  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Maquoketa  and  passes  southward  across  Clinton  county  to 
the  Wapsipinnicon,  thence  south  westward  across  Scott  and 
the  southeast  corner  of  Cedar  county  to  the  bend  of  the 
Cedar  in  Muscatine  county.  It  follows  the  Cedar  down  to 
the  Iowa  and  there  passes  southward  on  the  west  side  of 
Columbus  City  and  continues  to  Winfield  in  Henry  county. 
Thence  it  passes  westward  as  a double  channel  to  Skunk 
River  at  the  corners  of  Washington,  Henry  and  Jefferson 
counties.  From  there  it  passes  southward  along  the  western 
border  of  Henry  county  following  Skunk  River  to  Rome,  and 
the  lower  course  of  Cedar  Creek  (reversed)  to  the  vicinity  of 
Salem.  It  then  turns  southeastward  and  joins  the  present 
Mississippi  about  six  miles  below  Fort  Madison. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  channel  from  the  Iowa  val- 
ley at  Columbus  southward  to  the  junction  with  the  present 
Mississippi,  seems  to  have  been  occupied  only  for  a brief 
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period  as  it  was  excavated  to  the  slight  depth  of  but  thirty 
to  fifty  feet  and  to  a breadth  of  one  to  one  and  one-half 
miles.  At  Columbus  its  bed  stands  120  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Iowa  River  or  710  feet  above  sea  level,  and  there 
seems  to  be  scarcely  ten  feet  fall  in  passing  from  there  to 
Skunk  River.  In  its  course  along  Skunk  River  and  thence 
southward  to  the  Mississippi  it  falls  more  rapidly,  the  old 
bed  being  about  675  feet  at  Rome,  657  feet  at  the  line 
of  Henry  and  Lee  counties  and  620  feet  where  it  joins  the 
Mississippi  below  Fort  Madison.  There  is  thus  a fall  of 
ninety  feet  in  a distance  of  about  seventy-five  miles. 

The  portion  of  the  old  channel  northeast  from  the  Iowa 
River  has  only  a short  section  (between  Wapsipinnicon  and 
Cedar  rivers)  that  is  up  to  the  level  found  immediately  south 
of  the  Iowa  River.  From  this  it  appears  probable  that 
streams  continued  to  flow  in  this  northern  part  of  the  chan- 
nel after  the  southern  part  had  been  abandoned.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Cedar  River  still  flows  through  a part  of  this 
channel  but  it  has  excavated  its  bed  to  a level  more  than  100 
feet  below  the  level  at  which  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
drained  from  it  past  Columbus.  The  portion  connecting  the 
Maquoketa  and  Wapsipinnicon  rivers  has  been  cut  down  to 
a level  about  fifty  feet  lower  than  the  old  bed  at  Columbus, 
showing  that  it  too  was  a drainage  course  for  a longer  period 
than  the  portion  south  from  the  Iowa  River.  It  seems 
probable,  as  indicated  below,  that  the  Mississippi  itself 
flowed  through  this  part  of  the  channel  at  a later  time  than 
the  Illinoian  stage  of  glaciation.  Summing  up  the  above 
observations,  it  appears  that  the  southern  part  of  the  channel 
was  abandoned  by  the  Mississippi,  and  also  in  a large  part 
avoided  by  other  streams,  after  the  ice  sheet  had  melted  back 
far  enough  to  permit  drainage  through  the  neighboring  por- 
tion of  the  present  Mississippi.  But  the  northern  part  was 
utilized  to  some  extent  by  the  Mississippi  and  to  a large  ex- 
tent by  other  streams  down  to  a more  recent  date,  the  Cedar 
still  making  use  of  a considerable  section  of  it. 
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CHANGES  ACCOMPANYING  OK  FOLLOWING  THE  IOWAN  STAGE  OF 

GLACIATION. 

At  the  Iowan  stage  of  glaciation  the  ice,  as  already  indi- 
cated, came  down  on  the  Iowa  side  to  the  border  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi near  Clinton.  It  came  down  on  the  Illinois  side  to 
within  a few  miles  of  the  Mississippi  east  of  Clinton.  The 
Iowa  and  Illinois  lobes  of  ice  appear  to  have  been  coalesced 
at  that  time  over  the  headwater  portion  of  the  Mississippi 
above  the  driftless  area. 

During  the  Iowan  glaciation  a deposit  of  fine  silty  material 
called  loess  (from  a similar  deposit  on  the  Rhine  in  Ger- 
many) was  laid  down  between  the  Iowa  and  Illinois  glacial 
lobes  and  in  the  region  to  the  south.  It  caps  the  bluffs  of 
the  Mississippi  and  spreads  out  to  long  distances  on  either 
side.  The  precise  mode  of  deposition  of  this  loess  is  not 
fully  determined.  The  material  was  apparently  contributed 
in  part  by  waters  escaping  fi’om  the  ice,  for  it  sets  in  abruptly 
at  the  ice  border  and  contains  rock  constituents  similar  to  the 
constituents  of  the  fine  portion  of  the  glacial  drift.  This 
material  is  likely  to  have  been  carried  by  wind  outside  the 
limits  reached  by  the  glacial  waters.  The  wind  may  also 
have  brought  in  some  of  the  material  from  the  dry  western 
plains.  It  is  found  that  the  thickest  and  coarsest  portion  of 
the  deposit  follows  the  main  valleys  and  leads  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  borders  of  the  Gulf.  This  deposit  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  been  connected  in  some  vital  way  with  the 
great  streams  of  the  region.  Some  geologists  have  thought 
that  during  the  deposition  of  this  loess,  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley as  far  up  as  St.  Paul  was  in  about  the  condition  of  the 
present  lower  course  through  Louisiana,  and  all  are  agreed 
that  the  conditions  for  drainage  were  much  less  favorable 
than  at  present. 

There  seems  good  evidence  that  on  the  borders  of  Iowa 
the  valley  was  so  filled  that  the  stream  flowed  near  the  level 
of  the  top  of  its  present  bluffs.  This  is  well  shown  by  rem- 
nants of  the  old  flood-plain  of  the  stream  and  of  its  tributaries 
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which  stand  far  above  the  reach  of  the  present  waters.  On 
the  lower  course  of  Skunk  River,  for  example,  the  broad  ter- 
race which  once  served  as  the  flood  plain  of  that  river  opens 
out  into  the  Mississippi  Valley  at  a level  more  than  100  feet 
above  the  present  stream  and  only  forty  to  sixty  feet  below  the 
bordering  uplands.  Let  the  reader  picture  the  Mississippi 
flowing  at  a level  100  feet  or  more  above  its  present  water 
surface  and  he  will  restore  a condition  which  there  is  good 
reason  to  think,  prevailed  on  the  borders  of  Iowa  near  the 
close  of  the  Iowan  stage  of  glaciation. 

After  the  loess  had  been  deposited,  the  country  drained 
by  the  Mississippi  appears  to  have  become  more  elevated, 
and  with  this  increase  in  altitude  the  streams  became  more 
rapid  and  began  to  deepen  their  channels.  It  was  apparently 
in  connection  with  this  deepening  of  the  channels  that  some 
of  the  peculiar  drainage  features  on  the  borders  of  eastern 
Iowa  were  developed. 

Referring  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  that  several  island- 
like tracts  of  upland  appear  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi 
or  in  its  valley  between  the  mouth  of  the  Maquoketa  River 
and  Davenport,  around  and  among  which  there  is  a network 
of  channels.  The  channels  are  not  all  cut  to  a similar  depth, 
a feature  which  indicates  that  some  of  them  were  abandoned 
earlier  than  others.  The  channel  leading  from  the  Maquo- 
keta to  the  Wapsipinnicon  past  Goose  Lake  stands  about  660 
feet  above  the  sea  or  nearly  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Mississippi  at  Clinton.  The  other  channels  are  all  cut  to  a 
level  less  than  600  feet  above  the  sea,  except  the  easternmost 
one  on  the  Illinois  side  whose  bed  is  a little  more  than  600 
feet.  The  broad  channel  which  leads  from  the  Mississippi 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wapsipinnicon  southeastward  to  Rock 
River  is  cut  below  580  feet  or  to  a level  less  than  twenty  feet 
above  the  present  streams.  The  channel  which  connects  the 
Rock  River  and  the  Mississippi  east  of  Davenport  also  has  a 
bed  below  580  feet.  The  beds  of  the  unoccupied  channels 
in  the  vicinity  of  Clinton  stand  between  580  and  600  feet. 
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but  the  channel  which  the  Mississippi  flows  in  is  below  580/ 
feet  as  far  up  as  the  limits  of  the  map. 

The  development  of  these  islands  and  channels  seems  to' 
have  proceeded  about  as  follows:  At  the  close  of  the  loess 
deposition  when  the  stream  began  to  erode  that  deposit  its 
waters  were  not  confined  to  a single  course  but  found  their 
way  southward  along  several  lines  now  indicated  by  the  chan- 
nels shown  on  the  map.  Some  of  these  channels  happened^ 
to  be  across  rock  points  on  the  slopes  of  the  preglacial  valley 
that  had  been  covered  by  tlje  loess,  while  others  were  in  the- 
line  of  old  valleys.  One  by  one  the  less  direct  channels  were 
abandoned  until  the  stream  is  now  established  in  the  shortest 
of  the  routes  through  that  district.  It  has  held  its  couraa- 
across  a rock  point  just  above  Clinton  at  the  village  of  Ful- 
ton, Illinois,  and  also  at  the  Le  Claire  or  upper  rapids, 
though  at  flood  stages  it  sweeps  around  both  of  these  rock 
points  as  well  as  across  them.  The  channels  across  the  rock 
points  are  much  narrower  than  those  in  the  line  of  old  val- 
leys because  the  rock  presents  greater  resistance  to  the  cor- 
rasion  of  the  stream  than  is  presented  by  the  soft  drift  mate-- 
rial  that  fills  the  old  lines.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  the' 
advantage  of  directness  of  route  across  these  rock  points 
should  more  than  offset  the  disadvantages  in  the  resistance 
to  erosion,  but  the  course  taken  by  the  stream  proves  this  to' 
be  the  case.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  stream  will  in 
the  future  turn  from  its  course  across  these  rock  points  to  the 
less  direct  courses  around  them.  Indeed  in  this  upper  part 
of  the  valley  the  “Father  of  Waters”  seems  to  have  settled 
down  to  a steady  course,  except  at  flood  seasons,  when  it  be- 
comes too  full  to  stay  within  bounds. 

A list  of  publications  bearing  upon  this  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  is  appended. 

The  Mississippi  Valley.  By  J.  W.  Foster.  Chicago,  1869. 

Bridging  the  Mississippi  River.  By  G.  K.  Warren.  Report  of  U.  S. 
Army  Engineers  for  1878-79,  Vol.  1,  Part  2. 

Water  Power  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  Tributaries.  By  J.  L.  Green- 
leaf.  Tenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Vol  17,  1880. 
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Drainage  Systems  of  Iowa.  By  C.  A.  White.  Geology  of  Iowa,  Vol.  1, 
1870,  pp.  35-70. 

Physical  Features  of  Rock  Island  County,  Illinois.  By  A.  H.  Worthen 
and  James  Shaw.  Geology  of  Illinois,  Vol.  5,  1873,  pp.  217-226.  See  also 
brief  references  to  the  rapids  on  the  Mississippi  by  W’orthen,  Geology  of 
Iowa,  Hall  and  Whitney  Survey,  1858,  and  Geology  of  Illinois,  Vol.  1, 1866. 

The  Driftless  Area  of  the  Mississippi.  By  T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  R. 
D.  Salisbury.  Sixth  Annual  Report  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  188-1-85,  pp. 
199-322.  This  paper  refers  to  many  earlier  publications  that  touch  upon 
the  driftless  area. 

The  Pleistocene  History  of  Northeastern  Iowa,  by  Vf  J McGee.  Ele- 
venth Annual  Report  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1889-90,  pp.  189-577.  Ear- 
lier papers  by  McGee  that  bear  upon  the  history  of  northeastern  Iowa  are 
embodied  in  this  monograph. 

The  Illinois  Glacial  Lobe,  by  Frank  Leverett.  Monograph  XXXVIII, 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1899.  See  especially  pages  19-70,  89-97,  119-181, 
160-180. 

The  topography  and  drainage  of  the  following  counties  in  eastern  Iowa 
are  briefly  discussed  in  the  reports  of  the  present  Iowa  Geological  Survey 
as  follows: 

In  Vol.  Ill,  1893,  Des  Moines  County  and  Lee  County,  by  C.  R.  Keyes. 
Buried  River  Channels  in  Southeastern  Iowa,  by  C.  H.  Gordon. 

In  Vol.  IV,  1891,  Allamakee  County,  by  Samuel  Calvin;  Linn  County,  by 
W.  H.  Norton;  Van  Buren  County,  by  C.  H.  Gordon,  and  Keokuk  County, 
by  H.  F.  Bain. 

In  Vol.  V,  1895,  Jones  County,  by  Samuel  Calvin,  and  Washington 
County,  by  H.  F.  Bain. 

Volume  VI,  1896,  contains  an  elaborate  paper  by  W.  H.  Norton  on  the 
artesian  wells  of  Iowa. 

In  Vol.  VII,  1896,  Johnson  County,  by  Samuel  Calvin. 

In  Vol.  VIII,  1897,  there  is  a preliminary  outline  map  of  the  drift 
sheets  of  Iowa  by  H.  F.  Bain,  and  reports  on  Delaware  and  Buchanan 
counties,  by  Samuel  Calvin. 

In  Vol.  IX,  1898,  Muscatine  County,  by  J.  A.  Udden;  Scott  County,  by 
W.  H.  Norton.  Norton’s  report  contains  maps  illustrating  the  drainage 
changes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  upper  rapids  (Plates  IX.  X,  Xlj. 

Volume  X,  1899,  contains  a report  on  Dubuque  County,  by  Samuel  Cal- 
vin and  H.  F.  Bain,  with  a topographic  map  of  the  county  by  the  C.  S. 
Geological  Survey. 

Topographic  maps  of  a large  part  of  eastern  Iowa  have  been  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Iowa  Academy  of  Science  there  are  short 
papers  by  Bain,  Beyer,  Calvin,  Fultz,  Leverett,  Shimek  and  Todd,  which 
discuss  special  features  of  the  drift,  the  loess,  and  the  drainage  of  eastern 
Iowa. 

There  are  also  brief  discussions  of  the  glacial  deposits  by  McGee  and 
other  geologists  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Iowa  Horticultural 
Society. 

In  addition  to  the  monographs  and  papers  which  have 
appeared  in  the  above  mentioned  official  reports  a considera- 
ble number  of  papers  are  found  in  geological  magazines,  but 
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these  are  largely  by  authors  who  have  published  more  fully 
in  the  ofl&cial  reports.  Mention  should  be  made  of  a paper 
by  Oscar  Hershey  on  the  Physiographic  Development  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley,  American  Geologist,  Vol.  20, 
1897,  pp.  246-268. 


The  Des  Moines  Steamer. — Our  enterprising  friends  at 
lowaville  are  busily  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a steamer 
building  at  that  place  for  the  Des  Moines  river  trade.  The 
intention  we  understand  is  to  have  her  completed  and  ready 
for  next  spring’s  business.  We  like  the  idea  vastly.  The 
first  stroke  of  her  paddles  on  the  Des  Moines  will  com- 
memorate the  beginning  of  a new  era  in  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  this  great  valley.  When  our  friends  launch  their 
boat  we  should  like  to  be  there  to  see. — The  Western  Ameri- 
can, Keosauqua,  Iowa,  June  19,  1852. 


We  understand  that  a noble  old  buck  ventured  into  our 
town  early  this  morning,  and  boldly  sought  provisions  in  the 
yards  of  some  of  our  townspeople.  He  was  soon  routed,  how- 
ever, by  the  dogs,  and  away  he  went  towards  the  woods, 
passing  in  close  proximity  to  several  houses,  and  skipping 
over  fences  as  if  they  were  mere  straws.  The  depth  and 
duration  of  the  snow  this  winter,  have  deprived  the  deer  of 
their  usual  sources  of  food,  and  caused  them  much  sufPering 
from  hunger.  Venison  is  plenty  in  our  market,  and  fine  car- 
casses can  be  bought  at  from  3 to  4 cents  per  pound. — 
Quasqueton  {Iowa)  Guardian,  Jan.  31,  1857. 
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AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  FINANCE  IN  THE  WEST  BEFORE  THE 

CIVIL  WAR. 

The  two  following  articles  may  very  properly  be  read  as  fitting 
addenda  to  that  of  Majoe  Shebman,  printed  elsewhere  in  this  number  of 
The  Annals.  They  throw  more  light  upon  early  financial  conditions  in 
Iowa  and  the  neighboring  territory  of  Nebraska.  The  first  is  a farther 
elucidation  of  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  “wild-cat”  and  “red-dog”  cur- 
rency; and  the  second  is  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favor  of  laws  under 
which  banks  could  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  in  com- 
munities where  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  none. 


An  object  lesson  in  finance  is  presented  by  two  large 
frames  hanging  in  the  Museum  of  the  Public  Library  of 
Omaha.  In  them  is  an  almost  complete  collection  of  issues 
of  the  “wild-cat”  banks  that  flourished  in  Nebraska  in  the 
later  50s,  when  the  theory  of  an  irredeemable  currency  first 
found  lodgment  in  the  West.  For  many  years  there  hung 
attached  to  one  of  the  frames  the  following  quotation  from  a 
speech  made  by  A.  D.  Jones,  a representative  from  Douglas 
county,  at  the  time  the  first  bill  authorizing  “wild-cat”  bank 
charters  was  passed: 

When  I shall  have  been  gathered  to  my  fathers  and  an  humble  monu- 
ment graces  the  spot  where  lie  buried  my  bones,  it  will  gratify  my  soul  to 
look  down  from  the  high  battlements  of  heaven  and  read  engraved  thereon 
this  simple  and  truthful  inscription:  “Here  lies  an  honest  man — he  voted 
against  the  inauguration  of  ‘wild-cat’  banks  in  Nebraska.” 

Curiously  enough  the  first  aggregation  of  capital  ever 
incorporated  in  Nebraska  was  a banking  institution,  which 
obtained  the  privilege  by  a subterfuge.  Its  title  was  the 
Western  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  and  Exchange  Com- 
pany. Its  charter  gave  it  power  to  deal  in  exchange,  and 
this  power  was  speedily  construed  as  a license  to  do  a gen- 
eral banking  business.  Its  cashier  was  L.  R.  Tuttle,  who 
was  under  President  Lincoln  treasurer  of  the  L^nited  States, 
and  its  paying  teller  was  A.  U.  Wyman,  who  held  the  same 
office  under  a later  administration.  This  was  in  1855. 
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At  the  legislative  session  in  1856,  the  first  real  battle 
over  the  incorporation  of  “wild-cat”  banks  was  fought  out. 
J.  Sterling  Morton,  afterward  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under 
President  Cleveland,  led  the  fight  against  the  banks.  He 
was  just  fresh  from  college,  and  his  declaration  that  legiti- 
mate banking  business  could  be  maintained  only  upon  sur- 
plus capital,  of  which  there  was  then  none  in  the  Territory, 
carried  no  weight.  When  the  measure  came  up  in  the  Coun- 
cil he  handed  in  a minority  report  from  the  committee  to 
which  the  bills  had  been  referred  in  which  he  sarcastically 
urged  that  each  note  issued  should  bear  the  legend,  “Bill 
holders  individually  liable.” 

On  the  day  the  bill  became  a law  five  banks,  at  Nebraska 
City,  Bellevue,  Florence,  Omaha  and  Brownsville,  were  incor- 
porated. The  stock  ranged  from  $50,000,  and  the  stock- 
holders were  made  individually  liable  for  the  redemption  of 
all  currency  issued.  There  was  no  provision  for  a specie 
reserve  and  no  safeguard  against  individual  rascality.  So 
attractive  a method  of  gaining  wealth  without  exertion 
brought  dozens  of  promoters  of  banks  to  the  State  when  the 
next  Legislature  met.  Six  applications  for  charters  were 
made.  The  committee  grew  alarmed  and  in  its  report 
pointed  out  that  if  these  charters  were  granted  and  the 
banks  issued  currency  to  the  limit  allowed  it  would  give  a 
per  capita  circulation  to  Nebraska  of  $750.00.  As  a result 
only  two  charters  were  granted. 

Then  the  panic  of  1857  came.  The  wave  of  bankruptcy 
which  started  with  the  failure  in  Cincinnati  of  the  Ohio  Life 
and  Trust  Company,  and  in  New  York  of  John  Thompson, 
the  broker,  did  not  strike  Nebraska  until  several  months 
later.  Even  while  eastern  banks  were  toppling,  the  western 
newspapers  congratulated  themselves  upon  the  supposed  fact 
that  while  Wall  street  might  be  the  money  center  and  the 
great  stock  and  currency  regulator,  the  money  strength  of 
the  country  was  in  the  West. 

The  Tuttle  Bank  of  Omaha  failed  first.  It  had  issued 
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currency  without  check  and  had  less  than  $200  cash  on  hand 
when  it  closed.  The  Brownsville  Bank  was  closed  sooa 
afterward.  Its  collapse  was  occasioned  by  the  presentation 
for  redemption  by  a lot  of  steamboat  hands  on  their  way  up 
the  Missouri  of  a few  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  its  currency. 
The  cashier  excused  himself  for  a moment,  walked  out  the 
back  door  and  never  came  back.  Just  $63  was  realized  at 
the  sale  of  its  assets.  In  the  safe  was  found  several  thou- 
sand dollars’  worth  of  the  bank’s  currency.  The  notes  were 
excellent  samples  of  the  engraving  of  the  day,  and  so  unim- 
paired were  they  in  public  estimation  that  long  afterward 
a Brownsville  man  was  able  to  pass  the  bills  at  St.  Louis  as 
good  money. 

But  two  of  the  nine  banks  survived  the  panic.  The  only 
reminders  of  their  existence  are  in  the  musty  court  files  and 
in  the  collections  of  several  numismatists.  The  only  statis- 
tics available  show  that  the  total  value  of  their  notes  in  cir- 
culation, at  their  maximum  of  prosperity,  was  $420,000,  when 
their  specie  reserve  was  only  $136,000.  The  maximum  of  de- 
posits was  $125,291  and  loans  and  discounts  $418,097.  The 
maximum  of  capital  stock  issued  was  $205,000. 

The  Platte  Valley  Bank  at  Nebraska  City  stood  the  strain 
longest,  and  so  great  was  public  confidence  in  it  that  when 
other  banks  were  failing  many  helped  to  hold  it  up  by 
deposits  of  specie.  When  it  failed  it  redeemed  every  note 
at  par,  because  its  president  would  not  allow  it  to  be  said 
that  such  paper  bearing  his  name  was  ever  hawked  about  at 
a discount.  It  was  the  only  State  bank  owned  by  residents 
of  the  Territory,  men  from  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin 
being  behind  the  others. 

One  curious  result  of  the  circulation  of  so  much  money 
in  the  Territory  was  that  people  came  to  believe  that  if  a 
man  could  only  get  his  bills  engraved  he  had  a right  to  start 
a bank.  One  without  a charter  was  fioated  at  De  Soto,  a 
town  no  longer  in  existence.  Its  bills  were  sent  as  far  away 
from  home  as  possible.  A local  paper  gave  warning  that 
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when  the  crash  came  the  good  name  of  the  town  would  suf- 
fer. An  opposition  paper  retorted  that  the  bank  was  as  safe 
as  any  other,  because  its  solvency  and  the  redemption  of  the 
notes  of  all  depended  upon  the  individual  stockholders.  It 
had  half  a dozen  imitators.  The  newspapers  of  the  day 
tried  to  do  their  duty  by  occasionally  quoting  the  market 
value  of  the  various  bank  issues,  which  ran  from  fifty  cents 
on  the  dollar  to  par. 

The  craze  to  get  rich  by  means  of  manufactured  money 
seized  all  kinds  of  companies.  At  one  point  a hotel  was 
erected  purely  upon  scrip,  at  Lincoln  the  city  government 
sought  to  make  both  ends  meet  by  issuing  scrip  that  passed 
current  at  par  for  a time,  and  was  principally  used  at  the  last 
to  pay  city  taxes,  a reaction  that  furnished  the  basis  for  the 
municipal  debt  of  today.  Only  a year  ago,  in  tearing  down 
an  old  building  once  used  as  a bank,  a bundle  of  this  scrip 
was  found.  Most  of  it  was  preserved  as  curiosities,  but 
some  notes  found  their  way  into  circulation,  and  were  passed 
upon  suburban  grocers.  At  Omaha  scrip  to  the  amount  of 
$50,000  was  issued  to  build  a capitol.  The  sum  proved 
insufficient  and  another  $50,000  was  printed.  The  capitol 
was  completed,  but  was  lost  a few  years  later  to  Lincoln. 
Most  of  the  scrip  proved  a dead  loss  to  the  holders,  but  its 
issue  was  complacently  justified  as  a war  measure  in  which 
the  citizens  who  bore  the  loss  gained  by  the  temporary  situa- 
tion of  the  capitol  at  Omaha. 

Only  two  of  the  banks  issued  bills  of  a denomination  as 
high  as  $10,  and  the  intention  was  that  they  should  wander 
so  far  away  that  they  could  not  return  to  trouble  the  bank. 
— Cor.  N.  Y.  Sun,  April,  1900. 


ABOUT  BANKS. 


Banks  are  created  for  public  convenience  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  capital.  They  minister  to  the  wants  of  men  in 
moderate  circumstances,  and  by  keeping  up  the  price  of 
labor  and  the  price  of  produce,  exercising  a vigorous  influ- 
ence upon  every  industrial  pursuit  and  every  occupation  of 
life.  They  make  money  plenty  and  furnish  it  to  the  bor- 
rower on  fair  and  liberal  terms.  Any  amount  can  be  had  at 
banks  at  from  four  to  six  per  cent.  But  further,  a well  regu- 
lated system  of  banking  would  afford  us  a home  currency  at 
all  times  convertible  into  gold  and  silver  at  the  will  of  the 
holder.  It  would  drive  from  our  borders  much  of  the  worth- 
less bank  paper  from  surrounding  states,  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  and  as  to  the  soundness  of  which  we  have  no 
guarantee.  It  would  secure  our  citizens  from  frauds  and 
losses  against  which  they  have  no  guards  and  for  which  they 
can  secure  no  redress.  It  would  call  into  the  State  a large 
amount  of  capital  from  abroad  and  give  an  impetus  and 
energy  to  home  business  and  home  industry  that  would  soon 
send  poverty  and  want  from  our  doors  and  make  the  waste 
places  in  our  State  “to  blossom  as  the  rose.” 

We  might  go  on  and  multiply  considerations,  but  these  are 
surely  enough  for  the  present,  and  ought  to  enlist  the  voters 
of  all  parties,  almost  as  a man,  against  the  suicidal  policy  of 
that  party  which  denies  to  the  people  the  benefit  of  a home 
currency  by  interdicting  the  establishment  of  banks  within 
the  State.  The  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
mechanics  in  Iowa  all  require  the  establishment  of  banks  by 
legislative  enactments.  Why  has  this  not  been  done?  Sim- 
ply because  our  State  is  ruled  by  a few  men  of  narrow,  con- 
tracted prejudices,  whose  interests  might  be  seriously  jeop- 
ardized by  the  incorporation  of  banks  within  the  State. 
Money  could  not  be  loaned  at  from  20  to  50  per  cent 
interest,  and  their  unworthy  occupation  of  wringing  from  the 
poor  and  the  unfortunate  their  hard  earned  gains  would  be 
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gone  forever.  Shall  this  state  of  things  continue  by  which  the 
rich  are  made  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer,  or  will  not  our 
people  demand,  in  trumpet  tones,  a revision  of  this  shabby 
Constitution — unworthy  of  a free,  intelligent  and  enterpris- 
ing people? 

Now  let  every  voter  recollect  that — if  he  desires  a home 
currency  managed  by  our  own  citizens,  subject  to  our  own 
laws,  and  open  to  the  examination  of  our  own  people — let 
him  be  vigilant  in  his  efforts  to  select  the  right  kind  of  men 
to  the  next  legislature.  If,  however,  he  is  content  with  our 
present  currency,  made  up  as  it  is  of  bank  paper  from  every 
State  in  the  Union,  all  that  he  has  to  do  is  to  continue  in 
power  the  same  men  who  have  ruled  our  State  as  with  a rod 
of  iron  ever  since  its  organization. — The  Western  American, 
Keosauqua,  Iowa,  May  29,  1852. 


THE  KACCOON  KIVER  AGENCY  IN  1844. 

BY  KEY.  BENJ.  A.  SPAULDING  (hARVABD,  1840;  ANDOVER,  1843.) 

A few  weeks  ago  I visited  Raccoon  River  Agency,  nearly 
100  miles  from  this  place  (the  Old  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  in 
Wapello  county),  and  30  or  40  from  the  line  which  divides 
this  from  the  country  at  present  occupied  by  the  Indians. 
Connected  with  the  Agency  is  the  Indian  Agent,  the  Inter- 
preter, two  gunsmiths,  two  blacksmiths,  with  their  families 
and  servants.  Nearly  a mile  from  this,  on  the  point  between 
the  Raccoon  and  the  Des  Moines,  is  a garrison  consisting  of 
about  one  hundred  soldiers  and  five  commissioned  officers. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  Des  Moines,  between  it  and  the 
Agency,  are  several  farms  (carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  for  the 
instruction  and  benefit  of  the  Indians),  and  trading  houses, 
so  that  the  whole  population  (white)  is  not  far  from  200. 
On  the  Sabbath  I preached  to  as  many  of  these  as  could  be 
crowded  into  a single  room,  officers,  soldiers,  merchants, 
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mechanicB,  farmers,  gentlemen,  ladies,  children  and  servants,, 
both  black  and  white.  There  had  been  a good  deal  of  sick- 
ness in  the  settlement  during  the  summer,  and  more  recent- 
ly a few  deaths,  and  there  was  considerable  seriousness  pre- 
vailing in  some  families.  I should  visit  this  place  frequent- 
ly, if  other  engagements  would  permit.  It  has  been  visited 
in  one  or  two  instances  by  a Methodist  preacher. 

On  the  Des  Moines,  in  sight  of  the  Agency,  is  a village 
containing  200  or  300  Indians.  Their  huge  bark  buildings 
present  a fine  appearance  in  the  distance  at  twilight,  but  on 
a nearer  approach  by  day  they  seem  rather  the  haunts  of 
beasts  than  the  abodes  of  men.  Not  a tree  or  shrub,  a gar- 
den or  well,  nor  the  slightest  mark  of  beauty  or  comfort,  was 
any  where  to  be  seen;  even  the  wild  grass  had  been  beaten 
by  continual  tramping,  till  not  a blade  or  root  was  left,  and 
as  the  savages  were  away  on  a hunting  expedition  the  still- 
ness of  death  reigned  over  their  desolate  homes.  There  are 
several  other  villages  on  this  and  the  neighboring  rivers, 
containing  in  all  about  2,200  persons,  all  that  is  left  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  those  warlike  tribes  who  filled  the  whole 
frontier  with  terror  during  the  Black  Hawk  war.  These  are 
to  be  removed  to  a region  beyond  the  Missouri  river.  If  by 
this  removal  they  were  placed  forever  beyond  the  reach  of 
whisky  smugglers  and  other  vicious  white  men,  it  would  be 
a blessing  to  them  instead  of  a curse. — The  Home  Mission- 
ary, N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1845,  p.  221. 


Short  Dresses. — The  new  costume  for  ladies  is  creating 
great  excitement  in  the  East;  in  fact,  the  rumpus  is  becom- 
ing general  all  over  the  countrj^  Many  approve — others 
find  fault.  But  it’s  no*  use;  the  ladies  will  do  as  they  please. 
The  Bloomerites  will  carry  the  day,  and  French  hats,  Turk- 
ish trousers,  and  Grecian  jackets,  will  mark  a new  era  in 
female  costume.  This  is  a progressive  age,  and  the  short 
costume  a radical  reform.  We  submit. — Keosanqua  [loica) 
American,  July  12,  1851. 


CHAKLES  LARPENTEUR. 


Forty  Years  a Fur  Trader  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  the  Personal  Narrative  of  Charles 
Larpenteur,  1833-1872.  .Edited  by  Elliot  Coues.  2 vols.,  1898,  pp.  473.  Francis  P, 
Harper,  New  York : 1900. 

Matters  of  Iowa  history  appear  only  incidentally  in  this 
narrative,  but  the  references  thereto  furnish  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  annals  of  Iowa. 

The  editing  of  this  narrative  is  another  monument  of  Dr. 
Coues’  devotion  to  western  history  and  of  his  marvelous 
industry.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  the  superior 
value  of  contemporaneous  documents  for  the  elucidation  of 
any  portion  of  history.  It  was  in  this  faith  that  he  prepared 
new  editions  of  Lewis  and  Clark’s  Journals  up  the  Missouri 
(1804-6),  and  of  Pike’s  Expedition  up  the  Mississippi 
(1805-6).  In  the  same  spirit  he  edited  this  Narrative  of  a 
Fur  Trader  in  the  vast  region  where  are  now  the  States  of 
South  and  North  Dakota  and  Montana. 

Larpenteur  was  a native  of  France,  who  came  with  his 
parents  to  the  United  States  in  1818,  when  he  was  twelve 
years  old.  In  1831  he  made  a trip  from  St.  Louis  up  the 
Mississippi,  intending  to  go  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  but  stopped 
at  the  Half  Breed  Tract,  on  the  Lower  Rapids.  He  says: 

At  this  time  there  were  two  stores  at  Keokuk,  then  known  as  The  Point, 
called  also  Foot  of  the  Rapids  and  Puck-e-she-tuck.  One  belonged  to 
Moses  Stillwell,  whose  daughter  Margaret  was  the  first  white  child  born  at 
The  Point,  November  22,  1829;  the  other  to  Col.  George  Davenport,  who 
was  murdered  at  Rock  Island,  July  4,  1845.  I came  np  to  the  place  on  a 
small  steamer,  the  Red  Rover,  Capt.  Throckmorton,  as  fine  a gentleman  as 
I ever  knew.  On  the  way  up  I became  acquainted  with  Maurice  Blondeau, 
interpreter  for  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  He  took  a fancy  to  me,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  I must  go  with  him  to  his  farm,  seven  miles  up  the 
Rapids,  and  remain  there  until  the  boat  got  over  the  Rapids,  which  it  was 
supposed  would  take  a long  time,  as  the  river  was  very  low.  I consented, 
got  a calash,  a sort  of  one  horse  vehicle,  and  we  started.  The  improve- 
ments consisted  of  a comfortable  log  cabin,  and  Blondeau  was  well  fixed 
for  the  country  at  the  time.  He  took  me  into  the  village  and  introduced 
me  to  the  leading  men,  of  whom  many  were  drunk,  and  toward  evening  he 
got  so  drunk  himself  that  he  asked  me  if  I did  not  want  to  “smell  powder,” 
but  I declined,  not  knowing  why  he  used  the  expression.  After  the  spree 
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the  old  gentleman  was  very  kind,  took  me  all  over  the  Half  Breed  Reserva- 
tion— as  fine  country  as  I ever  saw — and  remarked  that  he  would  give  me 
all  the  land  I wanted  if  I should  happen  to  make  a match  with  his  niece, 
Louise  Dauphin;  but,  thinking  myself  too  young,  I declined  all  overtures, 
though  I came  very  near  accepting  the  offer,  for  Louise  was  one  of  the 
handsomest  girls  I ever  saw;  it  cost  me  many  long  sighs  to  leave  her,  and 
more  afterward.  After  two  months’  residence  at  the  Rapids  I returned  to 
St.  Louis,  with  full  determination  to  see  more  of  the  wild  Indians. 

In  1833  Larpenteur  accepted  a situation  with  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Fur  Company.  Starting  from  Lexington,  Mis- 
souri, he  was  nearly  five  months  in  the  saddle  making  the 
trip  over  the  Plains  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.  The 
Narrative  affords  an  insight  into  the  adventures  and  rough 
life  of  the  Fur  Traders,  with  accounts  of  Indian  manners 
and  customs.  His  squaw  died  of  small  pox,  August  4,  1837. 
Later,  he  had  an  Indian  family  with  an  Assiniboine  woman. 
In  1838,  he  descended  the  Missouri  River  in  a canoe,  leav- 
ing Fort  Union  March  22d.  At  that  time  there  was  no  set- 
tlement on  the  river  above  Independence,  Missouri.  Just 
below  that  place  he  took  a steamer  to  St.  Louis.  Great  was 
his  joy,  after  paddling  for  a month  through  all  sorts  of  dan- 
gers, to  be  seated  at  a table,  going  down  stream  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

In  1851,  he  settled  upon  a claim  on  the  Little  Sioux 
River  in  what  is  now  Harrison  county,  near  the  line  of 
Monona  county,  Iowa.  That  was  the  year  of  the  great  flood, 
of  which  a vivid  account  is  given  (pp.  292-5).  It  was  the 
year  of  the  highest  water  since  known  in  the  Missouri  and 
Mississsippi  rivers.  The  same  year  another  old  Indian- 
trader,  Theophile  Bruguiere,  was  the  first  settler  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  ( Sioux  City ).  Larpenteur  had 
forty  acres  well  broken  and  fenced,  and  good  crops.  As  set- 
tlers came  in  fast,  he  rented  his  farm  and  kept  a tavern. 
His  buildings  were  all  whitewashed  and  with  trellises  made 
a picturesque  scene.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the 
settlements,  the  Omahaws  frequently  came  to  hunt  in  their 
old  grounds,  and  he  kept  a few  trinkets  for  their  trade.  The 
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following  incident  of  that  period  belongs  to  the  history  of 
Western  Iowa: 

About  midwinter  (1853-4;)  a party  of  Sioux,  who  had  gone  to  war  on  the 
Omahaws,  had  killed  four  of  them,  and  stolen  some  ponies,  passed  my  place 
on  their  return.  The  day  being  extremely  cold,  they  concluded  to  camp 
on  the  river-bank  near  my  house.  While  camped  there,  some  of  the  young 
men  went  hunting  and  killed  a deer  in  the  timber  below  my  field.  They 
brought  in  a part  of  it,  and  one  of  them  told  my  woman  where  he  had 
hung  the  balance  in  a tree,  a short  distance  from  the  house,  saying  that 
they  did  not  want  it,  and  if  she  chose  to  go  after  it,  she  was  welcome  to  do 
so.  Early  next  morning  the  party  left;  the  weather  moderated  toward 
noon,  and  she  remarked  that  she  had  a mind  to  go  after  that  meat.  I told 
her  to  do  as  she  pleased,  and  she  concluded  to  go.  Wrapping  up  warm  in 
her  blanket,  and  taking  her  daughter  along,  she  started  in  quest  of  the 
meat.  As  I was  building  a bridge  at  the  time,  I was  alone  at  home,  my 
men  being  all  out  getting  out  timber.  She  had  been  gone  but  a little 
while  when  a party  of  six  Omahaws  came  in.  From  their  daubed  appear- 
ance I soon  found  that  they  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Sioux,  and  became 
alarmed  about  my  woman;  for,  although  they  knew  her  well,  and  that  she 
was  an  Assiniboine,  and  therefore  belonged  among  the  deadly  enemies  of 
the  Sioux,  yet  they  looked  upon  her  as  a Sioux,  as  she  spoke  their  language. 
I did  the  best  I could  to  induce  them  to  stay  long  enough  to  give  my 
woman  time  to  return,  but  they  appeared  in  a great  hurry,  and  soon 
started.  Just  as  they  were  stepping  off  the  entry  I saw  her  coming,  about 
three  hundred  yards  from  the  house.  When  she  saw  them  approaching  she 
exclaimed  to  her  daughter,  “My  daughter,  we  are  lost!”  She  knew  who 
they  were,  their  customs,  and  rightly  judged  that  her  time  had  come.  On 
meeting  her  they  shook  hands;  but  the  next  thing  was  the  report  of  a gun, 
and  she  fell  dead,  shot  through  the  heart.  One  among  them  wanted  to 
shoot  her  daughter,  but  was  told,  “We  have  killed  her  mother — that  is  suf- 
ficient.” This  deed  was  done  as  quick  as  lightning;  then  they  ran  off  as 
fast  as  their  legs  would  carry  them.  The  alarm  was  given,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. My  wife  never  said  a word,  having  been  instantly  killed.  She  was 
also  struck  across  the  face  with  some  blunt  weapon.  Her  daughter  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Larpenteur  married  again,  April  12,  1855.  The  lady 
was  the  widow  of  Lucius  Bingham,  nee  Rebecca  White,  of 
Chester,  Vermont.  In  1859,  Larpenteur  engaged  again  in 
the  fur  trade.  In  1866,  he  served  as  interpreter  to  a Treaty 
Commission  for  the  Assiniboines,  of  which  Gren.  S.  R.  Curtis, 
of  Iowa,  was  a member.  He  afterwards  returned  to  his 
home  in  Harrison  county,  which  he  had  named  Fontaine- 
bleau from  the  famous  town  in  France  near  his  birthplace, 
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forty-five  miles  from  Paris.  “Broken  in  health,  broken  in 
fortune,  broken-hearted,  the  conclusion  of  Larpenteur’s 
Autobiography  is  in  sad  terms,  though  set  off  with  his  usual 
show  of  stoicism.”  He  died  November  15,  1872. 

The  editor  in  note  on  page  4 confounds  the  name  of  Col. 
George  Davenport  with  that  of  his  son,  George  L.  Daven- 
port, who  was  born  on  Rock  Island  in  1817,  died  February 
28,  1885.  A sketch  of  the  latter’s  life,  with  portrait,  was 
given  in  Third  Number  of  The  Annals,  First  Series. 

w.  s. 

A SOUTHERN  BIRD  IN  CENTRAL  IOWA. 


BY  GAEL  FRITZ  HENNING. 

Last  week  a Brown  Pelican  [Pelicanus  fuscus)  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Fritcher  brothers,  on  the  Des  Moines  river, 
about  nine  miles  northwest  of  Boone,  Iowa.  The  young  men, 
Veter  and  John  Fritcher,  were  taking  a ramble  along  the 
river  that  passes  within  a short  distance  of  their  father,  S.  V. 
Fritcher’s  home,  when  they  were  suddenly  surprised  at  see- 
ing a large  and  stately  bird — a Brown  Pelican — swimming 
in  the  bayou.  Realizing  that  the  bird  was  a stranger  in 
these  parts,  the  boys  took  a snap  shot  at  the  pelican  with 
their  No.  22  rifle.  It  flew  into  a large  elm  that  had  at  one 
time  been  a monarch  of  the  forest,  but  the  elements  had 
broken  and  splintered  the  tree  and  thrown  it  into  the  upper 
branches  of  another,  the  branches  of  the  fallen  one  towering 
about  fifteen  feet  beyond.  This  point  of  vantage  gave  the 
bird  a good  “lookout”  position;  but  wisely  concluding  the 
place  was  untenable  while  the  boys  were  around,  it  flew 
down  the  river,  where  it  was  shortly  afterward  shot  by  the 
young  hunters. 

The  Brown  Pelicans  are  Atlantic  coast  birds,  a tropical 
and  subtropical  species,  inhabiting  exclusively  the  salt  water 
seas,  bays  and  estuaries,  its  occurrence  inland  being  purely 
fortuitous.  They  occur  plentifully  in  the  Bahamas  and  the 
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West  Indies.  They  rarely  come  north  of  North  Carolina, 
and  range  southward  along  the  Mexican  and  Central  Ameri- 
can coast  lines.  The  “American  Ornithologists’  Union”  check 
list  for  1895  refers  to  the  Brown  Pelican  as  accidental  in  Illi- 
nois; but  Dr.  Robert  Ridgway  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  his  excellent  work,  “The  Ornithology  of  Illinois,”  says 
the  Brown  Pelican  is  barely  entitled  to  a place  in  the  list  of 
Illinois  birds,  on  account  of  a single  specimen  having  been 
seen  (not  taken)  by  Mr.  C.  K.  Worthen,  near  Warsaw. 

The  Brown  Pelican  has  a dark  plumage  that  is  consider- 
ably variegated.  Head  mostly  white,  tinged  with  yellow  on 
top,  the  white  extending  down  the  neck  as  a bordering  of  the 
pouch  and  somewhat  beyond;  rest  of  the  neck  dark  chestnut. 
The  wings  are  mostly  blackish  and  the  tail  is  gray.  Above, 
the  body  is  dusky,  becoming  gray  on  the  wing-coverts,  while 
below  it  is  inclined  to  be  more  brown  with  lateral  white 
stripes.  A mixture  of  yellow,  blackish  and  chestnut  feathers 
are  found  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  low  down  towards  the 
breast. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  pelican  is  the  great, 
skinny  pouch  attached  to  the  entire  borders  of  their  very  weak 
lower  jaws.  This  pouch  is  best  developed  in  the  Brown  Peli- 
can, where  it  extends  at  least  half  way  down  the  neck  in  front,  is 
a foot  deep  when  distended  and  will  hold  a gallon.  The  late 
Dr.  Elliott  Coues  in  his  “Key  to  North  American  Birds,”  says: 
“The  prevalent  impression  that  the  pouch  serves  to  convey 
live  fish,  swimming  in  water,  to  the  little  pelicans  in  the 
nest,  is  untrue;  the  young  are  fed  with  partially  macerated 
fish  disgorged  by  the  parents  from  the  crop.  As  Audubon 
remarks,  ‘it  is  doubtful  whether  a pelican  could  fly  at  all  with 
its  burden  so  out  of  trim.’  ” 

Readers  seeking  further  information  concerning  the 
habits  of  this  bird,  errant  in  our  region,  will  find  a descrip- 
tion in  Baird,  Brewer  and  Ridgway’s  “Water  Birds  of  North 
America.”  There  is  also  a reference  to  it  in  the  “Illinois 
Ornithologist.” — Boone  Standard,  July  14,  1900. 


A POLITICAL  LETTER  OF  1854. 


Middletown,  Des  Moines  Co.,  Iowa. 

Got.  28,  1854. 

Deab  Sib:  On  my  return  from  the  State  Fair  at  Fairfield  I found  a let- 
ter in  the  post  office  at  this  place  from  you,  informing  me  of  reported  tres- 
pass upon  government  timber  in  Louisa  county.  I expect  to  go  to  "Wapello 
in  a day  or  two  and  see  what  is  going  on  there  relative  to  this  matter. 

The  State  Fair  was  perhaps  a very  good  affair  for  a first  effort  in  Iowa, 
a great  variety  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep  and  hogs  were  exhibited, 
together  with  agricultural  productions  and  fine  specimens  of  mechanism, 
equal  perhaps  to  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  the  west. 

Eleven  ladles  from  different  parts  of  the  State  entered  the  arena  for  the 
prize  watch,  worth  $150,  all  of  whom  rode  well.  After  making  a trial  for 
the  prize  on  a part  of  two  days,  the  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Turner  of 
Lee  county.  Among  them  was  a little  girl  by  the  name  of  Hodges  from 
Iowa  City,  13  years  old,  who  made  the  best  time  and  the  greatest  display 
of  bold  riding  of  any  of  the  contestants,  yet  not  so  graceful.  Public  ex- 
pression demanded  for  her  the  prize,  but  the  committee  decided  otherwise, 
when  immediately  upon  the  ground  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  was 
made  up  for  Miss  Hodges  and  six  months’  tuition  and  board  at  the  Female 
Seminary  at  Fairfield. 

Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  State  were  present,  not  excepting  Gov. 
Grimes,  whose  bulls  and  heifers  were  about  as  far  behind  among  the  fine 
stock  at  Fairfield  as  he  will  be  with  the  people  at  the  end  of  his  executive 
term.* 

General  Dodge  has  been  quite  unwell  with  chills,  but  was  so  much  bet- 
ter that  on  Thursday  last  he  ventured  to  go  to  Fairfield.  I left  him  there 
from  whence  he  expects  to  go  further  west. 

There  appears  to  be  some  trouble  with  the  straight-haired  whigs  and 
free  soil  whigs  and  sore-headed  Democrats,  in  relation  to  who(m)  they  will 
unite  upon  for  United  States  Senator.  They  seem  to  be  afraid  of  each 
other.  I am  thinking  they  will  have  more  trouble  in  getting  together  at 
Iowa  City  next  winter  than  at  the  last  election.  I am  inclined  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  chance  of  Henry  Fitz  Warren']"  will  be  the  best  for  senator,  if 
one  is  elected  at  all,  and  this  cannot  be  unless  Browning  and  his  friends 
unite  with  the  free-soil  members  of  the  legislature  in  senatorial  election. 
My  hope  is  strong  that  they  may  quarrel  throughout  the  session,  and  that 

♦This  prediction  was  not  fulfilled,  for  Grov.  Grimes  was  not  only  re-elected,  but 
chosen  by  the  State  Legislature  of  1858  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  his  first  term 
of  six  years. 

fHon.  Fitz-Henry  Warren,  later  on  second  assistant  postmaster  general,  serv- 
ing also  for  a time  as  first  assistant.  He  edited  The  Burlinqton  Hawkeye  for  a while, 
and  was  also  an  editorial  writer  on  The  Tribune  and  Sun  of  hew  York  City.  He  was  un- 
derstood to  have  written  the  famous  “On  to  Richmond”  editorials  in  The  Tribune 
which  led  to  the  disaster  to  the  Union  cause  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  raised  and  commnaded  the  1st  Iowa  Cavalry.  He  rose  to  the  grade  of 
brigadier-general  and  became  a major-general  by  brevet.  He  was  a man  of  learning 
and  many  accomplishments,  prominent  as  a politician,  a brave  soldier,  an  ahle  in- 
cisive, sarcastic  writer,  but  possessed  of  a somewhat  irascible  temper. 
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the  Democrats  may  by  some  honest  cunning  elect  General  (A.  C.)  Dodge. 
But  let  this  matter  result  as  it  may,  I am  still  one  of  that  kind  who  believes- 
that  the  General  will  as  certainly  rise  in  the  affections  of  the  people  as  that- 
he  has  been  defeated  in  the  last  election.  Indeed,!  believe  that  if  he  could 
come  directly  before  the  people  now  for  Senator  he  would  be  elected  by  a 
majority  of  thousands  over  any  man  of  any  other  party  in  this  State. 
His  friends  are  not  alarmed  for  any  supposed  danger  his  political  adver- 
saries may  imagine  him  to  be  in.  His  fame  is  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  not  only  in  Iowa,  but  all  over  the  Union,  and  I look  with  as  much 
certainty  (if  his  life  is  spared)  for  him  to  go  back  to  the  Senate  in  a proper 
time  as  I do  for  the  coming  of  a new  year. 

Write  to  me  whenever  it  will  suit  your  convenience  and  post  me  in  rela- 
tion to  what  is  going  on  in  your  part  of  the  State.  Receive  my  kindest 
regards  for  yourself  and  family  and  believe  me. 

Yours  very  obediently, 

L.  SuMMEEB,  Robt.  Robinbon. 

United  States  Marshall, 

Le  Claire,  Iowa. 


The  Divorce  Bill. — A few  days  before  the  close  of  the 
late  session  of  the  legislature,  a bill  divorcing  nineteen 
couples,  having  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  was 
presented  to  the  Governor  [John  Chambers]  for  his  ap- 
proval. On  the  14th  instant  the  Governor  returned  it  to 
the  house  in  which  it  originated,  without  his  signature,  and 
accompanied  with  his  objections  thereto.  ...  It  was 
afterwards  passed  by  the  requisite  majority  in  both  houses- 
and  became  a law. — Herald,  Bloomington,  Iowa,  Fehruary 
24,  1843. 


Cholera  and  Business. — The  prevalence  of  this  fearful 
scourge  has  operated  to  prostrate  commercial  business  on  the 
Mississippi.  The  St.  Louis  market  is  deserted  almost,  so 
that  one  of  the  city  papers  says  the  levee  looks  more  like  a 
churchyard  than  the  mart  of  a great  city.  Very  few  boats 
are  running,  and  they  are  doing  little  besides  carrying  the 
fugitives  from  the  epidemic.  This  of  course  operates  unfa- 
vorably upon  the  business  of  the  entire  Valley. — Democratic 
Enquirer,  [Muscatine)  July  14,  1849. 
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WANTED— AN  IOWA  HALL  OF  ARCHIVES. 

It  is  a most  regrettable  fact  that  so  little  care  has  been 
taken  of  the  original  copies  of  Iowa  official  papers  after  their 
use  for  the  immediate  purposes  which  called  them  into  exist- 
ence. This  is  an  evil  which  seems  to  appertain  to  every 
administration  since  the  old  romantic  days  of  Gen.  Robert 
Lucas,  our  first  Territorial  Governor.  The  habit  started  in 
his  time  and  has  continued  until  now.  In  fact,  these  docu- 
ments have  been  considered  “dead  papers”  and  almost  worth- 
less. In  the  majority  of  cases  they  have  been  doomed  to 
immediate  destruction.  It  is  difficult  for  the  public  official, 
in  the  haste  with  which  his  duties  are  performed,  to  imagine 
for  a moment  that  the  paper  which  originates  in  his  office  can 
have  any  real  permanent  value.  They  are,  therefore,  quickly 
put  out  of  sight,  and  after  that  time  are  generally  out  of 
mind.  It  is  true  that  very  limited  receptacles  exist  in  con- 
nection with  our  present  State  offices  for  the  preservation  of 
important  papers,  but  these  are  wholly  inadequate  to  any 
general  and  systematic  care  of  these  documents.  A docu- 
ment may  have  become  a “dead  paper”  for  any  present 
official  use  or  value  and  still  for  historical  purposes  may  pos- 
sess the  highest  value.  Not  long  ago  some  copies  of  official 
papers  from  the  British  Museum  came  into  our  possession, 
which  illustrate  the  point  we  are  seeking  to  set  forth.  They 
were  simply  household  expenses  of  one  of  the  Henrys;  mere 
lists  of  articles  with  their  prices;  not  much  different  from 
a bill  of  goods  from  an  old-fashioned  general  variety  store. 
There  were  several  points,  however,  upon  which  they  threw 
considerable  light.  They  showed  to  some  extent  the  habits 
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of  their  purchasers  in  the  matters  of  food  and  clothing,  the 
prices  of  many  articles  at  that  time,  and  the  value  of  the 
money  of  that  period  as  compared  with  our  own.  These 
papers  had  been  used  by  one  of  the  great  English  historians, 
and  came  into  the  possession  of  the  writer  for  whatever  value 
they  might  possess  as  out-of-the-way  autographs. 

Some  months  ago  Prof.  Shambaugh  of  the  Iowa  State 
University  called  at  the  Historical  Rooms  after  he  had  been 
making  researches  in  our  Capitol  building  for  original  docu- 
ments running  back  to  Territorial  times.  His  “finds”  were 
quite  interesting  and  valuable,  though  his  opportunities  for 
search  had  been  quite  limited.  He  said — “The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  have  an  Towa  Hall  of  Archives.’  Is 
there  room  for  it  in  this  building?”  He  was  informed  that 
the  space  in  the  present  Historical  Building  was  wholly  pre- 
empted, and  that  there  could  be  no  accommodations  for  a 
Hall  of  Archives  until  the  building  was  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  plans.  He  then  went  on  to  mention 
briefly  some  of  his  important  “finds”  in  the  document  room 
adjoining  the  Governor’s  office.  There  are  letters  by  Gov- 
ernor Lucas,  with  the  original  copies  of  a few  of  the 
Governors’  messages  from  early  times  until  now.  But  these 
papers  are  packed  in  such  close  quarters  that  they  can  only 
be  found  after  a great  deal  of  patient  labor.  The  Professor 
was  emphatic  in  his  declaration  that  a “Hall  of  Archives” 
had  become  a public  necessity,  and  that  as  a matter  of  course, 
it  should  be  located  at  the  capital.  Since  that  date  this  pro- 
ject has  been  discussed  by  many  leading  men  throughout  the 
State  and  has  everywhere  met  with  great  favor.  In  fact,  we 
have  not  heard  a single  word  of  opposition.  The  realization 
of  this  idea  can  hardly  come  except  through  the  completion 
of  the  Historical  Building  in  which  the  requisite  space  can 
be  provided.  That  department  should  be  presided  over  by 
an  expert,  and  as  public  State  documents  are  brought  into 
existence  the  original  copies  should  be  carefully  preserved, 
filed  and  catalogued,  so  as  to  be  available  at  a moment’s  no- 
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tice.  It  is  a fact  which  will  create  surprise  when  we  state  it, 
that  not  one  of  the  Iowa  executive  departments  has  a com- 
plete file  of  its  own  reports,  nor  do  they  possess  the  original 
copies.  These  reports  are  made  to  the  Governor  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  statute,  are  sent  to  the  State  printer. 
When  the  document  is  put  into  type  and  the  proofs  read  and 
compared,  the  original  copy  goes  into  the  waste  basket  and 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  In  a few  years  the  last  printed  copy  is 
distributed,  or  borrowed  and  never  returned,  and  so  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  history  of  a department  is  interrupted  and  lost, 
often  beyond  recovery.  When  the  old  Capitol  was  burned 
a few  years  ago  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  precious  his- 
torical papers  went  up  in  the  flames.  We  cannot  recover 
what  has  been  lost,  but  we  may  gather  up  what  remains, 
make  adequate  provision  for  accruing  archives,  and  preserve 
them  with  jealous  care.  To  effect  these  high  purposes 
an  “Iowa  Hall  of  Archives”  is  an  absolute  necessity. 


KEPRINTING  THE  OLD  ANNALS  OF  IOWA. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1900,  Senator  Penrose  of  Tama 
county  introduced  the  following  preamble  and  resolution 
looking  to  reprinting  the  First  and  Second  Series  of  The 
Annals  of  Iowa,  which  were  originally  published  at  Iowa 
City.  The  purpose  in  view  is  to  print  a sufficient  number  of 
this  periodical  to  supply  the  libraries  of  our  State  each  with  a 
copy,  as  well  as  for  exchanges  with  other  states.  The  reso- 
lution passed  both  branches  of  the  General  Assembly  with- 
out a dissenting  vote: 

Whebeas,  The  historical  magazine  known  as  “The  Annaxs  of  Iowa,” 
was  commenced  by  the  State  Historical  Society,  at  Iowa  City,  in  January, 
1863,  and  continued  until  October,  1874;  and, 

Whebeas,  Said  publication  has  long  been  out  of  print  and  impossible 
to  be  obtained;  and, 

W’heeeas,  It  is  deemed  most  desirable  that  the  public  libraries,  schools 
and  colleges  of  this  State  shall  each  possess  a copy  of  said  work,  as  em- 
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bodying  more  of  our  history  than  can  at  present  be  found  in  any  other 
form;  therefore, 

Resolved,  (by  the  Senate,  the  House  concurring):  That  the  Trustees  of 
the  Iowa  State  Library  and  the  Historical  Department  be,  and  they  are 
hereby  requested  to  make  inquiries  and  report  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  upon  what  terms  said  work  can  be  republished  by  the  State, 
and  the  cost  thereof,  for  an  edition  of  1,000  copies. 

This  action  gives  a strong  evidence  of  the  interest  which  is 
now  rapidly  developing  in  our  State  in  favor  of  improving 
every  facility  for  the  study  of  Iowa  and  western  history.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  this  movement  is  not  directed  to  the  nar- 
row purpose  of  benefitting  any  one  interest  or  locality,  but  to 
place  this  very  scarce  and  now  most  precious  historical  work 
in  libraries  throughout  the  State.  The  history  of  Iowa  is  one 
of  which  every  citizen  may  well  be  proud,  but  up  to  this 
time  it  only  exists  in  the  shape  of  scattered  materials  for 
such  a work.  We  believe  that  the  next  two  or  three  years 
will  see  books  published  which  will  vastly  widen  this  depart- 
ment of  our  knowledge.  In  that  time  the  public  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  see  and  appreciate  more  fully  the  labors  of 
Dr.  Wm.  Salter,  Jesse  Macy,  B.  F.  Gue,  B.  F.  Shambaugh, 
F.  I.  Herriott,  and  perhaps  others,  who  are  now  striving  to 
bring  something  like  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  past  fifty 
years. 


TWO  INTEKESTING  PAPERS. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Fields,  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  has  deposited  in 
the  Historical  Department  the  original  copies  of  two  papers 
discharging  William  Bratton  from  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  first  a member  of  the  famous  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  from  St.  Louis  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River  (1804-6).  This  expedition  returned  to  St. 
Louis  in  September,  1806,  and  the  discharge  was  dated  a few 
days  later.  This  paper  seems  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 
Capt.  Meri we ther^ Lewis,  by  whom  it  is  signed  in  two  places. 
It  is  more  than  usually  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  all 
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in  pen-writing,  and  not  upon  a blank  form  with  spaces  to  be 
filled;  and  from  the  further  fact  that  Capt.  Lewis  pays  a 
hearty  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  Private  Bratton,  a 
record  of  which  a soldier  might  well  be  proud.  This  paper 
reads  as  follows: 

St.  Louis,  October  10,  1806. 

To  all  whom  it  may  concern:  Know  ye,  that  the  bearer  hereof,  William 
Bratton,  private  in  a corps  destined  for  the  discovery  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent  of  North  America,  having  faithfully  discharged  his 
duty  in  said  capacity  so  long  as  his  services  have  been  necessary  to 
complete  the  objects  of  a voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is,  in  virtue  of  the 
authority  invested  in  me  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  hereby  dis- 
charged from  the  military  service  of  said  States;  and  as  a tribute  justly 
due  the  merits  of  the  said  William  Bratton,  I with  cheerfulness  declare  that 
the  ample  support  which  he  gave  me  under  every  difficulty,  the  manly 
firmness  which  he  evinced  on  every  necessary  occasion,  and  the  fortitude 
with  which  he  bore  the  fatigues  and  painful  sufferings  incident  to  that  long 
voyage,  entitles  him  to  my  highest  confidence  and  sincere  thanks;  while  it 
eminently  recommends  him  to  the  consideration  and  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Mbeiwetheb  Lewis,  Capt,, 

1st  U.  S.  Regt.  Infy. 

This  endorsement  is  on  the  back  of  the  discharge. 

I certify  that  the  within  named  William  Bratton  has  received  from  me 
all  arrears  of  pay,  clothing  and  rations  due  him  by  the  United  States  from 
the  date  of  his  enlistment  to  the  present  date. 

Mebiwetheb  Lewis,  Capt,, 

OoTOBEB  10th,  1806.  1st  U.  S.  Regt.  Inft. 

The  other  paper  discharges  Private  Bratton  from  the 
military  service  in  the  war  of  1812.  This  is  on  a little,  old- 
fashioned  printed  blank,  the  names  having  been  filled  in  with 
a pen.  It  reads  as  follows — the  last  sentence  being  in 
writing : 

I hereby  certify  that  William  Bratton,  a private  of  Capt.  Paschal  Hut- 
man’s  company  of  the  First  Rifle  Regiment  of  the  Kentucky  Volunteer 
Militia,  detached  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  10th  day  of  April,  1812, 
has  duly  served  the  United  States  of  America  in  his  tour  of  six  months; 
and  is  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  General  Order  of  the  commanding  Gen- 
eral, William  H.  Habbison,  honorably  discharged.  Given  under  my  hand, 
at  Frankfort,  this  27th  day  of  March,  1813. 

M.  D.  Haedin,  Major, 
Commandant  First  Rifle  Regiment,  K.  V.  M. 

William  Bratton  is  a prisoner  of  war,  having  been  taken  at  Frenchtown 
on  the  22d  Jan.,  1813.  M.  D.  Habdin. 
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SUNDKY  OLD  LETTERS. 

The  four  letters  given  immediately  below  are  copied 
from  the  correspondence  of  Gen.  Joseph  M.  Street,  the  dis- 
tinguished Indian  agent,  who  died  at  Agency  City,  Wapello 
county,  Iowa,  May  6,  1840.  An  engraving  of  his  decaying 
monument  at  that  place  is  given  at  page  104,  Annals  op 
Iowa,  3d  Series,  Vol.  II.  This  correspondence  has  been 
deposited  in  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa,  by  Miss  Ida 
M.  Street,  his  granddaughter.  The  letters  are  copied  without 
corrections  or  changes  from  the  originals: 

FROM  JAMES  MONROE,  AFTERWARDS  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Lexington,  Ooto.  27th,  1814. 

Deab  Sib:  For  the  Love  of  Goodness  have  the  books  forwarded — I am 
on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  the  Eastward  and  cannot  make  my  answer  to 
White’s  Ex.  Bill  without  them — send  them  if  not  done — without  one  day’s 
delay — cost  what  it  may — 

My  love  to  your  spouse  and  for  yourself.  God  bless  you. 

J.  M.  Stebet,  Esq.  James  Moneoe. 

FROM  HENRY  CLAY. 

Washington,  11  Feb.,  1827. 

Deab  Sie;  I rec’d  your  letter  of  the  11  ult  communicating  your  wish 
to  obtain  some  public  employment.  I assure  you  most  sincerely  that  I 
have  all  the  disposition  to  serve  you  which  you  could  desire.  With  respect 
to  past  transactions*  to  which  you  advert,  I look  upon  them  as  matters 
long  since  gone  by,  and  I have  already  given  you  evidence  that  they  have 
left  no  unfriendly  impression  on  my  mind. 

There  is  but  little  patronage  in  my  Department,  much  less  than  in  any 
other,  and  not  I presume  of  a kind  which  yon  would  expect  or  desire. 
With  respect  to  the  other  departments,  from  obvious  reasons  of  delicacy 
and  propriety,  I but  seldom  interfere.  But  if  you  will  at  any  time  indicate 
any  particular  mode  in  which  you  suppose  I can  be  useful  to  you,  I will 
give  it  the  most  friendly  consideration,  and  do  anything  I can  with  pro- 
priety. I am  Y’rs  respctfy 

Gen.  Steeet.  H.  Clay. 


Wheeleb  17th  Deo.  1806. 

SiB  I forgot  before  I left  Frankfort  to  request  that  you  would  forward 

*The  “transactions”  referred  to  were  the  exposure  of  the  Aaron  Burr  conspiracy  in 
The  Western  World,  by  Mr.  Street,  and  the  action  of  Henry  Clay  in  defending  Burr 
at  his  trial. 
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to  me  at  Washington  your  paper.*  W^hatever  relates  to  Kentucky  will  be 
peculiarly  interesting  to  me;  and  you  will  be  so  obliging  as  to  transmit  to 
me  your  paper  commencing  with  those  of  the  two  last  weeks  from  this 
time. 

I have  thus  far  advanced  on  my  journey,  amidst  bad  weather  and 
wretched  roads,  tho’  I confess  I have  found  them  better  than  I expected.  I 
still  indulge  the  hope  of  dining  on  oysters  at  the city  on  Xmas  day. 

Very  respectfully, 

Henby  Clay. 

JOHN  GRIMSLEY’S  EFFORT  TO  SAVE  THE  LIFE  OF  A SQUAW. 

Mabch  20  1839. 

Iowa  Tebeitoby  Washington  County. 

Sir,  there  is  at  this  time  a female  of  the  Sioux  nation  of  Indians,  now 
a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  Lately  taken  by  them, 
according  to  their  own  account. 

I heard  it  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  that  last  friday  she  was  to  be  put 
to  death,  but  they  have  declined  killing  her.  Yesterday  myself  and  three 
or  four  others  went  to  the  camp  of  the  chief  of  the  indians  that  are  on 
Skunk  River.  The  name  of  the  chief  is  Mac-col-wa.  He  showed  us  some 
articles  that  they  say  they  took  from  her,  and  that  she  was  ten  miles  from 
his  camp,  and  that  he  should  start  late  in  the  evening  to  [go]  after  her.  He 
told  me  they  would  not  kill  her;  saying  she  was  good  to  rais  corn.  I 
wished  to  know  if  they  would  sell  her,  he  said  he  would  take  seven  good 
horses  for  her. 

They  say  they  caught  another  female  the  same  time,  and  cut  her  throte. 

They  say  she  cries  much,  which  appears  to  be  sport  for  them,  and  I 
have  been  informed  that  they  say  their  females  dance  around  her.  I have 
not  where  with  to  purchase  her.  All  I can  do  is  to  ac  in  such  a manner  as 
will  not  be  pregndicial  to  her,  and  to  ascertain  the  least  they  will  take  for 
her.  I hope  these  lines  will  reach  you  as  soon  as  posable,  that  her  nation 
by  your  assistance  may  redeem  her  from  savage  and  unfeeling  masters.  If 
you  or  the  indians  should  wish  me  to  ac  in  anyother  way  for  her  benefit 
write  to  me  on  the  subject,  and  I will  do  all  in  my  power  for  the  cause  of 
humanity. 

If  you  should  write  to  me  direct  your  letter  to  Mount  Pleasant  Henry 
County.  John  Gehisley. 

The  Agent  of  the  Sioux  Indians. 


LETTERS  OF  OUR  TERRITORIAL  GOVERNORS. 

Reasoning  from  analogous  cases  the  writer  had  long  been 
of  the  opinion  that  one  or  more  of  the  Executive  Departments 
at  Washington  contained  many  letters  by  our  three  Terri- 

*The  paper  referred  to  was  The  Western  World  published  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  by 
Wood  & Street, 
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lorial  Grovernors — Kobert  Lucas,  John  Chambers  and  James 
Clarke.  That  they  must  have  written  scores,  if  not  hundreds 
of  letters  to  the  authorities  at  Washington,  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed as  a matter  of  course.  But  it  was  not  their  habit  to 
keep  letter-books  or  copies  of  their  letters.  If  they  ever 
varied  from  this  course  their  records  have  either  been  lost  or 
destroyed.  The  frequent  removals  of  the  capital  had  not 
been  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  documents  possessing 
no  immediate  public  interest.  At  all  events,  no  one  in  Iowa 
seemed  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  let- 
ters. As  those  good  governors  were  also  ex-officio  superin- 
tendents of  Indian  Affairs  within  the  Territory,  their  corre- 
spondence must  have  referred  to  a large  extent  to  the 
Indians.  Upon  all  questions  affecting  the  Territory  there 
has  been  a demand  for  information  which  could  best  be 
obtained  from  official  correspondence.  Some  little  persist- 
ence was  finally  rewarded  by  locating  eighty-six  of  these 
letters  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
They  were  no  longer  of  any  earthly  value  in  the  dust-heap 
where  they  had  lain  undisturbed  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury, but  how  to  get  them  was  the  important  question.  In 
some  of  the  divisions  of  the  departments  there  have  been 
occasional  house-cleanings,  in  which  piles  of  letters  and 
other  papers  have  been  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed. 
(From  one  of  these  holocausts  a gentleman  of  our  acquaint- 
ance rescued  valuable  original  letters  by  Commodores  Perry, 
Decatur,  Hull,  Bainbridge,  and  other  naval  heroes  of  the  war 
of  1812.)  Destruction,  therefore,  might  overtake  them  some 
day.  It  was  soon  learned,  however,  that  these  letters  could 
only  be  secured  for  the  State  of  Iowa  by  an  act  or  resolution 
of  Congress.  The  late  Senator  John  H.  Grear  started  an 
effort  to  obtain  them,  but  this  failed  when  he  died.  It  was 
recommenced  by  his  successor,  Hon.  J.  P.  Dolliver,  through 
whose  efforts  the  resolution  easily  went  through  the  Senate. 
In  the  House  it  was  looked  after  by  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey.  It 
was  also  passed  by  that  body  and  was  at  once  approved  by 
the  President.  It  reads  as  follows: 
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[PUBLIC  RESOLUTION— NO.  9.] 

Joint  Eesolntion  Authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  remove  from  the  files 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  certain  letters  to  be  donated  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be, 
and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  remove  from  the  files  of  the  Department  and 
donate  to  the  State  of  Iowa  such  letters  of  Robert  Lucas,  John  Chambers, 
and  James  Clarke,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Curator  of  the  Historical  Department  of  said  State, 
copies  being  retained  in  the  files  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  if  the 
Secretary  shall  deem  such  letters  or  any  of  them  of  any  value  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Approved,  February  28, 1901. 

These  letters  which  are  now  only  important  to  the  State 
of  Iowa,  on  account  of  their  historical  value,  and  as  memen- 
tos of  our  Territorial  Governors,  will  doubtless  reach  the 
Historical  Department  at  an  early  day.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  other  important  letters  and  documents  relat- 
ing to  early  Iowa  may  be  brought  to  light  in  the  government 
offices  at  Washington,  though  it  will  be  a work  of  time  and 
patience  to  find  them. 


EARLY  IOWA  BANKING. 

Our  leading  article  is  a most  readable  account  of  the 
beginning  of  banking  operations  in  Iowa,  by  Maj.  Hoyt 
Sherman  of  Des  Moines.  He  was  himself  a pioneer  in  this 
department  of  business,  a keen  observer,  and  a man  of 
affairs,  who  speaks  with  accurate  knowledge  of  the  situation 
at  the  beginning  and  of  the  progress  of  events  as  the  State 
increased  in  population  and  wealth  and  the  demands  for  a 
circulating  medium  constantly  increased.  This  article  is  not 
only  excellent  reading  at  the  present  time,  but  it  possesses 
great  historical  value.  In  the  next  Annals  we  shall  publish 
a second  paper  from  his  pen  on  “The  State  Bank  of  Iowa.” 
Our  readers  may  look  for  a clear  and  succinct  account  of  that 
institution,  now  almost  forgotten,  but  which  gave  Iowa 
as  proud  a position  financially  as  that  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  at  any  time.  It  is  especially  valuable  as  embodying 
the  recollections  of  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  founders  of 
the  old  State  Bank. 
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Majob  Edwin  Caedton  Blaokmae  was  born  September  7, 1835,  at  North 
Woodstock,  Connecticut;  he  died  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  October  7,  1900. 
Soon  after  his  birth  his  parents  removed  to  Washington  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  lived  until  1853,  when  he  came  to  Iowa.  After  leaving  school  he  entered 
a machine  shop  and  later  became  a steamboat  engineer,  plying  his  trade 
on  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers.  In  November,  1852,  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  in  a steamboat  explosion,  only  recovering  after  months  of  suffering. 
Upon  regaining  his  health,  he  came  with  his  father  to  Iowa  and  settled  in 
Glenwood.  For  some  time  he  was  employed  under  the  United  States  In- 
dian agent  at  Bellevue,  Nebraska.  In  the  fall  of  1861  he  recruited  a com- 
pany of  volunteers  for  service  in  the  Union  army  and  was  commissioned 
captain  of  Co.  F,  15th  Iowa  Infantry.  At  the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  was  dis- 
abled by  the  bursting  of  a shell  and  resigning  from  the  service  returned  to 
Iowa.  As  soon  as  his  health  and  strength  permitted,  he  re-entered  the  ser- 
vice as  adjutant  of  the  31st  Iowa  Infantry,  serving  until  the  surrender  of 
Vicksburg,  when  again  the  condition  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  resign. 
In  1864  he  settled  in  Des  Moines  and  became  interested  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  blank  books.  This  venture  determined  his  future  career.  In 
1867  he  removed  to  Burlington,  becoming  a partner  in  the  firm  established 
by  Mr.  S.  F.  Acres.  The  firm  was  known  as  Acres,  Blackmar<fc  Co.,  a busi- 
ness house  famous  throughout  Iowa.  Mr.  Blackmar’s  early  experience  in 
county  offices  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  his  experience  as  a 
practical  printer  in  Des  Moines,  gave  him  valuable  knowledge  of  forms  and 
blank  records  required  in  our  counties,  and  enabled  him  to  advance 
rapidly  the  reputation  of  his  firm  in  the  matter  of  manufacturing  and 
furnishing  blank  books.  In  1879  the  partnership  was  dissolved  and  the 
business  was  reorganized  as  a corporation,  Mr.  Blackmar  becoming  the 
secretary  of  the  company.  Later,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Acres  in  1890,  he  be- 
came president,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  For  a few  years  he 
lived  in  St.  Louis  but  retained  his  connection  with  the  Burlington  busi- 
ness. Major  Blackmar  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  order,  holding  a 
number  of  responsible  positions,  among  them  being  that  of  Grand  Master 
from  1887  to  1889.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge  of 
Burlington  and  a prominent  member  of  the  Matthies  Post  No.  5,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 


David  N.  Db  Taee  was  born  at  Boonesboro,  Boone  county,  Iowa,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1852;  he  died  at  Boone,  January  31,  1901.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr. 
Theodore  De  Tarr,  a widely  known  pioneer  physician  of  that  county,  who 
served  as  captain  of  Co.  D,  32d  Iowa  Infantry  Volunteers,  and  lost  a leg  at 
the  battle  of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  The  son’s  education  began  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Boone,  where  he  was  prepared  for  college.  He  was  one  year  in 
Simpson  College,  Indianola,  Iowa,  going  thence  to  the  Michigan  University, 
where  he  took  a classical  course  preparatory  to  the  study  of  medicine. 
While  at  Ann  Arbor  he  married  Miss  Ella  Hicks,  who  survives  him.  He 
spent  some  time  as  an  instructor  in  the  Union  University  at  Albany,  New 
York,  returning  to  Boone  in  1881,  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
medicine.  In  his  chosen  profession  Dr.  De  Tarr  had  already  become  emi- 
nent, especially  in  the  department  of  surgery.  While  pursuing  his  classi- 
cal and  medical  studies  he  had  given  much  attention  to  natural  history  in 
which  he  became  widely  learned.  In  this  field  of  knowledge  he  could  dis- 
cuss a multiplicity  of  topics  with  marked  ability  and  intelligence.  One 
friend  thought  he  excelled  in  geology,  another  in  ornithology,  while  still  an- 
other believed  him  to  be  a specialist  in  conchology.  He  was  a fine  con- 
versationalist as  well  as  an  excellent  listener.  His  circle  of  friends  in  the 
city  and  county  of  his  residence  was  a wide  one.  While  most  outspoken 
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and  independent  in  his  expressions,  he  yet  possessed  the  highest  faculty  of 
making  and  retaining  friends.  He  was  the  family  physician  and  the  best 
friend  in  hundreds  of  families  in  Boone  county.  His  departure  was  widely 
mourned  as  a personal  loss.  It  is  a matter  of  doubt  whether  the  death  of 
any  other  resident  of  the  county  has  ever  been  so  generally  deplored.  He 
was  as  well-beloved  by  the  rising  young  members  of  his  profession  as  by 
any  other  class  of  people.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  president  of 
The  Central  District  Medical  Association  of  Iowa,  the  largest  organization 
of  that  character  in  the  State.  He  was  a book-lover  all  his  life  and  had 
accumulated  a large  and  weU  selected  library — including  many  rare  and 
expensive  works — which  he  intended  some  day  to  present  to  the  city  of 
Boone. 


Daniel  Andeeson  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Indiana,  April  3,  1821; 
he  died  at  his  home  in  Albia,  Iowa,  February  -I,  1901.  He  remained  on  the 
farm  with  his  parents  until  1846,  during  which  time,  in  addition  to  attend- 
ing the  common  schools,  he  acquired  something  of  a collegiate  education 
at  the  Bloomfield,  Indiana,  College.  Among  his  fellow-students  and  life- 
long personal  friends  were  James  Harlan  and  George  G.  Wright,  who  after- 
wards settled  in  Iowa  and  made  their  names  illustrious  through  their  use- 
ful public  services.  Mr.  Anderson  commenced  the  study  of  law  soon  after 
leaving  school.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847,  and  the  following 
year  came  to  Keokuk,  where  he  commenced  practice.  He  settled  perma- 
nently in  Albia  in  the  spring  of  1849,  continuing  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession until  1892,  when  he  retired  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  was 
elected  State  Senator  in  1854,  and  served  the  people  in  that  capacity  until 
he  entered  the  army  in  1861.  He  became  captain  of  Co.  H,  1st  Iowa  cav- 
alry, under  Col.  Fitz  Henry  Warren.  He  was  promoted  through  the  vari- 
ous grades  to  colonel  of  the  regiment,  resigning  in  1864  in  consequence  of 
impaired  health.  He  was  presidential  elector  on  the  Lincoln  ticket  in  that 
year.  Appointed  Register  in  Bankruptcy  in  1867,  he  filled  the  position 
until  the  bankrupt  law  was  repealed.  He  was  a delegate  to  the  first  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  held  at  Philadelphia  in  1856.  He  had  also  held 
many  other  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  His  record  in  civil  life  and  in 
the  army  was  in  every  respect  praiseworthy.  He  was  personally  popular, 
a man  of  many  friends  and  few  or  no  enemies.  While  in  the  Senate  he 
was  recognized  as  one  of  its  leading  members.  Ask  an  old  legislator  of 
those  days  who  were  the  prominent  men  in  the  State  legislature,  and 
among  the  first  half-dozen  names  he  mentions  will  be  that  of  “Dan  Ander- 
son.” He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  Historical  De- 
partment and  contributed  valuable  books  and  documents  to  its  treasures. 
The  Monroe  County  Bar  Association  and  the  local  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  attended  his  funeral  in  a body,  and  paid  tributes  to  his  mem- 
ory in  resolutions  of  respect  and  sympathy. 


Walteb  I.  Hayes  was  born  at  Marshall,  Michigan,  December  9,  1841; 
he  died  there  March  14,  1901.  After  receiving  a common  school  education 
he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  Michigan  University  from  which  he 
graduated  in  1863.  Soon  afterwards  he  became  city  attorney  for  his  native 
town  and  U.  S.  Commissioner  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan  and  also 
of  Iowa.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1866  and  settled  in  Clinton,  where  he  entered 
into  a law  partnership  with  the  late  Adjutant  General  N.  B.  Baker,  which 
ceased,  however,  when  the  latter  removed  to  Des  Moines.  Mr.  Hayes  was 
three  times  elected  city  solicitor  of  Clinton.  He  was  judge  of  that  district 
from  1875  to  1887.  On  two  occasions  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  defeated  with  his  party  ticket.  He  was 
chosen  as  a representative  to  the  Fiftieth,  Fifty-first,  Fifty-second  and 
Fifty-third  Congresses.  Hon.  N,  A.  Merrell,  a representative  in  the  State 
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Legislature  from  Clinton  county  haying  died  during  his  term  of  office,  Mr. 
Hayes  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  took  his  seat  at  the  extra  session 
of  1897.  (See  Jour.  H.  R.  extra  session,  1897,  p.  40.)  This  was  one  of  the  most 
important  sessions  of  recent  years,  as  it  adopted  the  present  Code  and 
provided  for  its  publication.  While  Mr.  Hayes  came  into  the  House  after 
the  general  course  of  legislation  had  been  definitely  settled,  he  was  recog- 
nized as  one  of  its  leading  members.  He  was  greatly  distinguished  as  a 
lawyer,  judge  and  legislator.  He  pursued  a liberal  course  toward  the 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War.  Of  180  bills  introduced  by  members  from  Iowa 
during  the  time  he  served  in  Congress  nearly  one-third  were  offered  by  J udge 
Hayes.  He  was  also  an  able  supporter  of  the  Hennepin  canal,  which  was 
carried  through  Congress  while  he  was  in  that  body.  He  was  a man  of 
large  ability,  greatly  esteemed  in  his  county  and  throughout  the  State,  and 
prominently  identified  with  questions  of  the  highest  importance  wherever 
he  served  the  people.  It  w’ould  seem  probable  that  some  more  extended 
notice  of  his  useful  career  will  find  a permanent  place  in  the  historical 
records  of  the  State. 


Edward  Campbell.  Je.,  was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania, 
January  1,  1820;  he  died  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  March  10,  1901.  Losing  his 
father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  largely  self-educated.  Growing  up  to  man- 
hood near  Pittsburg,  he  became  chief  clerk  in  the  offices  of  the  prothono- 
tary  and  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  later  was  himself  elected  to  both  of 
those  offices  and  held  them  for  a number  of  years.  He  came  to  Iowa  in 
1865  and  settled  on  a farm  near  Fairfield.  A few  years  since  he  removed 
to  the  town  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  All  his  life  a Democrat,  he 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Iowa,  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
State  Central  Committee  for  ten  years,  during  which  time  it  is  stated  that 
he  bore  nearly  all  its  expenses.  He  was  a prominent  figure  in  many 
Democratic  national  conventions.  He  was  elected  to  the  Iowa  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  session  of  1872,  and  also  served  at  the  extra  session. 
In  his  brief  legislative  career  he  became  especially  distinguished  for  his 
active  work  in  behalf  of  the  new  code  of  1873,  and  for  his  instrumentality 
in  the  repeal  of  the  law  for  the  publication  of  the  Iowa  laws  in  certain 
newspapers.  President  Cleveland  in  his  first  term  appointed  him  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Iowa,  which  position  he  held 
four  years.  Mr.  Campbell  became  one  of  the  most  widely  known  men  in 
the  State  and  personally  one  of  the  most  popular.  A leader  in  his  party, 
he  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost,  while  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  re- 
spect of  the  opposition.  His  death  at  the  end  of  four  score  useful  years 
called  forth  the  highest  expressions  of  appreciation  from  the  press 
throughout  the  State. 


Lampson  P.  Sherman  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Ohio,  October  13, 
1821;  he  died  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  21,  1900,  aged  seventy-nine 
years.  He  was  the  seventh  of  a family  of  eleven  sons  and  daughters  of 
Judge  Charles  R.  Sherman,  and  a brother  of  Gen.  W.  T.  and  Hoyt  Sherman. 
He  learned  the  printer’s  trade  in  the  office  of  the  old  Cincinnati  Gazette,  of 
which  he  was  foreman  for  many  years,  emigrating  to  the  then  frontier  town 
of  “Fort  Des  Moines”  in  1849,  where  he  continuouslyresided  for  nearly 
fifty-two  years.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  established  the  first  Whig  news- 
paper, The  Des  Moines  Gazette,  which  under  changing  names  and  owners, 
has  been  in  continuous  existence  until  the  present  time, and  is  now  known 
as  The  Iowa  State  Register.  He  remained  with  the  original  paper  for  many 
years,  sharing  its  ownership  with  other  parties,  until  he  accepted  a position 
with  the  local  branch  of  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa  in  1857.  This  connection 
continued  until  1866,  when  he  was  appointed  United  States  Revenue  Col- 
lector for  the  District,  holding  the  office  until  1883.  In  1854  he  was 
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elected  the  third  mayor  of  the  city  of  Des  Moines.  In  1855  he  was  city 
recorder,  and  in  1858  city  treasnrer.  He  was  a member  of  the  city  council 
for  the  Third  Ward  in  1869-70.  He  was  long  prominent  in  public  affairs 
in  Des  Moines,  and  always  discharged  his  public  duties  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  honor  to  the  public  whom  he  served.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
the  then  frontier  town  he  married  Susan  E.  Lawson.  Seven  children  were 
born  to  them,  and  the  mother  and  three  children  survive — John,  Minnie 
and  Lampson  P.,  Jr.,  all  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  capital  city. 


On  the  moening  of  December  3,  1900,  occurred  the  death  of  Franklin 
W’ilcox,  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety  years.  He  was 
among  the  first  settlers  of  the  State  of  Iowa,  coming  to  the  territory  as 
early  as  1836  and  settling  in  what  was  known  as  the  half  breed  tract  in  Lee 
county.  Mr.  Wilcox  was  born  at  Addison,  Vermont,  June  24,  1810.  His 
parents  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Portage  county,  Ohio.  On  coming  to 
Iowa  Mr.  Wilcox  purchased  2,000  acres  of  land  in  the  “Half  Breed  Tract.” 
He  soon  afterwards  removed  to  Commerce,  Illinois,  afterwards  known  as 
Nauvoo.  He  returned  to  Lee  county  in  1841  and  in  1845  removed  to  Des 
Moines  county,  settling  in  Union  township  where  he  engaged  in  farming 
until  1863.  His  last  settlement  was  in  Burlington,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Mr.  Wilcox  was  one  of  the  first  to 
offer  his  services  to  his  country,  enlisting  in  Co.  K,  33d  Illinois  Infantry, 
in  May,  1861.  He  served  three  years  and  enlisted  again,  remaining  in  the 
service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  participated  in  all  the  engagements 
in  which  his  regiment  took  part.  There  served  with  him  his  second  son, 
Pliny,  who  was  killed.  The  confidence  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens 
in  his  ability  and  integrity  were  shown  Mr.  Wilcox  on  numerous  occasions. 
He  held  various  important  public  positions,  was  sheriff  of  his  county, 
which  he  also  represented  in  the  State  Legislature  in  1862,  member  of  the 
board  of  county  supervisors,  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  fifteen  years.  In 
politics  he  was  a Whig  and  lat6r  a Kepublican. 


Henby  Egbebt  was  born  in  New  Castle,  Delaware,  September  22,  1826; 
he  died  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  February  23,  1901.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  2d  Iowa  Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  a few  days 
later  elected  captain.  He  went  at  once  to  the  front  where  he  saw  plenty  of 
active  service,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of  luka  and  Corinth.  He  was  in 
the  charge  at  Farmington,  in  May,  1862,  where  he  received  a wound  from 
which  he  never  fully  recovered.  He  left  the  service  for  a short  time  but 
re-enlisted  in  1864,  when  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
44th  Iowa  Infantry.  He  served  as  provost  marshal  at  Davenport  after  the 
regiment  was  discharged,  and  was  not  finally  mustered  out  till  January, 
1866.  He  served  four  years  as  treasurer  of  Scott  county,  once  as  repre- 
sentative in  the  legislature,  1880-81,  and  four  years  as  postmaster  of  that 
city.  He  was  prominent  in  many  business  interests,  and  was  for  two  terms 
a trustee  of  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home.  During  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Davenport  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  citizens,  both  of  the  town 
and  county,  and  well  known  throughout  the  State. 

Henby  G.  Cubtis  was  born  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  November  3, 1839; 
he  died  at  Atlantic,  Iowa,  March  2,  1901.  He  graduated  from  the  Central 
University  of  Iowa  at  Pella  in  1861,  and  was  honored  with  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  from  the  same  institution  in  1866.  He  was  the  founder  of  his  own 
fortunes,  teaching  in  the  common  schools  to  pay  his  way  through  college. 
He  enlisted  as  a private  in  Co.  E,  8th  Iowa  Infantry,  and  was  promoted  to 
sergeant  of  the  Mississippi  River  Marine  Brigade.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1865,  during  which  year  he  served  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  sen- 
ate. He  rose  to  a commanding  position  as  a lawyer,  and  was  exceedingly 
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fortunate  in  business  enterprises.  He  became  a member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  his  Alma  Mater,  to  which  he  gave  $25,000.  He  was  widely  dis- 
tinguished as  a Republican  orator  and  writer.  His  last  public  service  was 
as  a member  of  the  U.  S.  commission  for  the  establishment  of  a new  gov- 
ernment in  Porto  Rico. 


William  Wesley  Boak  was  born  in  Berkley  county,  Virginia,  August 
21,  1825;  he  died  at  Webster  City,  Iowa,  March  5,  1901.  His  father  came 
west  in  1836,  stopping  first  at  Georgetown,  Illinois,  but  the  next  year  con- 
tinuing his  journey  to  Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  where  he  made  a permanent 
settlement.  In  1852  the  subject  of  this  notice  crossed  the  plains  with  an 
ox  team  to  California.  He  returned  to  Iowa  in  1851,  and  settled  on  a farm 
two  miles  northwest  of  Webster  City.  He  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Hamilton  county  and  went  through  all  the  privations  and  vicissitudes 
of  frontier  life.  Always  reliable  in  his  business  engagements,  an  industri- 
ous, prudent  and  successful  farmer,  he  became  well  known  in  county 
affairs.  He  served  long  on  the  township  school  board,  and  was  for  eight 
years  a county  supervi3or,'beginning  with  the  introduction  of  that  system 
in  January,  1861.  He  was  several  times  chairman  of  the  board. 


Lewis  Whitman  Tubbs  was  born  in  Binghampton,  New  York,  January 
24,  1826;  he  died  at  Emerson,  Iowa,  February  28,  1901.  He  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts  of  ’49,  having  crossed  the  plains  to  California  with  an  ox  train 
that  year.  He  spent  some  time  in  mining,  with  but  moderate  success,  and 
when  the  State  was  admitted  in  1850,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  from 
his  district.  After  some  time  devoted  to  mercantile  and  mining  pursuits, 
he  returned  to  ‘The  States”  and  took  up  his  residence  for  a time  in  Michi- 
gan. In  1854  he  came  to  Iowa  and  settled  at  Emerson,  Mills  county,  where 
he  afterwards  resided.  He  held  the  office  of  county  judge  from  1858  to 
1860.  In  1861  he  raised  an  infantry  company  which  was  retained  at  home 
as  minute  men  to  keep  back  the  Missouri  raiders.  The  company,  however, 
was  never  called  out.  He  was  prominent  in  the  Masonic  order  of  which  he 
had  been  a member  for  half  a century. 


James  A.  Poob  was  born  at  Pawlet,  Vermont,  November  11,  1836;  he 
died  at  Independence,  Iowa,  January  10,  1901.  When  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion came  on  he  enlisted  in  Co.  C,  27th  Iowa  Infantry,  and  served  during 
the  war.  At  its  close  he  returned  to  Independence,  where  he  afterwards  re- 
sided. He  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  county,  which  office  he  held  twenty- 
seven  years,  an  unprecedented  record  in  this  State.  He  managed  the  office 
with  such  rare  ability,  and  his  services  were  so  satisfactory  to  the  people 
that  he  was,  with  one  accord,  kept  in  that  position.  Hon.  W.  G.  Donnan, 
who  served  with  him  in  the  27th  Infantry,  paid  a high  tribute  in  The  Bul- 
letin-Journal of  Independence  to  his  efficiency  as  a soldier  and  an  officer. 
That  paper  devoted  three  columns  to  a biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Poor, 
which  was  accompanied  by  a fine  portrait. 


John  Ramsdell  was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  January  1, 1816;  he 
died  at  Tama,  Iowa,  March  5,  1901.  In  his  youth  and  early  manhoood  he 
was  a sailor.  Settling  in  Tama  county  in  1863,  he  assisted  in  organizing 
the  township  where  he  resided,  and  was  the  second  county  superintendent 
of  schools.  During  his  term  he  issued  a certificate  to  Hon.  James  Wilson, 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  authorizing  him  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools.  He  has  been  prominent  in  business  circles  in  that  county — as  a 
director  in  the  First  National  Bank,  one  of  the  organizers  and  president  of 
the  Tama  Paper  Company,  and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Tama  Water 
Power  Company.  He  also  filled  the  office  of  mayor  of  Tama  City.  He 
was  a scholarly  and  cultured  gentleman  with  decidedly  literary  tastes. 
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John  Russell  Baeceoft  was  born  in  Cadiz,  Ohio,  May  13,182-1:;  he  died 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  January  20,  1901.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  in  his  native  place.  He  first  settled  in  Millersburg; 
Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  'While  residing  therd 
he  was  for  a time  a law  partner  of  Gen.  Josiah  Given,  Chief  Justice  of 
Iowa.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1861,  stopping  awhile  in  Oskaloosa,  but 
settled  in  Des  Moines  in  1865,  where  he  entered  into  a law  partnership 
with  J.  S.  Polk  and  F.  M.  Hubbell.  He  was  a man  of  much  ability  and 
occupied  a commanding  position  in  his  profession,  but  had  never  been  an 
office-holder,  nor  was  he  a member  of  any  church  or  of  any  secret  order. 


William  H.  Tuenee  was  born  in  Sciota  county,  Ohio,  September  10, 
1831;  he  died  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  October  29,  1900.  He  came  with  his 
parents  to  Lee  county  in  1852,  where  he  afterwards  resided.  He  received 
his  education  at  Maryville  College,  Kentucky.  After  his  college  days  he 
entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  late  Dr.  John  F.  Sanford. 
He  had  practiced  a few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  at  which  time 
he  was  made  assistant  surgeon  of  the  2d  Iowa  Infantry,  which  place  he  held 
to  the  end  of  the  war  in  1865.  He  also  held  the  position  of  medical 
examiner  of  the  Pension  Board  during  the  administration  of  President 
Cleveland. 


Samuel  S.  White  was  born  in  Franklin  county.  Indiana,  in  1811;  he 
died  at  Portland,  Oregon,  January  6,  1901.  He  settled  upon  the  site  of 
Burlington  in  the  fall  of  1829,  and  was  the  founder  of  that  town.  He  was 
an  Indian  war  veteran,  having  fought  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  and  Black  Hawk 
wars.  He  removed  to  Oregon  in  1845,  where  he  became  a farmer  and 
steamboat  man.  He  was  the  first  probate  judge  in  that  State.  Steps  have 
been  taken  in  Burlington  to  secure  his  portrait  for  the  gallery  of  local  his- 
tory in  the  new  library  building. 


Chaeles  Kloce  Smith  was  born  at  Johnsonville,  New  York.  February 
12,  1835;  he  died  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  February  24,  1901.  He  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Sioux  City,  having  settled  there  in  1855.  President 
Buchanan  appointed  him  postmaster  in  1857,  in  which  position  he  served 
four  years.  He  was  elected  mayor  in  1867.  In  1861  he  became  a member 
of  the  Iowa  Frontier  guards.  Mr.  John  H.  Charles  narrated  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  this  early  settler  in  The  Sioux  City  Tribune  of  Febru- 
ary 25,  1901. 


Alexanuee  Laueence  was  born  in  New  Deer  Parish,  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  September  11,  1807;  he  died  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  February  9, 
1901.  He  held  the  office  of  city  marshal  of  Cedar  Rapids,  coroner,  town- 
ship trustee,  assessor  and  deputy  U.  S.  marshal.  He  retired  from  public 
life  in  1897.  He  was  especially  prominent  in  the  Masonic  order. 


Howaed  a.  Langley  was  born  January  16,  1827,  at  Northfield,  Massa- 
chusetts; he  died  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  January  15,  1901.  He  served  three 
years  and  five  months  in  Co.  C,  16th  Wisconsin  Infantry.  He  settled  in 
Burlington  in  1867,  where  he  afterwards  resided.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Matthies  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  Burlington. 


The  Prairie  Slough. — A note  should  have  accompanied 
the  article  under  this  heading,  giving  the  pronunciation  of 
the  word  “slough,”  as  used  in  this  part  of  the  Middle  West. 
It  is  pronounced  as  if  written  “slew,”  “sloo,”  or  “slue.” 


HON.  CYRUS  SUSSEX. 

State  Senator,  1S61):  Colonel  3d  Iowa  cavalry,  1861 : later,  promoted  to  brigadier  and 
brevet  major-  general : Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  lNS9-ftl. 
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VoL.  V,  No.  2.  Deb  Moines,  Iowa,  July,  1901.  3d  Sebieb.^ 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ATHENS,  MISSOURI. 

BY  GEN.  CYRUS  BUSSEY. 

The  repulse  of  our  forces  at  Bull  Run  aroused  the  whole 
secession  element  in  Missouri,  which  organized  into  military 
companies  for  service  in  the  Confederate  Army.  These 
companies  in  northeastern  Missouri  were  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  Martin  Green.  These  forces  overran  the  country, 
driving  Union  men  from  their  homes  and  causing  terror 
among  all  loyal  people. 

After  the  close  of  the  extra  session  of  the  Iowa  legisla- 
ture  (May  15-29,  1861),  in  which  I was  a senator,  elected 
as  a Democrat,  I was  on  the  11th  of  June,  1861,  appointed 
by  Governor  Kirkwood  aide-de-camp  on  his  staff,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  Cavalry,  and  authorized  by 
the  Governor  to  assume  control  over  the  militia  organ- 
ization in  Southeastern  Iowa. 

I resided  at  Bloomfield,  in  Davis  county,  about  twelve 
miles  from  the  Missouri  line.  I went  to  work  at  once  to 
prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  towns  in  the  border  counties 
of  Iowa,  visited  Keosauqua,  in  Van  Buren  county,  and  Keo- 
kuk, and  arranged  for  the  organization  of  one  Company  of 
Mounted  Riflemen  in  Lee,  Van  Buren  and  Davis  counties, 
I had  information  that  rebel  forces  in  large  numbers  occupied 
every  county  seat  in  northeastern  Missouri,  and  had  reason  to 
expect  they  would  make  a raid  into  Iowa,  to  steal  horses  and 
other  supplies  before  going  south  to  join  the  army  under 
Gen.  Sterling  Price. 

I reported  to  Gov.  Kirkwood  these  facts,  and  asked  that 
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arms  be  sent  me.  The  Grovernor  replied  that  he  had  not 
b)een  able  to  secure  any.  I then  telegraphed  to  Glen.  Fre- 
mont, who  had  just  arrived  at  St.  Louis  to  command  the 
Department  of  the  Missouri,  that  a large  force  threatened 
northeastern  Missouri  and  southeastern  Iowa,  and  that  I 
wanted  arms  and  ammunition  to  arm  Home  Guards.  He 
replied  promptly  that  it  was  impossible  to  supply  them. 

About  three  hundred  loyal  men,  under  Col.  David  Moore, 
organized  as  Home  Guards  and  established  a camp  at 
Athens,  on  the  Des  Moines  river,  twenty  miles  west  of 
Keokuk.  These  forces  were  without  arms,  except  shot  guns 
and  rifles  sufficient  to  arm  about  one-third  of  their  men.  Col. 
Moore  barricaded  the  streets  of  the  town  and  adopted  other 
measures  of  defence. 

In  connection  with  other  business  at  Bloomfield  I owned 
a pork  house  which  gave  employment  to  several  men.  One 
of  these,  a foreigner,  I was  sure  I could  trust,  as  he  was  in 
every  way  discreet,  and  I had  abundant  evidence  of  his  loy- 
alty. I sent  him  to  Missouri  with  instructions  to  visit  the 
various  camps  of  the  enemy,  and  learn  if  possible  if  they 
intended  a raid  into  Iowa.  I told  him  not  to  return  until 
he  could  bring  me  reliable  information. 

I left  Bloomfield  for  Keokuk,  and  on  the  30th  of  July 
arrived  in  St.  Louis.  I went  to  Gen.  Fremont’s  headquar- 
ters and  after  some  delay  was  admitted  to  the  General’s  room. 
I found  him  alone,  standing  by  a large  table  on  which  was 
the  U.  S.  map.  I represented  to  him  the  presence  of 
Green’s  forces  in  northeastern  Missouri,  near  the  Iowa  line, 
and  expressed  my  belief  that  they  would  make  a raid  into 
Iowa  before  going  South,  and  that  to  defend  ourselves  we 
must  have  arms.  He  expressed  regret  that  it  was  impossible 
to  spare  one  gun.  He  said  he  had  organized  regiments  ready 
for  service  but  without  guns  to  arm  them. 

I asked  him  to  give  me  fifty  thousand  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition. He  asked  me  what  I would  do  with  it  without  any 
arms.  I told  him  I would  feel  safer  with  the  ammunition. 
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He  gave  me  an  order  on  Capt.  Callender  in  charge  of  the 
arsenal,  who  shipped  the  ammunition  that  night  to  Keokuk, 
where  it  was  put  into  storage. 

I informed  Gen.  Fremont  that  the  5th  Iowa  Infantry, 
Col.  Worthington,  and  the  6th  Iowa,  Col.  McDowell,  were 
in  rendezvous  at  Burlington,  waiting  arms  and  equipments, 
and  that  if  moved  to  Keokuk  their  presence  there  would  ren- 
der our  position  perfectly  safe.  He  at  once  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Hbadquabtees  Westeen  Depaetment,  ) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  30th,  1861.  J 
Col.  Cyrus  Bussey.  Sib:  You  will  order  the  5th  Iowa  Kegiment,  Col. 
■Worthington,  and  the  6th  Iowa,  Col.  McDowell,  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Keokuk.  Col.  Worthington  will  take  command,  and  immediately  on  his 
arrival  at  Keokuk  will  report  to  Brig.  Gen.  Pope,  commanding  North  Mis- 
souri. Kespectfnlly,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  Fbemonx, 

Major  General  Commanding. 

I immediately  telegraphed  this  order  to  Col.  Worthing- 
ton and  left  that  night  for  Keokuk,  much  pleased  with  the 
result  of  my  day’s  work. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  these  troops  at  Keokuk 
they  were  ordered  to  St.  Louis  owing  to  the  invasion  of  Mis- 
souri by  a large  force  under  Gen,  Stirling  Price. 

During  my  several  visits  to  Keokuk,  Col.  Moore  sent  his 
officers  to  me  for  arms  and  ammunition.  I had  a lot  of 
powder  which  belonged  to  the  State,  a part  of  which  with 
some  lead  I gave  him,  and  promised  to  supply  him  with 
arms  if  I succeeded  in  procuring  any. 

On  my  arrival  at  Bloomfield  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  I 
heard  reports  that  the  rebel  forces  in  the  northern  border 
counties  were  very  active,  and  fears  were  expressed  that  they 
would  come  into  our  State.  My  messenger  had  not  returned, 
causing  me  to  feel  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger. 
That  night,  however,  about  eleven  o’clock  I was  called  up, 
and  upon  opening  the  door  found  the  man  I had  sent  to 
Missouri,  who  informed  me  that  Gen.  Martin  Green,  with  a 
force  of  1500  rebels — then  shoeing  their  horses — would 
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start  within  two  or  three  days  to  make  an  attack  at  some 
place  in  Iowa.  He  heard  Keokuk  talked  about  and  believed 
that  was  their  objective  point.  I arranged  for  a conveyance 
that  night,  and  left  Bloomfield  the  next  morning  at  four 
o’clock,  and  rode  thirty  miles  to  Summit,  where,  at  nine 
o’clock,  I took  a train  for  Keokuk,  arriving  there  at  noon. 
After  notifying  the  railroad  officials  that  their  road  and 
depots  were  in  danger,  I went  to  the  office  of  Samuel  F. 
Miller,  late  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
then  a prominent  lawyer,  to  confer  with  him  about  the  de- 
fence of  the  city,  and  had  been  there  but  a short  time,  when 
John  Givin,  late  general  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  Division 
of  the  Rock  Island  railway,  then  ticket  agent  at  Keokuk, 
came  to  me  with  a bill  of  lading  for  one  thousand  stand  of 
arms  and  equipments,  which  had  just  arrived  on  a train 
from  Burlington.  These  guns  were  shipped  by  the  War 
Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  consigned  to  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  via  Hannibal,  Missouri,  to  arm  the  4th  Iowa 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  G.  M.  Dodge. 

I at  once  decided  to  seize  these  arms,  and  use  them  to 
arm  the  people  for  their  own  protection.  I realized  the 
great  responsibility  I was  about  to  assume.  I knew  very 
well  that  no  representations  I or  any  one  else  could  make 
would  bring  an  order  to  take  them.  I gave  the  railroad  com- 
pany written  instructions  to  deliver  the  guns  to  me,  and  to 
hold  a train  in  readiness  to  take  me  and  the  arms  out  on  the 
road  as  soon  as  I could  arrange  to  leave.  The  fifty  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition  which  I had  secured  from  Gen.  Fre- 
mont were  of  the  same  calibre  as  the  guns,  so  that  now  I had 
guns  and  ammunition,  and  felt  that  I could  place  the  people 
on  the  border  in  position  to  defend  themselves. 

The  legislature  at  the  extra  session  in  May  had  author- 
ized the  organization  of  a regiment  of  cavalry  for  home 
guard  duty  in  the  southern  border  counties  of  the  State.  I 
had  called  into  the  service  a company  in  Lee  county  under 
Capt.  Hugh  J.  Sample,  one  in  Van  Buren  county  under 
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Capt.  E.  Mayne,  and  one  in  Davis  county  under  Capt.  H.  H. 
Trimble. 

I delivered  one  hundred  guns  and  ammunition  to  Capt. 
Sample,  to  arm  his  company,  and  one  hundred  to  Capt.  W. 
W.  Belknap,  late  secretary  of  war,  then  a lawyer  at  Keokuk. 
Capt.  Belknap  had  a fine  company  which  he  had  organized 
two  or  three  years  before.  These  men  offered  their  services 
should  occasion  require.  I left  Keokuk  the  same  afternoon 
with  eight  hundred  guns.  About  two  hundred  of  these  went 
to  arm  Col.  Moore’s  men  at  Athens.  The  parties  receiving 
them  were  Capt.  James  S.  Best  and  Lieut.  W.  F.  Harl  of 
Memphis,  Missouri,  who  had  a company  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  men  at  Athens.  D.  K.  Turk  took  forty  guns  and 
Joseph  Bayless  and  A.  Anderson  sixty  guns,  with  ammuni- 
tion. All  these  were  for  use  at  Athens.  At  Farmington, 
four  miles  beyond  Athens,  I left  one  hundred  guns  with 
Capt.  O.  H.  P.  Scott,  and  at  Summit  two  hundred  guns 
for  Capt.  Mayne’s  company,  and  for  Henry  C.  Caldwell 
(now  Judge  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court)  who  was 
then  a prominent  lawyer  at  Keosauqua,  to  arm  another  com- 
pany. 

I arrived  at  Ottumwa  about  seven  o’clock  that  night, 
with  the  remaining  guns;  hired  wagons  with  which  to  haul 
them  to  Bloomfield;  traveled  all  night  and  arrived  there  at 
daylight. 

Arms  were  furnished  to  Capt.  Trimble’s  company,  and 
other  companies  were  organized  for  temporary  service,  one 
of  them  by  Mr.  George  Duffield. 

Feeling  that  these  forces  would  be  able  to  protect  the 
town,  I left  Bloomfield  the  next  morning,  the  4th  of 
August,  at  four  o’clock,  for  Summit,  to  take  the  train  for 
Keokuk.  When  about  half  way  to  that  point  I met  a mes- 
senger riding  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  go  to  bring  me  the 
information  that  the  rebels  in  large  force  had  appeared  be- 
fore Athens.  Col.  Moore  had  been  notified  of  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  by  refugees,  and  was  prepared  to  receive  them. 
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He  telegraphed  to  Keokuk  for  reinforcements,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers to  Farmington  and  other  points  for  aid. 

On  my  arrival  opposite  Athens,  before  ten  o’clock,  heavy 
firing  between  Green’s  forces  and  Col.  Moore’s  Home 
Guards  was  then  going  on.  The  enemy  had  completely  sur- 
rounded the  town  and  no  doubt  expected  to  compel  the  sur- 
render without  the  sacrifice  of  many  of  their  men. 

A few  minutes  before  my  arrival,  a special  train  arrived 
from  Keokuk  bringing  several  hundred  men,  including  the 
companies  of  Capts.  Sample  and  Belknap,  and  companies  of 
the  6th  Iowa  Infantry,  who  had  not  yet  been  able  to  get 
transportation  to  St.  Louis. 

These  forces  were  forming  in  line  when  I made  my 
appearance.  Some  of  the  men  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Iowa  militia  had  a right  to  cross  the 
river  into  Missouri.  Having  the  necessary  authority  from 
both  the  Governor  of  Iowa  and  Major  General  Fremont  I 
ordered  these  forces  and  a detachment  from  Farmington  to 
cross  the  river,  then  very  low  and  fordable,  and  attack  the 
enemy’s  right  flank. 

Without  a moment’s  hesitation  these  companies  moved 
forward,  into  the  river  and  up  the  bank  on  the  other  side, 
sending  a heavy  fire  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  These  re- 
inforcements were  evidently  wholly  unexpected.  The  effect 
was  to  completely  demoralize  the  rebels,  who  rapidly  re- 
treated, leaving  thirty-five  or  forty  men  killed  and  wounded. 

Among  those  who  came  up  from  Keokuk  to  take  part  in 
the  fight,  was  John  W.  Noble,  a young  lawyer  of  Keokuk, 
who  shouldered  a musket  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  cross  the 
river,  firing  on  the  enemy  as  he  went.  He  was  slightly 
wounded  in  the  engagement,  but  not  disabled.  He  afterwards 
rendered  distinguished  service  in  my  regiment,  the  3d  Iowa 
Cavalry,  succeeding  to  the  Colonelcy,  and  later  became  dis- 
tinguished as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  Harrison 
administration. 

The  rebels  had  artillery  and  fired  several  shots  across  the 
river,  but  none  of  their  troops  reached  Iowa  soil. 
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Colonel  David  Moore  who  commanded  the  Home  Guards 
at  Athens,  proved  himself  a hero.  With  300  men  who  had 
never  been  under  fire,  he  held  his  position  behind  barricades 
in  the  streets  of  Athens,  until  reinforcements  arrived. 

I had  spread  the  information  at  Keosauqua,  Summit  and 
other  points,  as  I came  through , that  the  enemy  were  at  Athens,, 
and  in  a few  hours  Captain  Mayne  with  a large  force  from 
Keosauqua,  Capt.  O.  H.  P.  Scott  and  others,  with  two  or  three 
hundred  men  from  Farmington,  arrived. 

Colonel  Moore  was  anxious  to  follow  the  enemy  and  pro- 
posed that  if  the  Iowa  companies  would  join  his  forces  he 
would  start  next  morning.  I called  our  Iowa  men  together 
and  found  them  willing  and  anxious  to  go.  About  600  Iowa 
men  with  Colonel  Moore’s  300,  left  Athens  early  the  next 
morning  and  drove  the  enemy  under  General  Green  across 
the  Missouri  river. 

But  for  my  action  in  providing  ammunition,  and  seizing 
government  arms,  two-thirds  of  Colonel  Moore’s  men  would 
have  been  without  arms.  The  6th  Iowa  Infantry  would  not 
have  been  at  Keokuk  but  for  the  fact  that  I had  it  sent  there. 
The  Keokuk  companies  would  not  have  been  armed,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  forces  to  go  to  Moore’s  relief. 
Under  these  circumstances  Moore  would  have  been  compelled 
to  retreat  into  Iowa  or  surrender.  The  enemy  would  have 
crossed  the  river,  destroyed  the  railroad,  and  marched  to 
Keokuk,  where  they  could  have  robbed  the  banks,  pillaged 
the  town,  and  made  their  escape  to  Alexandria,  five  miles 
distant,  where  they  would  have  been  among  friends. 

I think  I have  shown  that  without  my  active  co-operation 
as  above  stated  there  would  have  been  no  victory  at  Athens, 

I had  taken  Colonel  Dodge’s  guns  and  must  make  that 
fact  known  to  the  war  department.  Governor  Kirkwood 
learned  I had  taken  them  before  he  learned  the  cause.  He 
wrote  me  a letter  disapproving  of  my  action  and  directing 
me  to  send  the  guns  forward  to  Council  Bluffs.  Judge  Caleb 
Baldwin,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Governor,  also  heard  of  my  theft 
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of  the  guns,  and  wrote  me  a sharp  letter,  in  which  he  said 
that  after  the  Grovernor  and  our  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  had  failed  to  get  arms,  he  had  advanced  the 
money  to  pay  Colonel  Dodge’s  expenses  to  Washington,  be- 
lieving he  would  succeed  in  getting  arms,  which  he  did,  and 
could  not  understand  why  I should  seize  them.  Before 
I had  time  to  answer  this  letter,  I received  another  from 
Judge  Baldwin,  saying  he  had  just  seen  Joseph  Shepard, 
Supt.  of  the  U.  S.  Express,  who  had  informed  him  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  I had  taken  the  guns,  and  that 
they  had  secured  a Union  victory  at  Athens,  and  that  I had 
done  what  was  right  in  the  matter.  Governor  Kirkwood  also 
wrote  me  approving  my  action. 

I visited  St.  Louis  on  the  9th  of  August  to  report  to 
General  Fremont.  On  reaching  his  headquarters  I was  im- 
mediately admitted.  I gave  the  General  a full  report  of  my 
movements  and  action  since  I had  seen  him  ten  days  before, 
and  my  action  in  taking  the  arms,  and  the  use  made  of  them 
in  the  battle  of  Athens.  I explained  that  the  guns  were 
widely  scattered,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  them 
together  until  the  country  was  more  peaceful.  I asked  him 
to  request  the  war  department  to  duplicate  Col.  Dodge’s  re- 
quisition. General  Fremont  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased 
with  my  action  in  everything  I had  done.  He  said  he  did 
not  believe  one  man  in  a million,  not  in  United  States  service, 
would  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  government 
arms  in  transit  on  a railway  train. 

He  said  I ought  to  be  in  the  United  States  service,  that 
I had  shown  my  fitness  to  command.  He  stated  that  he 
would  communicate  with  the  war  department  and  requested 
me  to  return  the  next  day,  which  I did,  when  he  handed  me 
an  appointment  as  colonel,  with  authority  to  raise  a regiment 
of  cavalry. 

On  Colonel  Moore’s  return  to  Athens,  after  his  march 
after  General  Green’s  forces,  he  brought  in  about  thirty 
prisoners,  some  of  whom  were  prominent  citizens  of  Alexan- 
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dria.  Few,  if  any,  of  them  were  captured  in  arms.  Some 
of  these  men  appealed  to  General  Fremont  who  referred  the 
appeal  to  Brigadier  General  Pope,  commanding  North  Mis- 
souri, who  telegraphed  me  to  go  to  Athens,  investigate 
the  charges  against  the  prisoners,  and  send  to  St.  Louis 
under  guard  any  I might  find  against  whom  charges  of 
treason  could  be  sustained.  I performed  this  duty,  send- 
ing four  of  the  prisoners  to  St.  Louis  in  charge  of  Captain 
Charles  C.  Smith,  13th  U.  S.  Infantry,  who  had  just  com- 
pleted the  muster  in  of  my  regiment,  the  3d  Iowa  Cavalry. 
The  other  prisoners  I discharged. 

The  following  letters  are  a portion  of  those  referred  to  by  Gen.  Bussey, 
in  the  foregoing  article.  One  by  Gov.  Kirkwood  has  been  lost.  These, 
however,  abundantly  confirm  the  statements  of  Gen.  Bussey  in  regard  to 
what  he  calls  “the  theft”  of  Gen.  Dodge’s  muskets,  and  his  own  action  in 
the  series  of  events  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  Athens. — Editob  of 
The  Annals. 


FROM  ADJUTANT  GENERAL  N.  B.  BAKER. 

Adjutant  Geneeal’s  Office,  Davenpoet,  Aug.  19,  1861. 
Col.  Cyrus  Bussey,  Keokuk: 

Sie:  Your  report  of  — inst.  is  received  and  I am  obliged  to  you  for  so 
detailed  a statement  of  events  that  have  transpired  in  your  vicinity.  Your 
condition  has  been  more  critical  than  I supposed,  and  evidently  required 
prompt  and  organized  efforts  to  sustain  the  Union  cause  among  your 
neighbors  across  the  river. 

I wish  you  would  write  to  Col.  Edwards  and  make  everything  satisfac- 
tory with  him. 

Truly  yours, 

N.  B.  Bakee,  Adjt.  General. 


FROM  GOVERNOR  S.  J.  KIRKWOOD. 

Executive  Office,  Iowa,  July  18,  1861. 

Colonel  Cyrus  Bussey: 

Deae  Sie:  I have  thus  far  failed  to  get  money  with  which  to  purchase 
arms  to  arm  the  regiment  of  mounted  rifiemen  authorized  to  be  raised  in 
the  southern  border  counties  of  the  State.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  pro- 
cure arms  which  will  be  sent  you  for  the  regiment  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to 
get  them,  when  the  companies  in  your  district  will  be  ordered  into  camp 
for  a short  time  for  service  or  drill,  unless  the  condition  of  affairs  in  your 
portion  of  the  State  is  such  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  incurring  that 
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expense.  Until  arms  can  be  had  let  yonr  companies  preserve  their  organ- 
ization and  hold  themselves  ready  for  service  as  soon  as  arms  can  be  had. 

Respectfully, 

Samuel  J.  Kiekwood. 


Executive  Oefioe,  Iowa,  July  27,  1861. 

Col.  Cyrus  Bussey,  Keokuk,  Iowa: 

Sib:  I have  just  received  and  considered  your  communication  of  this 
date,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  north-eastern  counties  of 
Missouri  bordering  on  this  State.  You  are  authorized,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens,  and  of  loyal  citizens  of  Missouri,  to  call  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State  three  companies  of  the  regiment  of  mounted  men  pro- 
vided for  by  the  laws  of  the  extra  session  of  the  current  year.  You  will 
arm  them  with  such  arms  as  you  have  and  furnish  them  with  ammunition. 
You  will  post  them  at  such  places  as  in  your  judgment  are  best  adapted  to 
secure  the  objects  above  indicated,  and  make  such  provision  as  you  can 
for  their  subsistence.  You  will  use  these  companies,  or  any  of  them,  at 
your  discretion  to  secure  the  above  objects,  not  crossing  the  Missouri  line 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  but  doing  so  without  hesitation  should  such 
necessity  exist.  Report  to  me  your  action  weekly  and  as  much  oftener  as 
matters  of  importance  occur. 

Very  respectfully, 

Samuel  J.  Kirkwood. 


Executive  Office,  Iowa,  Aug.  2,  1861. 

Col.  Cyrus  Bussey,  Keokuk,  Iowa: 

Deae  Sib:  I am  compelled  to  be  absent  some  two  weeks  at  Washing- 
ton City,  looking  after  the  clothing  and  equipment  of  the  new  regiments 
raised  and  being  raised  in  this  State  for  U.  S.  service,  and  also  to  procure, 
if  possible,  a further  supply  of  arms  for  the  use  of  the  State.  In  the  mean- 
time you  must  exercise  your  discretion  as  to  the  means  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  frontier  under  your  care.  The  first  object,  and  one  that  must 
be  attained  at  all  hazards,  and  at  every  sacrifice,  is  to  secure  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  people.  You  have  my  full  authority  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  you  may  deem  essential  to  that  end.  Report  promptly  to  the  Adjutant 
General  what  you  may  find  it  necessary  to  do.  If  I succeed  in  procuring 
arms  and  ammunition  I hope  to  place  the  border  in  a more  efficient  state 
of  defense.  Very  respectfully, 

Samuel  J.  Kibkwood. 


Executive  Office,  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  August  3d,  1861. 

Col.  Cyrus  Bussey,  Keokuk,  Iowa: 

Deae  Sib:  Dr.  Bowen*  has  just  returned  and  to  my  surprise  I learn 
that  you  understood  me  as  giving  over  to  you  the  1000  stand  of  arms  in 
Keokuk  for  Council  Bluffs,  to  arm  the  three  mounted  companies  you  are 
authorized  to  call  out,  and  to  distribute  otherwise  as  in  your  judgment 

*Dr.  Jesse  Bowen,  of  Johnson  county,  Adjutant  General  of  Iowa,  from  January  IS, 
1858,  to  July  25, 1861,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  B.  Baker. 
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might  be  proper.  This  is  an  entire  misapprehension.  I have  not  any 
control  over  these  muskets.  They  were  and  are  needed  at  Council  Bluffs. 
Col.  Dodge  is,  as  I learn,  on  the  border  with  200  men  and  needs  more  arms. 
I supposed  you  would  arm  the  three  companies  with  the  arms  before  given 
you  and  had  no  expectation  you  would  interfere  with  the  1000.  There 
must  be  enough  arms  sent  to  Council  Bluffs  to  arm  Dodge’s  regiment.  He 
has  200  now  and  800  more  will  do,  and  these  must  be  sent,  as  I cannot  an- 
swer to  the  General  Government  for  taking  the  arms  ordered  by  them  for 
their  own  troops  and  using  them  for  the  State  troops.  Send  on  to  Eddy- 
ville  and  thence  by  Western  Stage  Co.  to  Council  Bluffs,  800  guns  and  ac- 
coutrements. Since  above  was  written  I find  the  expense  across  the  State 
enormous.  Send  by  Hannibal  and  St.  Jo.  R.  R. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Samuel  J.  Kiekwood. 


FROM  HON.  CALEB  BALDWIN,*  AIDE  TO  GOV.  KIRKWOOD. 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Aug.  10th,  1861. 

Col.  C.  Bussey: 

Deak  Sib:  Colonel  Dodge  left  today  with  eight  companies  of  his  com- 
mand for  St.  Louis  under  orders  from  General  Fremont.  He  requested  me 
to  answer  his  letters. 

The  arms  shipped  to  Col.  Dodge  were  obtained  by  him  from  the  War 
Department  with  the  express  understanding  that  his  regiment  should  have 
1000  for  drill  purposes,  and  after  he  was  ordered  away  to  be  distributed 
on  the  western  border  of  the  State.  This  was  also  the  understanding  of 
Governor  Kirkwood,  and  of  the  Adjt.  General  of  the  State  as  signified  by 
the  letters  to  me.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  I felt  the  necessity 
for  arms  for  this  side  of  the  State,  and  Senator  Grimes  and  Col.  Curtis  both 
having  failed  to  obtain  any,  I knew  that  Col.  Dodge  would  never  give  it 
up  until  he  got  them.  I therefore  obtained  the  order  of  the  Governor  to 
send  him  to  Washington  for  this  purpose.  I had,  however,  to  send  him 
there  upon  means  advanced  by  me  for  this  purpose.  I think  the  arms 
were  needed  here.  Our  own  citizens  are  almost  daily  being  shot  down 
while  at  work  in  their  fields  by  the  Indians  in  the  northwest,  and  the  trou- 
bles are  daily  increasing,  so  much  so  that  by  fall  all  the  northwest  settle- 
ments will  be  abandoned.  If  the  people  were  well  armed  they  could  defend 
themselves.  All  of  the  troops  from  the  forts  are  being  called  away  and 
our  whole  frontier  left  exposed.  South  of  Fremont,  Taylor  and  Page 
counties,  the  rebels  are  in  numbers,  assembling  in  as  large  bodies  as  you 
speak  of  south  of  you,  and  not  only  driving  out  union  men  from  Mo.,  but 
intimidating  the  people  of  Iowa.  All  these  counties  are  destitute  of  arms, 
and  these  arms  you  have  detained  for  the  protection  of  the  loyal  people  of 
Missouri  were  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  loyal  people  of  Iowa,  and 


♦Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  Jan.,  1860,  to  Jan.  1, 1864, 
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should  have  come  through  as  directed.  These  arms  were  obtained  far  the 
State,  and  I do  not  suppose  that  General  Fremont  would  have  interfered 
with  them  had  he  known  the  facts  as  they  exist. 

RespectfuUv. 

C.  Baudwin. 


CouNoin  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Aug.  12,  1861. 

Col.  C.  Bussey: 

Deab  Sib:  I have  today  through  Mr.  Shepard,  the  Express  agent, 
learned  the  circumstances  under  which  the  guns  to  Colonel  Dodge  were 
taken. 

This  fully  explains  your  course  and  under  the  circumstances  I think 
you  did  just  what  you  should  have  done.  We  have  just  such  troubles  both 
north  and  south  of  us  and  you  certainly  must  know  my  anxiety  to  see  our 
people  have  some  arms.  Not  being  acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  you  acted  caused  me  to  write  as  I did.  We  need  arms  very 
much  and  if  you  can  be  instrumental  in  having  those  replaced  that  were 
intended  for  us  we  will  feel  very  grateful  for  such  a favor. 

Respectfully, 

C.  Baldwin. 


The  Governor. — His  Excellency,  Governor  Lucas,  ar- 
rived in  this  place  on  Saturday  evening  last,  accompanied  by 
two  respectable  and  intelligent  young  gentlemen  from  Cin- 
cinnati. His  Excellency  was  on  his  way  from  Du  Buque  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  Territory.  While  here,  he  received 
the  polite  attention  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  during  his 
stay,  made  a visit  to  Stephenson  and  Rock  Island.  We  are 
not  aware  that  his  Excellency  made  any  remarks,  indicating 
his  intention,  as  to  the  place  at  which  the  legislature  would 
be  convened,  nor  do  we  know  that  he  was  pestered  with  any 
vexatious  enquiries  on  that  subject.  For  our  own  part  we 
still  believe  he  will  assemble  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple at  this  place,  and  this  belief  is  founded  on  the  manifest 
justice  and  propriety  of  the  measure  itself.  His  Excellency 
departed  on  Tuesday  morning,  taking  in  his  route,  Rocking- 
ham, Buffalo,  Bloomington,  &c. — The  Iowa  [Davenport) 
Sun,  Sept.  1,  1838. 
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BY  MAJ.  HOYT  SHERMAN. 

In  a paper  published  in  a preceding  number  of  The 
Annals  was  a short  sketch  of  early  banking  in  Iowa.  Now 
it  is  proposed  to  giye  some  details  of  the  history  of  the  State 
Bank.  That  there  may  be  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
financial  conditions  existing  just  before  the  creation  of  that 
bank,  a slight  repetition  of  the  former  article  is  given. 

But  few  now  living  realize  what  the  State  of  Iowa  was  in 
the  spring  of  1846,  fifty-six  years  ago,  with  a total  of  less 
than  95,000  population,  when  it  assumed  the  honors  of 
Statehood.  There  were  then  thirty-three  organized  counties 
— just  one-third  of  its  present  number — straggling  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  from  Lee  to  Clayton — the 
northeast  corner  county,  Allamakee,  not  then  organized — and 
westward  along  the  Missouri  state  line  four  counties,  includ- 
ing Appanoose.  From  Clayton  southwesterly  to  Polk,  and 
from  Polk  southeasterly  to  Appanoose,  at  the  Missouri  state 
line,  included  all  of  the  State  of  Iowa  then  settled  or  organ- 
ized; all  north  and  west  of  that  line  marked  the  portion  of 
the  great  Indian  Territory  belonging  to  Iowa,  unsettled,  un- 
marked, unnamed. 

The  statesmen  of  that  day  did  not  look  with  kindly  inter- 
est on  the  banker.  In  their  eyes  he  was  an  outlaw — a maker 
of  “wild-cat”  currency,  a usurer,  a man  who  robbed  the  settler 
of  his  claim  to  a portion  of  Uncle  Sam’s  domain,  a usurper 
generally.  The  pioneers  who  formed  our  first  constitution, 
inserted  in  it  a stringent  provision  “That  the  general  assem- 
bly shall  provide  for  the  organization  of  all  other  corpora- 
tions, except  with  banking  privileges,  the  creation  of  which 
is  prohibited.”  And  also,  “The  general  assembly  shall  pro- 
hibit by  law  any  person  or  persons,  association,  company  or 
corporation  from  exercising  the  privileges  of  hanking,  or 
creating  paper  to  circulate  as  money.” 
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In  order  to  give  force  and  effect  to  those  provisions  of 
the  constitution,  the  general  assembly  enacted  statutes  under 
the  heading  of  “Offenses  Against  Public  Policy,”  which  in- 
cluded punishment  for  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  selling  liquor 
to  Indians,  bringing  paupers  in  the  State  and  transacting 
any  business  without  license;  that  also  provided  penalties  of 
one  year  in  the  county  jail,  and  a fine  of  $1,000,  for  any 
company  or  any  person  who  subscribed  to,  or  became  a 
member  of,  or  in  any  way  interested  in,  any  association  or 
company  formed  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  circulation 
any  bill,  check,  ticket,  certificate,  promissory  note  or  other 
paper  to  circulate  as  money,  etc.,  etc.;  and  other  sections 
were  added,  in  which  the  words  were  repeated,  reversed,  and 
others  of  similar  meaning  substituted,  in  the  manner  familiar 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  proper  legal  way  of  stat- 
ing things. 

These  were  about  the  only  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
banking  that  were  to  be  found  on  the  statute  book  in  that 
early  day,  and  as  they  were  supposed  to  reflect  the  public 
opinion  of  the  different  communities  on  that  subject,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  profession  was  not  at  that  period 
a very  popular  one. 

Of  course  “wild-cat,”  “red-dog,”  “stump-tail,”  and  all 
other  of  those  species  of  bank  notes  flourished  then.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  State  had  prohibited  by  constitution,  as  well  as  by 
statute  law,  the  organization  within  its  limits,  and  by  our 
own  citizens,  of  banks  of  issue,  with  substantial  capital  and 
under  strict  official  supervision,  opened  wide  the  doors  for  the 
circulation  of  the  “wild-cat”  mills  of  neighboring  states,  and 
their  proprietors  reaped  a rich  harvest  of  profit  in  the  way  of 
providing  our  business  men  with  a circulating  medium, 
worthless  in  itself,  and  only  redeemable  at  some  point  that 
had  no  place  on  the  map  of  the  world. 

Then,  in  a greater  degree  than  now,  real  estate  formed 
the  basis  and  foundation  of  all  wealth  throughout  the  State. 
From  1846  up  to  1855  the  United  States  government  was 
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surveying,  preparing  and  putting  on  the  market,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  in  broad  belts  running  north  and  south  through 
the  State,  the  rich  lands  of  the  Cedar,  the  Iowa,  the  Skunk 
and  the  Des  Moines  valleys,  and  their  numerous  tributaries; 
and  the  fame  of  the  fertility,  the  beauty,  the  healthfulness 
and  the  ease  of  culture  of  these  lands  had  spread  all  over  the 
north  and  east,  and  from  every  mountain  and  valley,  every 
town  and  rural  neighborhood,  came  immigrants  singly  and 
in  great  groups,  eager  to  secure  their  portion  of  this,  Grod’s 
richest  heritage  to  man.  This  was  the  opportunity  for  the 
much  abused  real  estate  agent  of  that  early  date — the 
pioneer  of  the  banker  of  today.  He  it  was  who  met  the 
eager  immigrant  at  the  outer  portals— he  warned  the  inno- 
cent stranger  to  beware  of  the  speculator  “across  the  street” 
— he  was  ready  to  cash  “for  a consideration”  the  draft  on  a 
far  distant  bank,  for  Uncle  Sam’s  officials  would  receive  only 
the  golden  coin  of  the  realm  in  payment  for  land — he  always 
had  some  Mexican  or  other  land  warrants  to  sell  at  a dis- 
count when  the  intending  purchaser  wished  to  save  a few 
dollars;  he  always  had  a fund  to  draw  from  when  the 
stranger  had  no  money  to  pay  the  government  price,  $1.25 
per  acre,  and  sell  at  once  on  a year’s  credit  at  $1.75  per  acre — 
40  per  cent,  is  what  envious  people  called  it;  he  always 
could  furnish  to  newcomers  who  were  ignorant  of  the 
methods  of  hunting  government  lands,  a few  choice,  well- 
selected  forties  or  quarter  sections,  for  which  a reasonable 
fee  was  charged;  in  fact,  he  was  the  important  personage 
who,  for  a consideration,  aided  the  immigrant  in  securing  his 
slice  of  the  public  domain  upon  which  so  many  made  their 
permanent  homes,  carved  out  comfortable  fortunes  for  old 
age,  and  raised  up  and  educated  children,  who  were  an  honor 
to  themselves  and  to  the  State  of  their  birth. 

This  description  of  these  early  land  agents  is  given  here 
at  some  length,  because  they  are  at  the  very  beginning  and 
foundation  of  the  banking  profession  in  this  State  today. 
Away  back  in  the  early  forties  there  were  no  polished  oak 
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and  plate  glass  counters,  no  cylinder  desks  or  leather  cush- 
ioned chairs,  no  mysterious  and  complicated  typewriter  (I 
refer  to  the  machine ) with  a pretty  girl  attachment,  to  write 
letters;  no  immense  steel-lined  vaults  with  time  locks — only 
in  many  cases  an  old-fashioned  hair  trunk  in  which  to  keep 
valuables;  an  empty  nail  keg  or  box  to  sit  on — and  other 
features  of  the  most  primitive  character.  Under  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  not  only  of  great  personal  discom- 
fort, but  at  times  of  physical  danger,  they  performed  their 
duties  to  customers,  whether  at  home  or  thousands  of  miles 
distant,  with  equal  fidelity  and  promptness,  and  laid  founda- 
tions of  business  probity  and  confidence  that  have  lasted 
through  the  great  changes  of  nearly  a half  century,  in  which 
the  State  has  advanced  to  a front  rank  in  the  roll  of  agricul- 
tural states. 

Whenever  any  of  the  old  families  back  in  New  York  or 
New  England  wish  to  confirm  their  claims,  par  excellence, 
to  eminent  respectability,  they  trace  their  ancestry  up  to 
some  old  chap  who  landed  from  the  Mayfiower,  or  at  least  to 
a somebody  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
So  too,  when  any  of  the  bankers  of  the  present  day  can  trace 
their  beginning,  or  that  of  their  house,  back  to  one  of  the 
land  agents  whose  operations  have  been  described  here,  they 
can  complacently  settle  back  in  their  easy  chairs,  with  an 
unquestioned  right  to  eminent  respectability  in  the  past. 

The  transition  from  acting  as  agent  for  others  in  the 
purchase  of  government  lands,  to  legitimate  banking,  was 
slow  and  gradual,  covering  many  years  of  time.  Of  course 
their  operations  were  largely  shaped  by  the  course  of  mer- 
cantile business  in  the  several  settlements,  and  that  depended 
upon  the  highways  over  which  merchandise  was  transported, 
and  produce  sought  a market  outside  the  State.  There  were 
then  none  of  the  great  railways,  now  existing,  which  fix  the 
arteries  of  commerce  and  transportation— then  only  the 
great  rivers  of  the  West,  which  formed  the  highways  of 
trade,  and  away  from  their  banks  the  homely  two-horse 
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wagon,  or  the  still  slower  or  more  lumbering  ox-team,  crawl- 
ing over  broad  prairies  and  fording  unbridged  streams.  All 
these  means  of  transportation  for  goods,  slow  and  unsatisfac- 
tory as  they  were,  and  sometimes  very  risky,  had  at  times  to 
be  used  by  the  country  bankers,  in  transmitting  their  remit- 
tances from  inland  locations  to  their  correspondents  at  St. 
Louis,  or  other  Mississippi  river  points;  and  it  often  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  business,  that  the  same  ox-team 
driver  who  carried  a draft  from  the  country  merchant  to  his 
wholesale  dealer  on  the  river,  also  carried  a package  from  the 
country  banker  to  his  town  or  city  correspondent,  the  con- 
tents of  which  package  were  to  be  used  to  pay  the  merchant’s 
draft.  And  one  well  authenticated  case  is  quoted,  where  the 
teamster  presented  the  draft  at  the  bank  for  payment,  at  the 
same  time  he  delivered  the  package  from  the  country  banker, 
and  was  asked  to  wait  a moment,  that  the  contents  of  the 
package  be  counted  and  used  to  pay  the  draft. 

The  new  Constitution  of  Iowa  was  framed  by  a conven- 
tion, which  met  in  Iowa  City  and  completed  its  work  March 
5,  1857;  it  was  submitted  to  the  electors  of  the  State  at  the 
August  election  of  that  year  and  approved,  and  went  into 
effect  by  proclamation  of  the  Governor,  September  3,  1857. 
It  provided,  among  other  things,  that  the  legislature  might 
create  corporations  with  banking  powers,  which  before  becom- 
ing valid,  should  be  approved  by  a majority  of  the  electors 
at  a general  or  special  election,  and  that  subject  to  above, 
they  might  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a State  bank 
with  branches  founded  on  an  actual  specie  basis;  that  the 
branches  should  be  mutually  responsible  for  each  other’s  lia- 
bilities on  all  notes  intended  to  circulate  as  money;  that  each 
stockholder  should  be  individually  liable  to  its  creditors  for 
all  of  its  liabilities,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  shares  held  by 
him;  that  in  case  of  insolvency  the  bill  holders  should  have 
preference  over  other  creditors,  and  that  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  should  never  be  permitted  or  sanctioned. 

Under  that  constitutional  provision,  the  legislature  passed 
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a law  March  20,  1858,  which  took  effect  July  29,  1858,  after 
submission  to  a vote  of  the  people,  to  incorporate  the  State 
Bank  of  Iowa.  It  was  prepared  with  great  care,  and  entered 
into  minute  detail  of  the  duties,  powers,  and  responsibilities 
of  the  parent  bank  and  its  branches.  The  system  adopted 
followed  closely  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  under  which 
the  State  Banks  of  both  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  ororanized, 
retaining  the  leading  features  of  both  systems,  as  to  the  rela- 
tions which  the  branches  bore  to  each  other  and  to  the 
parent  bank,  the  safe-guards  enacted  for  the  security  of  the 
public  in  handling  their  circulating  notes,  and  other  promi- 
nent features  which  distinguished  the  State  Bank  system 
from  that  of  other  states,  with  independent  charters  and  local 
security  for  circulating  notes. 

The  statute  limited  the  number  of  branches  to  thirty, 
provided  that  no  branch  should  be  established  in  a town  of 
less  than  500  population,  and  but  one  branch  in  any  city  or 
town;  and  created  a board  of  ten  commissioners,  named 
from  among  leading  citizens  of  the  State,  to  supervise  the 
first  organization  of  the  bank  and  branches;  and  whenever, 
upon  careful  examination,  they  ascertained  that  five  or  more 
such  branches  were  formed,  and  that  their  stockholders, 
directors  and  officers  were  men  of  responsibility  and  integ- 
rity, the  commissioners  certified  the  facts  to  the  Governor, 
who,  by  public  proclamation,  announced  that  the  three 
directors  named  for  the  State,  in  the  statute,  with  one 
director  selected  by  each  branch,  constituted  the  State  Bank 
of  Iowa,  with  full  authority  to  exercise  all  the  duties  and 
privileges  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  State. 

The  panic  of  1857  wiped  out  very  many  banks  in  the 
South  and  West,  and  their  circulating  notes,  the  value  of 
which  was  based  only  on  the  individual  credit  of  the  owners 
of  the  bank,  or  on  turnpike  and  canal  bonds,  or  similar  se- 
curity. Yet  it  still  left  in  existence  banks  of  circulation  in 
nearly  every  state  but  our  own,  and  their  notes  were  to  be 
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found  circulating  in  all  of  our  commercial  and  agricultural 
centers.  The  banks  of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  had  their  circulating  notes  based  on 
the  security  of  State  or  Federal  stocks,  deposited  with  their 
respective  bank  comptrollers,  and  they  were  always  rated  at 
par.  The  notes  of  the  State  Banks  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and 
of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  were  issued  under  a 
system  which  provided  stringent  legal  provisions,  were  sub- 
ject to  close  official  supervision,  and  also  to  a constant 
inspection  by  other  branches,  liable  to  a certain  extent  each 
for  the  issues  of  the  other,  were  founded  strongly  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public,  and  were,  of  course,  received  every- 
where throughout  the  West  at  par.  The  issues  of  the  free 
banks  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  forming  a large  bulk  of 
every  day  circulation,  were  secured  by  a deposit  of  bonds  of 
states,  principally  of  the  South  and  Southwest,  of  rapidly 
changing  value,  and  the  notes  were  received  with  distrust, 
and  subject  at  times  to  heavy  discounts.  A few  years  later, 
under  the  terrible  test  of  civil  war,  these  bonds  with  the 
bank-notes  based  on  their  value,  became  utterly  worthless 
and  dropped  out  of  sight.  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  other 
southern  states  had  banks  chartered  by  special  acts  of  their 
respective  legislatures,  and  the  value  of  their  notes,  away 
from  points  of  issue,  was  based  largely  upon  the  individual 
credit  and  standing  of  their  respective  officers  and  owners, 
and  while  their  notes  were  mainly  counted  as  good,  yet  local 
bankers  and  others  were  careful  to  avoid  large  accumulations 
of  them  at  any  time.  Such,  in  brief,  was  the  condition  of 
financial  affairs  in  this  State,  as  relating  to  its  circulating 
medium,  at  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  State  Bank  of 
Iowa;  and  acting  on  the  belief  entertained  by  business  men 
generally,  that  one  effect  of  the  creation  of  banks  of  issue  in 
our  own  State,  would  be  to  drive  out  of  its  borders  all  this 
miscellaneous  hodge-podge  called  money,  it  can  well  be  ima- 
gined how  closely,  and  with  what  interest,  every  step  in  the 
formation  of  this  new  bank  system  was  watched.  It  can  also 
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be  understood  that,  while  Iowa  had  been,  for  all  these  years 
of  the  past,  the  free  untaxed  field  for  the  circulation  of  bank- 
notes of  all  kinds  and  values,  issued  in  every  portion  of  the 
Union,  how  careful  and  conservative  the  promoters  of  this 
new  system  would  be,  in  each  step  taken  towards  its  perfect 
organization. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  issued  by  the  then  Governor  of 
Iowa,  Ralph  P.  Lowe,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  named  in 
the  statute  to  inaugurate  the  State  Bank  System,  viz.:  E.  H. 
Harrison,  Ezekiel  Clark,  W.  J.  Gatling,  C.  W.  Slagle,  Elihu 
Baker,  W.  S.  Dart,  E.  T.  Edgington,  C.  H.  Booth  and  J. 
W.  Dutton,  met  at  Iowa  City,  July  30,  1858,  and  after 
organization,  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  September  15  fol- 
lowing, to  receive  and  act  upon  applications  for  branches. 
Meeting  again  at  the  latter  date,  they  found  applications 
from  persons  to  establish  branches  at  Muscatine,  two;  Du- 
buque, two;  Washington,  Iowa  City,  Davenport,  two;  Clin- 
ton, Sioux  City,  Des  Moines,  Grinnell,  Council  Bluffs, 
Wapello,  Comanche  and  Pacific  City.  These  applications 
were  referred  to  committees  from  their  own  number,  for 
personal  examination,  and  after  nearly  a month’s  time 
devoted  to  the  work  of  investigation,  they  certified  to  the 
Governor  that  the  following  named  branches  were  legally 
organized,  the  stockholders  and  officers  found  to  be  men  of 
responsibility  and  integrity,  and  that  such  branches  had  fifty 
per  cent,  of  their  capital  stock  paid  up,  and  were  lawfully 
entitled  to  commence  the  business  of  banking  under  the  provi- 
sion of  that  law: 

Branch  at  Muscatine. 

Branch  at  Iowa  City. 

Branch  at  Des  Moines. 

Branch  at  Dubuque. 

Branch  at  Oskaloosa. 

Branch  at  Mount  Pleasant. 

Branch  at  Keokuk. 

Merchant’s  Branch  at  Davenport. 


THE  BACK  OP  THE  THREE  DOLLAR  BILL  OP  THE  STATE  BANK  OP  IOWA,  1858-1865. 
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This  action  completed  the  legal  duties  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  and  thereafter  the  affairs  of  the  State  Bank 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  a Board  of  Directors,  con- 
sisting of  one  member  from  each  branch,  and  three  members 
named  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  , 

That  Board  held  its  first  meeting  at  Iowa  City,  October 
27,  1858,  and  as  its  action  had,  in  some  respects,  an  important 
bearing  on  the  future  of  the  Bank,  a full  list  of  the  directors 
is  given  here,  and  in  some  detail  the  action  taken  at  this 
meeting. 

The  membership  was: 

W.  T.  Smith,  representing  Oskaloosa  Branch. 

Samuel  F.  Miller,  representing  Keokuk  Branch. 

P.  M.  Casady,  representing  Des  Moines  Branch. 

S.  J.  Kirkwood,  representing  Iowa  City  Branch. 

Chester  Weed,  representing  Muscatine  Branch. 

R.  Bronson,  representing  Dubuque  Branch. 

T.  Whiting,  representing  Mount  Pleasant  Branch. 

Hiram  Price,  representing  Davenport  Branch. 

And  Benjamin  Lake  and  Hoyt  Sherman,  State  Directors. 

The  permanent  officers  of  the  Board  were  Chester  Weed, 
President;  W.  T.  Smith,  Vice-President;  Elihu  Baker,  Sec- 
retary and  S.  J.  Kirkwood  and  Hiram  Price,  with  the  Vice- 
President,  formed  the  Executive  Committee.  A well  framed 
set  of  by-laws  was  adopted,  defining  powers  and  duties  of 
officers,  among  other  things  that  the  President  should  per- 
sonally examine  all  branches  as  often  as  he  deemed  necessary, 
or  on  the  request  of  any  three  directors,  and  that  he  should 
retain  custody  of  bonds  of  all  cashiers  of  the  branches.  That 
the  Executive  Committee  should  hold  monthly  meetings,  to 
examine  statements  made  by  branches,  order  personal  exam- 
inations when  deemed  necessary,  call  special  meetings  of  di- 
rectors, look  after  blank  circulating  notes  in  hands  of  the 
secretary,  and  have  general  supervision  of  the  affairs  of  the 
bank,  as  well  as  all  branches.  Another  committee  was 
named  to  receive  and  consider  applications  for  new  branches, 
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and  examine  into  legality  of  organization,  character,  stand- 
ing and  residence  of  stockholders  and  officers,  and  if  the  re- 
port of  that  committee  was  favorable,  a two-thirds  vote  of 
the  whole  Board  was  requisite  to  the  admission  of  any  new 
branch.  It  is  well  to  state  here  that  the  State  Bank  proper 
was  not  a bank  of  issue  or  deposit.  It  transacted  no  busi- 
ness except  with  the  branches,  (only  that  made  necessary  in 
the  purchase  of  blank  circulating  notes  for  use  of  branches, 
from  the  engravers.) 

It  was  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  branch, 
and  three  other  directors,  representing  the  public  at  large, 
and  its  proper  functions  were,  to  supply  the  branches  with 
their  circulating  notes,  and  to  exercise  a close  supervision 
over  the  business  of  each  branch,  so  that  the  public,  as  well 
as  every  other  branch,  should  suffer  no  loss  or  damage  by 
reason  of  the  act  of  any  branch.  At  that  first  meeting  of  the 
Board,  the  whole  subject  of  procuring  circulating  notes  from 
the  engravers,  selecting  appropriate  vignettes  and  designs, 
and  making  contracts  for  printing,  was  referred  to  a commit- 
tee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Price  and  Sherman;  and  it  then 
provided  that  circulation  should  be  furnished  to  the  different 
branches  as  fast  as  prepared  for  use,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
and  one-half  dollars  of  circulating  notes  to  each  dollar  of 
paid  up  stock.  During  the  existence  of  the  State  Bank,  be- 
sides the  eight  branches  formed  at  its  organization,  seven 
more  were  admitted  from  time  to  time,  as  follows: 

Lyons  City  Branch,  admitted  February  17,  1859. 

Burlington  Branch,  admitted  March  18,  1859. 

Washington  Branch,  admitted  March  18,  1859. 

Ft.  Madison  Branch,  admitted  August  11,  1859. 

McGregor  Branch,  admitted  February  15,  1860. 

Council  Bluffs  Branch,  admitted  November,  1860. 

Maquoketa  Branch,  admitted  February  10,  1861. 

Making  the  whole  number  of  branches  fifteen.  The  Board 
also  adopted  an  order,  at  this  first  meeting,  requiring  that 
the  by-laws  of  the  branches  should  show  affirmatively  that 
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the  security  for  loans  must  be  endorsements  on  bills  discount- 
ed— no  collaterals.  As  indicating  the  drift  of  public  senti- 
ment at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  institution,  its  Pres- 
ident at  the  May  meeting,  1859,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  brokers  and  private  bankers  had  combined  to  make  a 
run  on  the  branches,  by  gathering  in  from  all  sources  and 
returning  their  notes  for  redemption,  and  recommends  that 
they  agree  on  a uniform  rule  of  redemption  in  exchange  at 
cost;  but  as  the  law  had  fixed  definitely  the  manner  of  re- 
deeming their  notes,  the  Board  took  no  action  on  that  recom- 
mendation. The  President  at  the  same  time  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  certain  persons  were  trying  to  force  the  notes 
of  Minnesota  banks  into  circulation  in  this  State,  and  that  as 
the  law  under  which  they  were  issued  was  very  defective, 
recommended  that  the  branches  refuse  to  receive  them,  which 
was  adopted.  At  the  August  meeting  of  the  Board,  the 
branches  were  authorized  to  receive  the  full  amount  of  circu- 
lation to  which  they  were  entitled  by  statute — that  is,  two 
for  one  of  paid  up  capital  stock.  February  15,  1860,  the 
Board  elected  Hiram  Price  as  its  President  and  Elihu  Baker 
as  Secretary,  and  these  gentlemen  were  retained  in  their  re- 
spective oflices  during  the  entire  life-time  of  the  bank,  and 
at  its  last  regular  meeting  in  August,  1865,  were  voted  unan- 
imously the  thanks  of  the  Board  for  continuous  and  faithful 
discharge  of  their  official  duties.  At  this  meeting  occurred, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  bank,  the  need  to  apply 
the  methods  established  by  law  and  regulation  for  the  strong 
to  help  the  weak  branches,  and  the  wisdom  of  such  course 
was  well  illustrated  in  this  case. 

It  was  found  that  the  Muscatine  branch  had  made  unsafe 
investments,  and  weakened  its  standing  financially.  The 
Executive  Committee  promptly  took  charge  of  its  affairs, 
brought  about  reorganization  in  ownership  and  officers,  called 
upon  other  branches  for  such  aid  as  was  required,  which  was 
favorably  responded  to,  and  that  branch  was,  with  little  or  no 
delay,  and  without  the  loss  of  a cent  to  its  customers  and  note 
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holders,  or  suspension  of  its  regular  business,  again  put  on  a 
firm  and  solvent  basis.  The  test  was  severe  but  successful, 
and  well  illustrated  the  advantage  that  banks  joined  together 
under  a common  system  and  regulation,  and  in  a certain  de- 
gree responsible  each  for  the  action  of  the  others,  had  over 
banks  under  individual  and  independent  charters. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  organization  of  the  bank, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  its  history,  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  to  ascertain  the  financial  standing  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  individuals  interested  in  establishing  branches, 
or  in  subscribing  to  increased  capital  of  those  already  estab- 
lished, and  that  they  should  be  residents  of  the  places  where 
branches  were  located.  Several  applications  for  branches, 
and  also  for  increased  stock,  were  rejected  or  suspended,  be- 
cause they  failed  to  come  up  to  the  high  standard  fixed  by 
the  Board. 

To  indicate  the  community  of  interest  which  the  parent 
bank  desired  to  create  between  the  different  branches,  the 
following  resolution,  passed  at  an  early  session,  is  given  here: 

Resolved,  That  good  policy  would  dictate  to  the  several  branches  the 
necessity  of  treating  the  notes  of  each  other  with  the  same  care  they  would 
their  own,  and  in  no  case  to  use  them  at  such  places,  or  through  such  par- 
ties, as  will  cause  their  return  for  coin  or  exchange,  and  this  bank  would 
earnestly  recommend  such  a course  of  action  upon  the  part  of  all  branches. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  the  country  was  recognized  by 
the  Board,  in  its  action  at  the  May,  1861,  meeting,  by  the 
following : 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  instructed  to  receive  no  bonds  of 
Southern  States  on  account  of  Safety  Fund,  and  to  invest  no  funds  of 
branches  in  his  hands  in  other  than  United  States  or  Northern  States  stocks. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  winter  of  1861-2,  the 
general  government,  then  bending  all  its  energies,  and  bring- 
ing into  use  all  its  tremendous  power,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion,  suspended  the  payment  of  specie  in  its  dis- 
bursements, using  instead  the  legal  tender  notes,  made  by 
acts  of  Congress  receivable  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 
This  action  was  followed  at  once  by  a very  heavy  premium 
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on  gold  coin,  beginning  at  ten  per  cent,  and  advancing  rap- 
idly to  a much  higher  rate.  As  the  notes  of  the  State  Bank, 
then  over  a million  dollars,  were  all  payable  in  coin,  and  the 
constitution  of  this  State  prohibited  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  it  became  a very  grave  matter  with  the  Board  what 
action  to  take,  to  prevent  the  immediate  return  for  redemp- 
tion of  this  large  sum,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  banks,  and 
also  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  business  public,  by  the  with- 
drawal at  that  critical  period  of  so  large  an  amount  of  first 
class  circulation,  to  be  replaced,  of  course,  by  the  notes  of 
banks  of  distant  states,  not  redeemable  and  of  questionable 
value.  The  following  resolutions  outline  the  Board’s  action, 
and  that  of  the  branches: 

Resolved,  By  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa: 

1.  That  the  present  condition  of  the  branches  now  organized,  as  shown 
by  the  regular  monthly  reports  made  up  to  the  3d  instant,  (which  have  re- 
ceived the  careful  examination  of  this  Board,)  exhibiting  a specie  reserve 
of  $754,4:12.23  in  possession  of  the  branches  against  $1,111,908  of  circula- 
tion, ($140,000  of  which  is  held  by  themselves)  is  satisfactory  evidence  of 
the  strength  of  this  institution,  and  entitles  it — as  we  think — to  the  fullest 
confidence  of  the  public.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact  of  the  actual  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  by  nearly  all  the  banks  of  the  country  outside 
of  this  State,  and  of  the  probability  of  the  early  passage  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  of  United  States  demand  treas- 
ury notes  to  be  used  as  a circulating  medium,  and  to  be  made  a “legal 
tender”  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  thereby  rendering 
it  obligatory  on  all  the  branches  to  receive  such  demand  notes  in  payment 
of  any  and  all  debts  due  them.  And,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a continuance 
of  the  indiscriminate  redemption  in  coin  of  the  circulating  notes  of  the 
branches  will  inevitably  result  in  depleting  their  vaults  of  the  specie  now 
on  hand,  to  the  benefit  mainly  of  non-residents  of  this  State,  and  of  brok- 
ers and  others  engaged  in  collecting  the  present  outstanding  circulation 
for  speculative  purposes,  without  conferring  any  substantial  advantage  or 
profit  to  the  people  of  this  State;  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  Board 
that  the  highest  consideration  of  duty  to  themselves  and  the  people  of  this 
State  require — 

2.  That  whenever  the  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  authorizing  the 
issue  of  United  States  demand  treasury  notes  and  making  such  notes  a legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  all  public  and  private  debts  shall  become  a law 
and  be  in  force,  it  shall  not — in  the  opinion  of  this  Board — be  deemed  a 
forfeiture  of  the  charter  of  any  branch  for  such  branch  to  offer  in  redemp- 
tion of  their  bills  any  such  United  States  notes  aforesaid. 
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3.  That  while  this  Board  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
branches  to  exercise  their  own  choice  in  the  matter,  whether  they  will  re- 
deem their  circulation  in  coin  or  United  States  notes  (in  the  event  of  their 
being  made  legal  tender)  when  presented  by  any  banks,  brokers,  non- 
residents, or  any  agent  or  agents  of  such  banks,  brokers  or  non-residents; 
it  nevertheless  enjoins  it  upon  each  and  every  branch  as  a solemn  and  un- 
questioned duty  devolving  upon  them,  to  continue  as  now  and  heretofore 
to  redeem,  under  any  and  all  circumstances  and  contingencies,  in  coin,  all 
their  notes  in  the  hands  of  bona  fide  holders  of  such  notes  amongst  the 
people  of  our  own  State,  whenever  presented  for  that  purpose. 

Which  was  on  motion  adopted. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  while  they  provide  a method  to 
prevent  brokers  and  others  from  returning  their  notes  for 
coin  for  mere  speculative  purposes,  at  the  same  time  they 
urge  the  branches  to  continue  the  redemption  in  coin,  of  all 
notes  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  our  own  State,  who  are 
bona  fide  holders  of  same.  This  action  was  followed  by  an- 
other resolution,  that  in  the  event  suit  was  brought  against 
any  other  branch,  for  offering  to  redeem  its  notes  in  United 
States  legal  tender  bills,  the  State  Board  would  assume  the 
charge  and  expense  of  such  suit,  employ  counsel  to  defend 
the  branch  involved,  and  assess  the  cost  of  litigation  among 
all  the  branches. 

At  that  period  in  the  progress  of  the  civil  war,  and  fol- 
lowing it  for  many  months,  the  State  and  local  authorities 
were  using  every  energy  and  effort,  in  response  to  the  calls 
of  the  general  government,  to  raise,  organize,  clothe  and  equip 
volunteers  for  military  service,  and  were  forced  from  lack  of 
funds,  to  fall  back  upon  state  credit,  to  pay  bills  incurred  in 
that  work.  In  that  emergency,  a new  burden  was  placed 
upon  the  branches — that  of  aiding  the  State  government  in 
protecting  its  credit,  and  securing  a market  for  the  warrants 
on  the  treasury,  in  advance  of  revenue  to  be  collected.  This 
was  a great  undertaking  for  the  branches,  in  the  troublous 
times  caused  by  the  bitter  civil  war  then  pending,  in  addi- 
tion to  caring  for  their  own  circulating  notes,  looking  after 
the  interests  of  their  customers,  and  in  other  ways  protect- 
ing their  own  credit;  yet  that  duty  was  performed,  fully  and 
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faithfully,  and  with  a cheerfulness  that  indicated  the  highest 
order  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the  branches  and  their  re- 
spective managers.  As  a matter  of  economy,  the  State  Board 
adopted  the  rule  at  the  start,  to  print  the  circulating  notes  of 
all  branches  from  one  plate,  leaving  each  branch  to  write 
its  own  name  in  a blank  space  on  the  face  of  every  note 
issued  by  it.  The  practical  effect  of  this  rule  was,  that 
the  written  title  of  the  branch  became  indistinct  and  defaced 
before  the  printed  part,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
difficulty  of  apportioning  to  each  branch  its  own  issue  alone, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  bank  notes  be  returned  for  redemp- 
tion and  replacement  by  new  ones  before  they  became  de- 
faced or  much  worn.  At  one  of  the  Board  meetings  in  May, 
1862,  mutilated  currency  to  the  amount  of  $33,300  was  de- 
stroyed for  reasons  above  stated,  and  every  meeting  follow- 
ing a greater  or  less  amount  was  burned.  Following  this  it 
was  reported  to  the  Board  that  branches  at  Burlington,  Keokuk, 
Oskaloosa  and  Muscatine  had  committed  acts  of  insolvency,  re- 
fusing to  redeem  their  circulating  notes  on  presentation.  Early 
investigation  showed  that  they  offered  in  all  cases  United 
States  legal  tender  notes  in  redemption,  and  their  action  was 
promptly  ratified.  A queer  order  entered  by  the  State  Board, 
illustrating  its  parental  care  towards  branches,  was  that  those 
keeping  their  Chicago  accounts  with  Solomon  Sturges  & 
Sons,  then  a very  prominent  house,  should  close  them  within 
sixty  days,  “because  of  legal  disabilities  of  the  head  of  the 
house  by  reason  of  his  insanity.”  They  were  also  ordered 
at  the  same  time  to  retain  within  their  vaults  the  full  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  their  circulation,  the  need  for  that  order  be- 
ing suggested  by  the  great  temptations  on  the  part  of  the 
branches  to  sell  and  realize  the  heavy  premium  then  current 
on  gold  coin.  During  the  fall  of  1863  and  winter  of  1864, 
while  the  whole  country  was  absorbed  in  the  progress  of  the 
great  war  then  being  waged  over  the  southern  half  of  the 
Union,  the  affairs  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  moved  on  with 
little  or  no  friction.  It  had  adjusted  its  movements  to  meet 
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the  wants  of  the  public,  and  of  the  communities  in  which 
branches  were  located,  and  demonstrated  that  the  system  was 
so  well  conceived,  and  brought  into  use,  that  it  would  adapt 
itself  to  any  condition  of  society  or  business  need.  In  that 
time  several  branches  were  found  to  have  adopted  some  dan- 
gerous practices,  tending  to  injure  their  credit  and  bring 
them  into  disfavor,  but  prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  State  Board  brought  them  into  line  again,  with- 
out injury  or  loss  to  stockholders  or  customers,  and  without 
knowledge  at  the  time  by  the  public.  It  is  only  fair  to  the 
branches  whose  credit  was  not  unfavorably  affected  that  these 
should  be  named,  viz : Muscatine,  Oskaloosa,  Council  Bluffs, 
Fort  Madison  and  McGregor.  About  that  date  all  branches 
were  requested  to  redeem  their  circulation  in  Chicago,  and 
and  at  the  same  time  were  recommended  to  reduce  their  cir- 
culation within  the  next  ninety  days,  to  an  amount  equal  to 
their  capital  stock — that  meant  a reduction  of  nearly  one-half 
of  the  former  circulation. 

In  the  winter  of  1864-5  Congress  passed  a law  establish- 
ing a National  Bank,  and  creating  a system  of  National  cur- 
rency, under  the  direct  supervision  of  government  officers, 
and  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  That  law  con- 
tained, among  other  stringent  provisions,  a very  heavy  tax 
against  the  circulating  notes  of  banks  doing  business  under 
state  laws.  The  purpose  of  the  tax  was  to  drive  out  local 
bank  circulation,  to  make  room  for  that  of  the  national  banks, 
and  as  experience  had  already  demonstrated  to  the  State 
Bank  of  Iowa  that  its  circulation  was  of  but  little  profit  to 
the  branches,  it  took  decided  steps  towards  its  withdrawal. 
The  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  February,  1865,  was 
attended  by  a representative  of  every  branch,  and  by  two 
State  directors,  all  prepared  to  transact  the  important  busi- 
ness that  might  come  before  it,  and  then  began  the  initial 
steps  towards  closing  up  its  affairs.  The  Merchants’  Branch 
at  Davenport  was  granted  permission  to  increase  its  capital 
stock  $40,000,  so  that  it  might  change  to  a National  bank; 
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and  here  it  may  be  said  that  nearly  if  not  quite  every 
branch  merged  into  that  system.  It  was  then  ordered  that 
all  the  blank  circulation  on  hand,  as  well  as  the  mutilated 
notes  returned  by  the  branches,  be  burned,  and  that  no 
branch  be  relieved  from  any  legal  obligation  to  the  State 
Bank  until  all  the  circulation  of  all  the  branches  be  redeem- 
ed, or  its  redemption  be  provided  for  beyond  a doubt.  The 
branches  were  forbidden,  after  March  15th,  to  pay  out  cir- 
culating notes  of  their  own  or  any  other  branch,  and  instruct- 
ed to  send  to  the  parent  bank  at  least  once  every  thirty  days 
thereafter,  all  notes  of  other  branches  in  their  possession.  A 
failure  or  refusal  of  any  branch  to  comply  with  those  orders, 
authorized  the  president  to  take  possession  of  its  assets  and 
administer  on  them.  Other  very  stringent  provisions  were 
adopted  by  the  parent  bank,  from  time  to  time,  and  enjoined 
on  the  branches,  for  the  redemption  of  circulating  notes,  which 
withdrew  them  very  rapidly  from  general  circulation,  and 
reduced  their  liabilities  not  only  for  their  own  issues,  but  for 
the  issues  of  all  other  branches.  As  far  as  the  public  was  con- 
cerned, in  its  relation  to  the  circulation  of  the  branches,  there 
was  not  one  cent  of  loss  and  but  little  inconvenience  caused 
by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  its  notes.  At  the  August  meet- 
ing, 1865,  of  the  Board,  formal  action  was  taken  looking  to 
the  complete  closing  of  the  bank — notice  given  that  on  the 
first  of  November  following  its  safes  and  other  furniture 
would  be  sold,  its  office  formally  closed  at  Iowa  City,  and 
the  redemption  of  circulation  would  be  discontinued  at  that 
office.  The  last  meeting  was  a special  one,  held  at  Daven- 
port, November  22,  1865,  at  which  no  business  of  any  mo- 
ment was  transacted,  except  the  burning  of  the  circulation 
returned  amounting  to  $35,460. 

Space  can  be  given  here  for  but  a brief  reference  to  the 
officers  and  stockholders  of  the  different  branches.  As  inti- 
mated elsewhere,  the  standing,  financial  and  otherwise,  of  the 
persons  making  up  each  organization  was  closely  scrutinized 
before  its  admission  as  a member  of  the  State  Bank,  and  the 
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officers  and  directors  of  the  branches  represented  some  of  the 
highest  and  strongest  financial  and  business  ability  in  the 
communities  where  located,  and  as  a consequence,  these 
branches  at  once  commanded  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
public.  With  this  general  statement  of  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  individuals  composing  the  branch  banks, 
there  is  also  added  a list  of  names  of  presidents  and  cashiers 
of  the  eight  branches  that  made  the  first  start  in  business: 

Oskaloosa  Branch — James  Khinehart,  president;  Wm.  T. 
Smith,  cashier. 

Keokuk  Branch — E.  H.  Harrison,  president;  O.  C.  Hale, 
cashier. 

Iowa  City  Branch — E.  Clark,  president;  C.  W.  Fracker, 
cashier. 

Muscatine  Branch — Q.  A.  Patterson,  president;  I.  W. 
Dutton,  cashier. 

Dubuque  Branch — K.  E.  Graves,  cashier. 

Mount  Pleasant  Branch — T.  Whiting,  president. 

Merchants’  Branch,  Davenport — Hiram  Price,  president; 
W.  W.  Woodward,  cashier. 

Des  Moines  Branch — B.  F.  Allen,  president;  Hoyt  Sher- 
man, cashier. 

The  limited  space  here  available  prevents  a review  at 
great  length  of  the  operations  of  the  different  branches,  and 
reference  can  be  made  to  them  only  in  a general  way.  Be- 
ginning business  as  they  did,  early  in  1859,  when  the  whole 
field  of  Iowa  was  occupied  with  a very  miscellaneous  kind  of 
circulation,  a large  part  of  which  found  its  most  profitable 
place  within  our  limits,  and  its  promoters  were  prepared  to 
throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  anything  that  would  force 
it  from  the  State,  and  when  the  whole  country  was  in  the 
first  throes  of  a political  revolution,  the  end  of  which  might 
be  the  destruction  of  the  government,  and  of  all  property 
values,  it  was  natural  that  their  beginning  would  be  slow  and 
labored.  Yet  from  the  start,  these  few  branches  secured  the 
complete  confidence  of  the  communities  where  located,  and 
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their  circulation  was  welcomed  and  sought  after  by  all  classes, 
as  a decided  improvement  over  the  paper  it  drove  out  of  the 
State,  and  as  an  equivalent  to  gold.  As  new  branches  were 
formed  from  time  to  time,  and  new  capital  added,  the  same 
high  confidence  was  manifested  in  the  branches  and  their 
circulation.  During  the  course  of  their  business  history,  a 
few  of  the  branches  at  different  times  made  mistakes  in  their 
investments,  or  temporarily  mismanaged  funds  in  their  hands. 
These  events  worked  no  injury  to  their  customers  or  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  fact  were  not  known  outside  of  the  bank  circles, 
until  long  after  they  were  passed,  and  the  dangers  overcome. 
They  became  a strong  illustration  of  the  principle  of  fellow- 
ship in  business,  underlying  the  State  Bank  system.  A local 
officer  or  board  may  become  tempted  to  overload  a bank 
with  paper  of  doubtful  value,  to  extend  disproportionate  aid 
to  a single  person  or  firm,  or  commit  other  acts  of  doubtful 
prudence,  and  be  unaware  of  the  danger  until  too  late.  The 
cool,  dispassioned,  unprejudiced  judgment  of  the  other 
Branches,  enables  them  to  see  the  danger  at  once,  and  apply 
the  remedy  in  time  to  protect  their  crippled  brother,  as  well 
as  to  avoid  on  their  part  a contingent  liability.  Notwith- 
standing the  terrible  war  pending,  the  effects  of  which 
reached  all  communities,  great  and  small  alike,  and  crippled 
so  many  financial  institutions  throughout  the  country,  the 
business  conducted  by  the  branches  was  fairly  profitable  to 
their  stockholders.  Every  dividend  declared,  by  the  terms 
of  the  statute,  had  to  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  before 
payment,  and  by  that  means  a reference  to  the  records  of  the 
State  Bank  discloses  all  dividends  paid.  Those  declared  by 
the  different  branches  for  the  year  1860,  as  approved  by  the 
State  Board,  were  as  follows : 


Name  of  Bank 

May  dividend 

November  dividend 

Burlington 

5 per  cent 

Des  Moines 

7 

7 

Mt.  Pleasant 

5 

5 

Dubuque  

Keokulc 

5 

5 

5 

10 

Washington 

5 

VA  “ 

Davenport 

4 

12  “ 

Iowa  City 

5 

9 

Oskaloosa 

10 

9 

Fort  Madison 

10 
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The  other  branches  belonging  to  the  system  declared  no 
dividends  in  1860,  but  divided  larger  sums  the  following  years. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  task  at  this  time,  to  trace  out 
the  growth  and  development  of  each  branch,  from  its  official 
monthly  returns,  but  the  space  already  occupied  prevents 
that.  Reference  only  in  a general  way  can  be  made  to  that 
division  of  the  subject.  Appended  to  this  article  are  full 
copies  of  the  first  monthly  statements  of  the  eight  original 
branches,  made  under  date  of  February  7,  1859;  and  full 
copies  of  official  statements  of  the  fifteen  branches  in  exist- 
ence January  2,  1865,  that  particular  date  representing  the 
“high  water  mark”  of  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa,  the  date  that 
it  attained  its  highest  sum  in  assets  and  liabilities.  Following 
this  are  the  totals  of  both  these  reports.  Persons  wishing 
information  as  to  any  particular  branch  or  branches  can  find 
it  in  the  following  tables: 

FKOM  STATEMENT  OF  EIGHT  BRANCHES,  FEB.  7,  1859. 


ASSETS. 

Safety  fund $ 31,680.40 

Specie 171,248.64 

Notes  of  other  banks 82,258.00 

Due  from  other  banks 95,365.59 

Loans  and  discounts 155,414.49 

Other  items  27,698.81 

$ 563,665.93 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  $ 215.550.00 

Circulation  106,798.00 

Due  depositors  and  other  banks 235,383.31 

Other  items  5,938.62 

$ 563,665.93 

FROM  STATEMENT  OF  FIFTEEN  BRANCHES,  JAN.  2,  1865. 

ASSETS. 

Safety  fund $ 308,905.54 

Specie 389,802.11 

Notes  of  other  banks 1,300,482.76 

Due  from  other  banks 668,511.81 

Loans  and  discounts 2,468,362.53 

U.  S.  and  State  bonds  and  other  items 484,027.66 

$5,620,091.41 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $ 1,048,200.00 

Circulation 1,439,764.00 

Due  depositors  and  other  banks 2,886,391.67 

Other  items  245,735.74 


$5,620,091.41 
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A few  weeks  after  tke  last  report  was  made,  the  total 
capital  stock  reached  the  sum  of  $1,170,200,  but  it  was  a 
temporary  increase  made  to  enable  certain  branches  to  trans- 
fer their  business  to  the  National  banking  system. 

Though  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa  was  in  operation  but  a 
few  years,  it  passed  through  and  survived  one  of  the  most 
trying  periods  in  the  existence  of  this  government;  a period 
of  civil  war  and  wide-spread  disaster,  that  disturbed  all  values 
and  revolutionized  the  whole  monetary  system.  It  left  be- 
hind it,  as  part  of  its  history,  a reputation  for  safety,  pru- 
dence, reliability,  and  other  business  virtues,  not  excelled  by 
any  other  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  whole  Union. 

If,  at  any  time  in  the  future,  the  present  system  of  Na- 
tional Banks  should  be  abandoned,  for  financial  or  political 
reasons,  no  mistake  will  be  made  in  adopting  in  place  of  it, 
the  principles  of  mutual  liability  and  mutual  supervision, 
which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  State  Bank  system,  and 
which  will  insure  in  the  future,  as  it  commanded  in  the  past, 
perfect  confidence  and  safety  for  all. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  June  1,  1901. 


Our  enterprising  fellow  citizen,  John  H.  Sullivan,  Esq., 
proprietor  of  the  steam  mill  at  Rockingham,  is  about  to  add 
another  run  of  burrs,  and  two  other  bolts  for  flouring,  and 
another  run  of  stones  exclusively  for  corn.  With  this  addi- 
tion to  his  establishment,  he  will  be  enabled  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  bread  stuffs.  Mr.  S.  sells  flour  for  S3 
per  100  pounds,  whilst  the  flour  brought  from  St.  Louis  has 
been  selling  at  $5  and  $6  per  100  pounds,  and  in  Stephen- 
son, 111.,  immediately  opposite  this  place,  it  is  retailing  at  Si 
per  100,  although  in  the  neighborhood  of  several  steam  and 
water  mills.  Mr.  S.  certainly  deserves  much  credit  for  his 
patriotic  endeavors  to  furnish  his  fellow  citizens  with  bread 
stuffs,  on  better  terms  than  can  be  procured  elsewhere. — 
Iowa  Sun,  Jan.  1,  1840. 


HON.  A.  K.  BAILEY. 

Editor  Decorali  Republican  ; State  Senator.  1890-1892. 


PIONEER  EDITORS  OF  NORTHEASTERN  IOWA. 


BY  HON.  A.  K.  BAILEY.* 

Who  were  they?  No  one  can  fully  answer  that  question 
— not  perfectly,  at  least.  As  contemporary  with  many  of 
them  for  more  than  forty  years,  I will  undertake  to  mention  a 
few,  and  state  the  claims  they  have  to  as  much  of  kindly  re- 
membrance as  our  rustling,  hustling  period  has  time  to  be- 
stow. Omitting  all  references  to  the  editor-printers  of  Du- 
buque, because  they  deserve  a chapter  by  themselves,  I essay 
the  task  assigned  me  by  the  editor  of  Annals  of  Iowa,  him- 
self one  of  the  pioneer  journalists  of  central-northern  Iowa. 

The  first  place  is  due  to  Hon.  A.  B.  F.  Hildreth,  still  a 
resident  of  Charles  City,  to  which  place  he  came  in  1856. 
He  is  entitled  to  pre-eminence  because  out  of  the  meager  earn- 
ings of  a country  newspaper  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  an  ample  fortune.  But  there  were  other  rea- 
sons: For  nearly  a score  of  years  before  coming  to  Iowa 
Mr.  Hildreth  had  been  in  training  as  a printer,  business  man 
and  editor,  in  the  New  England  states,  for  the  task  he  under- 

*Mr.  Bailey  is  himself  one  of  the  longest  in  continuous  service,  and  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  pioneer  editors  of  Northeastern  Iowa.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  W ales, 
Erie  county,  New  York,  November  18, 1835,  thesonof  Wesley  Bailey,  who  had  also  edited 
and  published  anti-slavery  and  temperance  papers  in  the  city  of  Utica  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Empire  State.  He  attended  the  public  schools  until  he  reached  his  thir- 
teenth year,  when  he  entered  his  father’s  oiEce  to  learn  the  trade  of  a printer.  Indue 
time  he  became  foreman  of  the  office,  and  later  its  proprietor.  This  was  The  Utica  Tee- 
totaler. He  was  also  associated  in  the  publishing  business  with  George  W.  Bungay, 
a man  who  attained  a national  reputation  as  a temperance  lecturer  and  poet.  In 
1S60  Mr,  Bailey  came  to  Iowa,  and  with  his  father  founded  The  Decorah  Republic, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  April  13th  of  that  year.  The  name  was  subse- 
quently changed  to  Republican.  It  is  still  published  under  that  name,  with  Mr. 
Bailey  as  its  senior  editor.  During  these  forty  years  he  has  held  the  offices  of  trea- 
surer and  recorder  of  Winneshiek  county,  postmaster  (for  16  years)  of  Decorah,  and 
State  Senator  (1890-91).  While  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  and  most  useful 
members  of  the  Senate,  his  distinguishing  work  was  in  behalf  of  the  Australian  ballot 
law,  of  which  he  was  an  earnest  advocate.  No  one,  however,  gave  more  zealous  sup- 
port to  the  bill  establishing  the  State  Historical  Department.  The  Republican  has 
from  the  beginning  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  local  journals  of  Iowa. 
Having  outlived  most  of  his  early  contemporaries,  it  is  fitting  that  Mr.  Bailey  should 
place  on  record  his  recollections  of  those  who  were  most  prominent  in  that  quarter 
of  our  State.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  this  record  is  a brief  one,  the  spirit  which 
actuates  him  is  one  of  genuine  kindness  and  appreciation. 
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took  in  Iowa.  It  required  a combination  of  all  these  quali- 
ties to  make  a first-class  pioneer  journalist  such  as  Mr.  Hil- 
dreth proved  himself  to  be.  When  he  came  to  Iowa,  Charles 
City  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  away  back  in  the 
interior,  i.  e.,  from  Dubuque,  which  was  then  the  river  trad- 
ing town  for  all  that  section  known  as  the  Cedar  Valley.  It 
was  a week  distant;  for  the  chief  motor  of  those  days  was  the 
ox-team,  and  by  that  means  Mr.  Hildreth  carried  to  the  very 
frontier  a printing  outfit  that  enabled  him  for  many  years  to 
issue  a model  of  good  printing  as  well  as  of  editorial  ability. 
The  Charles  City  Intelligencer,  after  its  first  year,  became  a 
blanket  sheet  of  nine  columns  to  the  page.  Mr.  Hildreth’s 
editorial  pen  had  unusual  facility,  and  he  possessed  a pair  of 
scissors  that  could  be,  at  times,  very  brilliant,  and  supply  its 
share  of  reading  matter  with  celerity  and  dispatch.  Then, 
too,  the  amount  of  advertising  The  Intelligencer  carried  was 
the  wonder  and  envy  of  those  less  gifted  in  financiering.  His 
columns  teemed  with  cards  and  display  advertisements  of 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  houses.  How  he  secured  them  no 
one  but  he  knew,  but  it  was  a job  well  done.  From  the  very 
start  this  displayed  his  genius  as  a money  maker;  and  there- 
fore it  is  not  a matter  of  great  surprise  that  after  fourteen 
years  of  service,  at  the  age  of  54  years,  he  permanently  re- 
tired from  editorial  life  and  has  since  enjoyed  a serene  old 
age  in  the  care  of  fortunate  investments  which  keen  foresight 
had  enabled  him  to  make.  He  is  the  only  journalist  known 
in  Iowa  able  to  build  a first-class  hotel,  with  a handsome  up- 
to-date  opera  house  attached,  without  impoverishing  himself 
or  permitting  the  wolf  to  get  within  sight  of  his  rear  door. 

In  passing  let  me  note  that  during  the  first  two  years  of 
Mr.  Hildreth’s  experience  in  Iowa,  he  had  for  a partner  D. 
D.  W.  Carver,  so  long  associated  with  Hon.  M.  M.  Ham,  in 
the  firm  of  Ham  & Carver  of  The  Dubuque  Herald.  Much 
of  the  mechanical  excellence  of  The  Intelligencer  was  due, 
beyond  doubt,  to  Mr.  Carver,  for  Mr.  Hildreth  pays  him  a 
high  tribute  as  a superior  workman.  He  says,  “No 
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printer  in  Iowa  could  excel  him  in  the  execution  of  fine 
work.”  Mr.  Carver’s  history,  however,  properly  belongs  to 
the  record  of  Dubuque  newspaperdom. 

The  next  most  prominent  name  memory  recalls  is  that 
of  Col.  A.  P.  Kichardson,  of  The  North  Iowa  Times  at  North 
McGregor.  I cannot  say  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  but  he 
was  better  known  as  “Pat”  Eichardson  than  by  his  more  for- 
mal title;  and  he  had  the  proverbial  Irishman’s  wit  in  large 
measure.  As  a paragraphist  he  almost  stands  without  a peer, 
as  he  is  now  remembered.  He  was  not  an  essayist;  and  he 
had  no  time  for  able  “leaders,”  even  in  those  days  when 
every  first  class  paper  was  considered  not  ready  for  the  press 
until  it  had  at  least  one  editorial  article  of  a half  column  or 
more  in  length.  And  how  these  paragraphs  did  fairly  bub- 
ble with  wit  that  was  witty  indeed  and  humor  of  the  most 
rollicking  sort!  Sometimes  they  verged  on  the  broad,  but 
they  always  had  that  saving  grace  which  genuine  wit  possesses. 
Memory  recalls  at  this  time  the  story  Col.  K.  used  to  tell 
with  brilliant  vivacity  of  the  first  issue  in  his  editorial  career. 
The  type  had  been  set;  the  press  had  groaned;  and  the  first 
number  of  The  Times  was  born.  With  the  most  profound 
satisfaction  the  editor  lighted  his  pipe,  sat  down,  and  began 
its  examination.  ( Col.  R.  was  not  a printer,  but  entered  the 
editorial  ranks  by  a side  door. ) Over  and  over  its  columns  went 
his  eye  with  a glad  and  glowing  pride ! Once  and  again  it  was 
reperused!  Every  important  question  in  politics  and  relig- 
ion had  been  treated  and  settled!  While  his  pride  was  at 
a white  heat,  the  sanctum  door  opened  and  the  foreman 
yelled,  ^‘copy!”  As  he  told  it,  Col.  Richardson  looked  at 
the  man  in  amazement;  and  when  he  comprehended  the  full 
purport  of  that  awful  word,  there  was  an  overflow  of  wit  and 
profanity  that  only  one  born  and  bred  in  an  old-time  print- 
shop  can  fully  comprehend.  If  there  is  any  one  who  at  this  time 
at  all  compares  with  Col.  Richardson  in  epigrammatic  force 
and  keen  wit,  it  is  J.  S.  Trigg,  editor  of  The  Rockford 
Register,  who  is  rapidly  winning  a national  reputation  as  a 
writer  on  farm,  orchard  and  garden  topics. 
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There  were  two  other  pioneer  editors  deserving  mention 
who  were  like  Col.  E,.  in  their  ability  to  put  into  terse  sen- 
tences a thought  that  others  of  us  could  not  make  clear  in 
less  than  a quarter  column.  These  were  John  W.  Shannon 
and  Andrew  J.  Felt.  Both  were  remarkable  men.  Shannon 
shone  in  publications  at  Fayette,  West  Union  and  Elkader. 
During  the  later  years  of  his  Iowa  life,  he  was  looked  up  to 
as  the  Nestor  of  our  press  associations.  To  this  he  added 
richer  and  fuller  experience  in  Huron,  S.  D.,  in  the  pioneer 
days  of  Dakota’s  territorial  life,  and  his  Huronite  was  unex- 
celled in  ability.  He  passed  to  his  reward  a little  more  than 
a year  ago. 

Andrew  Felt  was  a little  giant;  erratic,  witty,  caustic,  but 
a gladiator  in  a fight.  He  wandered  from  place  to  place 
until  he  found  a task  at  Nashua,  Chickasaw  county,  that  just 
suited  him.  There  he  built  up  a newspaper  and  a fame  that 
followed  him  down  to  Kansas,  where  he  won  honors  and  was 
at  one  time  lieutenant-governor.  He  still  lives  at  Salina,  in 
the  “Sunflower  State,”  but  whether  in  the  newspaper  ranks 
or  in  banking  I cannot  say. 

A contemporary  of  Col.  Richardson  in  Clayton  county, 
was  Col.  Eiboeck,  whose  fame  as  the  editor  of  The  loica  State 
Anzeiger  has  since  become  more  than  State  wide.  At  Elka- 
der, as  editor  of  The  Journat,  he  acquired  a fine  reputation 
and  a nice  competence. 

Still  another  contemporary  was  Robert  Tompkins,  for 
many  years  the  editor  of  The  McGregor  Neivs.  Tompkins 
was  sturdily  honest,  a man  of  deep  and  strong  convictions, 
who  believed  intensely  in  whatever  cause  he  espoused.  He 
was  the  very  opposite  of  Col.  Richardson  in  these  respects: 
wit  he  had  none;  he  was  too  serious  for  jesting;  his  blows 
were  always  with  a sledge-hammer;  and  mighty  were  the 
contests  he  had  for  years  with  his  Irish  rival.  But  long  ago 
he  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  few  there  be  that  remem- 
ber him. 

The  oldest  editor  in  service  in  the  section  of  Iowa  now 
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passing  under  review  is  William  R.  Mead  of  The  Cresco 
Plaindealer — a veteran  indeed.  It  was  in  October,  1859, 
that  he — not  a printer — began  the  publication  of  a Demo- 
cratic paper  at  New  Oregon,  then  the  county  seat  of  one  of 
the  smallest  and  most  sparsely  settled  counties  in  the  State. 
Other  editors  have  come  and  gone,  but  Mr.  Mead,  always 
representing  the  minority  party — or  “the  under  dog”  in  the 
political  fights  of  over  forty  years — still  remains  at  the  helm 
of  The  Plaindealer — hale,  vigorous,  hearty  and  just  as  able 
as  ever  to  put  up  a robust  political  fight  in  defense  of  his 
political  faith.  His  editorial  vigor  is  in  no  manner  abated 
after  forty-ona  years  of  severe  labor. 

The  next  eldest  in  the  ranks  is  A.  K.  Bailey  of  The  De- 
corah Bepublican.  He  was  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
W.  Bailey  & Son,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1860,  acquired  pos- 
session of  the  village  printing-office  at  the  county  seat  of 
Winnesheik.  The  senior  was  not  a practical  printer;  but  he 
possessed  an  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  as  an 
“abolition”  and  temperance  editor  in  New  York,  that  well 
fitted  him  for  the  editorial  management  of  a Republican 
paper  in  prohibition  Iowa.  In  1868,  he  retired  from  active 
editorial  life,  and  twenty-three  years  later,  after  a serene  old 
age,  passed  into  rest  at  the  age  of  83  years.  In  his  prime, 
he  was  a man  of  earnest  convictions,  a vigorous  writer,  and 
therefore  one  whose  editorial  utterances  on  important  ques- 
tions carried  much  weight. 

The  pioneer  editor  in  Fayette  county  was  probably  John 
Gharky,  a strong  man  and  most  industrious  printer;  but  so 
intense  was  his  Democracy  that  during  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion he  sold  out  hastily  and  left,  hoping  to  find  a more  congen- 
ial political  clime  in  Missouri.  It  was  afterwards  said  he 
admitted  his  removal  was  a mistake,  because  while  there  was 
too  much  Republicanism  for  him  in  Iowa,  too  many  of  the 
Missouri  Democrats  were  unable  to  read! 

The  senior  member  of  the  profession  now  in  service  in 
Fayette  county  is  Charles  H.  Talmadge  of  The  West  Union 
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Gazette.  For  more  than  thirty-three  years — the  life-time  of 
a generation — he  has  maintained  a high  reputation  as  an 
editor  and  kept  The  Gazette  at  the  front  in  influence  and 
worth.  Although  comparatively  young  (in  appearance), 
Mr.  Talmadge  was  a typo  before  the  war,  in  the  offices  of 
The  Mitchell  Republican,  published  by  Parker  & Talcott; 
The  North  Iowan  (Stilson  Hutchins’  paper)  at  Osage; 
The  Mason  City  Democrat  by  Datus  E.  Coon;  and  The  Clear 
Lake  Independent  by  Brainard  & Noyes.  I venture  the 
guess,  without  having  data  to  verify  it,  that  all  four  of  these 
were  pioneer  newspapers  in  Mitchell  and  Cerro  Gordo  coun- 
ties. 

Research  discloses  that  The  Lansing  Mirror  is  the  oldest 
paper  in  the  Fourth  congressional  district.  Its  publication 
began  in  1851.  The  office  was  brought  thither  from  Galena, 
111.,  by  a gentleman  named  Houghton.  Its  editor  was  a 
man  named  Sumner;  but  not  long  thereafter,  editorial  con- 
trol passed  into  the  hands  of  one  Chatterton  whose  pedigree 
as  a printer  cannot  be  given.  This  record  makes  The  Mir- 
ror some  four  years  older  than  any  of  the  papers  herein 
mentioned.  Among  the  successors  of  Chatterton  were  two 
deserving  of  mention.  The  first  of  these  is  Thomas  C.  Me- 
dary.  Though  somewhat  erratic  at  times,  “Tom,”  as  his 
friends  always  called  him,  had  “the  nose  for  news”  highly 
cultivated.  To  this  he  added  fine  ability  in  expression,  no 
little  humor  and  much  mental  strength.  In  paragraphing, 
he  was  the  best  disciple  of  Col.  Richardson.  Without  being 
an  imitator,  he  was  trained  to  brevity,  and  in  him  it  was  al- 
ways “the  soul  of  wit.”  After  various  excursions  in  the 
newspaper  field  in  Northern  Iowa  and  elsewhere,  Mr.  Medary 
died  in  the  harness  as  editor  of  The  Waukon  Democrat. 
The  other  ex-editor  of  The  Mirror  to  whom  I refer  is  the 
Hon.  James  D.  Metcalf,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  not 
possessed  of  brilliant  talent  but  had  much  common  sense  and 
those  careful,  painstaking,  thorough-going  business  habits  that 
generally  accomplish  more  than  erratic  genius.  The  same 
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qualities  employed  in  Uncle  Sam’s  service,  have  carried  him 
up  step  by  step  to  the  head  of  the  money  order  business  of 
the  Post  Ofl&ce  Department — a place  in  which  there  is  no  poli- 
tics, and  wherein  merit  and  capacity  are  the  sole  tests.  It 
includes  both  domestic  and  international  business,  and  unit- 
edly covers  the  details  of  money  transactions  yearly  counted 
by  millions  of  dollars. 

The  editor  in  Allamakee  county  who  has  rendered  one 
parish  the  longest  continuous  service  is  A.  M.  May  of  The 
Waukon  Standard.  Only  a few  months  ago  he  retired  from 
active  labor  after  over  thirty  years  of  high  class  editorial 
work,  that  ought  to  be  remembered  for  its  sturdy  support  of 
all  things  good,  honorable  and  true. 

In  the  annals  of  Mitchell  county  there  are  two  names 
that  shine  out  conspicuously.  One  of  these  served  in  that 
county  for  only  a brief  season ; but  the  work  he  did  at  Osage 
was  an  apprenticeship  to  the  larger  field  he  found  at  Inde- 
pendence as  the  editor  of  The  Buchanan  County  Bulletin.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  late  William  Toman.  As  a vigorous 
writer  he  has  had  few  equals;  no  superiors.  He  was  born 
with  an  intense  love  of  right,  and  an  equally  fierce  hatred  of 
wrong,  as  he  met  these  elements  in  public  questions.  To 
these  qualities  was  added  an  independence  so  sturdy  that  when 
it  was  questioned  his  friends  often  said  it  leaned  over  back- 
wards. Take  him  all  in  all  few  editors  anywhere  excelled  him 
in  those  prime  qualities — ability  and  integrity.  The  other 
name  is  that  of  Thomas  G.  Atherton,  for  almost  a generation 
the  presiding  genius  of  The  Press.  His  career  was  so  long, 
honorable  and  influential  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  front  rank 
for  his  county  in  the  class  under  review  in  this  hasty  sketch. 

Reference  has  been  made  above  to  D.  E.  Coon  as  the 
pioneer  editor  at  Mason  City.  He  was  probably  the  first  at 
Osage  also.  If  I am  correctly  informed,  he  printed  a Bu- 
chanan organ  at  that  place  in  1856.  The  land  office  was 
removed  from  Decorah  to  Osage  in  the  spring  of  that  year, 
and  the  officials  all  being  strong  Democrats  they,  no  doubt. 
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encouraged  and  assisted  Coon  in  his  enterprise.  In  June, 
1858,  Coon  removed  the  material  he  had  used  in  Osage  over 
to  Mason  City  and  started  The  Cerro  Gordo  Press;  but  he 
did  not  remain  there  long,  for  he  enlisted  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  and  became  General  Datus  E.  Coon.  One  of  his 
employes,  one  who  had  worked  for  Coon  at  Osage  and  with 
him  had  moved  over  by  ox-team  to  Mason  City,  was  Will  Ed. 
Tucker.  Mr.  T.  set  the  first  “stickful”  of  type  on  The  Press, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  editorial  work  in  Cerro  Gordo  county 
almost  constantly  ever  since.  In  1860  he,  with  a partner 
named  Tobin,  moved  over  into  Hancock  county  and  started 
The  Hancock  Sentinel  at  Ellington.  That  was  then  the 
county  seat,  but  now  it  is  only  a hamlet  and  postoffice  in  one 
corner  of  Hancock  county.  That  office  secured  to  these  en- 
terprising proprietors,  in  that  year,  no  less  than  five  tax-lists 
for  neighboring  counties  wherein  no  newspapers  existed. 
The  experiences  of  Mr.  Tucker  in  his  pioneer  enterprises 
would  make  a sizeable  volume  of  most  interesting  venture 
and  experience. 

“Of  all  good  things  Iowa  affords  the  best!”  And  that 
reminds  us  that  Sidney  Foster,  the  author  of  this  epigram, 
was  one  of  the  early  editors  of  little  Worth.  He  was  not  the 
pioneer  editor.  That  distinction  belongs  to  P.  D.  Swick, 
who  started  The  Northwood  Pioneer,  issuing  the  first  num- 
ber October  24,  1869,  and  continued  it  until  March,  1874. 
Foster’s  editorial  career  lasted  from  1878  to  1884,  when  he 
migrated  to  Des  Moines  and  engaged  in  the  more  lucrative 
business  of  insurance.  All  previous  papers  “came  to  stay,” 
but  the  real  stayer  proved  to  be  Frank  Scammon,  who  estab- 
lished The  Northivood  Index  in  November,  1881,  and  has 
remained  with  it,  a genuine  and  continually  growing  force  in 
the  affairs  of  Worth  county  ever  since. 

These  facts  cover  the  capital  cities  of  all  the  counties  in 
the  Fourth  congressional  district,  except  Chickasaw.  The 
Courier  was  the  first  paper,  and  it  has  had  a career  of  forty - 
one  years  duration.  Of  it  and  other  papers  I am  not  suffic- 
iently informed  to  venture  upon  a record. 
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The  information  herewith  submitted  is  subject  to  revis- 
ion and  correction.  Where  errors  have  been  made,  as  errors 
will  be,  in  such  histories,  local  corrections  can  be  furnished 
in  brief  notes,  which  no  doubt  The  Annals  of  Iowa  will  gladly 
publish,  in  future  numbers,  for  the  sake  of  “the  truth  of 
history.” 


Since  the  foregoing  was  sent  to  the  printer  researches  by  Auditor  J.  G.  Hempel, 
of  Clayton  county,  in  course  of  publication  in  The  Elkader  Argus,  disclose  that  the 
first  paper  in  Clayton  county  was  The  Herald.  It  was  published  at  Garnavillo,  the 
first  county  seat  of  that  county.  A relocation  of  the  shire  town  took  place  at  an 
early  date : Elkader  went  up  and  Garnavillo  down  ; hence  The  Herald  expired. 


Navigation  of  Cedar  River. — From  an  advertisement  in 
another  column,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Maid  of  Iowa,  will 
ascend  the  Cedar  river  as  far  up  as  Washington  Ferry,  leav- 
ing Burlington  on  the  15th  inst.,  which  will  afford  our  farm- 
ers convenient  to  that  stream,  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
shipping  whatever  of  surplus  produce  they  may  have  on  hand. 
Within  the  last  few  days,  she  has  made  one  trip  between  that 
point  and  Nauvoo,  laden  with  produce,  and  we  learn  that  she 
passed  Overman’s  a day  or  two  since,  on  her  second  trip. 
She  has,  so  far,  we  understand,  met  with  no  serious  obstacles 
to  the  successful  navigation  of  that  river.  Should  the  stage 
of  that  river,  in  subsequent  seasons  prove  as  favorable  as  the 
past  and  present,  it  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  a 
large  district  of  as  fine  farming  country  as  is  to  be  found  in 
any  part  of  the  'west.— Bloomington  Herald.,  Aug.  2,  1844. 


Specie,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  in  circu- 
lation, was  never  more  plenty  in  our  little  community  than 
at  present.  We  have  heard  repeated  inquiries  for  good 
paper  in  exchange  for  specie,  and  understand  it  is  hard  to 
obtain. — Herald,  Bloomington  (^Muscatine),  Iowa,  Jan.  20, 
1842. 
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BY  FRANK  I.  HEERIOTT. 

Kecently  in  examining  the  territorial  laws  of  Iowa,  I came 
upon  the  following  interesting  provision  in  the  act  incorpor- 
ating the  town  of  Fort  Madison  in  Lee  county,  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  1842  and  approved  by  Gov.  John  Cham- 
bers on  February  17,  relative  to  the  powers  of  the  town  coun- 
cil-contained in  the  laws  of  1841-42,  chapter  89,  section  8: 

The  said  mayor  and  aldermen  shall  have  full  power  to  pass  all  by-laws 
and  ordinances  ...  to  license  bakers  and  regulate  the  price  and  weight 
of  bread,  and  to  prohibit  the  baking  of  the  same  for  sale,  except  by  those  li- 
censed; and  also  to  pass  all  such  by-laws  and  ordinances,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  Iowa,  as  they  shall 
deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  health,  safety,  cleanliness,  and  conven- 
ience of  said  town  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

The  supervision  and  control  of  the  business  of  making 
bread  and  the  regulation  of  the  selling  price  of  the  product 
by  an  Iowa  community,  and  the  same  so  empowered  to  do  by 
an  Iowa  legislature,  was  rather  socialistic.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  cities  of  Europe  under  the  influence  of  the  church 
fathers  and  the  doctrine  of  “just  price,”  regulated,  or  attempt- 
ed to  regulate,  the  price  of  bread  and,  indeed,  all  commodities, 
activities  and  relations.  And  in  the  early  history  of  our  own 
country  colonial  authorities,  particularly  in  Canada  under  the 
ancien  regime,  made  strenuous  efforts  to  control  industry 
and  regulate  prices  by  decree  and  flat.  But  to  find  a sur- 
vival of  the  medifeval  practice  duly  installed  in  the  statutes 
of  Iowa  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  scarcely 
to  be  anticipated. 

Since  first  coming  upon  the  provisions  in  the  Fort  Mad- 
ison charter  noted  above,  I have  examined  the  charters  or 
articles  of  incorporation  of  a number  of  Iowa  towns  granted 
by  the  territorial  legislatures  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  both 
before  and  subsequent  to  the  time  Fort  Madison  obtained  its 
amended  charter  in  1842,  and  also  charters  granted  by  the 
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general  assembly  prior  to  1858,  and  I have  been  unable  to 
discover  similar  provisions  except  in  one  instance,  viz : in  the 
charters  given  the  town  of  Davenport.  The  provision  does 
not  occur  in  other  articles  of  incorporation  enacted  at  the 
same  sessions,  and  the  particular  reason  for  its  inclusion  in 
those  two  charters  is  not  apparent,  at  least,  to  the  writer. 

A comparison  of  the  various  territorial  and  early  state 
charters  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  boards  of  trustees  or 
aldermen  in  the  matter  of  the  supervision,  regulation  and 
control  of  the  industries  and  commercial  activities  within  a 
community,  shows  that  ample  powers  were  given  the  local 
bodies,  if  not  by  specific  grants  of  power,  then  by  the  terms 
of  the  “general  welfare”  clauses,  under  which  they  could  reg- 
ulate not  only  trade  and  commerce  but  morals  as  well. 

In  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  as  amend- 
ed in  1824,  the  mayor,  recorder  and  aldermen  are  empowered 
to  “make  by-laws  and  ordinances  relative  to  the  public  mar- 
kets within  said  city,”  but  they  are  expressly  prohibited 
“regulating  or  fixing  the  price  of  any  article  or  commodity 
which  may  be  brought  for  sale.”  The  council  could,  how- 
ever, pass  ordinances  “relative  to  the  assize  of  bread  [and]  as 
to  the  weight  of  the  loaf.”  They  are  further  empowered 
to  license  and  regulate  taverns,  and  also  “all  keepers  of  vic- 
tualling houses,  ordinaries,  groceries,”  and  all  “shop  keepers 
and  retailers  of  goods  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture.” 
It  was  also  competent  for  that  body  to  “establish,  keep  and 
maintain  one  or  more  markets”  according  to  convenience; 
and  the  mayor,  by  and  with  advice  of  the  council,  could  un- 
der regulations  “license  one  or  more  porters,  cabmen,  and 
watchmen.”  ^ 

On  March  28,  1836,  charters  were  granted  to  three  towns 
of  Michigan — Marshall,  Adrian,  and  New  BufPalo — by  the 
Michigan  legislature.  In  each  case  the  president  and  trust- 
ees are  given  “power  to  ordain  and  establish  by-laws,  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government”  of  their  respective  com- 


1 Laws  of  Michigan,  Vol.  II,  p.  223-224,  Secs.  11, 15  and  18. 
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munities,  and  power  to  “alter,  repeal  or  re-ordain  at  plea- 
sure” as  “may  be  thought  necessary  for  the  good  government 
and  well  being”  of  their  villages.* 

The  language  of  those  charters  was  followed  more  or  less 
closely  later  in  the  charters  of  several  Iowa  towns. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Wisconsin  territorial  legisla- 
ture in  1836 — at  which  time  Iowa  was  a part  of  Wisconsin — 
a general  act  regulating  the  method  of  the  incorporation  of 
towns  and  specifying  the  powers  and  jurisdictional  limits  of 
the  local  authorities  was  passed,  approved  December  6, 1836.^ 
The  president  and  trustees  of  towns  incorporating  under  the 
act  are  given  authority  “to  make,  ordain  and  establish  and 
execute  such  ordinances,  in  writing  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  Terri- 
tory, as  they  shall  deem  necessary,  to  prevent  and  remove  nui- 
sances, to  restrain  and  prohibit  gambling  or  other  disorderly 
conduct,  and  to  prevent  the  running  of  and  indecent  exhibition 
of  horses  within  the  bounds  of  such  town;  to  provide  for  the 
licensing  of  public  shows,  to  regulate  and  establish  markets,  to 
open  ditches  and  to  provide  for  the  drawing  off  of  water,  to 
sink  and  keep  in  repair  public  wells,”  etc.,  etc.  (Sec.  5.) 

The  city  of  Burlington,  however,  was  not  incorporated 
under  the  general  act  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  but  was 
given  a special  charter,  approved  January  19,  1838.  The 
town  council  was  given  the  same  general  powers  as  just  listed 
above.  There  was  added  authority  to  erect  market  houses 
and  to  regulate  the  markets  as  well  as  to  license  peddlers, 
merchants,  grocers,  draymen  and  exhibitions  or  shows.®  In 
1845  Burlington  was  given  a new  and  more  extensive  char- 
ter. Among  its  duties  the  council  was  required  “to  preserve 
the  health,  promote  the  prosperity  and  improve  the  morals, 
order,  comfort  and  convenience  of  said  city  and  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof.”  It  was  also  given  the  power  to  regulate  the 


1 Laws  of  Michigan,  1835.36,  p.  176. 

2 Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1836,  No.  17,  p.  43. 

3 Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1837.38,  No.  84,  p.  283,  Sec.  3. 
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keeping  and  sale  of  gunpowder  within  the  city,  and  the  going 
and  coming  of  steamboats  and  water  craft  and  the  dockage 
and  the  rates  of  landing  of  goods. ^ 

The  town  of  Fort  Madison  was  likewise  given  a special 
charter  by  the  Wisconsin  legislature  in  an  act  approved  Jan- 
uary 19,  1838.  The  section  providing  for  the  duties  of  the 
mayor  and  council  is  almost  the  same  as  that  quoted  from 
the  Michigan  acts.^  The  first  charter  granted  by  the  Iowa 
legislature,  viz:  that  given  the  town  of  Bloomington,  after- 
wards Muscatine,  follows  the  language  of  the  Fort  Madison 
charter.®  The  same  is  true  of  the  provisions  of  the  charters 
granted  the  towns  of  Salem  in  Henry  county, ‘ of  Farming- 
ton  in  Van  Buren  county,®  of  Iowa  City,®  and  of  Mount 
Pleasant.®  We  find  no  reference  whatever  to  the  regulation 
of  the  bread-making  industry  in  the  first  charter  of  Fort 
Madison  nor  in  any  of  the  others  just  mentioned. 

The  city  of  Davenport  was  first  incorporated  in  1839. 
The  corporate  powers  of  the  local  authorities  were  compre- 
hensive. The  mayor,  recorder  and  trustees  were  authorized 
to  “make,  ordain  and  publish”  by-laws  and  ordinances  such 
as  “they  may  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  promotion 
of  morality  as  well  as  for  the  good  regulation,  interest,  safe- 
ty, health,  cleanliness  and  conveniences”  of  the  town  and 
citizens  thereof.®  They  were  also  directed  “to  sink  and  keep 
in  order  public  wells,  remove  nuisances,  and  regulate  mar- 
kets.” ® Two  years  later  the  legislature  incorporated  the 
same  provisions,  in  nearly  the  same  language,  in  the  charter 
for  the  town  of  Nashville  in  Lee  county.  The  clause  respect- 
ing the  maintenance  of  public  wells,  however,  was  omitted.®® 

1 Laws  of  Iowa,  1844,  Ch.  54,  pp.  79-80. 

^ Laws  of  Wisconsin,  1837-38,  No.  86,  p.  290. 

3 Laws  of  Iowa,  1838-39,  p.  248. 

* Laws  of  Iowa,  1839-40,  Ch.  52,  Secs.  7 and  10. 

5 Laws  of  Iowa,  1840-41,  Ch.  44,  Secs.  7 and  10. 

6 Laws  of  Iowa,  1840-41,  Ch.  89,  Secs.  7 and  10. 

7 Laws  of  Iowa,  1841-42,  Ch.  9,  Secs.  7 and  10. 

8 Laws  of  Iowa,  1838-39,  p.  266. 

9 Laws  of  Iowa,  1838-39,  p.  267. 

10  Laws  of  Iowa,  1840-41,  Ch.  80,  Secs.  6 and  7. 
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At  the  session  of  1841-42  the  legislature  passed  four  in- 
corporating acts  for  the  towns  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Davenport, 
Fort  Madison  and  Keosauqua.  Notwithstanding  they  were 
passed  within  a few  days  of  each  other,  those  of  Fort  Madi- 
son and  Keosauqua  on  the  same  day,  February  17,  1842,  the 
provisions  of  the  acts  differ  more  or  less  as  regards  the  ex- 
press provisions  respecting  the  regulation  of  trade.  The 
charter  of  Mount  Pleasant  follows  the  wording  of  the  first 
Fort  Madison  charter.  The  Keosauqua  charter,  although 
for  a river  town  with  considerable  river  traffic,  was  patterned 
generally  after  the  Mount  Pleasant  act.  The  town  council 
could  establish  and  regulate  markets,  and  license  peddlers 
and  merchants,  and  establish  a ferry.  But  they  were  not 
empowered  to  regulate  or  promote  the  morals  of  their  com- 
munity except  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting  indecent  shows. 
The  two  charters  granted  the  towns  of  Davenport  and  Fort 
Madison,  however,  agree  in  all  essential  particulars.  The 
sections  containing  the  provisions  defining  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  are  identical.  With  re- 
spect to  traffic  those  authorities  were  authorized  to  regulate 
“the  stationing,  anchorage,  landing,  mooring  or  unloading  of 
boats,  vessels,  rafts,  and  all  other  water  craft;”  to  “license 
and  regulate  drays,  carts,  and  other  vehicles  kept  for  public 
hire;”  “to  provide  for  licensing  and  regulating  shows,  the- 
atricals and  other  amusements;”  “to  regulate  and  establish 
markets,  and  to  rent  out  the  stalls  in  the  same;”  and  to  “pro- 
hibit the  selling  of  meats,  poultry,  fish  and  game,  except  at 
the  public  market;”  “to  sink  and  keep  in  repair  public  wells;” 
and  to  “license  bakers  and  regulate  the  price  and  weight  of 
bread,  and  to  prohibit  the  baking  of  the  same  for  sale  except 
by  those  licensed.”  ^ 

We  find  the  same  dissimilarity  as  to  the  powers  of  the 
city  councils,  after  the  admission  of  Iowa  to  statehood,  in  the 


1 For  charter  of  Fort  Madison  see  Laws  of  1841-42.  Chap.  89,  Sec.  8.  and  for  charter 
of  Davenport  see  Chap.  57,  Sec.  8;  for  charter  of  Mt.  Pleasant  see  Chap.  9,  and  of 
Keosauqua  see  Chap.  122. 
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■wording  of  city  charters,  that  characterized  the  charters  au- 
thorized prior  to  1846.  Thus  in  the  Dubuque  charter,  ap- 
proved February  24,  1847,  the  city  council  can  pass  ordin- 
ances “to  promote  the  prosperity,  improve  the  morals,  order, 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  citizens,”  as  well  as  regulate 
ferries,  rates  of  drayage,  dockage,  &c.* *  By  the  charter  of 
Keokuk  (approved  December  13,  1848,)  the  council  may 
lake  measures  to  “improve  the  morals”  of  the  city;^  and  the 
council  of  Cedar  Rapids  by  its  charter  (approved  January  15, 
1849,)  may  “promote  morality.”  ® The  new  articles  of  incor- 
poration given  Fort  Madison  on  January  25,  1848,  continue 
to  be  more  elaborate  than  the  articles  given  other  cities. 
The  same  provision  regarding  bread  making  appears.*  But 
■while  the  city  may  establish  and  regulate  markets,  the  coun- 
cil is  prohibited  passing  any  ordinance  that  will  restrict  farm- 
ers selling  any  quantity  of  the  produce  of  their  farms  at  any 
price  they  may  see  fit.^ 

In  1851  a new  and  elaborate  charter  was  bestowed  upon 
Davenport.  Nearly  all  lines  of  business  were  made  subject 
to  regulation  and  license  by  the  council.  In  addition  to  all 
those  previously  mentioned,  there  appears  the  following 
among  others:  “To  provide  for  the  inspection  and  measur- 
ing of  lumber  and  other  building  materials,  and  for  the 
measurement  of  all  kinds  of  mechanical  work;  to  provide  for 
ihe  inspection  and  weighing  of  hay  and  stonecoal,  the  mea- 
suring of  charcoal,  firewood  and  other  fuel  to  be  sold  or  used 
in  the  city,  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  inspection  of  to- 
bacco, beef,  pork,  flour,  meal,  and  whisky  in  barrels;”  to  reg- 
ulate “the  weight,  quality  and  price  of  bread  to  be  sold  and 
used  in  the  city.”  ® 

The  code  of  1851  contains  a chapter  under  which  towns 

1 Laws  First  G.  A.,  Chap.  82,  Sec.  12. 

2 Laws  Second  G.  A.,  Chap.  3,  Sec.  13. 

3 Laws  Second  G.  A.,  Chap.  87,  Sec.  5. 

* Laws  First  G.  A.,  Extra  Session,  Chap.  64,  Sec.  8. 

5 Laws  First  G.  A.,  Extra  Session,  Chap.  04,  Sec.  8. 

3 Laws  Third  G.  A.,  Chap.  55,  Art.  5,  Sec.  2.  In  1855  the  legislature  passed  a gen- 
eral law,  applicable  throughout  the  entire  State,  for  the  inspection  by  public  inspect- 
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could  organize  but  there  are  no  such  extended  powers  granted 
to  town  councils.’  Special  charters  continued  to  be  enacted 
by  the  legislature.  Thus,  on  January  23,  1857,  the  city  of 
Council  Bluffs  obtained  a charter  which  resembles,  to  some 
extent,  the  Davenport  charter  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
powers  of  the  city  council,  but  it  does  not  include  the  busi- 
ness of  bread-making  among  the  businesses  to  be  regulated 
and  controlled.^ 

Our  brief  examination  of  the  charters  first  granted  Iowa 
towns  by  the  territorial  and  early  State  legislatures  discloses 
a number  of  interesting  matters.  First,  there  was  no  system- 
atic supervision  of  the  acts  passed  by  the  territorial  or  State 
legislatures  incorporating  towns  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  1857.  There  was  no  uniformity  in  the  grants 
of  power,  each  community  following  its  own  bent  in  drafting 
its  charter.  This  evil  was  done  away  with  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  1857  (Art.  3,  Sec.  30).  Second,  large  discretion  was 
accorded  local  authorities  in  the  regulation  of  morals  and  in 
the  promotion  of  morality.  Third,  there  was  a disposition, 
at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  legislators,  to  regulate  and  de- 
termine the  conditions  of  manufacture  and  of  sale  of  many 
of  the  commodities  or  services  considered  necessary  or  more 
or  less  essential  in  early  communities.  The  restriction  as  to 
use  by  private  persons,  and  in  most  cases  the  complete  super- 
vision and  management  by  the  communal  authorities  of 
markets,  docks  and  wharves,  and  the  establishment  of  public 
wells,  was  general,  at  least  were  powers  reserved  to  the  com- 
munal authorities.  The  monopoly  of  sites  essential  to  trade 
or  health  by  private  individuals  was  not  granted  except  by 


ors  of  shingles.  The  inspectors,  ho-wever,  were  county  officials  appointed  by  the 
courts.  See  Laws  Fifth  G.  A.,  Chap.  26.  The  provision  was  continued  in  the  Revision 
of  1860  (Chap.  82)  and  in  the  Code  of  1873  (Sections  2069-2074).  By  the  latter  the  in- 
spectors were  appointed  by  the  County  Boards  of  Supervisors.  While  the  Code  of 
1897  makes  provision  for  the  inspection  of  shingles  and  lumber  (Sections  3030-3033) 
the  subject  was  evidently  considered  of  litGe  importance  as  the  provisions  were  com- 
pressed considerably  and  the  appointment  of  such  inspectors  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  County  Boards. 

1 See  Code  of  1851,  Sec.  665. 

2 Laws  Sixth  G.  A.,  Chap.  102,  Sec.  13. 
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communal  consent.  Certain  monopolies  were  given  private 
persons,  as  in  the  case  of  draymen.  The  provision  in  the 
charters  of  Fort  Madison  and  Davenport,  restricting  the  sale 
of  meats  to  the  public  markets,  was  probably  for  a two-fold 
object — first,  to  enable  the  town  to  obtain  a small  tax  from 
dealers  in  the  way  of  stall  rentals,  and  second,  to  enable  the 
authorities  to  inspect  the  meats  offered  for  sale  with  the  min- 
imum of  trouble. 

The  business  of  bread-making  evidently  was  a business 
of  some  concern  to  the  people  of  certain  communities  in  the 
territorial  days.  The  Michigan  legislature  authorized  the 
authorities  of  Detroit,  in  1824,  to  determine  the  size  and 
weight  of  loaves,  but  not  the  price.  In  Davenport  and  Fort 
Madison  the  business  must  have  been  so  conducted  as  to 
arouse  public  antagonism,  for  on  no  other  grounds  would 
that  clause,  already  quoted,  have  been  drafted  and  included 
in  the  charters,  when  no  other  towns  in  Iowa  had  similar 
enactments,  so  far  as  the  statute  books  indicate.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting survival  of  a practice  very  common  in  England  and 
Europe  between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  centuries.* 

A study  of  the  laws  of  Iowa  prior  to  1857  shows  that 
there  was  a marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
subject  many  of  the  products  of  industry  and  commodities 
offered  for  sale  to  governmental  supervision  that  nowadays 
would  be  left  to  the  natural  adjustment  which  ordinary  sup- 
ply and  demand  tends  to  secure.  We  do  not  now  inspect 
hay,  coal,  flour,  lumber,  or  shingles,  or  examine  through 
official  inspectors  each  and  every  transaction  in  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  these  commodities  in  the  market.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  buyer  will  protect  himself  from  imposition,  and  that 
the  “higgling  and  haggling”  of  the  market  will  secure  nat- 
ural equity  between  buyer  and  seller.  This  assumption  is 

1 At  the  writer’s  request  the  editor  of  The  Annals  wrote  to  one  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Fort  Madison,  Mr.  Washington  Galland,  of  Montrose,  to  ascertain  the  extent  to 
which  the  early  authorities  actually  regulated  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bread. 
In  his  letter  in  reply  Mr.  Galland  says : “On  inquiry  of  some  of  the  oldest  resident 
bakers,  and  diligent  search  among  the  ordinances,  I do  not  find  that  this  power  was 
ever  exercised  by  the  city  authorities  as  authorized  in  its  charter.” 
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not  always  true,  as  the  increasing  tendency  towards  a govern- 
ment inspection  of  foodstuffs  indicates.  And  while  we  majr 
feel  surprise  at  the  minute  inspection  of  nearly  every  article 
of  trade  which  seemed  to  be  favored  in  the  Davenport  char- 
ter the  principal  of  supervision  of  industry  and  trade  with  a 
view  to  securing  and  maintaining  sanitary  conditions  or  pur- 
ity or  durability  of  goods,  full  and  honest  measurement,  is 
unquestionably  coming  into  more  popular  favor.  As  to  the 
regulation  of  the  price  of  many  of  the  staple  articles  of  trade, 
like  bread,  while  it  is  not  now  done,  there  is  no  more  objec- 
tion to  doing  so  than  there  is  to  the  regulation  of  cab 
and  street  car  fares,  which  is  invariably  done. 


Thebe  are  now  twenty  newspapers  published  in  Iowa, 
which  is  an  increase  of  seven  since  The  Statesman  was  started 
a little  more  than  a year  ago.  Of  the  twenty,  nine  are  demo- 
cratic, eight  whig,  one  liberty,  one  agricultural  and  one  re- 
ligious. The  press  is  rapidly  finding  its  way  into  the  great 
west,  as  the  vast  increase  in  this  State  in  the  last  year  indi- 
cates. There  are  twice  as  many  now  as  there  were  in  April 
1847,  which  is  doubling  in  seventeen  months.  Can  any 
other  state  in  the  Union  boast  of  as  rapid  an  increase? — loica 
Statesman,  Fort  Madison,  September  23,  1848. 


The  great  beauty  of  location  and  surrounding  scenery  at 
Iowa  City,  are  not  the  only  favors  bestowed  upon  it  by  nature, 
as  it  is  every  day  becoming  more  evident.  When  we  read 
the  account  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  steamer  at  that  city,  we 
thought  some  mysterious  spirit  had  been  hovering  over  that 
city,  and  inspired  the  pen  of  him  whose  good  fortune  it  was 
to  first  proclaim  to  the  world  the  navigation  of  Iowa  river, 
and  we  are  now  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  there  is  a mys- 
terious something  thereabouts,  which  inspires  those  whom  it 
pleases  with  thoughts  beautifully  sublime  beyond  conception. 
— Bloomington  Herald,  Aug.  2,  1844. 


HAEDSHIPS  OF  PIONEEKS  IN  NOETHWESTERN 

IOWA. 


BY  W.  H.  INGHAM. 

The  first  settlements  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Des 
Moines  river  were  made  in  Humboldt  and  Kossuth  counties 
in  1854.  These  grew  and  spread  out  considerably  in  1856. 
In  1856  there  was  a general  tendency  to  strike  out  again  and 
many  new  settlements  were  made  all  along  the  border  of 
Iowa  and  Minnesota.  It  was  during  the  summer  of  this 
year  that  the  first  cabins  were  built  and  settlements  made  at 
Okoboji  and  Spirit  lakes,  that  were  destroyed  by  a party 
of  Sioux  Indians  the  following  March,  the  history  of 
which  is  so  well  remembered  as  the  Spirit  Lake  massacre. 
It  was  in  this  year  that  the  first  little  pioneer  cabins  made 
their  appearance  in  Palo  Alto  county,  on  the  west  branch  of 
the  Des  Moines  river;  and  also  at  the  head  waters  of  the  east 
branch,  where  the  first  cabin  was  built  early  in  July  by  Cal- 
vin Tuttle  at  the  grove  and  lake  now  bearing  his  name.  He 
was  soon  followed  by  a family  of  Johnsons,  and  later  by  two 
other  families  which  made  up  the  settlement  for  the  year.  I 
have  been  rather  more  explicit  as  to  this  settlement  than  with 
the  others  mentioned,  as  I purpose  showing  in  the  following 
sketch  some  of  the  mishaps  and  experiences  of  several  of  its 
members  during  the  cold  and  stormy  winter  of  1857,  as  seen 
and  known  in  great  part  by  myself. 

When  Mr.  Tuttle  had  completed  his  buildings  in  the  fore 
part  of  November  he  and  his  son  George  went  below  on  the 
Des  Moines  river  and  procured  two  loads  of  supplies  for  the 
winter.  On  their  way  back  they  reached  the  farms  of  Hor- 
ace Schenck  and.Eobert  E.  Moore,  a few  miles  above  Algona, 
from  which  they  expected  to  drive  home  in  two  days.  In 
order  to  get  started  early  the  next  morning  they  teamed  their 
loads  out  across  the  Black  Cat  creek,  some  three  miles  on 
their  way,  and  left  them  in  an  arm  of  the  creek  bottom,  lit- 
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tie  thinking  at  the  time  that  their  wagons  would  not  be  moved 
again  until  late  in  April.  When  morning  came,  it  being 
December  1st,  they  found  one  of  the  most  violent  snow 
storms  ever  known  in  the  history  of  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try sweeping  down  from  the  northwest.  It  held  on  for 
some  three  days  with  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  filling  up  the  ra- 
vines and  creek  bottoms,  so  that  for  the  time  all  travel  was 
stopped. 

From  now  on  storm  followed  storm  with  short  intervals 
until  their  wagons  were  buried  in  fifteen  feet  of  snow  and 
were  not  found  again  until  January  18th,  after  a long  search 
by  running  poles  down  into  the  snow.  Soon  after  they  were 
found  Mr.  Tuttle  came  to  our  cabin,  where  I was  stopping 
at  the  time  with  Charles  E.  Putnam,  A.  L.  Seeley  and  Thos. 
C.  Covel,  and  wanted  to  borrow  or  buy  a pair  of  snow  shoes, 
thinking  he  might  be  able  to  reach  home  in  this  way.  We 
did  not  see  how  we  could  let  him  have  a pair  as  we  had  no 
other  means  of  getting  about,  although  we  did  have  four 
horses  and  a pair  of  mules  snowed  under  in  a stable  near  by, 
and  then,  further,  we  considered  it  very  unsafe  for  him  to 
undertake  the  trip  alone. 

After  listening  to  his  story,  in  which  he  told  us  he  had 
heard  nothing  from  his  family  since  he  left  them  in  Novem- 
ber, and  that  he  was  feeling  very  uneasy  about  their  safety 
and  must  in  some  way  try  and  get  home,  I asked  him  if  he 
thoug'ht  he  could  walk  through  from  John  James’  cabin  in 
one  day,  it  being  thirty-five  miles,  and  if  so,  told  him  I 
would  meet  him  there  early  the  next  morning  with  an  extra 
pair  of  snow  shoes  and  see  him  home.  This  he  was  confident 
he  could  do,  so  at  the  appointed  time  I found  him  ready 
for  the  start  and  then  we  were  soon  off.  The  morning  was 
cold  with  quite  a breeze  from  the  northwest,  which  gradu- 
ally gained  in  force  till  noon,  making  it  quite  impossible  for 
Mr.  Tuttle,  who  was  an  elderly  man  and  inexperienced  on 
snow  shoes,  to  take  a thirty-five  mile  gait.  We  now  planned 
to  abandon  the  through  trip  in  one  day  and  camp  over  night 
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at  the  river  timber.  This  we  reached  near  Armstrong  Grove 
in  time  to  get  a fire  started  before  dark  and  prepare  our 
camp  as  well  as  we  could  for  the  night. 

Without  blankets  or  any  extra  clothing,  with  the  mer- 
cury from  20  to  30  degrees  below  zero,  we  needed  no  place 
for  sleep.  Our  time  was  pretty  well  occupied  in  cutting  and 
gathering  wood  and  keeping  up  a good  fire.  The  night 
finally  wore  away  and  the  morning  opened  up  much  colder, 
with  the  air  so  filled  with  snow  that  we  could  easily  see  we 
were  to  stay  in  camp  and  make  the  most  of  it  until  another 
day.  Our  only  supply  of  eatables  on  hand  was  a small  piece 
of  fresh  pork,  some  unground  burnt  coffee,  tea  and  sugar, 
that  Mr.  Tuttle  had  planned  to  take  home.  These  without 
salt  or  any  kind  of  cooking  utensil,  not  even  a cup,  proved 
to  be  a real  aggravation,  especially  so,  when  we  were  using 
ice  to  quench  our  thirst.  The  day  passed  by  and  then  an- 
other tedious  night.  Fortunately  the  storm  slackened  down 
during  the  night  making  it  possible  for  us  to  travel  again.  I 
now  told  Mr.  Tuttle  we  would  go  out  on  the  prairie  at  the 
break  of  day  when  he  must  choose  to  either  go  on  home  or 
return  with  me  regardless  of  the  weather. 

When  the  time  came  it  only  took  one  thought  of  home 
and  family  on  his  part  to  determine  our  course,  which  quickly 
brought  us  facing  the  wind  from  the  northwest  once  more. 
After  a tedious  day’s  tramp  we  found  ourselves  at  night  still 
some  four  miles  away  from  the  home.  Mr.  Tuttle,  who  was  now 
very  tired,  almost  despaired  of  ever  seeing  his  family  again. 
It  was  not  long  afterward,  however,  before  we  caught  sight 
of  the  light  in  the  home  window  which  proved  to  be  a great 
stimulant  for  Mr.  Tuttle  as  well  as  myself,  and  brought  out 
our  very  best  efforts.  With  several  stops  to  rest  we  finally 
reached  the  cabin  and  then,  when  free  of  our  snow  shoes  Mr. 
Tuttle  stepped  up  and  opened  the  door,  I felt  relieved  from 
all  further  obligation  on  my  part,  as  I had  fully  met  my  engage- 
ment with  him  to  see  him  home.  I followed  him  closely  as  he 
went  in,  and  for  a moment  Mrs.  Tuttle  and  the  children  seated 
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about  a table  seemed  almost  dazed  by  the  abrupt  and  uncere- 
monious way  we  had  entered  their  home.  The  change  that 
instantly  took  place,  when  they  fully  realized  who  it  was  and 
learned  from  him  that  Greorge  was  still  alive  and  well,  must 
be  left  to  the  imagination  alone  for  its  full  and  complete  pic- 
ture. With  the  best  in  the  house  for  supper  and  a good 
night’s  sleep  we  came  out  in  the  morning  in  fine  shape.  I 
stopped  over  one  day  to  rest,  and  returned  to  our  cabin  well 
pleased  with  the  outcome  and  the  lessons  learned  about  win- 
ter traveling  on  the  prairies. 

As  the  provisions  in  the  settlement  became  very  scarce, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  Mr.  Tuttle  in  getting  through  with  his 
two  loads,  the  Johnson  family  decided  to  leave  and  go  back 
to  their  home  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Johnson  fitted  up  a sleigh  for 
winter  traveling  and  then  with  his  family  and  household 
goods  started  out  the  latter  part  of  February  for  the  Algona 
settlement,  forty  miles  away,  expecting  to  get  through  in  two 
or  three  days.  This  he  could  have  done  had  the  crust  on 
the  snow  been  as  firm  all  the  way  as  it  was  at  the  lake  when 
he  started.  In  many  places  where  the  snow  was  deep  his 
team  and  load  would  break  through  and  then  he  was  obliged 
not  only  to  shovel  them  out,  but  dig  out  a roadway  for  some 
distance  ahead.  In  this  manner  he  worked  his  way  on  for 
six  days  when  he  found  the  supplies  for  his  family  and  team 
were  about  used  up,  with  more  than  half  the  distance  yet  to 
go.  Hopefully  he  worked  on  for  another  day  and  reached  a 
high  and  sightly  bluff  on  the  river  a short  distance  from 
Armstrong  Grove,  where  he  decided  to  leave  his  family  and 
try  and  reach  the  settlement  on  foot  for  help. 

Early  in  the  morning  he  parted  from  them  and  started 
out  on  the  prairie,  still  hoping  they  might  in  some  way  be 
saved.  He  was  so  worn  out  that  at  his  best  he  could  only 
make  very  slow  headway,  so  that  when  night  came  on  he  was 
still  a wanderer.  Fortunately  for  him,  as  well  as  for  his 
family,  he  heard  the  barking  of  a dog.  This  he  followed  up 
until  about  nine  o’clock  when  John  James,  of  Black  Cat 
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creek  settlement,  heard  him  calling  for  help  and  went  out 
with  his  lantern  and  found  him  and  took  him  to  his  cabin. 
He  told  Mr.  James  about  his  family,  their  condition  and 
where  they  could  be  found.  Mr.  James  at  once  hurried 
down  the  creek,  some  one  and  a half  miles,  to  Mr.  Reibhoff’s, 
and  informed  them.  The  news  was  quickly  carried  to  the 
others  in  the  settlement — William  B.  Moore,  Robert  R. 
Moore  and  Horace  Schenck — who  hastened  to  meet  together 
at  Mr.  Reibhoflf’s  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  a relief 
party  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

When  Peter  Reibhoff,  George  Tuttle,  John  James  and 
John  Cullinder  offered  their  services  all  hands  went  to  work 
so  that  they  might  be  off  at  an  early  hour.  While  the  men 
folks  were  busy  making  sleds  to  carry  their  supplies,  the 
women  were  equally  busy  in  cooking  and  gathering  the  arti- 
cles  needed  for  the  trip.  Everything  seemed  to  be  well 
arranged  for  this  party,  when  Mr.  Schenck  thought  it  would 
be  best  for  another  party  to  go  out  lightly  loaded,  so  as  to 
reach  the  family  as  quickly  as  possible.  With  this  in  view 
he  came  to  our  cabin,  three  miles  away,  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  told  us  about  the  family  and  what  had 
been  done,  and  then  with  great  earnestness  and  much  feel- 
ing told  us  what  he  still  thought  should  be  done,  and  asked 
us  to  make  up  a party  to  reach  the  sleigh  with  as  little  loss 
of  time  as  might  be.  Our  sympathies  were  all  enlisted  from 
the  start,  so  that  when  he  had  finished  I turned  to  William 
S.  Campbell,  who  was  stopping  with  us  at  the  time,  and  said, 
“What  do  you  say?”  His  quick  reply  was,  “If  you  go,  I 
shall  be  with  you.” 

While  breakfast  was  being  prepared,  the  sleds  were 
brought  in,  tent  cover  and  blankets  were  rolled  up  and 
bound  to  them,  also  an  axe  to  each.  As  the  other  party  had 
a great  supply  of  provisions  we  did  not  wait  to  prepare  any 
and  only  took  what  we  could  gather  from  the  table  for  our 
lunch.  At  the  first  signs  of  day  we  were  off  and  soon  found 
out  that  the  morning  was  cold,  and  as  usual  we  had  a strong 
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northwest  wind  to  face.  About  eleven  o’clock  the  sky  cloud- 
ed over  and  soon  after  we  were  in  one  of  those  blustering 
snow  storms  so  common  at  that  day.  At  times  it  seemed  as 
if  we  should  have  to  turn  back,  or  go  to  the  timber  for  pro- 
tection, and  yet  when  we  thought  of  the  family  that  had  been 
waiting  so  long  for  help,  we  nerved  up  all  the  stronger  and 
pushed  on.  About  one  o’clock  we  discovered  a break  in  the 
clouds  at  the  horizon,  and  by  three  o’clock  the  storm  had 
passed  by.  We  now  saw  the  sleigh  some  two  miles  away 
directly  in  front  of  us.  This  distance  was  quickly  covered 
and  when  we  walked  up  to  it,  so  uncertain  as  to  what  we  should 
find,  and  gave  one  of  the  bows  of  the  cover  a vigorous  shake 
and  asked,  “How  are  you  getting  along?”  we  for  once,  at 
least,  listened  to  a quick  response,  and  such  expressions  of 
thankfulness  as  we  had  never  heard  before  and  probably 
never  will  again.  This  was  followed  by  earnest  appeals  from 
Mrs.  Johnson  to  her  little  girl,  Mary,  not  to  die,  as  help  had 
come,  repeating  it  over  and  over  again,  evidently  in  hopes  of 
getting  some  expression  from  her  showing  that  she  was  still 
alive.  During  this  time  Campbell,  who  was  standing  at  my 
side,  spoke  the  feelings  of  both  when  he  said,  “I  am  glad  we 
came.” 

We  now  told  Mrs.  Johnson  to  be  quiet  as  possible,  and 
when  we  got  a fire  started  and  camp  ready  we  would  come 
and  get  them.  When  she  heard  the  word  “fire,”  it  seemed 
to  have  the  desired  effect,  as  she  had  seen  none  for  some  time. 
We  went  down  to  the  river  bottom  near  at  hand,  where  Camp- 
bell began  cutting  wood,  while  I cleared  away  a site  for  a 
camp  in  some  four  feet  of  snow  with  one  of  my  snow  shoes. 
When  this  was  done  and  the  support  poles  were  in  place  we 
spread  the  heavy  canvas  for  a cover  and  fastened  it  down  close 
to  the  ground  on  all  sides  but  the  open  front.  A fire  was 
soon  started  and  then  with  the  rubber  blanket  spread  out  on 
the  ground,  with  the  Mackinaws  and  buffalo  robe  covering  it, 
we  had  a really  comfortable  appearing  camp,  although  the  mer- 
cury was  some  thirty  degrees  below  zero. 
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A big  fire  was  now  in  order,  and  when  the  camp  was 
thoroughly  warmed  we  hastened  to  the  sleigh  just  above  us 
on  the  bluff  and  found  the  family  all  unconscious  but  Mrs, 
Johnson,  and  all  helpless  and  unable  to  move.  We  took  the 
little  boy  of  some  twelve  years  of  age,  and  Mary,  about  ten, 
out  from  between  the  heavy  feather  ticks  and  carried  them 
to  camp,  apparently  beyond  the  need  of  help,  and  then  Mrs. 
Johnson  with  her  infant  child  was  placed  beside  them. 

From  now  on  we  had  plenty  to  do  in  keeping  up  the  fire. 
Up  to  this  time  we  had  been  so  occupied  that  we  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  other  party,  as  they  had  not  put  in  their  appear- 
ance. Hoping  to  aid  them  in  finding  our  camp,  we  began 
firing  guns  at  frequent  intervals,  and  kept  it  up  until  quite 
late,  when  we  gave  up  seeing  them  for  the  night. 

By  this  time  the  young  folks  had  warmed  up  and  re- 
gained consciousness,  and  much  to  our  relief  we  heard  no 
complaining  from  the  camp.  The  night  soon  passed  and 
then  at  break  of  day  we  began  firing  guns  again.  This  was 
kept  up  until  about  eight  o’clock,  when  we  had  our  first  re- 
sponse from  down  the  river.  Another  gun  was  fired,  and  then 
another  response  from  nearer  by  was  soon  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  John  James  on  the  bluff  overlooking  our  camp. 
He  told  us  the  rest  of  the  party  were  down  the  river  about 
five  miles  in  a well  hole  in  the  snow  where  they  had  stayed 
over  night  without  a fire.  I now  told  him  we  had  the  family 
all  safe,  and  we  wanted  something  to  eat,  and  to  try  and 
hurry  up  the  provision  party  in  quick  time.  A short  time 
before  noon  they  reached  our  camp,  when  we  enjoyed  their 
provisions  while  they  appeared  to  enjoy  our  fire  fully  as  well. 
The  cattle  were  fed,  and  when  dinner  was  over  the  sleigh  was 
loaded  up  again,  cattle  hitched  on,  and  with  two  long  ropes 
fastened  to  the  sleigh  and  passing  by  on  either  side,  with  a 
couple  of  men  to  each,  we  were  ready  for  a start.  As  I 
remember  the  picture  just  at  that  time  it  would  not  have 
been  taken  for  a rapid  transit  outfit. 

We  reached  a fine  ash  grove  on  an  island  in  the  river  a 
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short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Mud  creek  before  night, 
where  we  stopped  to  camp.  The  weather  during  the  day  had 
become  more  moderate,  and  the  wind  had  quieted  down. 
With  plenty  of  help  we  made  good  preparations  for  the  night. 
During  the  evening  about  the  camp  fire  we  listened  to  the 
experiences  of  the  relief  party  while  hauling  their  heavy 
loads  during  the  storm  the  day  before,  also  about  the  night 
spent  in  the  snow  well  without  a fire,  that  no  one  of  that 
party  is  liable  ever  to  forget. 

In  comparing  notes  we  found  that  all  of  us  were  more  or 
less  frozen  about  the  hands  and  face  while  beating  up  against 
the  storm.  Bright  and  early  we  were  up,  and  when  break- 
fast was  over  we  packed  up  again  and  were  off,  with  every- 
body feeling  well  satisfied  with  the  work  so  far  accomplished. 

Before  noon  Campbell  and  I left  the  party  some  two 
miles  out  from  Mr.  Riebhoff’s  and  went  to  our  cabin.  Soon 
after  the  whole  settlement  was  gladdened  by  the  safe  arrival 
of  the  family,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  offering  them  the 
hospitality  of  their  homes.  They  finally  accepted  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schenck’s  invitation,  as  they  had  more  spare  room  to 
offer,  where  they  stayed  until  warm  weather,  when  they  went 
on  their  way  with  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  knew  them  and 
with  memories  that  are  not  liable  ever  to  be  forgotten. 


Me.  Le  Claire  has  laid  out  from  80  to  100  lots,  for 
which  he  can  give  a good  warrantee  deed.  These  lots  are 
situated  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  village.  He  pro- 
poses to  sell  on  favorable  terms  to  persons  wishing  to  build 
and  take  up  their  residence  amongst  us.  He  is  also  laying 
out  and  will  shortly  offer  for  sale,  a number  of  4-acre 
lots.  Want  of  room  forbids  us  saying  more  at  this  time. 
We  shall  say  more  on  this  subject  hereafter. — Davenport 
{Iowa)  Sun,  May  15,  1839. 


REAR-ADMIRAL  ROBLEY  D.  EVANS, 

Who  commanded  The  Iowa  in  the  great  naval  battle  off  Santiago,  in  which  the  Spanish 
fleet  was  completely  destroyed,  July  3,  1S9S.  He  was  born  in  Floyd  ('ounty,  Vir- 
ginia, August  IS,  lS4i,  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  .Academy  in  IS611,  and 
went  into  active  service  in  1S63.  He  participated  in  both  attacks 
upon  Fort  Fisher  in  1S65.  and  in  that  from  the  land  received 
four  rifie-.shot  wounds  from  which  he  was  for  a time 
disabled.  His  whole  life  has  been  one  of 
very  “active  service.” 


THE  BATTLESHIP  IOWA. 


BY  EEAB-ADMIEAL  EOBLEY  D.  EVANS. 

The  battleship  Iowa  was  the  first  sea-going  battleship  built 
by  the  United  States — those  that  preceded  her  were  known  as 
coasi  defense  battleships.  The  only  real  difference  between 
them  was  that  the  Iowa  had  one  more  deck  forward  and  was 
thus  higher  out  of  the  water  than  the  others.  On  account  of 
the  additional  space  due  to  the  extra  deck  she  was  very  much 
more  comfortable  for  the  crew  than  her  sister  ships.  She 
was  built  by  the  Wm.  Cramp  & Sons  Shipbuilding  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  The  contract  for  her  construction  was 
signed  February  11,  1893;  price  $3,010,000,  with  a bonus 
of  $50,000  for  each  quarter  knot  she  made  above  sixteen 
knots  on  her  trial  trip.  The  sum  thus  realized  was  about 
$200,000,  as  she  maintained  seventeen  knots  and  a fraction 
over  during  her  trial  run  of  sixty-six  miles. 

Her  hull  is  of  steel  of  domestic  manufacture  and  she  has 
twin  screws.  Her  length  is  362  feet  6 inches,  her  beam  is 
72  feet  2 inches,  and  her  draft,  when  fully  loaded  with  coal, 
ammunition  and  stores,  is  26  feet  10  inches.  In  ordinary 
cruising  trim  she  draws  24  feet,  and  in  this  condition  she  dis- 
places 11,340  tons  of  water.  When  all  her  bunkers  are  full 
she  carries  1,700  tons  of  coal.  The  hull  is  protected  over  a 
greater  portion  of  its  surface  by  14  inches  of  Harveyized 
nickel  steel  armor,  and  the  ends,  where  not  so  protected, 
have  a cofferdam  filled  with  compressed  cellulose.  The  main 
part  of  the  ship  amidships  which  contains  the  machinery  and 
guns  may  be  called  a steel  box  or  citadel  formed  by 
the  14-inch  steel  armor  on  the  sides,  and  the  12-inch 
thickness  of  armor  which  at  the  ends  connect  the  two 
sides  of  the  box.  She  carries  17  boats,  two  of  them  being 
steam  picket  boats  or  launches,  and  in  all,  has  86  engines  and 
152  steam  cylinders.  She  has  four  25,000  candle  power 
searchlights  and  500  electric  lights.  She  is  ventilated  by 
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fans  driven  by  electric  motors,  and  all  her  ammunition  hoists, 
coal  whips,  etc.,  are  worked  by  the  same  means.  She  has  an 
ice  machine  which  can  make  one  ton  of  ice  per  day,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  her  cold  storage  rooms  at  a temperature 
near  zero,  and  cool  all  the  water  her  crew  of  600  men  and 
ofl&cers  can  drink. 

The  battery  of  the  Iowa  is  as  follows: 

Four  12-inch  breech  loading  rifles  mounted  in  pairs  in  two 
turrets,  one  forward  and  one  aft.  These  turrets  are  made  of 
nickel  steel  15  inches  thick,  are  of  the  balanced  type  and 
controlled  by  hydraulic  power. 

Eight  8-inch  breech  loading  rifles  mounted  in  pairs  in 
turrets  on  the  corners  of  the  superstructure  and  protected  by 
six  inches  of  nickel  steel.  The  turrets  are  steam-controlled. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  power  of  these  heavy  guns. 
The  muzzle  energy  of  one  of  the  12-inch  projectiles  if  con- 
verted into  lifting  power  would  raise  the  entire  ship  fully 
loaded  with  coal  and  stores  several  feet  clear  of  the  water. 
The  power  of  the  8-inch  guns  is  in  proportion.  When  it  is 
stated  that  these  guns  could  be  fired  on  an  average  once  in 
seventy  seconds  one  gets  an  idea  of  the  enormous  power  of 
the  main  battery. 

Six  4-inch  rapid  fire  guns,  in  broadside,  protected  by  five 
inches  of  nickel  steel.  These  guns  could  be  fired  from  seven 
to  ten  times  per  minute. 

The  guns  mentioned  above  constitute  the  main  battery  of 
the  ship.  The  secondary  battery  is  as  follows: 

Twenty  6-pounder  rapid  fire  guns  capable  of  firing  20  to 
25  shots  each  per  minute. 

Four  1 -pounder  rapid  fire  guns. 

Four  Colt  automatic  guns. 

The  secondary  battery  is  for  protection  against  torpedo 
boats  and  for  use  at  close  quarters.  The  6-pounders,  1- 
pounders  and  Colts  can  be  landed  in  the  boats  for  service  on 
shore. 

Four  torpedo  tubes  for  using  Howell  torpedoes  complete 
the  armament. 


I'liiH  bnautifiil  cut  r(5|>r('HoiitH  the  Kroat  battlosliip  as  slic  appeared  wIumi  coiiiinanded  by  (Uiptaiii  (now  Rt'ar-Adniiral)  Houlky  I).  I^jVAns. 
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The  Iowa  has  double  bottoms  throughout  her  length — 
one  ship  inside  another,  as  it  were,  and  is  divided  into  284 
water-tight  compartments,  all  of  which  are  connected  by  pro- 
per pipes  and  valves  wdth  powerful  steam  pumps,  so  that  if 
any  compartment  should  become  filled  with  water  it  could  be 
quickly  pumped  out.  All  these  compartments  have  auto- 
matic alarms  which  register  in  the  captain’s  cabin.  The  coal 
bunkers,  also,  have  each  an  automatic  alarm  so  arranged  as 
to  ring  off  whenever  the  temperature  reaches  a dangerous 
point. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Iowa  was  placed  in  commission  on  June  16, 
1897,  under  the  command  of  Captain  William  T.  Sampson, 
at  the  Philadelphia  navy  yard.  After  a month  spent  at  that 
yard,  she  proceeded  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and  reported 
to  Rear  Admiral  Montgomery  Sicard,  commanding  the 
North  Atlantic  station,  as  one  of  the  vessels  of  his  squadron. 
Later  in  the  summer  she  proceeded  on  a cruise  with  the 
squadron  to  Portsmouth,  Portland,  Bar  Harbor  and  Boston, 
thence  to  New  York  in  the  fall.  Several  months  were  spent 
at  Tompkiusville  and  at  the  navy  yard,  and  the  vessel  then 
proceeded  with  Admiral  Sicard’s  squadron  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  drills  and  manoeuvres  took  place  in  the  Bay 
of  Florida,  at  Dry  Tortugas  and  off  Key  West.  The  vessel 
was  occupied  in  this  duty  when  the  Maine  was  blown  up, 
soon  after  which  Captain  Sampson  was  appointed  president 
of  the  board  which  proceeded  to  Havana  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  that  disaster,  leaving  the  executive  officer.  Lieutenant 
Commander  Raymond  P.  Rodgers,  in  temporary  command. 
Rear  Admiral  Sicard’s  failing  health  having  rendered  neces- 
sary his  detachment  from  the  command  of  the  squadron. 
Captain  Sampson  was,  April  1,  1898,  ordered  by  the  navy 
department  to  relieve  him  in  that  command,  and  was  himself 
relieved  of  the  command  of  the  Iowa  by  Captain  Robley  D. 
Evans. 

When  war  was  declared  by  Spain  against  the  United 
States,  the  Iowa  proceeded,  with  the  squadron  under  com- 
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mand  of  Admiral  Sampson,  to  the  blockade  of  Havana,  Cuba. 
The  commander-in-chief  being  called  away  before  the  block- 
ade was  formally  established,  the  Iowa  had  the  position  of 
lionor,  and  it  was  from  her  deck  that  the  signals  were  made 
which  closed  the  principal  port  of  Spain  in  the  West  Indies. 
She  was  never  absent  from  the  blockade  an  hour,  except  to 
take  coal,  until  the  fleet  was  sent  east  to  look  for  the  Span- 
ish fleet  under  Admiral  Cervera,  who  was  supposed  to  be  on 
his  way  to  San  Juan,  Porto  Eico.  When  this  expedition 
started  she  towed  the  monitor  Amphitrite  and  performed  the 
same  service  on  the  return  to  Key  West. 

At  the  battle  of  San  Juan,  Admiral  Sampson  transferred 
his  flag  to  the  Iowa  and  she  had  the  honor  of  leading  the 
fleet  in  that  spirited  engagement.  After  sustaining  the  fire 
of  the  batteries  at  close  range  for  nearly  three  hours  she, 
with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  withdrew  from  action  as  it  was 
plain  that  Admiral  Cervera  was  not  there  and  his  was  the 
force  the  admiral  was  looking  for.  She  had  been  consider- 
ably damaged  about  the  upper  works  and  boats,  and  had 
three  men  wounded  by  fragments  of  a Spanish  shell. 

On  her  return  to  Key  West,  May  19,  1898,  the  Iowa  was 
ordered  to  join  the  flying  squadron  under  command  of  Com- 
modore Schley  off  Cienfuegos,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  so  strong  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  of  his  sinking  the  Spanish  squadron  should  he  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  fall  in  with  them.  This  duty  was  per- 
formed and  the  Iowa  remained  with  the  flying  squadron  un- 
til Admiral  Cervera  was  located  at  Santiago  on  May  29, 
1898.  On  June  1,  1898,  Admiral  Sampson  arrived  off  San- 
tiago and  she  once  more  became  a part  of  his  command. 
She  had  the  center  of  the  blockading  line  during  the  trying 
days  off  Santiago  and  was  the  first  to  sight  the  Spanish  ships 
and  fire  a gun  at  them  as  they  came  out  of  the  harbor  on 
July  3,  1898.  During  the  battle  that  followed  she  did  her 
fair  share  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  fleet.  When 
the  Vizcaya,  the  third  of  the  enemy’s  cruisers  to  take  the 
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beach,  was  in  flames,  the  Iowa  stood  in  close  to  her  and  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  her  captain  and  such  officers  and  men  as 
were  still  alive.  The  conduct  of  her  crew  in  their  efforts  to 
succor  the  unfortunate  Spaniards  was  beyond  praise.  It  was 
as  splendid  and  beautiful  as  their  bravery  in  action  had  been 
conspicuous.  On  her  return  to  the  entrance  at  Santiago, 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  of  July,  she  received  on  board 
Admiral  Cervera  and  several  of  his  officers  who  had  sur- 
rendered to  the  gallant  Wainwright  after  his  splendid  fight 
with  the  Spanish  torpedo  boats. 

After  Sampson’s  brilliant  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet 
the  Iowa  was  held  in  readiness  to  go  to  the  Mediterranean  or 
Manila  as  circumstances  might  demand.  During  all  this  time 
since  leaving  Key  W est  her  engines  were  never  stopped  for  one 
minute  on  account  of  repairs,  and  though  her  bottom  was  as 
foul  as  a half-tide  rock,  her  gallant  crew  was  always  equal  to 
any  demand  that  was  made  upon  them.  When  the  Spanish 
war  was  over  she  returned  to  New  York  with  the  victorious 
fleet  and  received  her  share  of  the  applause  showered  upon 
them  by  a grateful  people.  She  was  then  thoroughly  over- 
hauled and  proceeded,  in  company  with  the  celebrated  battle- 
ship Oregon,  to  the  Pacific  coast  where  she  is  now  stationed. 
Good  luck  to  the  dear  old  ship ; she  is'  an  honor  to  the  great 
commonwealth  after  which  she  was  named. 

Navy  Dep’t,  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  3,  1901. 


Sevekal  large  rafts  of  pine  lumber  have  already  arrived 
at  this  place  and  Stephenson,  from  the  pine  region  in  Wis- 
consin. It  was  sold  in  the  water  at  $30  per  1000  feet.  We 
are  told  that  a more  beautiful  lot  of  lumber  never  descended 
the  Allegheny  than  was  purchased  yesterday  by  Mr.  Le 
Claire,  of  this  village.  If  in  the  absence  of  building  mater- 
ials improvements  progress,  what  will  be  the  result  when 
lumber  is  plenty? — Davenport  (loiva)  Sun,  May  3,  1839. 


ANNALS  OF  IOWA. 
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DEDICATION  OF  THE  FLOYD  MONUMENT. 

This  important  historical  event  took  place  at  Sioux  City 
on  the  30th  day  of  May  last.  The  weather  was  most  pro- 
pitious and  the  ceremonies  were  in  every  way  successful. 
Sioux  City  has  the  high  honor  of  having  erected  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  appropriate  historical  monuments  in  the 
United  States.  This  result  was  more  largely  due  to  the  per- 
sistent and  well-directed  efforts  of  Mr.  John  H.  Charles  than 
to  any  other  instrumentality.  His  dream  for  a quarter  of  a 
century  has  come  to  the  fullest  realization,  for  which  he  is 
receiving  plaudits  on’ every  hand  without  stint — the  crown- 
ing event  of  a useful  and  noble  life  of  76  years.  True,  he 
has  constantly  had  the  aid  and  hearty  sympathy  of  men  high 
in  influence,  but  without  his  constant  watchfulness  and  un- 
remitting efforts  the  late  brilliant  success  could  not  have 
been  realized.  Among  his  helpers  should  first  be  named 
Hon.  George  D.  Perkins,  editor  of  The  Sioux  City  Journal, 
who,  both  in  his  influential  paper  and  while  in  Congress, 
gave  to  Mr.  Charles  the  heartiest  support.  Through  his 
efforts  Congress  was  induced  to  appropriate  $5,000  for  this 
work.  Hon.  E.  H.  Hubbard,  State  Senator,  secured  a like 
appropriation  by  the  Iowa  legislature.  Following  these  ap- 
propriations came  liberal  aid  from  Sioux  City  and  Woodbury 
county,  as  well  as  from  private  individuals.  Among  the  most 
active  supporters  of  this  work  were  Hon.  Constant  K.  Marks 
and  Judge  George  W.  Wakefield.  The  lamented  Dr.  Elliott 
Coues,  the  profound  and  versatile  scholar,  who  has  been  fitly 
characterized  as  “the  historian  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expe- 
dition,” rendered  most  efficient  aid  when  the  project  first 
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began  to  assume  tangible  shape  in  1895.  Mitchell  Vincent, 
Esq.,  the  widely-known  civil  engineer  of  Onawa,  has  been 
from  the  first  a most  practical  supporter  of  Mr.  Charles, 
Then,  the  War  Department  placed  the  projection  and  con- 
struction of  the  work  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  H.  M. 
Chittenden,  one  of  the  ablest  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  army. 
And  so,  from  its  inception  until  it  came  to  full  fruition,  the 
project  has  been  well  seconded  and  supported. 

At  the  dedication  of  the  monument  on  the  30th  of  May, 
Hon.  John  A.  Kasson,  the  distinguished  Iowa  diplomat  and 
statesman,  made  the  principal  address,  which  was  fittingly 
characterized  by  Hon.  George  D.  Perkins  as  “a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  the  Louisiana  territory  and  pur- 
chase.” Rev.  Dr.  William  Salter,  of  Burlington,  made  the 
invocation.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  eminent  lowans 
officiated  in  like  manner  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Iowa  Historical  Building,  May  17,  1899. 

“The  monument,”  says  Capt.  Chittenden,  “is  a solid  ma- 
sonry obelisk,  built  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  in  care- 
ful conformity  with  the  proportions  of  the  ancient  Egyptian 
models.”  The  material  is  Kettle  River  (Minn.)  sandstone. 
The  shaft  is  a trifle  over  100  feet  above  the  base,  which  is 
125  feet  above  low  water  mark  in  the  Missouri  river.  There 
are  two  massive  tablets  of  the  finest  bronze  bearing  appro- 
priate historical  inscriptions. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  farther  details  at  this  time, 
but  we  hope  to  present  in  a future  number,  a full  history  of 
the  monument,  with  Mr.  Kasson’s  great  address. 


THE  OLD  STATE  BANK  OF  IOWA. 

The  article,  by  Maj.  Hoyt  Sherman,  which  we  publish  in 
the  present  number  of  The  Annals,  will  not  only  interest 
the  readers  of  to-day,  but  it  presents  in  compact  and  clear 
form  the  salient  points  in  the  history  of  a most  creditable  in- 
stitution. It  possesses  permanent  historical  value.  We  can- 
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not,  however,  expect  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  generation  now 
in  active  business  life,  which  has  grown  up  since  the  war  for 
the  Union,  as  it  does  to  the  comparatively  few  who  still  live 
as  survivors  of  the  times  when  most  of  the  money  in  circu- 
lation was  of  doubtful  value.  But  if  there  is  one  matter, 
aside  from  the  record  of  our  soldiers  in  the  civil  war,  in 
which  those  lowans  who  are  up  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
feel  an  exalted  pride  it  is  in  the  good  Iowa  money  which  in 
1858  succeeded  a flood  of  trash. 

The  record  which  Maj.  Sherman  makes  for  the  directors  of 
the  State  Bank  is  an  enviable  one.  They  entered  upon  their 
new  and,  for  the  greater  part,  untried  duties  with  a Arm  de- 
termination that  their  work  should  be  in  all  respects  substan- 
tial and  honorable.  From  the  iron  rules  which  they  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  the  central  organization  and  the 
individual  branches  there  was  never  a shadow  of  turning. 
The  action  of  each  local  bank  was  closely  watched,  and  when- 
ever anything  unlike  good  banking  was  detected,  an  investi- 
gation was  immediately  ordered,  and  whatever  was  amiss 
was  at  once  corrected.  This  story  will  be  new  to  most  read- 
ers, but  none  the  less  will  it  long  be  read  with  deep  interest 
by  the  people  of  Iowa.  While  none  of  the  worthless  cur- 
rency of  the  preceding  period  originated  in  our  State,  it  had 
become  a favorite  field  in  which  to  circulate  all  sorts  of 
doubtful  stuff  from  other  sections.  But  the  first  step  taken 
by  our  legislature,  and  so  wisely  carried  out  by  the  old  State 
Bank,  gave  Iowa  a proud  financial  standing  which  has  exist- 
ed ever  since. 

GKAVES  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  SOLDIERS  IN 

IOWA. 


At  least  five  soldiers  who  fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War  died  and 
were  buried  in  this  State.  Possibly  there  may  have  been  others,  but  our 
knowledge  only  extends  to  the  five.  Their  names  were  Timothy  Brown, 
Charles  Shepherd,  William  Blair,  George  Perkins  and  John  Osborn. 

Timothy  Brown  enlisted  in  April.  1780,  and  served  three  years  as  a pri- 
vate, a portion  of  the  time  under  Capt.  Richard  Cox,  in  a regiment  com- 
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manded  by  Col.  Charles  Dayton.  His  next  company  commander  was  Capt, 
Alex.  Mitchell,  and  his  next  colonel  was  Matthias  Ogden.  He  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Monmouth,  Springfield  and  Yorktown,  witnessing  the  sur- 
render of  Lord  Cornwallis.  He  was  discharged  at  Little  Britain,  N.  Y. 
While  residing  in  Franklin  county,  Ind.,  he  was  granted  a pension  June  2, 
1818.  He  had  previously  received  a badge  of  merit  for  three  years  of  faith- 
ful service.  It  was  stated  in  The  Western  American,  of  Keosauqua,  lowa^ 
June  17,  1852,  that  Timothy  Brown,  a revolutionary  soldier,  had  died  on. 
the  30th  of  the  previous  month,  in  Washington  county, Iowa, at  theadvanced 
age  of  ninety-one  years.  But  investigations  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  H.  A.- 
Burrell,  of  The  Washington  Press,  have  failed  to  identify  the  place  where 
Timothy  Brown  was  buried.  Of  the  facts  that  he  ended  his  days  in  that 
county,  and  was  buried  somewhere  within  its  borders,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  doubt.  The  place  of  his  interment  may  some  day  be  identified. 

George  Perkins  was  born  in  Liberty  county.  South  Carolina,  March  22,, 
1751.  He  enlisted  no  less  than  nine  times  from  1776  to  1780,  for  short 
periods  of  service,  varying  from  one  month  to  five.  He  served  as  a private 
under  Captains  Gregg,  LeBash,  Evans,  Cade,  Robinson,  Pearson  and  Whit- 
tington, and  one  other  whose  name  is  not  given.  He  served  in  eight 
different  regimental  commands,  but  did  not  participate  in  any  battle.  He 
enlisted  somewhere  in  South  Carolina.  His  application  for  a pension  was 
dated  March  11,  1813,  and  was  granted.  He  died  November  15,  1810,  and 
according  to  information  secured  by  the  “Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution.’' was  buried  near  Primrose,  Lee  county,  on  the  farm  of  the  late 
John  McGreer.  His  age  was  88  years  and  8 months.  The  desultory  char- 
acter of  his  service  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  he  served  under  Gen,- 
Francis  Marion. 

William  Blair  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  1760.  He 
resided  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  date  of  his  first  enlist- 
ment. He  is  credited  with  service  as  a private  under  three  different  en- 
listments, which  were  for  two,  five  and  seven  months,  from  May,  1778,  to- 
June,  1780.  His  captains  under  these  three  enlistments  were  George  Ball,. 
Henry  Dougherty  and  Gilbert  McCoy.  He  was  once  in  the  command  of 
Gen.  John  Suiiivan,  who  so  successfully  fought  the  Indians,  and  also  served 
under  a Col.  Clark.  Before  he  had  attained  his  majority  he  served  two 
months  (in  1778)  as  his  father’s  substitute,  and  was  in  several  campaigns 
against  the  Tories,  British  and  Indians.  He  was  disabled  at  the  battle  of 
Chemung,  leaving  the  service  for  a time,  but  later  rejoined  and  was  mus- 
tered out  with  his  regiment.  After  many  experiences  in  pioneer  life,  he  came 
to  Round  Prairie,  Kossuth  county,  Iowa,  in  1837,  where  three  years  later,, 
he  died.  Two  of  his  sons,  Thomas  and  David  Evans  Blair,  settled  in  Iowa 
when  this  was  a part  of  Michigan  territory  and  w'ere  prominent  in  the  pub- 
lic life  of  our  early  days.  Thomas  was  one  of  the  seven  representatives 
from  Des  Moines  county  in  the  first  session  of  the  Wisconsin  territorial 
legislature,  which  convened  at  Belmont,  October  25,  1836.  He  also  served 
in  the  second  session  of  this  body  which  met  at  Burlington,  November  6,. 
1837,  and  in  the  special  session  which  was  begun  at  Burlington  June  11,. 
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1838.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  first  Iowa  territorial  assembly  which 
convened  at  Burlington,  November  12,  1838.  David  E.  Blair  was  elected 
to  the  Fourth  Iowa  territorial  legislature,  which  met  at  Burlington,  Decem- 
ber 6,  1841,  and  to  the  Fifth,  which  convened  at  Iowa  City,  December  5, 
1842.  He  was  also  chosen  to  the  first  State  legislature,  which  convened  at 
Iowa  City,  November  30,  1846.  The  old  soldier  did  not  ask  for  a pension 
until  he  had  reached  his  seventy-second  year,  when  his  application  was 
granted.  His  grandson,  Mr.  M.  W.  Blair,  is  at  present  a resident  of  Kos- 
suth, Iowa.  There  has  been  some  agitation  of  the  project  to  place  a tablet 
to  his  memory  in  the  Iowa  Historical  Building,  but  no  action  has  yet  been 
taken.  During  the  past  few  months  his  family  representatives  at  Sioux 
City  and  Kossuth  have  erected  a monument  over  his  grave  in  the  little 
cemetery  three  miles  from  Kossuth,  Iowa.  The  following  is  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  stone,  which  is  shortly  to  be  dedicated: 

William  Blair, 

Born  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1760. 

Died  Des  Moines  county,  Iowa,  1840. 

A soldier  of  the  American  Revolution. 

An  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

A pioneer  in  Pa.,  Ky.,  Ohio,  Ind.,  111.,  Iowa. 

Charles  Shepherd  served  in  the  Fourth  regiment  of  artillery  three  years 
and  nine  months.  His  rank  was  that  of  “matross,”  or  gunner’s  assistant. 
The  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknown.  He  enlisted  in  1777.  at 
York,  Pennsylvania.  His  captain  was  Patrick  Dutfy  and  his  colonel 
Thomas  Proctor.  He  was  discharged  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  but  the  date 
is  not  given.  While  residing  at  Duanesville,  New  York,  in  1818,  he  applied 
for  a pension,  which  was  granted.  His  age  at  that  time  was  58  years.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown.  He  died  in 
1848,  and  was  buried  on  his  farm  about  seven  miles  from  Rome,  Iowa. 

John  Osborn  was  born  April  16,  1763,  in  Shenandoah  county,  Virginia, 
but  during  the  greater  portion  of  his  military  service  resided  in  Montgom- 
ery county  in  the  same  state.  He  enlisted  in  May.  1780,  and  served  four 
months  under  his  uncle.  Captain  Enoch  Osborn,  who  commanded  a com- 
pany in  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Preston  of  that  state.  This  command 
went  to  Tennessee  to  hold  in  check  the  S’uawnee  and  Cherokee  Indians  and 
Tories.  In  1781  he  served  six  months  under  the  same  officers  at  Blackmore 
Station,  near  the  Tennessee  mountains,  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier 
settlements.  Later,  he  served  six  months  as  a light-horseman  under  Col- 
onel William  Campbell,  patrolling  certain  portions  of  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  Tories.  He  was  discharged  in 
September,  1782,  but  was  afterward  ordered  out  to  serve  in  the  militia  of 
that  state.  His  last  service  was  for  a period  of  twelve  months  in  garrison 
at  Whitton’s  Station,  Tennessee,  in  the  command  of  Colonel  Preston. 
After  the  war  he  resided  for  a time  in  North  Carolina,  thence  removing  to 
Kentucky  and  later  to  Indiana.  In  May,  1852,  he  settled  in  McDonough 
county,  Illinois,  where  he  resided  but  a short  time  until  he  came  to  Center 
Point,  Linn  county,  Iowa,  where  he  died  in  1854.  He  was  buried  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  that  place.  In  1894  Denison  Post  No.  244,  G.  A.  R.,  assisted  by  the 
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citizens  of  Center  Point,  erected  a fine  granite  monument  to  his  memory. 

For  the  information  contained  in  the  above  notes  we  are  indebted  to 
the  records  of  the  U.  S.  Pension  Bureau  and  the  researches  of  the  Iowa 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a soldier  who  had  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
British,  died  and  was  buried  at  Burlington  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  His 
name  was  Ross,  but  his  given  name  or  names  are  no  longer  known  with 
certainty.  Neither  can  the  spot  where  he  was  buried  be  identified.  “His 
grave,”  writes  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Salter,  “is  believed  to  have  been  in  the 
old  cemetery,  (on  ground  given  for  that  purpose  by  Major  Jeremiah  Smith, 
the  first  merchant  here,)  now  occupied  by  the  Burlington  Institute  and 
High  School  and  many  dwellings.”  Dr.  William  R.  Ross,  the  first  post- 
master of  Burlington,  and  one  of  its  earliest  merchants,  was  his  son.  The 
aged  man  had  previously  lived  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He  passed  away 
a few  months  after  reaching  Burlington,  and  “was  the  first  white  person 
buried  in  that  section  of  the  New  Purchase.” 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ATHENS,  MO. 

Athens  is  a post  village  of  Clarke  county,  Mo.,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Des  Moines  river,  some  twenty  miles  northwest  of  Keokuk.  Croton  sta- 
tion, Iowa,  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & Pacific  railway,  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  about  half  a mile  from  Athens.  “The  battle 
of  Athens”  was  an  affair  which  occurred  at  that  place  August  4, 1861.  Con- 
sidered by  itself  alone,  the  event  was  altogether  unimportant,  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  it  occurred  so  near  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and 
that  it  resulted  in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  Confederate  forces 
which  had  started  out  with  the  intention  of  invading  Iowa,  its  results  were 
highly  important.  The  population  of  southern  Iowa  was  altogether  peace- 
able and  quiet,  while  there  were  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  Missou- 
rians who  were  ready  at  a moment’s  notice  to  engage  in  a raid  into  our 
State.  In  the  leading  article  in  today’s  Annals,  Gen.  Cyrus  Bussey  gives 
a clear  and  succinct  account  of  the  events  which  preceded  and  led  up  to 
this  affair.  The  article  becomes  all  the  more  important  from  the  fact  that 
he  adds  several  letters  from  the  correspondence  between  himself  and  the 
authorities  of  our  State.  At  that  time  he  held  a staff  appointment  under 
Governor  Kirkwood,  with  authority  to  act  upon  his  own  discretion  in  any 
emergency  which  might  arise.  How  promptly  and  admirably  he  used  that 
discretion  he  clearly  sets  forth.  Until  he  had  made  himself  thoroughly  under- 
stood, he  was  censured  for  interference  with  the  plans  of  the  State  and  gen- 
eral government,  and  also  of  Col.  G.  M.  Dodge,  who  was  at  that  time  organ- 
izing the  Fourth  Iowa  Infantry  at  Council  Bluffs.  But  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  letters  of  Governor  Kirkwood,  Adjutant  General  Baker  and  Judge 
Caleb  Baldwin,  that  his  course  was  heartily  endorsed.  In  his  speech  before 
the  Crocker  Brigade  on  the  27th  of  September,  1900,  which  was  copied  into 
The  Annals  for  January,  1901  (pp.  577-594),  Gen.  Dodge  also  makes  men- 
tion of  this  action  of  Gen.  Bussey. 

As  Gen.  Bussey  deals  more  particularly  with  events  preceding  the  bat- 
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tie,  we  presume  that  it  will  now  be  in  order  for  some  one  who  participated 
in  it  to  give  a circumstantial  account  of  the  action  itself.  There  was  con- 
siderable apprehension  during  the  years  of  the  war  that  Iowa  might  be 
invaded  from  the  south,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  capital  itself  would, 
in  that  contingency,  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  This  signal  defeat  of  the 
enemy  went  far  towards  discouraging  them  from  undertaking  that  task 
again. 


A VEKY  PKOPEK  MOVEMENT. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Shaffer,  of  Keokuk,  has  sent  us  a marked  copy  of  The  Wash- 
ington (Pa.)  Reporter,  of  February  6,  1901,  a weekly  paper  which,  we  ob- 
serve, was  established  in  1808.  The  article  marked  is  an  account  of  the 
preliminary  steps  in  the  organization  of  the  Washington  County  Histori- 
cal Society.  The  ends  sought  to  be  accomplished  are  stated  to  be  “collect- 
ing and  preserving  books,  papers,  records,  writings  and  relics,  local,  mili- 
tary and  otherwise,  relating  to  the  history  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and 
especially  of  Washington  county.”  The  society  was  duly  incorporated 
and  made  a matter  of  public  record.  The  incorporators  met  and  organ- 
ized January  1,  1901 — beginning  their  good  work  on  the  first  day  of  the 
twentieth  century.  A constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  a meet- 
ing appointed  for  the  22d  of  February,  “to  explain  to  the  public  the 
purposes  of  the  society,  to  induce  applications  for  membership  and  to 
complete  the  society’s  organization.”  The  date  was  deemed  a most  aus- 
picious one  for  the  purpose.  In  issuing  the  call  for  this  meeting  the  pres- 
ident and  secretary  of  the  society  submit  the  following  by  way  of  program: 

“One  hundred  and  twenty  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Washington 
county  had  its  birth.  He  who  knows  its  history  eannot  avoid  a pride  in 
being  one  of  its  native-born  citizens.  . . . Shall  the  written  and  other 

evidences  of  the  history  of  the  county  become  lost,  obliterated?  Scattered 
everywhere,  in  the  old  and  forgotten  files  of  court  records,  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  stuck  away  in  old  boxes  and  in  garrets  and  never 
thought  of,  are  important  papers  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  books,  writings 
and  relics,  civil,  legal  and  military,  which  illustrate  that  history,  and  ought 
to  be  preserved  in  some  safe  place  where  they  would  be  accessible. 

“The  organization  to  undertake  this  end  now  has  a name,  and  a place 
to  live;  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  people,  or  as  many  as  can  be  had  to  take 
an  interest  in  its  work,  it  has  a chance  to  succeed  and  enjoy  a permanent 
prosperity. 

“While  it  shall  give  special  attention  to  the  collection  and  preservation 
of  materials  illustrating  the  history  of  Washington  county,  yet  materials 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  state  and  union  of  which  it  forms  a part  will 
not  be  regarded  as  foreign  to  its  purpose. 

“Any  person  over  the  age  of  16  years  is  eligible  to  membership  on  pay- 
ment of  a membership  fee  of  three  dollars,  and  annual  dues  after  the  first 
year  of  one  dollar.  The  age  limit  has  been  fixed  at  16,  to  enlist  the  inter- 
est of  the  young  of  both  sexes  in  the  history  of  their  county  and  country. 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  the  society  to  hold  public  meetings  at  least  once 
each  year,  and  as  many  more  as  possible,  at  which  addresses  will  be  deliv- 
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ered  or  carefully  prepared  papers  read,  on  special  subjects  of  local  or  gen- 
eral history;  and  at  these  meetings  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  the 
attendance  not  only  of  the  people  generally,  but  especially  the  teachers  and 
the  advanced  pupils  of  the  public  schools;  for  it  is  believed  that  this  coun- 
try of  ours  will  be  saved  from  impending  dangers  only  by  the  education  of 
its  people,  not  only  in  the  arts  and  sciences  generally,  but  by  a thorough 
knowledge  of  the  country’s  history,  and  thereby  of  the  principles  which 
have  given  it  life  and  vitality.” 

From  a late  number  of  The  Reporter  we  learn  that  the  Washington 
County  Historical  Society  was  successfully  organized  and  started  out  upon 
its  good  work  under  very  promising  auspices.  A constitution  and  by-laws 
were  prepared  and  adopted  providing  for  regular  meetings,  dues  to  be 
paid  by  members,  the  making  of  collections,  the  preparation  of  historical 
papers,  etc.,  etc.  The  movement  appears  to  have  elicited  a good  degree  of 
public  interest,  and  as  the  community  is  old,  populous,  and  long  a noted 
educational  center,  there  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  prospect  of  useful- 
ness before  the  new  society. 

There  ought  to  be  a similar  society  in  every  Iowa  county,  and  its  organ- 
ization should  be  commenced  at  once  and  not  deferred  until  the  county  is 
more  than  a hundred  years  old.  In  the  case  of  Washington  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, this  long  delay  cannot  but  have  resulted  in  the  loss  beyond  recov- 
ery of  much  precious  historical  material.  But  the  people  turned  over  a 
new  leaf  with  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  and  the  best  results  may 
be  confidently  anticipated. 

During  the  past  two  months  the  subject  of  founding  such  a local  his- 
torical society  has  been  discussed  in  Boone,  Scott  and  Lucas  counties. 
From  the  standing  of  the  parties  who  have  interested  themselves  in  these 
matters  there  would  in  each  locality  seem  to  be  a good  prospect  of  success. 
Wherever  a public  library  has  been  established,  and  a building  erected,  a 
county  historical  society  might  easily  be  organized.  The  expenses  could 
be  made  very  moderate  and  much  good  accomplished.  A volume  or 
pamphlet  should  be  published  every  year  or  two,  thus  making  a perma- 
nent record  of  the  early  history  of  each  county.  Portraits  of  the  pioneer 
settlers,  with  cuts  of  early  buildings,  can  be  secured  at  trifling  expense  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  illustrations  a few  years  ago.  Every  effort  of 
this  character  should  meet  with  local  encouragement.  Once  begun,  many 
organizations  would  assuredly  have  long  and  useful  lives. 


OuE  first  territorial  governor,  Gen.  Robert  Lucas,  had  also  been  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  before  he  crossed  the  Mississippi.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  friends  of  education  of  his  time  in  the  West.  From  “A  His- 
tory of  Education  in  the  State  of  Ohio”  (Columbus,  O.,  1876),  we  learn 
that  he  was  made  president  of  the  first  State  Convention  held  in  Ohio  in 
the  interest  of  public  education.  When  he  was  transplanted  to  Iowa  he 
began  at  once  to  use  his  influence  for  common  schools,  public  libraries 
and  other  means  of  general  education. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


Lemuel  K.  Bolteb  was  born  in  Kichland  county,  Ohio.  July  27,  ISSi; 
he  died  at  his  home  in  Logan,  Iowa,  April  29,  1901.  His  early  years  were 
passed  upon  his  father's  farm  in  Ohio  and  later  in  Michigan.  He  attended 
the  district  and  graded  schools  for  several  years,  finally  entering  Hillsdale 
college.  He  received  a good  business  education,  his  favorite  study  being 
mathematics.  After  his  college  days  he  taught  school  for  a short  time, 
when,  iu  company  with  three  other  young  men  he  started  on  the  overland 
journey  to  California.  This  was  in  1852.  The  traveling  outfit  consisted 
of  a wagon  and  three  yokes  of  oxen.  The  way  was  long  and  the  journey 
full  of  peril  from  the  elements  and  hostile  Indians.  Reaching  Mokelumne 
Hill,  Calaveras  county,  he  served  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company  awhile 
as  a clerk,  at  $300  per  month,  but  left  that  work  to  try  his  hand  at  mining. 
The  results  not  meeting  his  expectations  he  returned  to  the  town,  where 
he  worked  two  years  as  a clerk  in  a store.  He  returned  to  Michigan  in 
1854,  where  he  taught  school  and  studied  law.  He  removed  to  Iowa  in 
1863,  having  in  the  meantime  married  Miss  Caroline  J.  Rinehart.  He  set- 
tled upon  a farm  in  Jefferson  township,  Harrison  county,  where  for  some 
years  he  devoted  his  time  to  farming  and  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  court  of  Judge  Isaac  Pendleton,  in  1856,  in 
which  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives.  As  a leg- 
islator he  secured  and  always  retained  a strong  hold  upon  his  constituency. 
Mr.  Bolter  probably  served  more  years  in  the  Iowa  legislature  than  any 
other  man  in  the  territory  or  State.  He  sat  in  the  house  in  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  nineteenth  and  twentieth  general  assemblies,  and  in  the  senate 
in  the  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  twenty-third,  twenty-fourth,  twenty- 
seventh  and  twenty-eighth.  He  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Congress  in  1876,  against  Col.  William  F.  Sapp,  of  Council  Bluffs.  The 
district  had  a large  Republican  majority  and  Mr.  Bolter  was  defeated.  The 
canvass,  however,  was  a memorable  one.  In  1885  Gov.  Buren  R.  Sherman 
appointed  Mr.  Bolter  as  a delegate  to  the  N.  W.  Waterway  Convention  at 
Kansas  City,  of  which  he  was  chosen  president.  He  was  mentioned  at  dif- 
ferent times  for  the  nominations  for  governor  and  supreme  judge.  While 
he  was  an  uncompromising  Democrat,  and  acted  with  his  party  on  all  polit- 
ical questions,  he  was  a man  of  liberal  views  in  regard  to  education,  libra- 
ries and  other  public  improvements — truly  a man  of  the  people — without 
a trace  of  the  demagogue.  With  clear  convictions  of  his  duty  as  a repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  no  considerations  personal  to  himself  were  ever 
allowed  to  influence  his  official  action.  He  was  a thoroughly  independent 
man  throughout  his  busy  life.  His  long  service  in  the  legislature,  where 
he  was  always  useful,  gave  evidence  of  the  respect  and  confidence  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  constituents.  He  was  most  trusted  by  those  who  knew 
him  best. 


Hibam  Pbice  was  born  in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  January  10,  1814; 
he  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  30, 1901.  He  was  a farmer's  boy,  receiv- 
ing only  a common  school  education.  After  leaving  school  he  remained 
on  the  home  farm  for  several  years.  He  then  engaged  as  a book  keeper 
for  a commission  house  in  Pittsburgh,  his  experience  there  fitting  him  for 
the  wider  fields  he  was  destined  to  occupy.  He  settled  in  Davenport,  Iowa, 
in  1844,  where  he  opened  a store.  He  was  soon  afterward  elected  treasurer 
and  recorder  of  Scott  county.  He  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in 
organizing  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa  under  the  law  of  1858,  of  which  he  be- 
came president  in  1860,  upon  the  death  of  Chester  Weed.  He  held  this  hon- 
orable and  useful  position  until  the  institution  was  wound  up  in  1865. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  our  State  had  a treasury  nearly  empty.  At 
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this  juncture  he  advanced  $22,000  to  aid  Governor  S.  J.  Kirkwood  in  rais- 
ing, arming  and  equipping  the  1st,  2d  and  3d  regiments  of  Iowa  Infantry. 
He  also  furnished  money  very  freely  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  various  rail- 
road enterprises  of  local  and  State  importance.  He  was  elected  to  the  na- 
tional house  of  representatives  in  18()2.  and  twice  re-elected.  He  was  again 
elected  in  1876  and  served  four  years.  He  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  1881,  serving  four  years.  Upon  retiring  from  this  office 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  Washington,  where  he  afterward  remained. 
Mr.  Price  was  an  able  and  most  upright  and  conscientious  man.  None 
ever  questioned  the  strict  integrity  with  which  he  discharged  his  multifar- 
ious public  duties.  He  was  a leading  anti-slavery  and  temperance  man, 
never  compromising  with  any  sort  of  opposition,  and  aggressive  in  sus- 
taining and  disseminating  his  radical  views.  Each  of  the  past  volumes  of 
the  3d  series  of  The  Annals  oe  Iowa  contains  articles  by  Mr.  Price,  or  ref- 
erences to  his  public  career.  The  opening  article  of  Vol.  I was  written 
by  him.  giving  his  “Recollections  of  Iowa  Men  and  Affairs.”  The 
same  volume,  pp.  581-602,  contains  a biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Price, 
by  his  life-long  friend,  Hon.  B.  F.  Gue.  Each  of  these  articles  is  illustrated 
by  a fine  steel  portrait.  The  Historical  Department  owns  his  portrait  in 
oil  by  George  H.  Yewell,  the  distinguished  Iowa  artist.  Mr.  Price  some 
years  ago  privately  printed  a volume  of  his  speeches  in  Congress,  which 
may  be  found  in  many  Iowa  libraries.  These  materials,  as  well  as  the  col- 
umns of  the  Iowa  newspapers,  for  more  than  10  years,  contain  full  accounts 
of  his  useful  career.  His  connection  with  the  State  Bank  of  Iowa  is  set 
forth  in  the  present  number  of  The  Annals,  by  Major  Hoyt  Sherman,  who 
was  his  business  associate  for  many  years. 


Henby  C.  Maekham  was  born  in  New  York  City,  July  21,  1812;  he  died 
at  Mount  Ayr,  Ringgold  county,  Iowa,  May  12.  1901.  He  was  truly  a pion- 
eer, having  lived  in  Iowa  sixty-five  years.  His  first  halt  on  his  western 
travels  was  in  Ohio,  but  he  came  to  Montrose,  Lee  county,  Iowa,  in  1836. 
That  frontier  post  was  then  held  by  a detachment  of  United  States  soldiers. 
He  was  first  employed  as  a clerk  by  an  Indian  trader.  In  the  organization 
of  Lee  county  he  also  took  a part.  Entering  into  the  politics  of  the  time 
he  became  deputy  sheriff.  AYhile  fiilirig  this  office  he  participated  in  two 
famous  “man  hunts” — one  for  the  Hodges  brothers  who  murdered  two  Ger- 
mans near  West  Point,  and  the  other  for  the  murderers  of  Col.  Davenport 
on  Rock  Island.  He  married  Miss  Hannah  Remington,  who  resided  near 
Montrose,  in  1811,  and  the  following  spring  started  to  remove  over- 
land to  Oregon.  The  outfit  consisted  of  “a  prairie  schooner”  wagon 
drawn  by  a yoke  of  cows  and  two  yokes  of  oxen.  It  was  winter  when  they 
reached  Council  Bluffs,  where  he  erected  a rude  log  hut  and  remained  until 
spring.  He  then  determined  to  abandon  the  idea  of  going  farther  west 
and  returned  to  Lee  county.  He  went  into  the  mercantile  business  at  Mon- 
trose. but  some  years  afterward  settled  in  Albia.  He  was  appointed  post- 
master of  that  town  by  President  Franklin  Pierce,  and  held  the  office  four 
years.  In  1859-60  he  was  sheriff  of  Monroe  county.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion  he  entered  the  military  service  as  Captain  of  company  I, 
Eighth  Iowa  infantry.  Suffering  from  bronchitis  he  was  mustered  out  of 
the  service,  but  promptly  re-enlisted  in  “the  graybeard  regiment,”  where 
he  became  First  Lieutenant  of  company  G,  from  which  he  was  discharged 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  He  settled  at  Mount  Ayr  in  1869,  where  he  served 
as  postmaster  under  President  Grant.  He  withdrew  from  active  business  in 
the  later  seventies,  after  which  time  he  lived  a retired  life.  That  he 
was  a useful  man  is  attested  by  his  services  as  a soldier,  as  well  as  by  the 
positions  he  had  filled  in  civil  life.  He  was  known  as  “a  kindly,  reputable 
and  honorable  citizen.” 
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Geoege  a.  Stone  was  born  in  Schoharie,  New  York,  Oct.  13,  1836;  he 
died  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  May  26,  1901.  His  family  came  west  in  1839, 
and  settled  in  Washington  county,  Iowa.  After  attending  the  country 
schools,  he  went  to  Mt.  Pleasant  and  entered  college.  In  18.51  he  was  made 
cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Mt.  Pleasant.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  assisted  in  recruiting  Co.  F,  First  Iowa  Infantry,  of  which 
he  was  made  first  lieutenant.  He  bore  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Wilson’s 
Creek.  At  his  muster-out  he  was  appointed  major  of  our  Fourth  Cavalry. 
In  August,  1862,  he  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Iowa  Infantry.  He  was  in  active  service  during  the  war,  and  with  Gen. 
Sherman  in  his  famous  “march  to  the  sea,’’  in  which  he  commanded  a bri- 
gade. He  received  the  surrender  of  Columbia,  S.  C.,  planting  the  stars  and 
stripes  over  that  city.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevettcd  brigadier 
general  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service.  He  returned  to  Mt.  Pleasant 
and  resumed  his  position  in  the  bank.  After  several  years  he  removed  to 
Ottumwa,  and  later  to  Rulo,  Neb.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  merchandising. 
President  Cleveland  appointed  him  National  Bank  Examiner  for  Iowa, 
which  position  he  retained  until  a short  time  since,  when  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  resign.  His  army  record  was  a proud  one,  and  his  busi- 
ness career  gave  evidence  of  large  ability  and  the  strictest  integrity.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic.  His  remains  were  taken  to  his  home  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, where  he  was  buried  with  military  honors. 


John  A.  L.  Cbookham  was  born  in  .Jackson  county,  Ohio,  October  29, 
1817;  he  died  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  May  2,  1901.  He  remained  at  home  on 
his  father’s  farm  until  his  majority, presumably  with  only  such  educational 
advantages  as  were  afforded  by  the  district  school.  He  settled  in  Darwin, 
Illinois,  where  he  taught  school  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  stud- 
ied law.  He  first  visited  Iowa  in  1845,  but  having  contracted  fever  and 
ague,  went  back  to  Illinois,  where  he  taught  school  another  year.  Return- 
ing to  this  State  in  1847,  he  settled  in  Oskaloosa,  where  he  resided  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Judge  Crookham  was  always  remarkable  for  his 
activity  in  business  and  politics.  He  w’as  an  important  factor  in  railroad 
development  in  his  section  of  the  State.  He  also  gave  liberally  of  his 
means  in  the  founding  of  Penn  College  in  Oskaloosa.  Under  the  old  law 
which  went  out  in  1860  he  was  elected  county  judge,  serving  from  1851  to 
1855.  At  that  time  the  “county  judge’’  transacted  nearly  all  the  business 
which  is  now  confided  to  the  board  of  supervisors  and  county  auditor.  He 
represented  “proud  Mahaska”  in  the  State  Senate  in  the  sessions  of  1864- 
66.  He  especially  distinguished  himself  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  giving  the  ballot  to  colored  men — the  “striking 
out  of  the  word  white.”  He  introduced  the  bill  granting  aid  to  the  fami- 
lies of  Iowa  soldiers  in  the  Union  army.  It  is  stated  that  he  signed  the 
Washingtonian  pledge  when  he  was  a child  of  eight  years  and  kept  it  to  the 
end  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 


James  D.  Seebebgee  was  born  in  New  York  City,  November  4,  1836; 
he  died  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  19.  1901.  His  family  removed  to  Woos- 
ter, Ohio,  the  year  after  his  birth.  He  attended  the  public  schools  until 
his  fourteenth  year,  when  he  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  learn  the 
mercantile  business.  During  the  period  of  his  service  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  energy  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  employers,  which  led  to 
his  rapid  promotion.  The  year  1860  found  his  health  so  seriously  impaired 
that  he  went  to  Idaho  where  he  resided  four  years.  Returning  to  Chicago 
he  remained  some  months  with  his  brother,  Anthony  F.  Seeberger.  In 
1865  he  came  to  Des  Moines.  He  entered  into  a partnership  in  the  hard- 
ware business  which  continued  until  1872,  when  he  became  sole  proprietor 
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of  the  establishment.  Through  his  hard  work  and  remarkably  sagacious 
management  he  built  up  one  of  the  most  flourishing  wholesale  business 
houses  in  the  State — his  annual  sales  amounting  to  1^1,000,000.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hatton,  an  old  resident  of  the  capital  city,  said  of  Mr.  Seeberger;  “As  a 
business  man  he  stood  at  the  very  head,  commanding  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  . . He  was  the  soul  of  honor, 

and  generous  almost  to  a fault.”  He  was  a liberal  giver  for  religious  and 
charitable  purposes,  warmly  attached  to  his  friends,  a man  of  the  highest 
personal  character,  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and  highly  respected 
pioneer  merchants  in  the  State. 


Riohaed  P.  Milebb  was  born  on  his  father’s  farm  just  outside  of  the 
city  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  May  27,  18.5.5;  he  died  in  Keokuk,  May  11, 
1901.  (He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Daniel  F.  Miller  who  sat  for  the 
First  district  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  thirty-first  congress  {18.50-.51),  and  who  was  one  of  the  members 
from  Lee  county  in  the  twenty-fifth  general  assembly  of  this  State  (1894) — 
the  last  appearance  of  that  distinguished  Iowan  in  public  life.)  He  studied 
law  in  his  father’s  office  and  for  many  years  was  his  partner  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  An  affection  of  the  vocal  organs  led  to  his  quitting 
legal  work  for  some  fifteen  years,  during  which  time  he  was  associated  with 
his  brother,  Harry  C.,  in  the  grain  business,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Madison,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha.  But  he  returned  to  Keokuk  five  or  six 
years  ago  and  opened  a law  office  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Daniel 
F.  Miller.  Jr.  In  the  spring  of  1899  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  superior 
court,  in  which  position  he  was  rapidly  acquiring  a wide  reputation.  The 
public  journals  of  Keokuk  paid  elaborate  tributes  to  his  memory,  and  inci- 
dentally to  the  distinguished  public  career  of  his  father,  the  statesman  and 
pioneer  lawmaker.  The  death  of  Judge  Richard  P.  Miller,  at  the  early  age 
of  46,  resulted  from  injuries  received  in  a collision  of  his  carriage  with  a 
trolley  car. 


James  H.  Bueoh  was  born  at  Lyons,  New’ York,  March  27, 1836;  he  died 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  May  3,  1901.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
which  he  left  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  carve  out  his  own  fortune.  At  first 
a clerk  in  a drug  store  at  Portage,  Wisconsin,  he  rose  to  a partnership  in 
the  business,  but  left  his  work  in  1859  to  engage  as  a bookkeeper  in  a lum- 
ber manufacturing  establishment  at  Necedah,  in  that  state.  In  1869  he 
removed  to  Dubuque,  where  he  became  identified  with  its  most  important 
interests.  He  was  twice  chosen  to  the  mayoralty,  on  one  occasion  by  a unan- 
imous vote,  having  no  opposition  whatever.  He  was  one  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  president  of  the  Second  National  Bank,  a leading  factor  in  ad- 
vancing the  railroad  enterprises  of  that  section  of  the  State,  the  largest 
stockholder  in  the  Hotel  Julien.  director  in  the  Bridge  Company,  a director 
and  treasurer  of  the  City  Gas  Company,  etc.,  etc.  “The  sympathetic  and 
unselfish  side  of  his  life  was  shown  in  the  interest  which  he  always  took  ip 
enterprises  for  the  public  good.”  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Findley  hospital,  a director  in  the  Home  for  the  Friendless,  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Public  Library.  In  all  these  directions  he  was  a leader,  a man  of  the 
largest  and  best  influence.  The  Dubuque  papers  paid  high  tributes  to  his 
memory. 


Riohaed  Campbell  was  born  in  Oneida  county.  New  York,  August  21, 
1825;  he  died  at  Independence,  Iowa,  March  26,  1901.  He  settled  in  Inde- 
pendence in  1856,  since  which  time  until  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing business  men  of  that  thriving  town,  becoming  its  wealthiest  citizen. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Independence,  he  held 
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the  office  of  president  of  that  institution  from  its  organization  in  186.5 
until  his  death.  “His  wealth  was  obtained,”  says  The  Conservative,  “by 
legitimate  methods,  by  shrewd  foresight,  by  close  attention  to  business 

affairs He  possessed  in  a very  large  measure  the  affection  and 

confidence  of  his  business  associates,”  as  well  as  of  the  many  people  with 
whom  he  had  business  relations.  His  gains  had  come  largely  from  invest- 
ments in  which  the  people  were  interested,  as  the  electric  street  railway, 
business  blocks,  the  opera  house,  etc.,  etc.  He  also  owned  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  Iowa  lands  which  rapidly  increased  in  value.  The  Bulletin- 
Journal,  in  an  estimate  of  his  character  and  worth,  states  that  he  was  “a 
steadfast  friend,  who  could  be  depended  upon  in  good  or  evil  report,  and  a 
delightful  companion  whose  wide  information  and  many  personal  gifts 
made  him  a marked  feature  in  any  social  gathering.” 


Akdsew  OmvEB  Hunter  was  born  in  Westmorland  county.  Pa.,  Oct.  26, 
1836;  he  died  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  May  17,  1901.  His  ancestors  were 
Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians.  He  received  his  education  in  the  common 
schools,  Beaver  academy,  and  the  Normal  school.  He  studied  medicine 
under  Dr.  W.  C.  Lafferty,  of  Brownville,  Pa.,  and  attended  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  State  University,  Philadelphia.  He  settled  for  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  at  Greenfield,  at  which  time  he  began  to  investigate 
homeopathy,  and  finally  decided  to  adopt  that  system.  He  studied  under 
Drs.  Cote  and  Herron,  eminent  practitioners  in  Pittsburgh.  Later,  he 
graduated  from  the  Cleveland  Homeopathic  College.  He  served  in  the 
civil  war  as  sergeant  in  Co.  C,  58th  Pa.  volunteers.  He  removed  to  Iowa 
in  1868  and  settled  in  Des  Moines  in  1869,  where  he  resided  until  his 
death.  He  had  been  a leading  member  of  the  Unitarian  church  for  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century.  He  was  a patient,  true  and  devoted  physician,  and 
had  won ’a  proud  place  in  the  practice  of  his  laborious  profession. 


W.  H.  Chamberlain  was  born  near  Chelsea,  Vermont,  in  February,  1811; 
he  died  at  Excelsior  Springs,  Missouri,  whither  he  had  gone  in  the  hone  of 
regaining  his  health,  April  7,  1901.  He  settled  at  Independence  in  1864; 
and  for  many  years  was  in  active  business,  either  as  a merchant  or  travel- 
ing man.  Though  living  in  a Republican  county  he  was  four  times  elected 
to  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives,  serving  in  the  regular  sessions  of 
1884,  ’86,  ’90  and  ’92.  He  was  once  a candidate  for  congress,  in  opposition 
to  Col.  D.  B.  Henderson,  and  at  another  time  for  secretary  of  state,  but  his 
party  being  in  the  minority  he  was  defeated  in  each  instance.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  personal  qualities,  genial,  open-handed,  approachable,  one  who 
looked  upon  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  who  discharged  his  public  duties 
with  rare  fidelity.  His  death  occasioned  deep  regret  in  the  county  of  his 
residence,  as  well  as  among  those  who  knew  him  throughout  the  State. 


Charles  Ben  Darwin  died  at  Napa  Asylum  near  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
late  in  April  or  early  in.  May,  1901.  He  resided  for  some  years  during  the 
fifties  and  sixties  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  he  rose  to  a commanding  po- 
sition at  the  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  Code  Commissioners  who  prepared 
and  reported  the  “Revision  of  1860,”  his  associate  being  Hon.  W.  T.  Bar- 
ker of  Dubuque.  He  also  prepared  the  Code  of  Tennessee,  and  was  at  one 
time  U.  S.  district  judge  of  the  territory  of  Washington.  He  was  a man  of 
great  ability  and  learning,  and  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  of  Iowa.  The 
newspaper  notices  of  his  death  contained  no  precise  dates. 
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GEORGE  HENRY  YEWELL,  N.  \. 

Artist— Portrait  painter. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  CHARLES  MASON.. 

BY  GEOEGE  H.  YEWELL,  N.  A. 

PAET  I. 

My  acquaintance  with  Charles  Mason  began  at  Iowa  Citjq,. 
my  boyhood  home,  in  December,  1848.  Born  October  24,. 
1804,  he  had  recently  passed  his  forty-fourth  year,  and  I was 
just  nearing  my  eighteenth  birthday.  In  the  previous  month 
of  January,  Judge  Mason,  together  with  William  Gr.  Wood- 
ward and  Stephen  Whicher,  had  been  appointed  by  the  leg- 
islature, commissioners  to  prepare  a code  of  laws  for  the  State 
of  Iowa,  and  were  then  holding  a session  at  the  old  CapitoL 
building  in  Iowa  City.  Judge  Mason’s  attention  had  been 
directed  to  me  through  certain  rude  political  and  local  cari- 
catures, the  work  of  my  youthful  pencil,  in  which  some' 
strong  exaggerations  of  character,  and  ridiculous  situations- 
appealed  to  a native  sense  of  humor  that  he  always  mani- 
fested in  a quiet  way.  He  came  one  day  to  our  house  and 
left  word  for  me  to  call  upon  him  at  his  hotel,  and  bring  with, 
me  some  of  my  drawings  for  him  to  look  over.  His  colleague,. 
Mr.  Woodward,  whom  I had  known  from  early  boyhood,  was- 
in  the  room  when  I presented  myself,  and  introduced  me  to'- 
Judge  Mason,  whose  dignity  of  bearing  impressed  me  strong— 
ly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I was  drawn  to  him  by  a kindli- 
ness of  manner  and  an  evident  desire  to  befriend  and  help 
me.  He  examined  my  boyish  efforts  in  pencil  and  water- 
color,  and  told  me,  finally,  if  I would  like  to  become  a painter, 
and  would  let  him  have  some  of  my  drawings,  he  would  show 
them  to  some  artists  in  Washington,  where  he  was  going  in’. 
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the  following  spring,  and  whose  opinions  he  would  get  as  to 
my  apparent  fitness  for  the  study  of  art.  I selected  some  of 
those  I considered  best  for  the  purpose  and  gave  him,  and  he 
told  me  at  parting  that  when  he  returned  to  Iowa  City  he 
would  let  me  know  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 

More  than  two  years  went  by  before  I saw  Judge  Mason 
again.  My  leisure  time,  as  before,  was  given  to  drawing  and 
painting  in  my  erratic  and  unskilled  way.  An  incident  oc- 
curred in  the  meantime,  that  had  an  influence  in  setting  the 
current  of  my  life  strongly  toward  the  pursuit  of  painting  as 
a profession.  In  the  summer  of  1850  the  American  Art 
Union  of  New  York  appointed  Mr.  Joseph  T.  Fales  one  of 
their  honorary  secretaries,  and  sent  him  copies  of  all  the 
engravings  they  had  issued  up  to  that  time.  These  he  placed 
upon  the  walls  of  his  office  in  the  Capitol  building,  he  being, 
at  the  time.  State  Auditor.  I spent  many  a summer  after- 
noon dreaming  over  those  engravings.  The  large  one,  from 
Cole’s  “Voyage  of  Life,”  where  the  aspiring  youth  in  the  boat 
grasps  the  rudder  in  one  hand  and  stretches  the  other  forth 
eagerly  toward  the  bright  cloud-temple  in  the  sky,  awoke  all 
the  latent  love  for  art  in  me,  and  made  me  resolve  to  become 
a painter. 

In  February,  1851,  Judge  Mason  called  upon  me  again 
and  told  me  that  my  sketches  shown  to  several  Washington 
painters  had  seemed  to  them  to  indicate  enough  talent  to 
warrant  my  taking  up  painting  as  a serious  study.  He  told 
me  he  was  going  to  New  York  in  May  and,  if  I wished,  he 
would  make  inquiries  with  reference  to  my  establishment 
there  as  a student  of  art.  He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Iowa  City,  and  I could  write  to  him  at  his  home  in  Burling- 
ton, Iowa,  when  my  decision  was  made.  This  I did,  later, 
and  received  in  answer  to  that,  and  other  letters,  the  follow- 
ing replies: 

Bublington,  May  6,  1851. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  April  27th  was  received  a few  days  since  but  my 
business  engagements  have  prevented  me  from  answering  it  sooner.  I am 
, expecting  to  go  east  some  time  in  June,  but  may  possibly  not  go  at  all.  If 
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I go  I shall  not  neglect  your  business,  and  if  I do  not  go,  I will  write  to  a 
friend  in  New  York  in  relation  to  the  matters  on  which  you  wish  enquiries 
made. 

I fully  appreciate  the  difficulties  in  your  way,  having  had  to  contend 
against  them  once  myself.  But  they  are  not  insuperable  as  the  history  of 
BO  many  men  in  our  country  clearly  proves.  A resolute  determination  can 
overcome  all  the  obstacles  which  are  so  thickly  strewed  in  the  pathway  of 
genius.  In  fact,  I am  sometimes  inclined  to  think  that  these  very  obsta- 
cles are  a final  advantage.  Else  why  do  we  find  so  few  instances  of  persons 
born  to  every  advantage  who  finally  attain  eminence  in  any  attainment? 
Effort,  labor,  the  exertion  of  our  energies  are  as  necessary  to  give  strength 
and  full  development  to  our  moral  and  intellectual  as  to  our  physical  per- 
sons. Nothing  but  necessity  will  in  any  case  fully  call  forth  those  energies 
and  efforts. 

I am  by  no  means  sorry  to  learn  of  your  attachment  to  the  West,  and 
to  the  manners  and  habits  of  its  people.  Ambition  is  despicable  where  it 
can  only  be  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  the  affections.  But  a residence  of  a 
few  years  in  the  east  are,  I think,  necessary  to  enable  you  to  develop  capa- 
bilities which  I think  you  possess.  It  will  give  new  relish  to  your  taste 
for  western  life,  and  will  enable  you  the  more  fully  to  appreciate  our  ad- 
vantages— our  freedom  from  the  restraints  of  fashion  and  custom,  and  the 
superiority  of  rural  pleasures  to  those  within  the  reach  of  the  denizens  of 
the  metropolis. 

I hope  to  be  able  to  ascertain  something  of  interest  and  advantage  to 
you  during  my  absence.  Write  me  further  when  anything  suggests  itself 
that  may  be  serviceable  to  you.  I think  I shall  start  about  the  middle  of 
June.  Yours  truly, 

Chables  Mason. 

Me.  Geo.  H.  Yewbll,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Burlington,  July  4, 1851. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I have  delayed  to  answer  your  last  letter  for  the  reason 
that  I was  not  altogether  certain  whether  I should  be  able  to  go  to  New 
York  or  not.  I have  now  so  arranged  my  business  that,  unless  something 
unexpected  shall  prevent,  I shall  start  on  Thursday  of  next  week.  I shall 
make  a short  stop  at  Pompey,  Onondaga  county.  New  York,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  the  city,  where  I shall  not  forget  to  make  enquiries  for  you.  If 
you  have  anything  further  to  suggest  you  can  write  to  me  either  here  or  at 
Pompey,  if  done  soon.  Yours  truly, 

Charles  Mason. 

Mb.  Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


New  York,  August  7,  1851. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I arrived  here  this  morning  and  have  been  to  see  several 
persons  in  your  behalf.  I called  on  Mr.  Durand,  but  he  was  in  the  country 
and  would  not  return  for  several  days.  I shall  stay  but  two  days  in  all 
as  my  time  is  short,  before  I must  return  West. 
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Among  others  I have  talked  with  Mr.  Bryant,  the  poet,  and  with  Mr- 
Ingham,  the  painter.  They  both  assure  me  that  there  will  be  no  diflaculty 
in  your  getting  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Design.  Mr.  Ingham  as- 
sured me  that  this  was  your  best  chance. 

The  session  commences  in  November  (about  the  first),  and  continues 
till  March.  You  will  attend  only  evenings,  and  will  receive  instruction 
gratuitously.  (I  understood  him  that  you  would  be  engaged  some  part  of 
the  time  in  making  drawings  from  plaster  casts).  Your  only  expense  will 
therefore  be  for  your  board,  clothing,  &c.  Mr.  Ingham  was  of  the  opinion 
that  those  students  who  had  difficulties  of  a pecuniary  character  to  encoun- 
ter succeeded  best, — where  those  difficulties  were  not  insurmountable.  He 
thinks  you  had  better  come  down  and  spend  one  winter  in  this  way.  You  can 
then  tell  whether  you  would  wish  to  continue  longer,  and  they  can  decide 
as  to  your  capacity  and  talent  as  an  artist.  You  would  not  be  losing  much, 
as  a few  months  spent  in  New  York  would  perhaps  be  of  service  to  you  in 
other  respects. 

I do  not  think  yon  wiU  like  New  York  much,  but  you  will  be  able  to 
endure  it  for  a few  months.  Before  I close  this  I will  endeavor  to  ascertain 
what  the  probable  expense  for  board  and  washing  will  be.  My  impression 
is  that  you  can  get  board  for  about  $3-00  per  week,  and  washing  for  six 
cents  per  piece.  Mr.  Ingham  says  that  after  the  first  winter  you  will  pro- 
bably be  able  to  pay  your  way  by  laboring  at  your  profession  as  an  artist. 
He  kindly  proffered  his  services  in  your  behalf,  and  I think  he  meant  what 
he  said— which  is  not  always  true  of  such  proffers. 

August  10.  I left  New  York  yesterday  morning,  and  am  now  in  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  from  whence  I shall  start  tomorrow  for 
Onondaga  county,  and  thence,  after  about  a week  or  two,  I shall  leave  for 
Iowa.  I expect  to  be  at  home  by  the  last  of  this  month. 

Since  writing  the  first  part  of  this  letter  I have  made  further  enquiries 
for  you  and  ascertain  that  the  price  of  board  will  fall  something  short  of 
the  price  mentioned  above. 

I have  also  had  a conversation  with  a young  gentleman  who  has  been 
pursuing  the  same  course  as  that  you  are  contemplating.  He  was  engaged 
in  other  pursuits  till  he  had  attained  to  about  your  age.  When  he  com- 
menced in  New  York  he  placed  himself  under  the  tuition  of  an  artist  to 
whom  he  had  to  pay  fifty  dollars  per  quarter.  After  the  first  quarter  he 
was  able  to  support  himself  by  his  profession.  He  seems  a gentleman  of 
sincerity  and  truth,  and  will  give  you  any  aid  in  his  power. 

I do  not  suppose  I shall  be  in  Iowa  City  soon,  having  now  been  absent 
so  much  that  I shall  be  obliged  to  attend  to  my  matters  at  home  for  a while 
after  my  return.  Write  to  me  at  Burlington  by  the  time  I return.  If  you 
could  make  it  convenient  to  come  down  early  in  October  and  obtain  a lit- 
tle instruction  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Academy  of  Design  it  would 
be  all  the  better.  Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  this  matter. 

Yours  truly, 

Chaeles  Mason. 

Me.  Geoege  H.  Yewell,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
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On  receiving  this  last  letter  I consulted  with  friends  in 
Iowa  City,  who  had  known  me  from  childhood,  regarding 
the  advancement  of  sufficient  money  to  pay  my  fare  to  New 
York,  and  get  me  through  my  first  winter  there.  This  was 
done  cheerfully.  A sum  was  handed  me,  the  result  of  many 
small  contributions,  sufficient  for  present  needs,  with  prom- 
ise of  more  when  that  was  gone.  Some  useful  letters  to  New 
York  people  were  given  me,  and  I only  awaited  further  in- 
structions from  Judge  Mason,  which  came  in  the  following 
letter: 

BuKiiiNGTON,  August  31,  1851. 

Dear  Sir:  I returned  home  yesterday  and  found  yours  of  the  21:th 
awaiting  me.  I am  highly  gratified  to  learn  of  your  final  determination, 
and  particularly  with  the  spirit  with  which  you  are  about  to  commence 
your  arduous  undertaking.  I entertain  great  hopes  that  you  may  attain 
high  eminence  in  your  profession. 

I send  you  a letter  of  introduction  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Dana,  whom  you  will 
find  at  No.  27,  Wall  street.  His  office  is  in  the  third  story.  Hewillbeable 
and  willing  to  render  you  assistance  in  the  way  of  information  and  advice. 

I send  you  another  letter  to  Wm.  Thurston  Black,  the  artist  of  whom  I 
wrote  in  my  last  letter.  He  was  at  No.  71  Chambers  street,  but  will  be 
found  at  the  Academy  of  Design,  probably,  before  you  reach  New  York. 
He  was  introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  Dana,  who  can  aid  you  in  finding  him  if 
you  have  any  difficulty  on  that  subject.  He  seemed  to  me  an  honest,  candid, 
right-hearted  gentleman,  and  as  he  has  traveled  the  same  road  you  are 
about  commencing,  he  will  be  able  to  give  you  much  useful  information. 

Mr.  Ingham  resides  in  White  street — I think  at  No.  76.  You  will  meet 
with  no  difficulty  in  finding  him.  I do  not  remember  his  Christian  name. 
I have  no  acquaintance  with  him  except  a self-introduction,  but  he  kindly 
proffered  to  aid  you  in  getting  an  admission  into  the  Academy  of  Design. 
I did  not  learn  whether  they  received  every  one  who  applied,  but  felt  cer- 
tain from  what  I learnt  from  him  and  Mr.  Black,  that  you  would  meet  with 
no  difficulty  in  gaining  admission  there. 

Mr.  Black  seemed  to  think  that  a few  weeks’  previous  instruction  would 
be  of  great  service  to  you.  He  will  give  you  that  instruction  himself,  or 
recommend  you  to  some  other  person  who  will  do  so.  You  will  probably 
not  do  better  than  to  employ  his  services  as  instructor,  if  you  should  con- 
clude on  that  course.  On  this  subject  you  can  best  determine  what  to  do 
after  you  shall  have  reached  New  York. 

I am  glad  you  think  of  going  soon,  as  I believe  it  will  be  important  for 
you  to  reach  there  several  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  Academy.  By 
placing  yourself  under  a judicious  instructor  for  that  length  of  time  I think 
you  will  be  better  prepared  to  derive  full  benefit  from  your  opportunities 
at  the  Academy. 
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I know  not  that  I have  but  one  single  piece  of  advice  to  give  yon,  and 
that  is  to  take  some  care  as  to  your  diet  and  much  as  to  your  exercise  after 
your  arrival  in  New  York.  Young  men  living  in  the  country  or  in  coun- 
try towns  generally  take  sufficient  exercise  for  their  health  without  being 
conscious  of  its  necessity.  Going  into  such  a place  as  New  York  all  ordin- 
ary opportunities  for  exercise  will  be  wanting,  and  the  loss  of  health  may 
be  your  first  admonition  that  you  have  not  observed  those  laws  which  can 
secure  its  continued  enjoyment.  Unless  you  find  some  other  kind  of  exer- 
cise do  not  fail  to  w’alk  six  or  eight  miles  each  day  regularly. 

I should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  when  you  get  settled  down  in  New 
York,  if  not  before.  If  you  ever  have  occasion  for  fifty  or  one  hundred 
dollars  let  me  know  as  I shall  be  very  glad  to  make  you  some  advances  of 
that  kind  that  I may  secure  some  of  the  specimens  of  your  skill  as  an  artist 
after  you  have  attained  that  excellence  to  which  you  aspire  and  which  I 
believe  you  will  attain. 

I think  you  do  right  in  selecting  the  northern  route.  A little  more 
than  forty-eight  hours  will  carry  you  from  Chicago  to  New  York  City  by 
the  way  of  Albany,  and  a less  time  by  the  Erie  railroad,  which  will,  I sup- 
pose, be  your  best  way  if  opportunity  favors  you. 

Yours  truly, 

ChaeIiES  Mason. 

Me.  Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

It  is  my  purpose  in  giving  these  letters  to  the  public  to 
keep  myself,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  background,  that 
they  may  tell  their  own  story.  It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
to  connect  them  by  such  personal  incidents  and  occurrences 
as  may  be  needed  to  explain  their  contents.  I left  Iowa 
City  on  the  morning  of  October  4,  1851,  and  traveled  by 
stage  coach  to  within  about  thirty  miles  of  Chicago,  making 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  by  rail,  arriving  in  Xew  York 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th. 

Through  Judge  Mason’s  letter  I found  an  excellent  and 
helpful  friend  in  Mr.  Wm.  Thurston  Black,  who  assisted  me 
in  many  ways.  The  other  letter  to  A.  H.  Dana,  Esq.,  was 
instrumental  in  procuring  me  a note  of  introduction  to  his 
relative,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  then  assistant  editor  of  The 
New  York  Tribune,  who  talked  encouragingly  to  me  and 
gave  me  a letter  to  his  friend  Thomas  Hicks,  the  artist,  who, 
a little  later  received  me  as  a pupil.  At  the  same  time  I 
entered  the  antique  school  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, and  settled  myself  down  to  a winter  of  serious  study». 
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The  next  letter  was  directed  to  No.  191  Grand  street^ 
New  York,  where,  in  an  old-fashioned  brick  house  on  the 
corner  of  Mulberry  street,  I had  found  good  homelike  board 
and  lodging  for  the  modest  sum  of  two  dollars,  sixty-two  and 
one-half  cents  per  week. 

Burlington,  January  25,  1852. 

My  Dear  Sir:  My  apology  for  not  sooner  replying  to  yours  of  Novem- 
ber last  is  in  part  that  my  time  has  been  unusually  occupied,  and  in  part 
that  I have  been  somewhat  expecting  to  visit  the  east  this  winter  on  busi- 
ness. All  expectation  of  such  a visit  is  now  at  an  end  for  the  present. 

I am  very  much  rejoiced  to  hear  that  you  are  so  well  pleased  with  your 
prospects  in  the  city,  and  that  you  have  found  some  good  friends  there.  I 
am  anxious  to  hear  from  you  again  since  you  have  been  for  some  time  in 
attendance  at  the  Academy  of  Design.  I hope  all  your  expectations  will 
be  realized.  I take  great  interest  in  your  success,  and  am  expecting  some- 
thing extraordinary  as  the  result  of  your  studies  and  efforts.  Let  nothing 
dishearten  you.  The  pursuit  is  a noble  one.  I trust  you  will  strive  tO' 
stand  in  the  first  rank  among  artists.  In  your  profession,  as  in  all  others, 
there  must  frequently  be  causes  and  occasions  of  discouragement,  but  per- 
severance and  determination  will  be  sure  to  carry  you  through  triumph-  • 
antly,  if  your  health  does  not  fail  you. 

On  this  subject  you  must  take  much  care.  The  change  in  your  con- 
dition and  habits  of  life  are  so  great  that  there  is  danger  of  ill  conse-- 
quences  unless  great  care  is  used.  Your  health  will  be  most  likely  to  suffer' 
from  want  of  exercise.  You  can  have  little  of  this  in  any  other  way  than 
walking.  I would  recommend  that  you  set  apart  a portion  of  every  day 
for  this  purpose.  The  last  year  I spent  in  the  city  I walked  eight  miles^ 
regularly  each  day,  and  have  no  doubt  I derived  great  benefit  from  it. 
Perhaps  you  would  not  need  as  much  exercise,  but  you  must  not  fail  to 
take  a pretty  liberal  amount  of  it. 

How  are  your  financial  affairs?  Let  me  know  whether  you  need  any- 
thing on  that  score.  Your  expenses  are  not  great,  but  I hope  you  will  not 
deny  yourself  anything  necessary  to  your  progress  in  your  studies. 

We  have  had  rather  a severe  winter — the  coldest  January  I have  ever 
known.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  19th  instant,  the  thermometer 
stood  at  a little  more  than  26°  below  zero.  It  has  stood  at  20°,  19°, 
and  15°  on  four  other  mornings  at  different  times,  besides  many  other  times 
when  it  was  below  zero.  It  is  warm  now. 

Remember  me  to  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Dana  if  you  see  them,  and  thank 
them  for  me  for  their  kindness  to  you. 

I hope  to  hear  from  you  soon.  Yours  truly, 

Charles  Mason. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Yewell,  No.  191  Grand  street.  New  York  City. 

The  accumulation  of  letters  becomes  so  great  at  times 
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that  I get  a destructive  fit  upon  me,  and  often  carry  the  de- 
struction too  far.  I am  sorry  to  record  the  fact  that  every 
letter  from  Judge  Mason,  written  during  the  remainder  of 
my  student  days  in  New  York,  has  been  destroyed,  leaving 
a period  of  nearly  five  years  without  anything  from  his  hand. 

' They  were  busy  years  for  me,  full  of  ambition  and  hope, 
with  a growing  desire  each  year  to  go  and  study  in  Europe. 
"The  opportunity  finally  came,  through  Judge  Mason,  in  the 
summer  of  1856,  and  it  was  settled  that  I should  go  abroad, 
in  a letter  I received  from  him  May  29th  of  that  year,  in 
which  he  also  invited  me  to  spend  a month  with  them  at 
Washington  before  I sailed.  He  was  at  that  time  Commis- 
:Bioner  of  Patents,  having  been  appointed  to  that  office  by 
President  Pierce.  I had  a delightful  visit  with  them  extend- 
ing over  four  weeks,  and  their  kindness  to  me  will  never  be 
forgotten.  Their  young  daughter,  Mollie,  with  her  birds, 
her  flowers,  and  her  books,  was  the  light  of  the  household. 
I bade  them  good-bye  July  5th  and  returned  to  New  York. 
Yn  company  with  a fellow  student  I sailed  for  Liverpool  July 
19th,  in  the  packet  ship  James  Foster,  Jr.,  of  the  Black  Ball 
Line.  We  spent  a week  in  Scotland,  four  days  in  London, 
and  then  went  to  Paris  where  we  entered  the  atelier  of 
Thomas  Couture,  one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  that 
day.  He  was  working  upon  a large  painting  commissioned 
by  the  French  government,  and  in  my  letters  to  Judge  Mason 
I had  described  this  important  picture  with  more  or  less  enthu- 
:siasm.  This,  no  doubt,  led  to  the  well-meaning  but  injudic- 
ious suggestion  of  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Wood,  as  shown  in 
.the  next  letter. 

Washington,  December  4,  1856. 

My  Dear  Sir:  ....  Our  friend,  Mr.  AVood,  a few  days  since  sug- 
^gested  that  you  might  probably  obtain  an  order  for  a painting  to  place  in 
•one  of  the  vacant  panels  of  the  capitol.  I had  thought  that  you  would  in 
■a  few  years  justly  look  for  such  an  order,  but  I did  not  suppose  that  you 
would  venture  to  make  an  effort  of  this  kind  now.  Mr.  Wood,  however, 
thinks  it  not  too  soon  for  you  to  try  your  hand  in  that  way,  and  desired  me 
to  consult  with  you  on  that  subject.  He  had  already  spoken  with  Captain 
JHeigs  on  the  subject. 
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Now,  if  you  think  you  have  the  courage  to  make  such  an  attempt,  I will 
try  to  obtain  an  order  for  you  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Wood’s  opinion  is  of 
weight. 

He  proposes  that  you  should  select  some  proper  subject  of  American 
history  and  prepare  a suitable  drawing.  That  being  forwarded  here  could 
be  laid  before  the  proper  committee  and,  if  approved,  would  call  for  an 
order  to  paint  the  picture. 

Now,  if  you  have  the  courage  to  make  such  an  undertaking,  and  will 
send  me  on  the  sketch  of  what  you  would  propose  to  paint,  I will  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  obtain  the  order  for  you  if  I can.  Having  got  the  order 

you  can  take  your  time  to  make  the  painting 

Yours  truly, 

Chables  Mason. 

Me.  Geo.  H.  Yewell, 

Care  of  Messrs.  Greene  & Co.,  Bankers,  Paris,  France. 

Not  unconscious  of  my  inexperience,  yet  with  my  youth- 
ful ambition  fired  by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  I decided 
to  make  a bold  attempt  to  secure  a government  commission, 
if  possible,  and  then  make  all  my  studies  bend  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  subject  I might  choose,  wisely  deferring  the  paint- 
ing of  the  large  canvas  to  a future  day.  After  long  deliber- 
ation I chose  for  my  subject  “The  First  Prayer  in  Congress,” 
and  wrote  to  Judge  Mason  to  get  for  me  whatever  descrip- 
tion there  might  be  of  the  event,  and  any  historic  data  that 
would  aid  in  the  making  up  of  a picture.  The  thoroughness 
with  which  he  fulfilled  my  request  is  shown  in  the  next  let- 
ter, and  is  characteristic  of  the  man: 

Washington,  Feb.  4,  1857. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I have  been  trying  to 
■gather  up  the  information  you  requested,  and  shall  give  you  the  result  of 
my  inquiries.  I have  now  in  my  possession  the  Journal  of  the  Congress  of 
1774  from  which  I gather  the  following  facts  in  the  most  authentic  shape. 
Congress  met  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  dissolved  itself  on  the  26th  of 
October  following.  The  Congress  of  1775,  which  finally  declared  inde- 
pendence, was  a new  body,  though  composed  to  a considerable  extent  of 
the  same  members. 

The  whole  number  of  members  present  in  1774  was  fifty-three,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  prayer  by  Mr.  Duche  there  was  only  forty-six.  Seven  mem- 
bers reported  themselves  and  were  admitted  afterwards. 

On  Tuesday,  September  6th,  a resolution  was  adopted  inviting  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Duche  to  open  the  session  at  Carpenter’s  Hall  next  morning  with 
j)rayer,  which  was  done  on  the  7th.  Up  to  that  time  the  following-named 
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members  had  reported  themselves  and  taken  their  seats.  They  were  pro- 
bably all  in  attendance  on  that  morning: 

New  Hampshire — Major  John  Sullivan,  Col.  Nathaniel  Folsom. 

Massachusetts — Hon.  Thomas  Cushing,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams, 
Robert  Treat  Paine. 

Rhode  Island — Hon.  Stephen  Hopkins,  Hon.  Samuel  Ward. 

New  Jersey — James  Kinney,  Wm.  Livingston,  John  Dehart,  Stephen 
Crane,  Richard  Smith. 

Connecticut — Hon.  Eliphalet  Dyer,  Hon.  Roger  Sherman,  Silas  Deane. 

New  York — James  Duane,  John  Jay,  Philip  Livingston,  Isaac  Low,  Col. 
William  Floyd. 

Pennsylvania — Hon.  Joseph  Galloway,  Samuel  Rhodes,  Thomas  Mifidin, 
Charles  Humphreys,  John  Morton,  Edward  Biddle. 

Delaware — Hon.  Caesar  Rodney,  Thomas  McKean,  George  Read. 

Maryland — Robert  Goldsborough,  William  Pace,  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas 
Johnson  Gun. 

South  Carolina — Henry  Middleton,  John  Rutledge,  Christopher  Gadsam, 
Thomas  Lynch,  Edward  Rutledge. 

Virginia — Hon.  Peyton  Randolph,  George  Washington,  Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Richard  Henry 
Lee. 

At  a subsequent  day  the  following  gentlemen  reported  themselves  and 
were  admitted: 

New  York — John  Alsop,  Henry  Wisner,  Simon  Boerum. 

Pennsylvania — George  Ross. 

North  Carolina — William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  R.  Caswell. 

You  are  probably  aware  that  Peyton  Randolph  was  the  first  President 
of  Congress,  having  been  elected  on  September  5th,  the  first  day  of  the 
session. 

Carpenter’s  Hall  is  so  called  because  it  was  constructed  as  a place  of 
meeting  for  the  Society  of  House  Carpenters.  It  is  not  the  same  place  as 
Independence  Hall  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made.  It 
is  now  used  as  an  auction  room.  I shall  endeavor  to  send  you  before  long 
a photograph  of  it. 

I have  sent  to  Philadelphia  for  an  engraving  of  Matteson’s  painting,. 
and  hope  to  get  it  soon,  but  thought  I would  not  wait  for  these  photo- 
graphs. I am  promised  a photograph  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duche  which  I hope 
to  be  able  to  send  you  at  the  same  time.  I will  also,  if  I can,  send  you  a 
likeness  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  should  receive  a prominent  position  in 
your  painting.  He  is  represented  on  the  occasion  of  this  meeting  of  Con- 
gress as  being  clad  in  a plain  suit  of  “minister’s  gray,”  with  empowdered 
wig,  and  as  having  the  appearance  of  a country  parson. 

As  to  the  religions  notions  of  the  members  of  Congress  I can  learn  lit- 
tle. I am  told,  however,  by  Mr.  Lossing,  the  author  of  the  “Field  Book  of 
the  Revolution,  a History  of  the  United  States,”  and  some  other  works,  that 
there  were  no  Quakers  in  that  body.  The  Quakers  were  opposed  to  the 
movement.  I presume  he  is  right. 
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It  is  also  stated  in  Watson’s  “Annals  of  Philadelphia,”  in  speaking  of 
this  first  prayer  in  Congress  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Gen.  Wash- 
ington was  observed  to  be  the  only  member  who  knelt,  and  Mr.  Lossing 
made  this  objection  to  Matteson’s  picture, — that  he  had  several  members 
kneeling. 

Lossing,  in  his  “History  of  the  United  States,”  says  in  a note  that  Mr. 
Duche  afterwards  became  a tory,  but  I know  not  on  what  authority  he 
makes  the  statement.  It  detracts  from  the  romance  thrown  around  the 
scene  as  described  by  Irving,  and  I hope  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Duche  was  attended  by  his  clerk  when  this  prayer  was  made. 

Charles  Thomson,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  secretary  of  Congress  at 
that  time,  also. 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  Samnel  Chase,  and  Roger  Sherman  should  receive 
prominent  positions,  thongh  not  more  so  than  the  two  Adamses. 

In  giving  the  names  of  the  members  of  Congress,  I have  prefixed  the 
titles  given  them  in  the  Journal  of  Congress.  All  others  have  the  append- 
age Esq.  affixed  to  their  names  in  that  journal. 

Mr.  Wood  will  obtain  the  photograph  of  Trumbull’s  painting  which  I 
will  send  soon.  Mr.  Peale  says  that  picture  may  be  relied  on  for  costume 
and  somewhat  so  for  portraits. 

We  are  all  well.  The  fourth  of  March  is  only  four  weeks  distant  when 
a new  order  of  things  will  be  introduced  here.  It  is  expected  that  the  cab- 
inet will  be  entirely  changed.  I shall  probably  not  remain  here  many  w’eeks 
after  that  date.  I think  I shall  probably  be  allowed  to  remain  if  I choose. 
But  I am  pretty  well  satisfied  with  my  residence  in  Washington,  and  think 
I shall  prefer  Iowa.  This  will  be  done  at  all  events  unless  my  situation  is 
made  more  pleasant  by  some  changes  in  the  law  now  pending  before  Con- 
gress  Yours  truly, 

Chaeles  Mason. 

G.  H.  YEWEiiL,  Esq.,  Care  of  Messrs.  Greene  & Co.,  Bankers,  Paris,  France. 

The  next  letter  tells  of  the  fate  of  the  “First  Prayer  in 
Congress.”  Too  presumptuous,  I had  sailed  high,  and  the  sun, 
for  which  I had  aimed,  had  melted  my  waxen  wings  and  let 
me  down.  The  kind  heart  is  shown  in  Judge  Mason  by  the 
way  he  writes  in  explanation  of  my  failure;  and  yet  I think 
he  liked  me  all  the  better  for  having  made  the  attempt. 
“Nothing  ventured,  nothing  gained.”  The  subject  of  the 
treaty  for  the  Black  Hawk  purchase  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
painted  some  day,  by  an  artist  fitted  for  that  kind  of  work, 
upon  one  of  the  prominent  spaces  in  the  capitol  building  at 
Des  Moines.  I remember,  when  visiting  Judge  Mason  at 
Burlington  some  years  later,  we  spent  an  evening  with  Hon. 
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A.  C.  Dodge  at  his  home,  and  the  subject  of  the  Black  Hawk 
purchase  coming  up  in  conversation,  Glen.  Dodge  gave  me  a 
very  fine  description  of  the  mise  en  scene  of  that  remarkable 
event,  at  the  moment  of  signing  the  treaty. 

The  pictures  mentioned  in  the  letter  were  principally  cop- 
ies I had  made,  as  matter  of  study  in  color,  from  very  beau- 
tiful paintings  by  modern  French  masters.  The  original  of 
the  “Falconer”  was  a gem  of  modern  art,  painted  by  my 
master.  Couture,  and  one  of  his  most  admired  productions. 

Btjblington,  May  20,  1858. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I have  waited  till  the  present  before  answering  your  last 
letter  written  near  three  months  since,  in  order  that  I might  give  you  some 
information  respecting  the  paintings.  On  my  return  from  Washington  on 
Saturday  last  I found  the  paintings  all  safe.  They  came  a few  days  pre- 
vious. I have  retained  the  “Falconer,”  “Paul  and  Virginia,”  and  the  “For- 
tune Teller.”  The  rest  I have  sent  to  Hon.  John  P.  Cook  for  him,  if  he 
chooses  to  retain  the  “Trooper”  and  the  “Drawing  Lesson,”  and  to  send 
the  other  two  to  Iowa  City.  I saw  Mr.  Cook  some  five  weeks  since  and  he 
requested  me  to  send  him  one  or  two  of  the  paintings.  I wrote  him  at  the 
same  time  that  if  he  chose  to  take  the  “Fortune  Teller”  he  could  do  so.  I 
also  made  suggestions  respecting  the  portfolio  of  sketches,  and  hope  you 
will  receive  some  orders  from  Davenport.  I have  been  to  Washington 
twice  this  winter  and  spring  on  business  and  may,  very  possibly,  be  obliged 
to  go  again,  though  I hope  not.  I have,  of  late,  been  more  busily  occupied 
than  I was  in  the  Patent  Office.  I go  this  evening  to  Keokuk.  During  the 
week  thus  far  I have  been  engaged  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at 
this  place.  Nest  week  I must  devote  to  preparation  for  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  of  this  State.  The  Indians  gave 
possession  June  1,  1833.  We  have  organized  an  association  with  a view  of 
celebrating  that  event  annually  hereafter.  This  is  our  first  celebration, 
and  I have  been  requested  to  deliver  the  oration  on  the  occasion. 

I brought  with  me  your  sketch  from  Washington  regretting  very  much 
that  you  did  not  obtain  an  order.  The  sketch  is  very  fine,  but  I see  at 
once  that  your  failure  to  secure  the  favor  yon  sought  grew  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  subject  you  had  selected.  You  could  not  give  Washing- 
ton the  reverential  attitude  which  comports  with  my  ideas  without  con- 
cealing his  features.  I hope  you  will  not  be  disheartened  but  try  again. 

I think  you  would  do  better  with  some  wilder,  western  subject.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  the  first  treaty  for  the  Black  Hawk  purchase,  as  it  is 
called,  would  furnish  you  with  a better  subject.  There  should  be  in  the 
panels  in  the  House  of  Representatives  something  commemorative  of  an 
event  in  each  of  the  states  in  the  Union.  An  Iowa  subject  treated  by  an 
Iowa  artist  would  be  peculiarly  appropriate.  The  stalwart  form  of  Gen. 
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Scott,  and  the  striking,  manly  face  of  Keokuk,  with  other  proper  sur- 
roundings might,  it  seems  to  me,  be  wrought  up  into  something  highly  in- 
teresting and  proper.  These  are  historical  characters,  and  should  live  on 
canvas  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  your  paintings.  They  show  great  im- 
provement. “Paul  and  Virginia”  is  my  favorite.  The  “Trooper”  is  very 
good  and  so  are  the  others. 

I hope  to  hear  from  you  soon.  Yours  truly, 

Chaeles  Mason. 

Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Care  of  Greene  & Co.,  Bankers,  Paris,  France. 

We  now  come  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war.  During  that 
critical  and  unhappy  period  Judge  Mason  was  sometimes 
most  unjustly  and  cruelly  accused  of  sympathy  with  the 
cause  of  rebellion.  Nothing  was  ever  farther  from  the  truth. 
No  more  true-hearted  patriot  ever  breathed  than  Judge  Ma- 
son. He  saw  in  the  war  the  beginning  of  a hatred  between 
the  North  and  the  South  that  would  lead  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
the  republic  that  he  loved  with  all  the  intensity  of  his  strong, 
pure  nature.  Either  that  or  a survival  in  the  form  of  a mil- 
itary despotism  equally  to  be  deplored.  His  mental  suffer- 
ing was  constant,  and  at  times  he  was  almost  heartbroken. 
I am  sorry  that  so  many  of  his  letters  of  that  time  are  miss- 
ing, for  he  wrote  to  me  freely;  and  it  has  been  to  me  a touch- 
ing evidence  of  his  friendship,  more  clearly  discerned  since 
his  death,  that  he  seemed  always  to  take  comfort  in  writing 
to  me  of  that  which  lay  near  his  heart.  In  the  following  let- 
ter there  is,  in  his  own  words,  a refutation  of  the  charge  of 
disloyalty,  where  he  states  that  he  had,  long  before,  offered 
his  services  to  the  government.  Such  services  would  have 
been  valuable  from  the  fact  that  he  had  received  a military 
education  at  West  Point.  Why  he  was  overlooked  or  ignored 
when  commanding  officers  of  his  capacity,  integrity  and  high 
moral  worth  were  needed  by  the  nation,  has  always  remained 
a mystery  to  me. 

Burlington,  November  4,  1861. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Your  last  letter  should  have  been  long  since  answered, 
but  circumstances  which  I will  not  take  time  to  explain,  but  which  you  will 
in  part  understand,  have  prevented  or  caused  me  to  procrastinate  till  the 
present. 
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I was  in  the  west  on  business  in  April  last  when  the  first  hostile  shot 
was  fired  at  Fort  Sumter,  leaving  mj  wife  and  Mollie  in  Washington. 
Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  hostilities  I had  advised  them  to  leave  Wash- 
ington as  soon  as  the  first  gun  should  be  fired  in  the  south,  believing  as  I 
then  did  that  the  next  step  would  be  to  make  a dash  upon  Washington. 
They  accordingly  left  on  the  18th  of  April  and  stayed  over  night  in  Balti- 
more, leaving  for  the  north  on  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  great  riot  in 
that  city  and  passing  over  the  railroad  bridges  the  very  day  before  they 
were  burned  down.  I returned  from  the  west  two  days  afterwards,  and  after 
much  trouble  and  delay  made  my  way  to  Washington,  not  knowing  that 
they  had  left.  After  a few  days  I made  my  way  north,  where  they  remained 
through  the  summer,  while  I returned  to  Iowa.  The  Democratic  party 
nominated  me  for  Governor,  but  afterwards  a third  party,  styling  itself  the 
Union  party,  proposed  to  unite  with  the  Democrats  and  go  for  Col.  Merritt, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  war  with  the  smell  of  gunpowder  upon  his 
garments,  and  thinking  that  in  this  manner  the  Republicans  could  more 
probably  be  beaten,  I withdrew  from  the  canvass.  Many  of  our  friends 
were  dissatisfied  with  this  and  refused  to  vote  for  Merritt,  and  I am  inclined 
to  think  that  I should  have  done  much  better  than  he  did,  though  I should 
doubtless  have  been  beaten.  There  is  probably  a majority  of  10,000  for 
the  Republicans  and  against  Merritt. 

Our  whole  country  is  transformed  into  a military  camp.  Go  into  any 
of  our  towns  and  you  see  men  in  uniform  moving  about  the  streets,  some- 
times in  companies  or  squads,  sometimes  singly  or  in  numbers  of  two  or 
more.  A sort  of  martial  law  prevails  all  over  the  country.  Men  are  arrest- 
ed and  thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion,  and  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  which 
would  never  be  disregarded  in  England,  is  laughed  to  scorn.  Several  of 
the  states — especially  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Virginia — are  to  a great  ex- 
tent laid  waste.  I know  of  no  country  on  earth  in  a more  deplorable  con- 
dition than  ours,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  improving.  Men  are 
flocking  into  the  army  from  all  quarters  for  the  means  of  obtaining  a live- 
lihood. There  are  said  to  be  half  a million  of  men  or  more  already  in  the 
service  in  the  northern  states,  and  nearly  as  many  more  in  the  south. 
There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  as  many  more  if  the  means  can  only 
be  provided  to  pay,  feed  and  clothe  them.  I am  heart-sick  at  the  prospect 
before  us,  but  hope,  in  some  unlocked  for  way,  we  may  escape  from  our 
present  troubles  without  individual  and  national  ruin,  though  the  proba- 
bility of  such  a result  seems  small.  I have  long  since  offered  my  services  to 
the  government  whenever  they  are  needed,  but  have  not  been  called  on  and 
probably  shall  not  be.  I expect  to  spend  the  winter  in  Washington.  My 
wife  and  Mollie  are  now  here  and  may  go  with  me,  but  that  is  not  yet  set- 
tled. 

There  is  no  sale  for  real  estate.  In  fact,  I have  almost  concluded  to  let 
some  of  mine  be  sold  for  taxes  rather  than  pay  them.  I believe,  however, 
I will  pay  a while  longer  if  I can.  I think  you  had  better  remain  in  Eu- 
rope if  you  can  obtain  the  means  of  making  a livelihood,  though  I soma- 
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^hat  expect  to  see  hostilities  commenced  between  onr  country  and  France 
within  the  course  of  a few  months. 

And  all  this  trouble  which  has  been  brought  upon  us  is  wholly  needless. 
The  abolitionists  and  the  extreme  southern  men  have  succeeded  in  plung- 
ing the  country  into  an  abyss  of  ruin  from  which  I fear  all  the  conserva- 
tive men  of  the  north  and  the  south  will  never  rescue  it. 

My  wife  and  Mollie  send  kind  regards.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you.  Yours  truly, 

Chables  Mason. 

Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Esq.,  15  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris,  France. 

Between  this  and  the  next  letter  there  intervenes  a period 
of  a little  more  than  seven  years.  In  August,  1867,  I went 
to  live  in  Kome,  Italy,  setting  up  a studio  and  making  that 
my  home  for  eleven  years. 


Buelington,  November  22,  1868. 

My  Dear  Friend:  Yours  of  the  29th  of  August  was  duly  received  and 
found  me  at  this  place  a good  deal  out  of  health.  I remained  so  for  a 
month  or  two.  The  doctor  at  first  pronounced  the  disease  an  organic 
affection  of  the  heart,  but  afterwards  changed  his  opinion  and  thought  it 
a disguised  bilious  remittent  fever.  I am  now  quite  well  again.  We  have 
been  living  on  the  farm  for  near  three  months  and  I sometimes  work  nearly 
all  day  without  any  great  fatigue.  I start  east  in  the  course  of  a few 
days  and  shall  probably  spend  most  of  the  winter  there — mostly  in  Wash- 
ington. I had  thought  somewhat  of  making  a journey  to  Europe  this  win- 
ter, and  may  possibly  do  so  yet,  but  probably  shall  postpone  that  trip  for 
the  present.  I shall  more  probably  go  south  during  a part  of  the  winter, 
though  that  is  still  uncertain. 

Politically  everything  is  very  quiet  here  since  the  election.  The  Dem- 
ocrats seem  quite  as  well  satisfied  with  the  President-elect  as  do  the  radi- 
cals. The  probabilities  are  that  we  shall  hereafter  more  zealously  support 
him  than  they  will  do.  I have,  however,  no  very  bright  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. When  our  people  refused  to  settle  their  differences  of  opinion  by  the 
exercise  of  those  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  which  had  created  our 
noble  system  of  government,  and  substituted  the  exercise  of  their  brutal 
propensities  therefor,  I had  little  hope  for  the  future  except  through  those 
long  and  bloody  struggles  by  which  law  and  liberty  regain  the  ascendancy 
which  military  violence  always  tramples  underfoot.  I scarcely  expect  to 
ever  see  a constitutional  government  restored  in  this  country.  Grant  may 
if  he  will  become  a second  Washington,  but  that  is  hardly  to  be  hoped  for, 
judging  by  the  examples  afforded  by  the  world’s  history.  The  military 
power  will  hardly  yield  again  to  the  civil.  Theoretically  it  will  do  so,  but 
not  practically.  The  army  will  govern  us  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
the  maxima  and  principles  which  prevail  in  Europe  will  be  substituted  for 
those  which  our  fathers  vainly  hoped  had  been  established  here  for  all  gen- 
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erations.  The  republican  day-dreams  of  my  youth  and  earlier  manhood 
are  at  an  end.  A centralized  government  has  taken  the  place  of  that  of 
the  federal  constitution,  and  that  central  government  must  necessarily  be 
imperial  by  ■whatsoever  forms  it  is  controlled.  I am  accommodating  my- 
self to  this  change  as  best  I may. 

We  expect  to  settle  down  on  the  farm  in  the  spring.  We  have  thus  far 
been  only  boarders.  Things  look  very  pleasantly  here.  The  change  from 
city  life  is  not  disagreeable,  though  most  of  our  friends  predict  that  wa 
shall  not  relish  it  long.  On  many  accounts  I would  prefer  a residence  in 
Washington,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  our  present  purpose  may  change 
before  many  months.  My  wife  and  daughter  will  probably  remain  in  Bur- 
lington through  the  winter,  or,  at  least,  until  my  return,  when  we  may 
visit  the  south  some  time  in  January,  to  return  the  latter  part  of  March. 

If  you  have  not  sent  the  painting  mentioned  in  your  letter  I hope  you 
will  not  do  so  until  we  become  settled  in  our  house,  here  or  elsewhere,  when 
I will  write  you  again.  Times  are  rather  prosperous  here  at  present. 
Prices  are  high.  The  farmers  have  been  growing  rich  in  name,  but  they 
find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  make  the  ends  of  the  year  meet  as  ever  they  did 
when  their  wealth  was  nominally  far  less  than  at  present.  The  laboring 
classes  get  higher  wages  but  find  it  more  difficult  to  support  their  families 
than  formerly.  And  when  pecuniary  troubles  shall  come,  as  come  they 
must  before  many  years,  I look  for  serious  troubles  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

I was  much  interested  in  your  description  of  life  and  manners  in  Italy, 
and  hope  I shall  one  day  be  an  eye  witness  of  what  you  have  so  well  describ- 
ed. When  I can  forget  the  future  that  I had  pictured  to  myself  for  my  own 
country,  I may  perhaps  be  brought  to  appreciate  the  advantages  enjoyed 
under  European  governments,  and  learn  that  the  true  happiness  of  life  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  cultivation  of  those  tastes  and  social  virtues  which 
flourish  or  are,  at  least,  tolerated  under  a system  wherein  the  people  pass- 
ively submit  to  whatever  the  government  of  which  they  have  little  control 
sees  proper  to  do. 

My  wife  and  daughter  join  in  sending  love  to  yourself  and  your  good 
wife,  whom  we  hope  to  see  at  our  house  at  no  distant  day,  if  not,  in  that 
land  “where  all  but  the  spirit  of  man  is  divine.”  Yours  truly, 

Chas.  Mason. 

Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Esq., 

Care  of  Maquay,  Packenham  & Hooker,  Borne,  Italy. 


Two  large  coils  of  telegraph  wire  were  landed  here  this 
week.  Certainly  many  more  days  cannot  intervene  before 
we  are  in  communication  with  the  cities  of  the  Union. — 
Democratic  Enquirer  [Bloomington,  Iowa),  August  19, 1818. 


THE  FLOYD  MONUMENT,  ERECTED  AT  SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA, 

AND  DEDICATED  MAY  30,  1901. 

In  commemoration  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  in  honor  of  the  first  ex- 
plorers and  pioneers  of  the  West. 


THE  EXPANSION  OF  THE  EEPUBLIC  WEST  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI. 


BY  HON,  JOHN  A,  KASSON. 

[Address  at  the  dedication  of  the  historic  monnment  erected  at  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  in  commemoration  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  and  in 
honor  of  the  first  explorers  and  pioneers  of  the  west.  May  30,  A.  D.  1901.] 

Fellow  Citizens:  The  occasion  which  has  brought  this 
great  assembly  together  evokes  the  memory  of  many  import- 
ant events  in  our  national  history.  To  all  except  the  aged 
pioneer  it  seems  impossible  that  only  a century  ago  all  the 
fair  land  we  look  upon  from  this  eminence  and  all  westward  to 
the  continental  range  of  mountains  was  a desert,  and  under 
the  dominion  of  despotic  Spain;  that  all  the  land  eastward 
to  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  all  toward  the  setting  sun,  was 
at  that  time,  and  had  been  for  unrecorded  ages,  in  possession 
of  wild  beasts  and  of  savages  of  the  human  race. 

Only  ninety-seven  summers  have  passed  since  a roving 
Indian  standing  on  this  highland  would  have  witnessed  a scene 
altogether  new  and  strange  to  him.  A barge  55  feet  long, 
having  a forecastle  forward  and  a cabin  aft,  carrying  22  oars 
and  a square  sail,  drew  near  this  shore  on  its  passage  up  the 
great  river  of  the  Missouri.  It  was  accompanied  by  two 
smaller  open  boats;  and  altogether  they  carried  about  forty 
pale-faces,  chiefly  soldiers.  A number  of  the  men  landed  at 
the  foot  of  this  bluff  and  ascended  it,  bearing  gently  a burden 
which  they  deposited  in  a grave,  and  marked  the  spot  with  a 
rude  cedar  post.  Upon  its  face  was  inscribed  the  name  of 
Sergeant  Charles  Floyd  of  the  United  States  army,  who  had 
died  that  day,  August  20,  1804.  No  priest’s  prayer  or 
blessing  was  heard ; but  certain  simple  honors  of  the  military 
service  broke  the  sad  silence  of  the  ceremony.  After  this 
solemn  act  these  pale-faces  descended  the  bluff  to  the  boats; 
and  the  barge  with  its  pirogues  moved  a mile  up  the  river 
into  the  mouth  of  a tributary  stream,  then  30  yards  wide, 
where  the  company  camped  for  the  night.  The  brilliant 
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stars  of  this  western  firmament  drew  their  eyes  and  their 
thoughts  heavenward,  whither  their  brave  companion  had 
just  departed,  and  made  the  scene  more  beautiful  than  the 
day.  In  honor  of  the  dead  they  dedicated  to  his  memory 
both  the  burial  bluff  and  the  little  river  in  which  they  were 
moored.  Thenceforth  for  all  time  these  two  objects  in  nature 
shall  preserve  the  name  of  their  dead  comrade.  So  does  a 
name — a mere  sound  in  the  air — become  more  imperishable 
than  any  structure  of  human  workmanship.  Unaffected  by 
flood  or  tempest,  or  war’s  destructiveness,  it  is  repeated  from 
father  to  son,  for  all  generations. 

Thus  prematurely  died  and  was  buried  the  courageous 
young  Kentuckian.  He  had  enlisted  for  a long  and  adven- 
turous service  which  was  expected  to  lead  him  along  mighty 
rivers,  among  many  wild  and  strange  tribes,  and  over  un- 
known mountains,  until  his  eyes  should  finally  rest  upon  that 
great  and  distant  ocean  which  washed  the  western  shores  of 
the  unexplored  continent.  Although  he  perished  in  the  ear- 
lier stage  of  the  enterprise  this  lonely  burial,  which  cut  off 
his  hopes  and  his  career,  has  preserved  his  name  and  mem- 
ory among  mankind  above  that  of  his  comrades  who  contin- 
ued the  struggle  to  the  end,  and  who  returned  to  receive  the 
rewards  voted  by  an  appreciative  Congress. 

THE  GBEAT  EXPLORATION  OP  1801-6. 

President  Jefferson  had  in  the  winter  of  1802-3  conceived 
the  plan  of  an  exploring  expedition  up  the  Missouri  and 
across  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific  with  the  view  of  scientific 
investigation  and  of  opening  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  also 
of  finding  a feasible  route  for  the  limited  commerce  of  that 
day  across  the  continent.  He  hoped  also  to  divert  the  fur 
trade  of  the  northwest  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans.  He 
obtained  an  appropriation  from  Congress  of  82,500,  with 
which  he  proceeded  to  organize  a company  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Captains  Meriwether  Lewis,  his  private  secretary, 
and  William  Clark.  The  details  of  that  expedition  are  inter- 
esting, but  are  already  so  well  known  that  there  is  no  occa- 
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sion  to  repeat  them  in  this  address.  Its  success  was  only  ac- 
complished by  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues  known  to  the 
life  of  the  frontiersman.  It  required  valor,  perseverance,  mu- 
tual trust,  self-confidence,  vigilance,  knowledge  of  the  in- 
stincts and  characteristics  of  the  savage,  inventive  resource, 
endurance,  continuous  toil,  and  unlimited  courage.  The 
explorers  left  their  camp  in  Illinois,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  on  May  14,  1804,  and  sixteen  days  from  their 
departure  saw  the  last  cabin  of  the  white  man,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  was  ninety-seven 
years  ago  this  day  that  they  bade  farewell  to  these  huts  of 
semi-civilization.  Thenceforward  for  many,  many  weary 
months,  upward  along  the  endless  windings  and  shifting 
sandbars  of  that  treacherous  river,  and  through  the  gorges 
and  over  the  trackless  ridges  of  confused  mountains,  and 
down  the  unknown  streams  rushing  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
abandoning  their  old  boats  and  building  new,  in  peril  of  starv- 
ation, in  peril  of  drowning,  in  peril  of  wild  beasts  and  of 
wily  savages,  they  pushed  their  way  over  flooding  waters  and 
pathless  forests  to  their  desolate  destination  on  an  uncharted 
ocean  coast  in  the  far  region  of  the  sunset.  Every  morning 
found  them  ignorant  where  their  evening  would  be.  The  sun 
by  day  and  the  stars  by  night  were  the  only  familiar  things 
of  the  visible  universe.  When  in  the  opening  of  a second 
winter  season  they  arrived  on  the  bleak  and  desolate  ocean 
shore  at  the  mouth  of  a great  river,  it  was  only  to  encounter 
the  incessant  cold  rains  of  winter,  the  increasing  dangers  of 
famine,  and  the  attacks  of  disease.  After  four  tedious  months 
of  waiting  beside  the  deserted  waters  of  the  Pacific,  hoping 
vainly  for  sight  of  a vessel  that  should  take  their  homeward 
messages  around  Cape  Horn,  in  the  third  spring  of  their  expe- 
dition they  turned  their  steps  again  into  the  continental  wil- 
derness on  their  return  (if  God  should  permit  it)  to  the  lands 
of  civilization  and  expectant  friends. 

Again  the  weary  hunt  for  wild  food,  again  the  endless 
tugging  at  the  oars  upstream,  again  the  rugged  transit  of 
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mountain  ranges,  once  more  the  search  for  new  passes  and 
new  waters  of  navigation  in  the  tangled  web  of  mountains, 
until  at  last,  in  the  summer  of  1806,  their  boats  were  again 
launched  upon  the  Missouri.  Then  for  the  first  time  they 
felt  themselves  truly  “homeward  bound.”  Now  the  swift 
current  of  the  great  stream  which  was  lately  their  enemy  be- 
came their  friend.  Every  lapping  wavelet  now  sang  of  the 
nearing  home.  The  stars,  ever  brilliant  in  that  clear  atmos- 
phere, now  seemed  to  shine  with  increasing  luster  as  they 
rose  up  from,  the  distant  east,  where  anxious  friends  were 
awaiting  the  long-expected  tidings.  Familiar  scenes  of  old 
camping-places  appeared  as  they  swiftly  descended  the  river. 
More  cheerily  than  on  the  upward  voyage  they  now  leaped 
into  the  stream  to  push  their  boat  from  the  ever-lurking, 
ever-changing  sandbars.  Instead  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
a day  as  on  their  upward  voyage,  they  now  counted  fifty, 
sixty,  even  seventy  miles  per  day.  There  was  little  halting 
on  their  homeward  course.  But  as  they  came  by  the  bluff 
on  which  we  are  now  standing  the  strong  magnet  of  memory 
drew  them  to  the  shore.  Once  more  the  expedition  halted  at 
this  landing  that  they  might  visit  the  grave  of  their  dead 
comrade.  They  restored  it  to  a condition  of  safety,  and  then 
bade  the  sacred  deposit  a long  farewell.  Little  did  they 
know— not  one  of  the  toil-worn  heroes  ever  dreamed — of  a 
future  scene  like'  that  we  look  upon  today.  They  saw  only  a 
solitary  grave-mound  in  a vast  desert  region,  far  away  from 
the  abodes  of  civilization.  We  behold  a splendid  monument 
commemorating  the  spot  where  they  laid  their  comrade  in  his 
last  camping-ground,  while  jubilant  thousands  celebrate  the 
brilliant  deeds  of  the  men  who  then  sailed  sadly  away  from 
the  shore.  They  looked  upstream  and  eastward  upon  a lim- 
itless solitude,  stretching  far  away  to  the  north  and  to  the 
Mississippi.  Our  eyes  look  upon  a populous  and  prosperous 
city  which  shall  watch  forever  over  this  grave,  and  around  it 
a rich  and  happy  state  of  the  American  L^nion,  with  more 
than  two  millions  of  patriotic  inhabitants,  who"  today  recall 
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with  pride  the  story  of  the  first  American  pioneers  of  the 
great  west.  It  is  a transformation  scene  unmatched  in  any 
oriental  story.  But  these  pilgrims  of  the  wilderness,  ignor- 
ant and  undreaming  of  all  this  incredible  future,  passed  on, 
plying  their  oars,  until  at  the  end  of  nineteen  days  they  met 
a joyous  welcome  from  the  villagers  of  St.  Louis,  and  rested 
from  their  labors. 

THE  HISTOEIC  OOMMEMOBATION. 

But  this  lofty  monument  is  not  erected  solely  to  commem- 
orate the  modest  life  and  humble  career  of  the  army  sergeant 
whose  bones  were  deposited  in  this  soil  long  before  the  plow 
of  civilization  had  disturbed  it.  Nor  will  this  memorial  only 
serve  to  celebrate  the  splendid  exploration  accomplished  by 
his  more  fortunate  companions.  It  also  perpetuates  the  mem- 
ory of  a great  historic  act  which  influenced  the  fate  of  three 
nations,  and  opened  the  way  to  new  liberties  and  increased 
happiness  for  mankind.  It  changed  the  development  of  our 
people,  and  gave  a new  pathway  to  the  march  of  our  young 
republic.  It  is  this  historical  significance  of  the  monument 
which  induced  the  national  congress,  the  legislature  of  Iowa, 
and  the  patriotic  people  of  Sioux  City  to  combine  their 
efforts  for  its  erection.  It  is  my  honorable  and  welcome 
duty  today,  fellow  citizens,  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
history  of  that  great  acquisition  in  our  national  progress 
which  this  monument  will  forever  commemorate,  and  to  indi- 
cate its  influence  upon  the  later  destinies  of  the  republic. 

CHANGING  FORTUNES  OP  LOUISIANA. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  Anglo-French  war  of  1756 
the  French  king  claimed  under  the  name  of  “Louisiana”  not 
only  all  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  west  of  that  river,  but  also 
all  the  valley  on  the  east  of  it  lying  north  of  Spanish  Florida 
and  eastward  to  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  country 
north  of  the  upper  Ohio,  however,  was  regarded  as  a part  of 
Canada.  The  Count  de  Vergennes  in  his  memorial  on  the 
subject,  addressed  to  the  king  of  France,  says  that  the  Appa- 
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lachian  mountains  “separate  the  new  France  from  the  new 
England  as  distinctly  as  in  Europe  the  mountains  of  the 
Pyrenees  separate  France  from  Spain.”* 

The  Louisiana  of  that  day  may  be  generally  described  as 
embracing  the  whole  region  north  of  Spanish  Mexico  and 
Spanish  Florida,  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  from  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth, 
with  the  exception  of  that  northeastern  part  which  was  trib- 
utary to  the  great  lakes  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  was  there- 
fore associated  with  Canada. 

The  French  were  very  active  in  establishing  trading  posts 
and  making  agreements  with  the  Indians  for  common  hostil- 
ity to  the  English.  Along  the  undefined  eastern  boundaries 
aggressions  were  continually  occurring  without  waiting  for 
declarations  of  war.  When  the  war  of  1756  came  it  proved 
exhaustive  for  both  parties,  but  ended  most  disastrously  for 
the  French.  They  were  obliged  in  the  end  to  surrender  to 
the  British  all  Canada,  and  all  of  Louisiana  lying  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans  and  the  block 
of  adjacent  land  extending  east  to  the  boundary  of  west 
Florida.  The  delta  east  of  the  river,  and  all  the  remainder 
of  Louisiana  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  the  river  as  far  as 
the  mountains,  was  about  the  same  time  ceded  by  France  to 
Spain  in  compensation  for  her  losses  in  the  war  as  the  ally  of 
France. 

The  retention  by  the  French  king  in  his  treaty  with  Eng- 
land of  the  lower  east  bank  of  the  river,  which  gave  to  the 
jealous  Spaniard  the  control  of  both  banks  for  a long  distance 
above  the  mouth,  and  of  the  whole  gulf  coast,  was  destined 
to  cause  much  angry  excitement  and  trouble  in  the  future, 
with  much  contention  between  the  United  States  and  Span- 
ish governments;  and  it  led  later  to  a great  change  in  the  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1763  as- 
sured to  England  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  to  its  mouth. 

♦“Separent  aussi  distinctement  la  Nouvelle  de  France  de  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre., 
que  les  Monts  Pyrenees  separent,  en  Europe,  la  France  d’avec  I’Espagne.” 
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But  commerce  in  barges  and  flatboats  required  a depot  near 
New  Orleans  for  its  transfer  to  ocean-going  vessels.  France, 
however,  had  relieved  herself  of  all  trouble  on  this  account 
by  her  secret  transfer  of  the  territory  to  Spain.  After  the 
peace  of  1763  England  found  French  interests  withdrawn 
from  the  American  continent,  and  Spain  was  in  possession  of 
all  the  Mississippi  region  which  France  had  owned  or  claimed, 
except  that  portion  toward  the  Alleghanies  and  above  the 
Ohio,  which  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  to  England. 

This  was  the  situation  when  our  revolutionary  war  again 
disturbed  the  international  conditions  in  respect  to  Louisiana. 
Naturally  the  sympathies  of  the  French  people  and  govern- 
ment were  with  our  American  patriots  because  England  was 
our  adversary.  But  the  Memoir  of  Count  de  Vergennes,  before 
referred  to,  shows  that  the  motive  of  France  for  participating 
in  the  revolutionary  war  as  our  ally  was  found  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  Spain  to  retrocede  Louisiana  and  of  recovering  Can- 
ada for  herself.  The  Memoir  expressly  mentions  the  danger 
to  both  Spain  and  France  if  the  Americans  should  succeed 
in  their  revolution.  The  French  statesman  says  plainly  that 
“the  United  Provinces  of  America,  after  shaking  off  the  met- 
ropolitan yoke,  will  be  in  a condition  to  giv©  the  law  to 
France  and  Spain  in  all  America,  and  they  will  invade  their 
possessions  at  the  moment  when  the  two  crowns  will  be  least 
thinking  of  it.”  The  French  government  was  not  so  desirous 
for  our  success  as  for  the  loss  by  England  of  her  American 
colonies  and  later  acquisitions,  and  for  the  restoration  to 
France  of  her  former  possessions.  But  even  with  her  aid 
the  war  had  no  such  result.  England  retained  Canada  and 
conceded  to  the  revolted  colonies  their  independence,  togeth- 
er with  all  the  territory  held  by  England  south  of  Canada 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

This  territory  seemed  to  our  fathers  vast  enough  for  many 
generations  of  Americans.  So  late  as  1801  Jefferson  in  his 
inaugural  message  congratulated  the  American  people  on 
“possessing  a chosen  country,  with  room  enough  for  our  de- 
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scendants  to  the  hundredth  and  thousandth  generation.”  And 
yet  in  that  same  generation,  during  that  very  administration, 
the  expansion  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  began,  not  by 
will  of  president  or  government,  but  by  that  providential 
force  of  development  that  has  so  often  in  our  history  over- 
borne or  compelled  the  will  of  man.  The  story  of  this  won- 
derful transformation  of  public  opinion  and  statesmanship 
may  be  briefly  told. 

After  the  establishment  of  our  independence,  and  indeed 
before  it,  our  already  scattered  population  had  begun  to  feel 
its  way  across  the  Alleghanies  into  the  fertile  lands  of  the 
great  valley  beyond.  All  the  transportation  of  their  products 
seaward  must  follow  the  current  of  the  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Spain,  now  holding  all  the  outlets 
through  East  and  West  Florida,  and  the  entire  gulf  coast  as 
far  as  Mexico  by  her  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  was  arbitrary, 
selfish,  and  jealous  of  this  right  of  transit  through  her  terri- 
tory. The  United  States  government,  by  treaty  of  1795,  had 
secured  from  Spain  the  right  of  depot  at  New  Orleans  for 
produce  of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  three  years  only, 
with  provision  for  its  continuance  or  for  the  establishment  of 
another  depot  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  For  a few  years 
this  arrangement  was  continued  undisturbed.  Then  came  a 
report  from  Europe  that  Spain  under  the  commanding  influ- 
ence of  Bonaparte  had  retroceded  New  Orleans  and  the  en- 
tire province  of  Louisiana  to  France.  In  the  subsequent 
excitement  among  the  colonists  the  Spanish  Intendant  for 
some  unknown  reason  cancelled  the  privilege  of  depot  for 
our  citizens.  The  Americans  of  the  whole  valley  suddenly 
became  aware  of  the  frail  tenure  by  which  they  held  their 
commercial  privileges.  The  entire  valley  became  angrily 
excited,  and  was  ready  for  immediate  war  and  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans  if  the  depot  privileges  were  not  restored. 

The  report  of  the  retrocession  was  afterward  verified,  and 
the  title  to  Louisiana  was  again  in  France.  It  had  been 
effected  by  a secret  treaty  executed  in  October,  1800,  but  the 
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terms  were  not  published  until  many  years  afterward.  The 
Americans  of  the  valley,  foreseeing  the  closing  of  their  only 
commercial  gateway,  flooded  Congress  with  their  remon- 
strances, threatened  to  take  measures  for  their  security  into 
their  own  hands,  and  boldly  announced  that  their  national 
allegiance  depended  on  national  protection.  The  more  violent 
among  them  indicated  the  possibility  of  organizing  an  inde- 
pendent republic  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  of  seizing  the  con- 
trol of  the  Mississippi  and  its  valley,  and  expelling  both 
France  and  Spain. 

President  Jefferson  became  profoundly  alarmed  by  the 
energetic  action  of  the  west.  He  wrote  to  our  minister  (Liv- 
ingston) at  Paris  that  the  possession  by  France  of  New  Or- 
leans would  force  the  United  States  into  alliance  with  Eng- 
land. He  summoned  Monroe  to  go  with  all  speed  of  prepara- 
tion on  a special  mission  to  Paris,  the  object  of  which  was 
declared  to  be  to  purchase  New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas,  or 
so  much  of  them  as  the  powers  in  possession  could  be  per- 
suaded to  part  with.  His  purpose  was  wholly  limited  to  the 
question  of  acquiring  lands  or  permanent  depots  on  the  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  on  the  rivers  running  through  Flor- 
ida, for  the  convenience  of  our  commerce  which  required 
outlets  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  northern  shore  of  which 
would  now  be  wholly  controlled  by  Spain  and  France  against 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  This  control  by  two  for- 
eign and  allied  powers  was  rightfully  regarded  as  more  dan- 
gerous to  American  interests  than  was  the  sole  dominion  of 
Spain.  France  under  Bonaparte,  then  First  Consul,  was  a much 
more  dangerous  neighbor  than  the  King  of  Spain.  The  sim- 
ple presence  of  French  sovereignty  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  a provocation  to  the  hostile  fleets  of  Europe,  and 
particularly  an  invitation  to  the  fleets  of  England  to  enter  and 
seize  New  Orleans  and  the  mouths  of  that  great  river.  This 
would  establish  Great  Britain,  already  entrenched  upon  our 
northern  frontier,  on  the  other  flank  of  the  young  republic, 
involving  a thousand  dangers  to  our  growing  interests  in  the 
newly-settled  valley  of  the  west. 
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French  recklessness  of  international  obligations  on  the 
high  seas  had  already  been  disastrous  to  our  commerce  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean.  Eastern  merchants  had  numerous  and  just 
claims  against  the  French  for  their  seizures  of  our  vessels 
and  cargoes  on  the  ocean,  and  now  they  were  to  control  also 
the  commercial  outlet  of  the  continental  inland,  and  to  invite 
thither  the  presence  of  warlike  fleets.  The  instinct  of  danger 
which  developed  itself  in  the  west  was  fully  justified.  Jeffer- 
son, who  during  his  long  residence  in  Paris  had  become  im- 
pregnated with  French  ideas  and  French  sympathies,  was 
slower  in  appreciating  the  dangers  than  were  the  people  of 
the  valley.  Indeed  his  adhesion  to  French  ideas  and  French 
interests  had  years  before  caused  a certain  alienation  of  sen- 
timent between  him  and  Washington.  The  terrible  excesses 
of  the  French  revolution,  its  gross  infidelity  and  its  shocking 
bloodshed  in  the  effort  to  abolish  Christianity  and  law,  had 
offended  all  of  Washington’s  sentiments  of  religion  and  hu- 
manity. The  sympathies  of  Washington  were  on  the  side  of 
the  religious  civilization  of  his  English  forefathers;  while 
Jefferson  looked  complacently  upon  the  violent  destruction 
of  all  that  was  sanctified  by  ages  of  faith  and  custom.  So 
now  after  Washington’s  death,  himself  in  the  president’s 
chair,  Jefferson  was  far  behind  other  responsible  citizens  of 
the  republic  in  his  appreciation  of  the  perils  arising  from 
French  recklessness  in  resort  to  war  and  international  vio- 
lence. He  did  not  lead,  but  followed  the  people  in  their 
protest  against  the  fresh  introduction  of  the  power  of  France 
into  the  very  center  of  our  continent. 

THE  PURCHASE  OF  LOUISIANA  A SURPRISE  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

Jefferson’s  proposed  measure  of  relief  was  limited,  and 
altogether  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  future  interests  of 
the  United  States.  His  instructions  to  his  envoys  was  to 
obtain  “a  cession  to  the  United  States  of  New  Orleans  and  of 
West  and  East  Florida,  or  as  much  thereof  as  the  actual  pro- 
prietor can  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with.”  That  is  to  say. 
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their  attention  was  called  exclusively  to  the  gulf  coast  line 
extending  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic.  This  ap- 
peared to  be  the  maximum  of  his  wishes.  There  was  no  hint 
of  our  requiring  or  of  purchasing  the  great  territory  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  He  then  proceeded  to  instruct  them  touch- 
ing a possible  reduction  of  even  this  demand,  if  necessary. 
If  no  grant  of  territorial  jurisdiction  could  be  obtained  they 
were  to  secure  mere  rights  of  deposit,  with  the  privilege  of 
holding  real  estate  for  commercial  purposes.  In  respect  to 
the  Floridas,  the  envoys  were  to  secure  depots  at  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  which  ran  from  the  United  States  through  Flor- 
ida to  the  sea,  together  with  their  free  navigation.  And  the 
sum  within  which  they  were  to  negotiate  for  any  or  all  of 
these  concessions  was  two  millions  of  dollars. 

It  thus  appears  that  Jefferson  had  never  contemplated  the 
acquisition  of  what  is  called  the  “Louisiana  Purchase.”  Pop- 
ular opinion  has  attributed  to  him  a remarkable  and  states- 
manlike foresight  in  negotiating  for  that  vast  tract  of  coun- 
try west  of  the  Mississippi  in  order  to  provide  for  the  future 
needs  of  the  then  young  republic.  The  truth,  however,  com- 
pels us  to  recognize  the  fact  that  neither  the  American  people 
of  that  day — who  were  few  in  number  compared  with  the 
extent  of  their  existing  territory,  and  who  already  possessed 
ample  lands  beyond  their  power  of  cultivation — nor  their 
statesmen  in  their  farthest  vision  foresaw  the  amazing  devel- 
opment destined  to  come  before  the  end  of  the  century.  Jef- 
ferson’s plans,  not  anticipating,  but  following  the  demands  of 
the  “west,”  only  sought  to  provide  for  an  existing  emergency , 
and  to  acquire  in  perpetuity  a right  which  had  been  once  con- 
ceded to  the  United  States  by  Spain — the  right  of  a free 
depot  and  transfer  of  their  products.  That  was  the  attitude 
of  our  government  when  Monroe  sailed  for  France.  Its  eyes 
were  directed  to  the  south,  not  to  the  west. 

The  real  scene  of  the  story  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  laid  in  Paris,  where 
the  proposal  of  the  greater  transaction  had  its  origin  in. 
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the  breast  of  the  powerful  master  of  the  French  republic. 

The  First  Consul,  under  the  pressure  of  European  hostil- 
ities, was  contemplating  an  act  of  transcendant  importance  to 
our  country.  He  had  secretly  held  all  of  Louisiana  at  his 
disposal  since  October,  1800,  although  our  ministers  in 
France  and  Spain  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  it.  So  late 
as  the  spring  of  1803,  Talleyrand  deceptively  denied  the 
French  title  in  a conversation  with  Livingston.  But  now  a 
renewal  of  the  war  with  England  was  threatened.  The  British 
navy  was  dominant  on  the  sea,  and  an  English  expedition 
might  at  any  time  seize  New  Orleans,  and  France  would  lose 
the  colony  without  compensation.  His  thoughts  were  already 
bent  on  a sale  to  the  United  States  by  which  he  hoped  not 
only  to  satisfy  our  large  pecuniary  claims  which  we  were 
pressing  against  his  government,  but  to  obtain  besides  a large 
surplus  to  reinforce  his  treasury  for  the  coming  war.  He 
directed  Marbois,  his  minister  of  finance,  to  offer  the  entire 
Province  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  and  to  demand  in 
compensation  one  hundred  million  francs,  together  with  the 
assumption  by  our  government  of  the  American  claims  against 
France  for  her  outrages  on  our  commerce.  He  said  to  his 
advisers  with  some  passion  in  his  voice  that  England  coveted 
that  colony  and  could  easily  make  a descent  there;  but  she 
should  not  have  it.  For  France  to  retain  it  would  be  folly. 
He  would  cede  the  whole  to  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
situation  when  Monroe  arrived  in  Paris;  for  this  startling 
proposal  had  been  already  communicated  to  Livingston,  who 
<50uld  hardly  credit  the  sincerity  of  the  offer. 

The  prospect  of  this  vast  and  complete  acquisition  which 
would  for  the  second  time  eliminate  French  control  from  the 
American  continent  and  settle  the  question  of  commercial 
depots  forever,  aroused  intense  interest  in  both  the  American 
envoys,  but  especially  in  the  mind  of  Livingston.  Commun- 
ication with  the  United  States  by  occasional  sailing  vessels 
was  slow  and  uncertain.  In  that  day  neither  telegraph  nor 
steamship  was  available.  A royal  message  to  the  English 
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parliament  had  just  announced  the  British  preparation  for 
renewing  the  war  with  France.  If  anything  was  to  be  done 
with  Louisiana  it  must  be  done  quickly.  Our  envoys  could 
not  wait  for  new  instructions.  With  true  American  courage 
they  resolved  to  take  the  responsibility  upon  themselves,  and 
without  authority  win  a new  empire  for  the  young  republic. 
They  protested  against  the  extravagance  of  the  sum  demanded 
as  beyond  the  resources  of  the  American  government,  and 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  amount  of  purchase  money  to  sixty 
millions  of  francs,  and  in  limiting  the  assumption  of  Ameri- 
can claims  to  twenty  millions  of  francs.  They  then  concluded 
the  three  treaties  with  all  haste.  They  were  signed  on  the  30th 
of  April,  1803.  The  war  cloud  hanging  over  the  English 
channel  burst  eighteen  days  after  the  signature.  When  the 
names  of  the  plenipotentiaries  were  appended  to  this  unex- 
pected convention  of  purchase,  Livingston  enthusiastically 
grasped  the  hands  of  Marbois  and  Monroe,  saying:  “We  have 
lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our  lives!”  The 
praise  for  this  magnificent  accomplishment  is  more  due  to 
Robert  R.  Livingston  than  to  any  other  American;  and  some 
city  or  county  in  every  state  formed  out  of  this  imperial  pur- 
chase should  bear  his  name  in  commemoration  of  his  cour- 
ageous statesmanship. 

ACQUISITION  DENOUNCED,  BUT  JUSTIFIED  BY  HISTOEY. 

The  purchase  money  was  indeed  a great  sum  to  pay  out 
of  the  limited  treasury  and  unestablished  national  credit  of 
the  United  States  of  that  day.  Bitter  opposition  was  aroused 
in  this  country  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 
acquisition  was  derided  as  of  little  worth,  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  tending  to  weaken  the  old  states.  It  was  declared  to  be 
an  excessive  extension  of  territory  which  would  lead  to  a dis- 
ruption of  the  Union.  The  prophets  of  woe  were  as  effusive 
then  over  the  enlargement  of  our  territory  as  they  have  been 
ever  since  over  the  successive  expansions  which  have  illumin- 
ated the  pages  of  our  national  history.  The  evil  predictions 
of  1803  are  now  buried  deep  in  the  drift  of  time.  The  very 
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names  of  the  false  prophets  are  in  oblivion,  while  the  many 
happy  millions  who  inhabit  the  twelve  states  and  two  terri- 
tories now  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
have  forever  repudiated  the  old  forecasts  of  evil.  Instead  of 
diminishing,  the  older  states  have  greatly  increased  their  pop- 
ulation and  prosperity  with  the  settlement  and  development 
of  the  new.  The  newer  states  have  also  forged  new  bands  for 
the  strengthening  of  the  Union.  The  bravest  blood  ofPered  to 
the  nation  in  its  historic  struggle  for  liberty  and  Union,  and 
in  its  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  power  and 
glory  abroad,  has  flowed  from  the  veins  of  men  who  were 
nourished  on  this  new  soil  of  the  republic.  Patriotism,  cour- 
age, energy,  flow  forth  with  every  heart-beat  of  the  child  of 
the  new  west.  He  has  subdued  the  savagery  which  dominated 
the  prairies  and  plains  and  mountains  of  the  Louisiana  of  1803. 
He  has  covered  the  rolling  prairies  and  plains  with  grazing 
herds  and  smiling  harvests,  with  schoolhouses  for  happy  chil- 
dren and  churches  for  an  untrammeled  religion.  He  has  un- 
covered the  hidden  caves  of  rich  metals  in  the  great  moun- 
tains of  northwestern  Louisiana,  and  has  enriched  his  whole 
country  with  the  elements  of  a new  and  unbounded  prosper- 
ity. Whenever  and  wherever  his  nation’s  flag  has  been 
thrown  to  the  breeze  at  home  or  abroad,  in  Mexico  or  Alaska, 
in  Cuba  or  other  islands  of  the  sea,  under  the  great  wall  of 
China,  or  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Luzon,  wherever  deeds 
of  loyalty,  of  courage  and  of  daring  are  required,  there  in  the 
front  rank  of  volunteers  is  heard  the  quick  response  of  the 
loyal  sons  of  the  west.  New  strength  has  been  acquired  for 
the  constitution  and  the  Union,  new  hope  for  the  country’s 
prosperity  is  created  with  every  new  breath  born  in  the  ex- 
panded territory  of  our  republic. 

It  may  be  further  confidently  affirmed  that  our  national 
character  has  not  deteriorated  during  the  century  in  which  we 
have  followed  the  providential  law  of  our  national  growth  and 
development.  We  have  seen  in  what  manner  this  law  was 
introduced  and  historically  established.  I call  it  providential 
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because  neither  our  statesmen  nor  our  people  proposed  it  or 
foresaw  it.  The  national  representatives  of  that  day,  includ- 
ing Jefferson  himself,  when  informed  of  the  convention 
signed  by  our  envoys  in  Paris,  doubted  its  constitutionality, 
or  were  astounded  by  the  resulting  increase  of  the  public 
debt.  They  adopted  it  chiefly  because  of  the  evident  perils 
to  existing  national  interests  which  would  follow  its  rejection. 

THE  STOEY  OF  LOUISIANA  DEAMATIO — HEE  PATE 
PEOVIDENTIAL. 

The  whole  story  of  Louisiana  involves  much  that  is  dra- 
matic and  unexpected.  De  Soto  merely  crossed  its  central 
river  and  died  without  discovering  its  mouth  or  exploring  its 
course,  although  his  decimated  followers  later  escaped  through 
its  outlet  without  any  act  of  possession.  Consequently  Spain 
acquired  no  title  to  the  river  valley.  Then  came  France,  whose 
explorers  from  Canada  made  discoveries  from  the  sources 
downward,  and  later  found  its  outlet  by  sea  and  took  posses- 
sion upward.  Her  right  to  the  country  was  therefore  beyond 
dispute.  Had  the  French  retained  possession  of  all  their  dis- 
coveries they  would  have  imprisoned  the  future  American 
republic  between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  Atlantic.  But  this 
was  not  the  Divine  purpose.  England  conquered  Canada, 
and  eastern  Louisiana  followed  the  fate  of  her  sister  province 
and  became  British  colonial  territory.  As  a consequence, 
the  latter  fell  to  the  United  States  upon  the  recognition  of 
their  independence.  So  it  happened  that  our  people  at  the 
end  of  the  revolutionary  war  found  themselves  in  possession 
as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  but  there  were  barred  from  all  fur- 
ther western  progress  so  long  as  Spain  held  all  the  vast  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  river. 

Had  the  boundary  remained  there  for  a hundred  years, 
no  human  mind  can  conceive  the  change  it  would  have  made 
in  the  destiny  of  this  nation.  Without  the  wheat  fields  and 
corn  fields  and  the  cattle  ranges  of  the  prairies  and  plains  of 
the  Trans -Mississippi,  without  the  lead  and  iron  ores  of  Mis- 
souri, without  the  vast  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  and  copper 
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of  the  western  mountain  ranges,  with  no  roads  across  the 
continent,  with  no  harbors  on  the  Pacific  coast,  without  pos- 
session of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  without  any  port  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  above  all  without  the  incentive  to  our 
individual  activities  and  national  development  that  these 
sources  of  wealth  have  afforded — no  human  intellect,  no  poet’s 
imagination,  can  portray  what  would  have  been  our  fate  or 
our  condition  today  as  influenced  or  controlled  by  the  nations 
which  might  have  possessed  them.  What  wars  might  have 
ensued,  what  liberties  might  have  perished,  what  miseries 
might  have  befallen! 

But  at  the  providential  moment  there  appeared  upon  the 
European  horizon  a new  and  dominant  personal  force  in  the 
French  republic  which  overawed  Spain,  and  her  king  yielded 
to  the  demand  of  “Citizen  Bonaparte,”  and  restored  Louis- 
iana to  France.  This  again  threatened  to  be  a more  serious 
obstacle  to  our  growth  than  was  the  power  of  Spain,  for  the 
military  force  of  France  was  far  greater.  But  two  years  later 
France  finds  it  impracticable  to  retain  Louisiana  owing  to 
her  naval  inferiority  to  England,  and  Bonaparte  suddenly, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  government  at  Washington, 
conveys  the  title  finally  and  forever  to  the  United  States. 
Even  then  Spain,  alarmed  at  the  absolute  and  final  disposal 
of  the  country  by  France,  protests  our  title  because  of  an  al- 
leged condition  attached  to  her  retrocession  to  France.  This 
condition  was  officially  notified  to  the  United  States  that 
Louisiana  should  never  be  conveyed  by  France  to  a third 
power.  But  Bonaparte  imperatively  insisted  that  delivery 
should  be  made  to  him  under  the  cession  of  1800,  which  was 
done;  and  he  immediately  thereafter,  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1803,  transferred  the  possession  of  New  Orleans  to  the 
United  States.  The  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  conceived 
without  expectation  of  our  possible  ownership,  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  explore  the  territory  of  Louisiana  under  our  own  flag. 
But  we  had  at  that  time  no  acknowledged  title  to  the  coun- 
try westward  of  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Spain, 
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Great  Britain,  and  Russia  were  on  that  coast  before  us. 
Equally  in  the  order  of  providence,  and  just  in  time,  the  New 
England  Captain  Gray,  under  the  American  flag,  was  the 
first  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  of  Oregon  in  1792, 
which  under  international  law  gave  to  the  United  States  the 
claim  of  discovery,  and  this  claim  was  strongly  reinforced  by 
the  succeeding  exploration  of  Lewis  and  Clark.  With  this 
inchoate  risht  on  the  Pacific  coast  the  United  States  was  able 

O 

by  later  treaties  to  permanently  establish  our  title  on  that 
shore,  with  well  defined  limits  between  the  Spanish  territory 
on  the  south  and  the  British  on  the  north. 

THE  PEIZE  CONTESTED  IN  TWO  WAES. 

Our  acquisition  of  Louisiana  had  been  accomplished  by 
the  pacific  methods  of  diplomacy.  But  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  it  by  our  Union  was  only  to  be  preserved  at  the  cost 
of  great  treasure  and  by  the  sacrifice  of  many  lives.  In  less 
than  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  the  cession  by  France, 
while  we  were  at  war  with  Great  Britain  that  power  despatch- 
ed an  expedition  to  seize  the  mouth  of  the  river,  accompanied 
by  an  army  for  the  capture  of  New  Orleans.  The  men  of  the 
lower  valley  rushed  to  arms,  met  the  invading  enemy,  and 
drove  him  back  to  the  sea.  The  dramatic  feature  of  Louis- 
iana’s history  again  appears  in  the  fact  that  this  battle  was 
fought  after  the  signature  of  peace,  of  which  the  tidings  had 
not  yet  reached  the  combatants.  This  battle,  however,  bril- 
liant as  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  American  volunteers,  hardly 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  a tragedy  in  comparison  with  the 
prolonged  struggle  which  followed  a half  century  later. 

This  incomparable  valley,  dowered  with  inexhaustible 
wealth,  and  like  Helen  of  Troy  possessed  of  the  fatal  gift  of 
beauty,  was  destined  to  become  the  scene  of  the  greatest 
conflict  known  in  the  history  of  the  American  continent- — a 
conflict,  please  God!  never  to  be  renewed.  On  this  30th  day 
of  May,  devoted  by  the  affection  of  the  American  people  to* 
the  memory  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  we  can- 
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not  forget  the  splendid  services  of  the  men  who  by  their  in- 
domitable courage  again  saved  the  lower  Mississippi  to  the 
United  States  together  with  all  the  original  Louisiana  on 
both  banks  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio. 

In  our  great  civil  struggle  Louisiana  and  its  river  once 
more  became  the  mighty  stake  played  for  in  the  terrible  game 
of  war.  Again  the  question  was  presented  of  the  northern 
right  of  access  to  the  sea  by  way  of  the  river,  and  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  delta  at  its  mouth.  Vaster  commercial  interests 
than  ever  before  were  in  suspense.  Once  more,  also,  a Bona- 
parte appeared  on  the  borders  of  the  scene  gazing  eagerly 
from  Mexico  upon  the  still  coveted  territory  which  had  been 
ceded  by  his  great  predecessor.  The  brave  and  stalwart  men 
of  the  valley,  in  former  contests  united,  were  now  nnhappilv 
divided  into  hostile  camps.  As  never  before  it  was  now  a 
battle  of  giants,  equally  brave,  equally  resolved.  The  issue 
hung  long  in  a balance,  the  scales  of  which  were  filled  with 
blood.  But  the  great-hearted  men  of  the  upper  valley  clothed 
themselves  in  the  panoply  of  the  Union,  drew  in  a mighty 
inspiration  from  the  sentiment  of  expanding  human  liberty, 
and  fought  four  long  years  to  regain  the  untrammelled  free- 
dom of  the  great  river  from  all  its  sources  to  the  sea.  The 
bones  of  our  heroic  dead  who  perished  in  that  fearful  strug- 
gle lie  scattered  along  all  the  river  shores  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  gulf.  But  they  did  not  die  in  vain.  We  owe  it  to 
their  unfaltering  courage  that  since  the  end  of  these  years  of 
battle,  and  we  trust  for  all  time  to  come,  every  rivulet  that 
falls  eastward  down  the  rugged  ranges  of  the  Eockv  moun- 
tains,  or  that  ripples  southward  from  the  far  springs  of  the 
Canadian  frontier,  or  that  leaps  westward  down  the  slopes  of 
the  Alleghanies,  dances  along  all  its  winding  way  through 
the  old  Louisiana  to  the  southern  sea  under  the  folds  of  the 
star-spangled  banner  and  to  the  music  of  the  Union.  All 
hail  to  the  memory  of  these  heroes  dead;  and  all  hail  to  their 
comrades  who  live  to  salute  the  dawn  of  this  day  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  their  deeds! 
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EXPANSION  A VITAL  LAW  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story  of  Louisiana,  first  tossed 
to  and  fro  between  France  and  Spain,  and  then  imperiously 
tossed  by  the  French  executive  to  the  envoys  of  the  United 
States.  Later  it  was  twice  subjected  to  the  wager  of  battle. 
Its  acquisition  is  especially  significant  in  our  history,  as  it  was 
the  first  enlargement  of  that  original  territory  which  our  fath- 
ers thought  sufficient  for  our  children  until  the  “hundredth 
generation.”  Based  upon  Louisiana,  the  republic  continued 
its  expansion  across  the  middle  of  the  continent  from  the  great 
ocean  of  the  sunrise  to  the  greater  ocean  of  the  sunset.  Our 
republic  did  not  dream  yet  of  the  wider  expansion  which  was 
still  enfolded  in  the  shadow  of  her  future  destiny.  She 
awaited  the  reappearance  of  the  index  finger  of  providence. 

But  important  events  of  our  history  have  taught  us  one 
great  truth  of  our  heredity  as  a people.  Expansion  is  in  the 
blood  of  our  race.  Organized  liberty  demands  a broadening 
sphere  of  action.  A single  genej  ation  may  pause  to  organ- 
ize and  utilize  what  a previous  one  has  acquired.  But  a suc- 
ceeding generation  will  reassert  the  inherent  impulse  of  the 
race  so  long  as  barbarism  remains  on  the  earth  unsubdued. 
Under  Christian  auspices  it  is  the  providential  law  which 
from  age  to  age  opens  up  new  regions  to  the  influences  of  a 
higher  civilization,  and  uplifts  the  inferior  races  by  contact 
with  the  superior.  The  right  to  enforce  civilized  usages 
among  mankind  is  higher  and  holier  than  the  right  to  main- 
tain barbaric  practices  and  inhuman  laws.  The  better  has  an 
inherent  moral  right  to  expand  over  the  worse.  The  justice 
and  humanity  of  the  motive  will  forever  consecrate  the  on- 
ward movement  with  a divine  sanction.  Peace  and  order, 
liberty  and  prosperity,  education  and  morality,  have  hitherto 
followed  the  advancing  flag  of  the  American  republic.  Wild 
beasts  have  given  place  to  peaceful  herds  and  flocks.  The 
wandering  wigwam  has  been  replaced  by  the  settled  home. 
The  ground  of  the  war-dance  is  occupied  by  the  school  house, 
and  the  pole  hung  with  scalp-locks  by  the  steeple  of  the 
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church.  The  vast  desert  spaces  are  now  laughing  with  har- 
vests, and  the  various  tribes  of  the  white  men  are  dwelling 
there  in  unity.  Who  can  doubt  that  such  expansion  is  in 
accord  with  the  purposes  of  the  Almighty  in  the  regeneration 
of  the  world? 

In  this  spirit  and  with  such  purpose  the  expansion  of  the 
republic  has  more  widely  advanced  in  later  years.  The  benefi- 
cent changes  to  be  wrought  in  the  alien  races  may  require  a 
full  generation  or  more  for  their  accomplishment.  The  work 
of  the  school  house  is  slow.  The  work  of  the  church  is  dila- 
tory. But  we  have  the  glorious  assurance  of  the  past  that 
we  are  now  doing  the  will  of  the  great  ruler  of  nations  while 
we  follow  our  providential  law.  Since  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  we  have  been  led  on  step  by  step  beyond  the  ocean 
boundary  of  our  continent,  following  the  sun  in  his  western 
course,  until  scores  of  islands  of  the  southern  and  central 
Pacific  have  come  peacefully  under  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States.  The  Alaskan  Islands  carried  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  republic  within  the  longitudes  of  northern  Asia.  By 
an  unforeseen  emergency  of  the  Spanish  war,  declared  for 
another  and  a humane  purpose,  we  came  into  the  unexpected 
possession  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  south  of  the 
Asiatic  continent.  Like  Louisiana,  their  purchase  and  annex- 
ation were  unforeseen  by  the  statesmen  and  people  of  our 
country;  and,  like  Louisiana,  they  will  in  the  process  of  civ- 
ilization reveal  unexpected  resources  for  the  blessing  of  man- 
kind and  for  the  advancement  and  security  of  the  republic. 

A CENTUET  OF  GLORY. 

We  look  back  with  amazement  and  with  gratitude  upon 
this  century  of  our  history.  The  first  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century  found  our  youthful  nation  barred  on  the  west  by  our 
great  mediterranean  river,  and  shut  off  from  the  sea  on  the 
south,  with  the  barriers  guarded  by  two  formidable  military 
powers  of  Europe.  Our  incipient  commerce  was  wantonly 
destroyed  on  the  high  seas,  the  common  prey  of  warring 
European  navies,  without  fear  of  reprisals  or  punishment. 
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Even  the  paltry  powers  of  the  Barbary  coast  levied  tribute 
on  our  commercial  vessels  and  held  captured  American  citi- 
zens in  slavery.  Our  political  parties  at  home  were  more 
hostile  to  each  other  than  to  the  foreigners  who  insulted  our 
flag.  The  republic  was  neither  respected  nor  envied,  neither 
courted  nor  feared,  by  any  power  of  Europe,  or  Asia,  or 
Africa. 

But  now,  in  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century,  all 
this  is  changed.  Our  matured  nation  is  in  possession  of  the 
whole  northern  shore  of  the  gulf,  including  all  the  peninsula 
of  Florida,  with  her  jurisdiction  extended  across  the  conti- 
nent to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  and  leaping  thence  to  the 
farthest  coast  of  Alaska.  Our  flag  floats  over  a thousand 
islands  of  the  western  ocean.  It  was  the  first  to  be  welcomed 
in  the  harbors  of  Japan,  of  Korea,  and  of  China  as  the  em- 
blem of  international  peace  and  justice.  The  fame  of  our 
navy  is  wafted  around  the  world  by  every  wind  that  blows, 
and  the  flag  that  covers  its  guns  assures  protection  to  our 
commerce  on  every  sea  and  in  the  harbors  of  every  continent. 
The  republic  is  respected  and  honored  as  one  of  the  great 
physical  and  moral  powers  of  the  world.  At  home  a common 
patriotism  unites  our  political  parties  as  never  before.  It  has 
been  exhibited  during  this  month  when  all  political  parties 
in  various  parts  of  this  great  country  have  been  assembling 
to  greet  and  acclaim  a president,  who  is  himself  the  soul  of 
patriotism  and  national  honor. 

It  is  a marvelous  expansion,  a marvelous  transformation, 
a miracle  of  the  nations! 

Thanks  be  to  the  Almighty  Power  which  has  so  directed 
our  destiny  that  in  this  first  summer  of  the  new  century,  and 
in  the  third  generation  of  the  explorers  of  the  west,  the  sun 
never  sets  upon  the  territory  of  the  republic.  That  brilliant 
orb  which  today  gilds  the  summit  of  this  monument  will  shed 
his  bright  beams  in  every  hour  of  his  daily  circuit  around 
the  globe  upon  some  state  or  territory,  some  plain  or  moun- 
tain or  island  shore,  over  which  floats  the  beneficent  flag  of 
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our  expanded  republic,  carrying  in  its  folds  the  assurance  of 
peace  and  liberty,  order  and  security,  education  and  civiliza- 
tion to  all  the  inhabitants.  May  this  great  memorial  stand 
for  ages  to  come  to  remind  our  children  of  the  manly  virtues 
of  their  race,  which  in  the  nineteenth  century  made  the  re- 
public so  glorious  in  the  annals  of  history. 


THE  RUSH  TO  IOWA. 

We  yesterday  saw  Jas.  Chisnell,  Esq.,  of  Summit  county, 
just  returned  from  the  Decorah  land  office,  Iowa,  where  with 
thousands  of  others  he  had  been  waiting  for  weeks  for  the 
purpose  of  entering  some  government  land.  The  rush  was 
so  great  that  the  crowd  would  fill  up  the  passage  way  to  the 
office  at  night  and  stand  on  their  feet  till  morning,  in  order 
to  be  first  in.  Some  froze  their  toes  and  some  their  feet, 
waiting  for  the  office  to  open.  This  was  called  the  “stair 
system.”  The  outsiders  finally  organized  some  three  hun- 
dred strong  and  drew  numbers  from  a hat  for  their  turns, 
pledging  to  stand  by  one  another,  as  against  those  who  per- 
sisted in  the  stair  system.  Upon  the  drawing,  printed  num- 
bers were  issued  to  the  drawers,  from  1 to  300,  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  which  certificates  of  numbers 
soon  became  currency,  by  bearing  a premium  of  from  $5  to 
$50  for  those  entitled  to  draw  first.  The  officer  could  wait 
upon  but  four  or  five  customers  per  day,  which  would  throw 
the  high  numbers  some  months  ahead.  So  Mr.  Chisnell  and 
others  come  home  and  wait  a month  or  so  when  they  expect 
to  return  in  time  to  take  their  chances  according  to  their 
numbers. — Cleveland  (O.)  Plaindealer,  Feb.  20,  1856. 


THEODORE  SUTTON  PARVIN. 

Private  Secretary  to  Gov.  Robert  Lucas,  181^8-40:  First  Territorial  Librarian.  1889:  founder  of  the 
Masonic  Library  and  Museum,  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  distinguished  as  an 
educator,  statesman,  and  historical  collector. 


THEODORE  S.  PARVIN. 


BY  CHARLES  ALDRICH. 

This  notice  of  the  life  and  public  services  of  Hon.  Theodore  S.  Parvin 
has  been  to  some  extent  extracted  from  one  which  the  writer  published 
several  years  ago. 

Of  all  the  enterprising  young  men  who  came  to  Iowa  in 
territorial  days,  few,  if  any,  have  left  so  permanent  an  impress 
upon  our  history  as  the  subject  of  this  article.  He  had 
graduated  from  Cincinnati  and  Woodward  Colleges  and  com- 
pleted his  legal  studies.  At  an  opportune  moment  (early  in 
1838)  he  met  Glen.  Robert  Lucas,  who  had  retired  from  the 
governorship  of  Ohio,  receiving  from  President  Martin  Van 
Buren  the  appointment  of  first  Glovernor  of  the  new  Territory 
of  Iowa.  Governor  Lucas  was  at  once  most  favorably  im- 
pressed with  the  young  man,  whom  he  invited  to  accompany 
him  to  Iowa  as  his  private  secretary.  An  Iowa  newspaper 
of  that  day  paid  a high  compliment  to  “two  cultured  and 
accomplished  young  men  who  came  with  the  Governor.”  I. 
only  know  that  one  of  these  gifted  young  men  was  Theodore 
S.  Parvin — the  name  of  the  other  I am  unable  to  state.  A 
Governor’s  private  secretary  should  be  as  good  a man  as  the 
Governor  himself — his  equal  in  mental  culture  and  capacity 
for  intellectual  labor.  Such  a helper  Mr.  Parvin  proved 
himself  to  be.  This  was  the  commencement  of  an  active 
friendship  which  only  ended  with  the  death  of  the  Governor,, 
at  Iowa  City,  in  1853.  How  useful  young  Parvin  became  to 
the  Governor  and  how  implicitly  he  was  trusted  we  shall 
see  further  on. 

Theodore  Sutton  Parvin  was  born  in  Cedarville,  Cum- 
berland county,  New  Jersey,  on  the  15th  day  of  January, 
1817,  and  had  therefore  entered  upon  his  85th  year.  His 
death  occurred  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  on  the  28th  day  of 
June,  1901.  Of  his  boyhood  and  youth  I am  unable  to  speak,, 
though  we  may  confidently  believe  that  his  early  life  was 
characterized  by  sobriety,  industry,  and  thorough  devotion 
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to  the  studies  which  fitted  him  so  admirably  for  his  future 
career  of  usefulness  and  honor.  He  and  Gov.  Lucas  settled 
in  the  future  city  of  Burlington,  then  a small  village.  In 
August  of  that  year  he  appeared  before  the  Hon.  Thomas  S. 
Wilson,  of  Dubuque,  then  an  associate  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Territory,  as  an  applicant  for  admission  to  prac- 
tice at  the  bar.  An  interesting  anecdote  concerning  that 
event  has  been  narrated  to  the  writer.  I am  not  certain, 
however,  but  it  may  have  been  published  heretofore;  at  all 
events,  it  is  worth  repeating.  Judge  Wilson  was  at  that  time 
only  22  or  23  years  of  age — quite  a juvenile  piece  of  timber 
from  which  to  construct  a justice  of  the  supreme  court.  But 
he  acquitted  himself  with  such  ability  and  dignity  that  he 
remained  in  the  judiciary  a long  time  afterwards.  Hpon  his 
arrival  in  the  little  village  of  Dubuque,  Mr.  Parvin  repaired 
at  once  to  the  residence  of  Judge  Wilson.  Upon  knocking 
at  the  door  it  "was  opened  by  a very  young  man,  a mere  boy 
in  appearance.  After  the  first  greeting  he  asked:  “Is  your 
father  at  home?”  “He  is  not  here,”  was  the  reply,  “but 
what  do  you  wish?”  “Why,  I came  to  see  Judge  Wilson.” 
“Well,  sir,  I am  Judge  Wilson.  What  can  I do  for  you?” 
Quickly  recovering  from  his  surprise,  he  said:  “I  came  to 
apply  for  admission  to  the  practice  of  the  law.”  He  was  at 
once  cordially  invited  to  come  in.  I can  give  none  of  the 
particulars  of  the  examination,  but  when  he  left  the  house 
he  carried  with  him  a certificate  of  admission  “to  practice 
in  all  courts  of  record  in  the  territory  aforesaid.”  This 
certificate  was  written  out  and  signed  by  “T.  S.  Wilson, 
one  of  the  associate  judges  of  the  supreme  court  in  and 
for  the  territory  of  Iowa.”  There  were  no  printed  blanks 
for  that  purpose  in  those  days.  This  was  the  first  admission 
of  an  attorney  in  the  territory,  and  the  original  certificate 
several  years  ago  found  a permanent  lodgment  in  The 
Aldrich  Collection  of  autograph  letters,  manuscripts  and 
portraits  now  in  the  State  Historical  Building. 

During  this  same  year  Gov.  Lucas,  whose  Andrew  Jack- 
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son  face  used  to  appear  on  the  bills  of  the  old  State  Bank  of 
Iowa,  appointed  Mr.  Parvin  Territorial  Librarian.  About 
this  time  he  sent  him  east  to  purchase  books  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Territorial  library — the  basis  of  the  present  State 
library — to  the  amount  of  $5,000.  On  his  return  Grov.  Lucas 
receipted  to  him  for  the  books,  and  the  receipt,  with  Mr. 
Parvin’s  commission  as  librarian,  are  also  in  the  Collection 
above  mentioned. 

Right  here  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  what  I have  written 
elsewhere  and  more  than  once:  Mr.  Parvin  should  have  been 
kept  in  the  position  of  Territorial  and  State  Librarian  from  that 
time  forward  during  his  active  life,  for  he  has  had  few  equals 
in  the  Middle  West  as  a collector  of  literary  wares,  books,  an- 
tiquities, materials  for  history,  etc.,  etc.  Wisconsin  had  such 
a worker — Lyman  0.  Draper,  who  retained  his  position  until 
1887,  when  he  was  forced  to  retire  by  reason  of  the  infirmi- 
ties of  age.  Draper  was  just  such  an  active,  energetic, 
earnest  collector,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  Wisconsin  pos- 
sesses collections  surpassing  all  others  in  the  West,  and 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  Union.  Mr.  Parvin  was  not  retained, 
and  our  State  drifted  into  the  senseless  policy  of  appointing 
librarians— with  few  exceptions — for  political  reasons  and 
for  short  terms.  As  a natural  consequence  the  libraries  of 
both  states  have  been  most  conspicuous — one  for  its  extent 
■and  value,  and  the  other  for  its  moderate  proportions  aside 
from  the  department  of  law.  I have  always  believed  that 
had  Mr.  Parvin  been  retained  in  that  office,  Iowa  would  have 
been  fully  abreast  of  Wisconsin.  The  State  would  now 
possess  invaluable  collections,  and  best  of  all,  they  would 
have  cost  the  State  comparatively  little  beyond  the  expense 
of  housing  and  taking  care  of  them.  In  making  such  col- 
lections the  great  point  of  difficulty  is  in  getting  the  proper 
quarters  for  their  arrangement  and  display.  Gifts  naturally 
flow  into  libraries  and  museums  as  if  by  gravitation — if  the 
collector  is  wide  awake  and  alert,  like  Parvin  and  Draper. 
Had  Mr.  Parvin  been  retained  the  great  collection  would 
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long  ago  have  become  precious  beyond  any  estimate. 
It  is  strange  that  the  men  who  made  our  laws  failed  to  real- 
ize and  comprehend  facts  so  simple  and  palpable. 

The  next  position  to  which  Mr.  Parvin  was  appointed  was 
that  of  district  attorney  for  the  middle  district  of  Iowa,  in 
the  year  1839.  In  1840  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  ter- 
ritorial council.  From  1847  to  1857  he  was  clerk  of  the 
United  States  district  court.  In  1840-50  he  was  county 
judge.  This  was  a position  in  those  days  of  much  power 
and  responsibility,  as  these  so-called  judges  not  only  exer- 
cised all  the  duties  of  surrogates  or  probate  judges,  but  also 
(with  more  of  real  power)  discharged  most  of  the  functions 
now  exercised  by  the  boards  of  county  supervisors.  They  could 
lay  out  roads,  build  bridges  or  court  houses,  and  run  their 
counties  into  almost  any  depth  of  indebtedness.  Some  north- 
western counties  were  more  than  twenty  years  paying  the 
debts  incurred  in  the  reign  of  the  county  judges.  The  eastern 
counties  happily  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  that  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Parvin’s  administration  was  both  clean  and  suc- 
cessful. He  was  for  one  term  register  of  the  state  land  office, 
1857-8.  From  1860  to  1870  he  was  professor  of  the  natural 
sciences  in  the  Iowa  State  University,  acting  also  as  secretary 
of  the  Iowa  Historical  Society  during  the  years  1864,  ’5  and 
’6.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Annals  of  Iowa 
which  he  edited  many  years.  He  was  a valued  contributor 
to  its  pages  from  the  beginning.  Those  old  volumes  have 
become  so  precious  that  librarians  and  historical  students  are 
now  asking  for  their  republication. 

Doubtless  the  most  important  service  rendered  by  Mr. 
Parvin  to  the  State  of  Iowa — far-reaching  in  its  consequences — 
was  his  aid  in  defeating  the  constitution  of  1844.  The  con- 
stitutional convention  of  that  year  named  the  Missouri  river 
as  the  western  boundary  of  the  proposed  State,  but  congress 
curtailed  these  fair  dimensions  by  cutting  off  from  north  to 
south  about  one-third  of  the  proposed  area  bordering  on  the 
Missouri  river  and  sent  the  constitution  back  to  be  ratified 
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HON.  THEODORE  S.  PARVIN’S  COMMISSION  AS  TERRITORIAL  LIBRARIAN. 

The  original  document  from  which  Lite  above  engraving  was  made,  is  now  preserved  in  The  Aldrich  Collection,  in  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa. 
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by  a vote  of  the  people.  The  late  Lieutenant-Governor 
Enoch  W.  Eastman,  Major  Frederick  D.  Mills,*  and  T,  S. 
Parvin,  vigorously  stumped  the  territory  in  opposition  to  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  and  at  each  of  two  elections  the 
following  year  it  was  rejected.  If  the  reader  will  take  any 
map  of  Iowa  and  rule  off  one-third  of  its  territory  from  north 
to  south  on  the  western  side,  he  will  readily  see  and  appre- 
ciate what  the  State  would  have  been  deprived  of  by  the 
adoption  of  that  constitution.  It  required  stalwart  courage 
on  the  part  of  these  eloquent  young  men  to  oppose  what  it 
is  no  injustice  to  call  an  iniquity — for  the  adoption  of  that 
constitution  was  demanded  by  the  leading  political  influences 
of  the  territory,  sustained  and  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion at  Washington.  There  were  United  States  senatorships 
to  be  fllled,  and  other  choice  plums  to  be  distributed,  and 
men  who  were  looking  for  promotion  were  in  a hurry  to  see 
the  territory  blossom  into  a State!  The  credit  of  preventing 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1844  is  due  to  Theodore 
S.  Parvin  and  his  two  associates  on  the  stump. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Freemasonry  into  Iowa  in  1840, 
Judge  Parvin  has  been  its  foremost  representative.  He 
served  as  grand  master  in  1852.  For  some  time  before  that 
year  he  had  been  grand  secretary.  At  the  end  of  his 
grand  mastership  he  was  again  chosen  grand  secretary,  a 
position  he  held  until  his  death.  Through  his  timely  and 
persistent  efforts  the  headquarters  of  the  fraternity  were  es- 
tablished at  Cedar  Rapids  in  1885.  A fund  of  some  $20,000 
had  been  accumulated  and  this  was  wisely  devoted  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a large  flre-proof  grand  lodge  museum  and  library  build- 
ing. For  many  years,  probably  as  far  back  as  18-40,  he  had 
been  a collector  of  the  publications  of  various  secret  orders, 
especially  those  relating  to  Masonry.  These,  with  rare  gen- 
erosity, he  presented  to  the  grand  lodge  of  Iowa,  continuing 
his  collections  with  a zeal  which  knew  no  abatement  and  only 

♦Major  Frederick  I).  Mills  commanded  a battalion  in  the  war  with  Mexico  and  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Churubusco,  August  20, 1847. 
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ceased  with  his  life.  That  library  now  contains  more  Masonic 
books  than  any  other  in  the  world,  aside  from  those  relating 
to  all  other  secret  orders.  But  it  is  by  no  means  narrowed 
down  to  these  specialties.  It  contains  many  early  books  and 
documents  relating  to  Iowa,  with  considerable  collections  in 
history  and  general  literature,  making  up  a library  at  once 
varied  and  comprehensive,  aside  from  its  leading  feature. 
There  is  also  a large  collection  of  miscellaneous  books  pub- 
lished in  this  State.  The  new  and  commodious  edifice  gave 
Mr.  Parvin  ample  room  and  scope  to  indulge  his  born  pro- 
clivity for  collecting.  It  would  be  a difficult  task  to  attempt 
to  set  forth  the  contents  of  the  building.  The  museum  has 
grown  so  rapidly  that  more  space  is  necessary  for  the  ade- 
quate display  of  the  constantly  accumulating  materials. 
These  include  geological  and  natural  history  specimens,  pre- 
historic stone  implements,  arms,  coins,  autograph  letters, 
manuscripts,  works  of  art,  and  hundreds  of  objects  which 
may  be  set  down  as  curios  or  bric-a-brac.  One  new  and  very 
interesting  item  had  just  been  received  at  the  time  of  one  of 
my  visits.  It  was  an  especially  fine  collection  of  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmites  from  the  Dubuque  mineral  caves,  suf- 
ficient to  fill  a large  case.  These  were  searched  for  and 
brought  out  of  the  underground  darkness  by  Mr.  N.  K.  Par- 
vin, the  son,  and  for  many  years  a most  worthy  and  efficient 
coadjutor  of  the  grand  secretary.  These  formations  were 
known  to  be  very  beautiful  and  most  desirable  additions  to 
the  museum,  and  there  seemed  no  other  way  to  get  them  than 
by  personal  effort.  The  best  thought  connected  with  these 
interesting  objects  is  that  they  grew  into  forms  of  beauty 
beneath  our  own  soil.  Such  is  the  spirit  with  which  the  Par- 
vins  have  always  labored  in  building  up  their  Masonic  Mu- 
seum and  Library,  which  years  ago  became  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  enterprises  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Parvin,  as  I have  sufficiently  set  forth,  was  a most 
intelligent  as  well  as  an  omnivorous  and  almost  universal  col- 
lector. A great  many  of  these  collectors  are  a stingy  sort  of 
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folk.  That  would  seem  to  be  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  for  a collector,  like  Oliver  Twist,  is  “always  wanting 
more.”  Things  must  be  kept  or  there  can  be  no  collection. 
Mr.  Parvin,  although  so  earnest  and  devoted  a collector  him- 
self, was  always  liberal  and  helpful  to  other  lowans  in  the 
same  work.  I have  personally  known  him  to  hand  over 
rare  and  cherished  objects  to  a brother  collector,  who  seemed 
to  be  looking  upon  them  with  longing  eyes.  He  was  anxious 
that  other  state  collections  should  be  kept  growing.  Neither 
selfishness  nor  envy  entered  into  his  mental  constitution. 

To  the  library  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
library  of  the  State  University,  the  State  Library,  the  State 
Historical  Society,  the  State  Historical  Department  and  The 
Aldrich  Collection,  he  has  been  an  open-handed,  liberal  con- 
tributor— and  to  all  but  the  two  last  named,  for  a longer  period 
than  the  life-time  of  a generation.  To  the  first  he  has  given 
large  collections  of ‘scientific  books,  and  many  specimens  of 
great  interest  to  the  students  of  natural  history,  ethnology 
and  archaeology ; and  the  library  of  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety at  Iowa  City  owes  to  him  a large  portion  of  its  most 
precious  contents.  His  gift  of  early  Iowa  documents  is  val- 
uable beyond  estimate — for  it  is  now  quite  impossible  to  du- 
plicate it.  And  to  these  he  added  bound  files  of  early  and 
later  Iowa  newspapers,  and  a large  case  filled  with  geologi- 
cal specimens,  prehistoric  stone  implements,  with  many  out- 
of-the-way  objects  and  curios  of  greater  or  less  value. 

His  gifts  to  the  Iowa  State  Library  of  early  statute  laws 
and  public  documents  were  valuable  beyond  estimate.  Printed 
at  first  in  small  editions,  they  had  gone  entirely  out  of  print 
and  could  be  had  nowhere  else.  This  rare  generosity  enti- 
tles him  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  every  intelligent  Iowan, 
for  without  these  precious  documents,  many  important  points 
of  our  history  would  forever  remain  undetermined. 

His  memory  will  be  perpetuated  in  all  the  directions 
named.  The  memories  of  men  stand  little  chance  of  preser- 
vation unless  they  are  embalmed  in  printed  books  which  are 
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gathered  into  public  libraries.  If  memories  are  not  so  per- 
petuated they  speedily  perish.  Of  the  Iowa  men  who  filled 
the  public  eye  twenty-five  years  ago,  how  few  are  remem- 
bered today ! They  have  come  and  gone  like  the  ephemeras 
of  a soft  night  in  June!  But  in  the  libraries  I have  named 
the  reader  in  distant  future  years,  will  find  multiplied  and 
most  precious  gifts  from  the  free  and  ever-generous  hand  of 
Theodore  S.  Parvin.  They  will  also  preserve  the  names  and 
records  of  other  men,  and  not  at  all  unlikely,  of  many  who 
looked  upon  his  own  work  with  coldness  and  distrust,  doing 
their  best  to  thwart  or  embarrass  him  in  his  earnest  and  pat- 
riotic efforts.  No  other  Iowa  man  has  built  for  himself  so 
many,  or  such  permanent  and  abiding  monuments;  and  if,  as 
Daniel  Webster  said,  speaking  of  himself,  “the  mould  shall 
gather  upon  his  memory,”  there  will  be  plenty  of  students  of 
Iowa  history,  who  will  scrape  the  moss  from  the  inscriptions. 

All  honor,  then,  to  the  memory  of  him,  the  pioneer  in 
this  patriotic  work — the  preservation  of  the  materials  of  early 
and  later  Iowa  history.  His  will  be  one  of  the  few  names  of 

Iowa  men  which  will  be  imperishable. 

* * 

* 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Parvin  was  but  slight 
— though  I had  known  him  well  since  1857  by  reputation, 
and  had  met  him  occasionally  at  the  capitol  of  the  State — 
up  to  the  organization  of  the  Pioneer  Law  Makers’  Associa- 
tion in  1886.  From  that  time  forward  our  relations  grew 
into  a cordial  and  friendly  intimacy.  He  soon  learned  what 
I had  in  view  in  relation  to  founding  and  building  up  an 
Iowa  Historical  Department  and  Museum,  and  no  man  or 
enterprise  ever  had  a more  truly  devoted  friend  than  he  be- 
came to  me  and  my  effort.  He  had  long  been  recognized  as 
the  pioneer  collector  and  museum  builder  in  our  State — anx- 
ious to  extend  his  own  work — but  he  gave  me  every  possible 
aid  and  encouragement.  His  generosity  lay  not  altogether 
in  words,  but  he  made  the  Department  generous  gifts  and 
pointed  the  way  to  secure  others.  He  many  years  ago  secured 
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Showing  the  expenditure  of  $5,031..57  for  the  first  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  of  Iowa  Territory.  The  original  paper  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Parvin  to  The  Aldrich  Collection  of  Autograph  Letters,  Manuscripts  and  Portraits  now  in  the  Iowa  Historical  Department. 
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a fine  oil  portrait  of  himself  by  George  H.  Yewell,  N.  A.  That 
had  been  hanging  in  the  State  Library,  but  he  recently  ex- 
pressed a strong  preference  that  it  should  be  placed  perma- 
nently in  the  Historical  Art  Koom  under  my  charge.  I could 
always  ask,  and  always  received,  his  hearty  cooperation  and 
judicious  advice.  He  was  as  generous  as  he  was  uniformly 
just.  If  an  article  reached  his  collection  which  the  general 
judgment  would  say  should  belong  to  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment of  the  State,  he  was  ready  to  turn  it  over  at  once.  Ours 
was  an  instance  where  two  of  a trade  agreed. 

At  one  period,  about  the  years  1891-3,  he  and  his  work  had 
many  enemies  in  the  Masonic  order,  and  at  one  of  the  elec- 
tions his  majority  for  grand  secretary  was  but  a single  vote. 
This  was  due  to  two  causes — 1st,  a feud  in  the  order  arising 
out  of  some  question  of  rites  or  discipline,  not  known  to  the 
outside  world;  and  2d,  from  opposition  to  the  founding  and 
development  of  the  Masonic  Library  and  Museum.  The 
Library  and  Museum  at  that  time  passed  through  the  most 
critical  period  of  their  existence.  Many  doubted  the  utility 
of  such  a work — having  no  appreciation  of  its  necessity  or 
uses.  Some  openly  favored  largely  using  the  yearly  accu- 
mulating funds  in  banqueting  and  junketing.  In  this  respect 
the  Masonic  fraternity  did  not  vary  from  many  other  secret 
or  public  organizations  extant  then  and  afterwards.  This 
social  work,  the  ambition  to  have  “a  good  time,”  absorbs 
many  great  energies  and  prevents  more  than  one  associ- 
ation from  achieving  any  high  and  permanent  purpose.  I 
would  not  decry  the  social  feature,  but  why  not  also  have  in 
view  the  accomplishment  of  permanent  purposes,  looking  to 
noble  and  patriotic  ends?  That  idea  was  evidently  Parvin’s 
inspiration  at  that  most  critical  period,  as  it  had  been  for 
more  than  half  a century.  I visited  him  on  one  of  his 
gloomiest  days  in  that  time  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 
His  determination  to  struggle  on  was  not  in  the  least  shaken, 
but  his  opposition  was  so  bitter  and  his  election  had  been 
achieved  with  such  effort  and  won  by  so  small  a margin  that 
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the  outlook  was  a gloomy  one.  I know  that  he  had  fears 
that  his  tenure  of  grand  secretary  and  librarian  might  be 
very  brief.  He  was  certainly  setting  his  house  in  order  pre- 
paratory to  leaving  it.  Possibilities  in  that  direction  could 
not  be  ignored,  nor  did  they  inspire  cheerfulness.  The 
statements  in  this  paragraph  I believe  to  be  absolutely  cor- 
rect, though  I depend  wholly  upon  my  recollection  of  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Parvin  and  others. 

But  what  splendid  results  came  from  that  majority  of  a 
single  vote?  The  Masonic  Library  and  Museum  were  saved 
to  the  order  and  the  people  of  Iowa,  and  Parvin  was  retained 
to  carry  forward  and  develop  his  wise  plans  which  reach  out 
into  the  long  future.  “One  majority”  had  turned  the  tide,  and 
his  opposition  faded  out  and  was  heard  of  no  more.  From  that 
time  his  great  undertaking  steadily  grew  in  appreciation  and 
popularity.  As  his  plans  and  purposes  became  more  distinctly 
understood,  so  his  own  hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
great  fraternity  yearly  increased.  He  was  re-elected  year 
after  year  as  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Grand  Lodge.  His 
last  election  took  place  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  but 
a few  days  to  live,  and  a committee  was  sent  to  carry  the 
news  to  him  on  his  death  bed.  Such  positions  of  implicit 
trust  and  confidence,  continued  for  half  a century,  seldom 
come  to  any  one.  To  no  other  Iowa  man  has  been  vouchsafed  a 
career  so  unique,  or  in  a larger  measure  useful  to  the  State 
and  the  people.  Never  an  office-seeker,  he  was  in  public 
life  from  the  time  he  crossed  the  Mississippi  until  he 
breathed  his  last.  His  life  was  filled  with  good  works  and 
they  live  after  him. 


Jaked  Febguson  died  at  Decorah,  Iowa,  September  1, 
1895,  He  was  born  at  Bolton,  Conn.,  February  11,  1791, 
and  was  therefore  101  years,  6 months  and  19  days  old.  He 
was  a soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  believed  by  his 
friends  to  have  been  its  last  survivor  in  Iowa. 
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ROBERT  S.  FINKBINE  AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES  IN 
THE  ERECTION  OF  THE  IOWA  CAPITOL. 


BY  HON.  PETER  A.  DEY. 

I have  been  asked  by  some  of  my  friends  to  write  out  the 
remarks  I made  at  Mr.  Finkbine’s  funeral.  As  there  are 
some  facts  that  are  probably  known  only  to  myself,  it  will  be 
necessary,  to  give  a correct  view  of  the  situation  and  the  re- 
lations of  parties  to  each  other,  for  me  to  go  further  into 
detail  than  was  suitable  on  that  occasion.  This  is  my  reason 
for  bringing  in  the  early  history  of  the  Capitol  building  be- 
fore Mr.  Finkbine’s  connection  with  it. 

The  General  Assembly,  by  an  act  approved  April  13, 
1870,  appointed  a board  of  Capitol  Commissioners  consisting 
of  one  member  from  each  of  the  congressional  districts  of 
the  State,  two  commissioners  at  large — Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge 
and  Hon.  James  F.  Wilson,  named  in  the  act — and  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  ex-officio  president  of  the  board.  If  practi- 
cable, the  management  of  the  work  should  be  under  the 
charge  of  an  Iowa  superintendent,  and  preference  should  be 
given  Iowa  material.  Under  this  latter  clause  the  board 
made  chemical  and  physical  tests  of  the  building  stones  of 
the  State,  more  thorough  and  complete  than  had  been  made 
before  or  have  been  since.  As  the  result  of  these  they 
adopted  for  the  foundation  the  oolitic  limestone  which  is  found 
on  the  Iowa  river  in  Tama  county,  and  which  seemed  to  have 
successfully  withstood  all  the  tests.  Some  newspaper  at- 
tacked the  oolitic  stone,  claiming  that  it  would  not  resist  the 
action  of  water  and  frost.  This  attack  was  followed  by  many 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  State,  and  the  board  losing  all  con- 
fidence in  their  tests,  hastened  to  undo  their  work  and  select- 
ed the  Bear  Creek  stone,  found  in  an  undeveloped  quarry, 
which  had  never  been  tested  by  use  or  otherwise.  This  selec- 
tion satisfied  everybody,  and  criticism  ceased.  The  Bear 
Creek  stone  would  seem  to  have  been  good,  but  the  quarry 
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ran  out  and  failed  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount;  the  re- 
maining stone  put  in  the  foundation  by  this  board  were  ob- 
tained in  Van  Buren  county  from  Rock  Creek.  The  latter, 
while  possibly  good  stone,  were  quarried  late  in  the  fall,  and 
being  full  of  water  were  badly  shattered  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1871  and  1872.  An  investigating  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  took  a great  deal  of  testimony  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  masonry  in  the  foundations.  Among 
them  Guy  Wells,  an  eminent  engineer  and  contractor,  after 
examining  the  walls,  reported  that  sixty-seven  stone  should 
be  removed.  This  unfortunate  condition  brought  more  cen- 
sure upon  the  commission  than  was  deserved.  The  Demo- 
cratic papers  attacked  them  bitterly  because  they  were  se- 
lected on  purely  partisan  lines.  The  Republican  papers 
failed  to  defend  because  the  proof  of  a lack  of  either  knowl- 
edge or  capacity  was  evident. 

The  general  assembly  of  1872  retired  the  old  board  and 
selected  four  commissioners,  two  from  each  political  party. 
The  act  amended  and  approved  April  10,  1872,  read  as  fol- 
lows: “There  shall  be  established  a board  of  commissioners 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  who  shall  be  ex-oflBcio  president 
of  the  board,  John  G.  Foote  of  Des  Moines  county,  Maturin 
L.  Fisher  of  Clayton  county,  and  R.  S.  Finkbine  and  Peter 
A.  Dey  of  Johnson  county.”  The  members  of  this  board 
were  required  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $50,000,  and  were 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  law  in  re- 
spect to  the  erection  of  the  capitol.  Their  first  important 
duty  was  to  inspect  the  work  already  done  and  remove  any 
part  thereof,  that,  in  their  judgment,  did  not  conform  to  pro- 
per standards  of  material  and  workmanship.  They  were  lim- 
ited to  the  expenditure  of  $1,380,000,  which  was  appropri- 
ated, and  were  required  to  direct  their  action  with  a view  of 
the  completion  of  the  building  for  the  sum  of  $1,500,000 — 
$100,000  to  be  expended  in  that  year,  and  $125,000  annu- 
ally thereafter. 

As  I am  the  only  one  left  of  the  men  selected,  I feel  that 
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I can  speak  freely,  for  there  is  no  association  of  my  entire 
life  that  I look  back  to  with  more  satisfaction.  John  Gr. 
Foote  was  a merchant  who  had  been  reasonably  successful  in 
the  management  of  his  personal  matters,  and  had  practically 
retired  at  the  time  he  came  upon  the  board.  Strictly  hon- 
est and  conscientious,  he  treated  every  matter  that  came  up 
as  he  did  his  own  affairs,  and  although  liberal  within  the 
lines  of  strict  justice,  he  never  allowed  sentiment  or  friend- 
ship to  warp  his  judgment.  He  was  early  made  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  and  held  that  position  uninterruptedly 
until  the  commission  was  discharged  by  legislative  enact- 
ment. So  accurately  were  his  accounts  kept,  (all  payments 
going  through  his  hands,)  that  the  experts  appointed  by  Grov. 
Wm.  Larrabee,  after  months  of  examination,  found  a dis- 
crepancy of  about  two  dollars,  which  Mr.  Foote  always  insist- 
ed was  their  error,  not  his.  He  did  not  claim  any  special 
knowledge  of  mechanical  construction,  nor  what  material  it 
was  best  to  use  under  various  conditions,  but  had  an  abiding 
faith  in  Mr.  Finkbine’s  judgment.  He  rarely  made  any  mis- 
takes. I happened  to  be  in  Burlington  a day  or  two  before 
his  death  and  saw  him.  He  said,  “I  can  live  but  a short 
time;  it  is  best  that  I should  go.  During  my  illness  I have 
thought  a great  deal  about  the  capitol  and  my  associates,  and 
it  has  been  a special  source  of  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  three  million  dollars  was  made  and 
that  there  was  no  criticism  from  any  source  on  the  board. 
I shall  die  happy  in  the  thought  that  the  building  of  the  cap- 
itol was  an  honest  and  wise  expenditure  of  public  money  and 
that  ours  was  a trust  faithfully  carried  out.” 

The  next  member  mentioned  in  the  law  was  Maturin  L. 
Fisher  of  Clayton  county.  Mr.  Fisher  had  been  president  of 
the  senate  and  a prominent  figure  in  political  and  educational 
matters  in  the  State.  To  the  study  of  architecture  he  had 
devoted  much  time  and  attention.  With  all  the  classic  orders 
he  was  familiar;  he  had  studied  the  gothic  and  the  renais- 
sance architecture.  He  knew  the  quarries  from  which  the 
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stone  in  all  the  great  buildings  of  Europe  were  taken,  and 
was  familiar  with  the  analysis  of  all  building  stone  promi- 
nently in  use.  Strictly  honest  in  thought  and  deed  and  with 
the  learning  of  the  scholar,  Mr.  Fisher  was  an  encyclopedia 
from  which  the  board  drew  information.  Like  Mr.  Foote  he 
had  to  depend  to  a certain  degree  upon  others  for  the  appli- 
cation of  what  he  knew  to  existing  circumstances.  His  death 
occurred  to  his  own  and  our  regret  before  the  building  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  give  him  the  full  idea  of  what  it  would 
be.  Mr.  Foreman,  his  successor,  was  a lawyer,  a man  of  con- 
siderable ability,  and  well  fitted  for  the  position.  The  diffi- 
cult questions  were,  however,  generally  settled  before  he 
came  on  the  board,  so  that  his  action  did  not  impress  itself 
as  strongly  as  that  of  the  earlier  members. 

Gen.  Ed  Wright  was  early  elected  secretary,  and  after- 
wards, assistant  superintendent.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
duties  of  his  position  with  an  energy  and  industry  that  made 
him  invaluable.  He  had  not  the  mechanical  or  technical 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Finkbine,  but  the  fidelity  with  which  he 
discharged  the  trust  gave  him  the  full  confidence  of  the 
board.  No  truer  man  ever  held  a public  office. 

The  original  board  in  their  final  report  made  the  recom- 
mendation that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  it  was  the  best 
policy  for  the  State  that  the  board  of  capitol  commissioners 
should  consist  of  not  to  exceed  three  persons,  in  which  both 
parties  should  be  represented,  who  should  be  appointed  for 
the  time  occupied  in  building  the  capitol,  subject  to  removal 
by  the  governor  or  legislature,  for  cause  only,  and  that  they 
should  be  paid  a salary  that  would  justify  them  in  giving 
their  whole  time  to  the  discharge  of  their  duties  during  the 
continuance  of  the  work. 

The  general  assembly  had  learned  by  experience  that  it 
was  not  wise  to  continue  the  construction  of  the  capitol  by  a 
purely  partisan  commission,  and  divided  the  members  between 
the  two  political  parties,  retaining  the  governor  as  chairman 
of  the  board.  Messrs.  Foote  and  Finkbine  were  selected  bw 
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Ihe  Kepublican  caucus;  Mr.  Fisher  and  myself  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic caucus.  My  selection  was  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Hon.  John  P.  Irish,  a member  of  the  house  from  Johnson 
county,  who  had  been  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the 
passage  of  the  law  and  the  appropriations.  His  brilliant  ad- 
dresses on  the  subject  always  filled  the  hall.  Among  the 
friends  of  the  measure  he  was  clearly  foremost. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  amended  act  the  gover- 
nor called  a meeting  of  the  board.  Mr.  Finkbine  and  I went 
to  Des  Moines  on  the  same  train.  For  the  first  time  we  talked 
over  the  duties  imposed  upon  us,  and  discussed  the  best 
methods  of  managing  tbe  work.  We  agreed  that  we  needed  a 
superintendent  who  was  more  than  capable.  Before  reach- 
ing Des  Moines  Mr.  Finkbine  said,  “I  would  like  to  be  super- 
intendent of  the  building.  Will  you  vote  for  me?”  My 
reply  was,  that  I would  rather  not  answer  that  question  now, 
but  if  insisted  upon  would  do  so.  I had  known  Mr.  Fink- 
bine about  fifteen  years,  but  only  slightly;  for  some  reason, 
possibly  political,  I was  prejudiced  against  him,  and  in  addi- 
tion had  grave  doubts  as  to  his  experience  and  capacity  to  fill 
the  place,  which  we  all  recognized  as  a difficult  one.  In 
fact  I knew  no  one  whom  I thought  quite  up  to  it.  Mr. 
Fisher  had  this  feeling  in  a greater  degree,  and  expressed  it 
to  me  in  strong  terms. 

After  one  or  two  meetings  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Fink- 
bine and  I should  examine  the  foundations  already  in  and 
report  what  repairs  were  deemed  necessary.  This  we  did 
thoroughly  and  carefully,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  day 
he  asked  what  my  conclusions  were.  To  my  answer  that 
every  stone  must  come  out,  he  replied,  “I  had  not  gone  as 
far  as  that,  but  perhaps  you  are  right.  Whether  the  capitol 
costs  the  State  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  or  less  is  a matter 
that  will  soon  be  forgotten,  but  any  failure  in  the  foundation 
will  be  a source  of  regret  as  long  as  the  building  stands.” 

As  stated  above,  the  commissioners  were  limited  in  the 
cost  of  the  building  to  an  expenditure  of  $1,500,000.  The 
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plans  adopted  by  the  former  board  were  not  changed  except 
in  detail,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that  for  the  purpose  de- 
signed it  would  even  now  be  difficult  to  better  them.  Mr. 
Finkbine  and  I were  designated  a committee  to  determine 
whether  the  plan  adopted  could  be  built  for  that  amount. 
Most  of  the  estimates  he  made.  We  reported  against  any 
changes  in  the  plan  already  adopted,  but  thought  the  build- 
ing could  be  put  under  roof  by  using  cheap  material,  iron 
columns,  wooden  floors,  and  common  glass,  and  that,  leaving 
off  domes  and  ornament  generally,  it  might  be  made  habit- 
able. 

The  next  general  assembly  gave  the  commission  $250,- 
000  in  addition  to  the  $1,500,000  already  appropriated  and 
instructed  them  to  put  in  proper  material.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  the  people  of  the  State  wanted  about  as  good 
a building  as  could  well  be  constructed,  and  for  this  were 
willing  to  pay  what  it  was  worth.  From  that  time  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  was  largely  eliminated  when  good  work  entered 
into  competition  with  inferior. 

It  was  necessary  to  remove  and  replace  the  defective  walls 
and  to  get  ready  for  future  operations.  Mr.  Finkbine  pro- 
posed to  take  charge  of  this  work,  as  a member  of  the  board, 
at  the  per  diem  flxed  in  the  law.  This  was  agreed  to.  The 
removal  of  the  old  walls  showed  such  a condition  of  disinte- 
gration that  the  board  had  no  fears  of  criticism  as  they 
dumped  off  the  grounds  the  refuse  of  what  had  cost  the 
State  $52,000.  In  arranging  and  organizing  his  forces,  and 
in  the  selection  of  stone  and  the  testing  cements,  Mr.  Fink- 
bine showed  a knowledge  that  belonged  to  an  expert,  and,  I 
think,  favorably  impressed  every  member  of  the  board.  It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  elected  superintendent  by  unan- 
imous vote,  and  from  that  time  he  had  no  more  hearty  sup- 
port than  from  the  Democratic  members,  who  gave  him  their 
fullest  confidence.  This  was  not  personal  friendship,  but  a 
thorough  conviction  that  no  better  man  could  be  found. 
Until  that  time  it  was  thought  that  the  experience  in  large 
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buildings  in  the  west  had  not  been  sufficient  to  produce  com- 
petent men  here.  As  time  passed  on,  new  questions  arose, 
but  I do  not  recall  a single  emergency  that  he  had  not  plan- 
ned to  meet.  He  knew  the  value  of  iron  work  and  iron  fram- 
ing quite  as  well  as  wood  work  and  made  his  figures  on  con- 
tract material  and  labor  that  were  always  reliable.  He  was  as 
familiar  with  the  strains  of  thrust  and  tension  as  a bridge 
builder,  and  at  the  same  time  knew  the  cost  of  quarrying, 
dressing  and  laying  stone,  and  the  relative  values  of  all  cements 
in  use.  Mr.  Piquenard,  the  architect,  died  during  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Shortly  afterward  I called  Mr.  Finkbine’s 
attention  to  what  I feared  was  a miscalculation  of  weight  on 
certain  columns.  He  said,  “I  will  figure  this.  You  are  an 
engineer  and  I a builder.  The  public  would  justly  hold  us 
responsible  for  any  failure.”  It  was  found  that  additional 
supports  were  necessary.  This  defect  was  remedied,  but 
under  conditions  that  detract  somewhat  from  the  symmetry 
of  the  corridors. 

Mr.  Finkbine  never  attempted  to  belittle  the  acts  of  oth- 
ers, simply  because  opportunity  offered.  He  was  always  de- 
sirous of  stating  their  positions  fully,  and  if  he  differed,  he 
combatted  their  strong  points  fairly  stated.  I wish  to  illus- 
trate this  trait  of  his  character,  as  there  was  at  one  time 
some  feeling  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  old  commission, 
arising  from  a misunderstanding  of  facts  that,  in  justice  to 
all,  should  be  fully  and  finally  corrected.  On  the  23d  day 
of  November,  1871,  the  corner  stone  of  the  new  capitol  was 
laid  with  due  ceremony.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  Hon. 
James  F.  Wilson,  Grovernor  Merrill  and  Hon.  John  A.  Kas- 
Bon,  and  a poem  was  read  by  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell.  On  the 
corner  stone  the  names  of  the  commissioners  and  the  archi- 
tect were  carved.  When,  in  removing  the  defective  stone  in 
the  foundation,  it  became  necessary  to  displace  this,  Mr. 
Finkbine  had  it  carefully  boxed  and  put  it  in  the  back  end 
of  one  of  the  warehouses.  The  reason  he  assigned  was  that 
if  it  were  seen  about  the  grounds,  some  one  would  be  inclined 
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to  make  this  excuse  for  criticising  the  old  board.  It  lay 
there  for  some  months.  During  the  code  session  a member 
of  the  house  introduced  a joint  resolution  which  directed  that 
the  names  should  be  removed  from  the  corner  stone  and  that 
the  word  “Iowa”  and  nothing  else  should  be  carved  upon  it. 
The  instructions  of  the  legislature  were  carried  out.  This 
violation  of  good  taste  and  the  obliteration  of  the  marks  of 
an  historic  event  were,  by  many,  charged  against  Mr.  Fink- 
bine,  as  taking  an  advantage  of  the  men  he  had  succeeded.  In 
his  nature  nothing  of  this  kind  could  exist,  and  every  pre- 
caution that  he  could  adopt  was  taken  to  prevent  just  what 
was  done. 

He  opposed  the  gilding  of  the  central  dome.  This  was 
largely  copied  from  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  which 
was  gilded.  His  idea  was  that  the  gilding  was  suggested  by 
the  bad  taste  and  the  predilection  for  tawdry  ornament  that 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  First  Empire.  When,  how- 
ever, the  gilding  was  determined  upon,  he  did  all  in  his  power 
to  have  the  work  well  done  and  seemed  to  all  intents  well 
satisfied.  He  never  afterward  criticised  it. 

I have  said  he  knew  accurately  the  value  of  labor  and 
material.  On  one  occasion  an  Indianapolis  firm  which  had 
done  some  considerable  work  about  the  capitol  was  asked  to 
bid  upon  some  iron  stairways  amounting  to  a few  thousand 
dollars.  Mr.  Finkbine  had  calculated  the  cost.  Upon  get- 
ting their  bid,  which  was  extremely  high,  he  wrote  them  a 
note  in  which  he  stated  that  their  figuring  man  was  proba- 
bly not  at  home.  Shortly  after  he  received  a telegram  that 
their  expert  would  be  in  Des  Moines  the  next  day.  As  I had 
seen  Mr.  Finkbine’s  figures,  I had  some  curiosity  to  compare 
them  and  found  a difference  of  only  twenty  dollars. 

There  was  one  peculiarity  about  Mr.  Finkbine  that  I have 
rarely  noticed  in  anyone  else.  He  had  had  very  good  early 
advantages,  and  his  attainments  in  scholarship  were  unusual 
among  mechanics  of  his  day.  He  had  learned  by  contact 
the  mental  processes  of  the  mechanic  and  day  laborer,  and  he 
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had  the  tact  to  draw  out  from  them  what  they  knew,  without 
seeming  to  be  a learner.  He  assumed  the  manners  and  fol- 
lowed closely  the  train  of  thought  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
mingled  and  rarely  failed  to  extract  something  that  he  might 
in  the  future  use.  He  was  a student  of  Miami  University, 
and  while  there  learned  how  to  study,  which  after  all  is  the 
great  desideratum  of  institutions  of  learning.  The  popular 
estimate  of  Mr.  Finkbine  is,  that  he  was  a rough  unhewn 
block,  and  that  out  of  his  inner  consciousness  he  evolved  the 
qualities  that  made  him  master  of  every  situation  in  which 
he  was  placed.  There  never  was  a greater  mistake.  He 
owed  more  than  any  man  in  his  line,  I ever  knew,  to  mental 
training  and  study.  This  was  balanced  by  that  broad  com- 
mon sense  that  prevented  him  from  being  a man  with  one 
idea.  He  was  a builder,  not  an  artist,  and  of  the  conceptions 
of  the  artist  he  knew  little;  but  the  model  once  made  he 
could  construct  it  in  marble,  stone,  or  metal  so  mechanically 
that  it  would  be  as  imperishable  as  the  material  in  which  it 
was  wrought.  An  example  of  this  occurred  in  the  north  and 
south  porticos  of  the  capitol.  The  entablature  between  the 
central  columns  was  of  sandstone ; the  space  so  great  that  the 
stone  was  hardly  able  to  bear  its  own  weight,  much  less  the 
mass  above.  Mr.  Finkbine  threw  an  arch  from  the  columns 
and  supported  the  stone  by  rods  fastened  to  the  entablature 
by  lewises,  all  of  which  were  so  concealed  that  probably  no 
one  has  ever  questioned  the  strength  of  the  material.  A 
Chicago  architect  meeting  this  same  difficulty  in  the  old 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  supported  his  entablature  by  heavy 
iron  girders  below  and  bolted  them  through,  disfiguring  the 
entire  front. 

In  this,  as  in  all  contingencies  that  arose,  Mr.  Finkbine 
had  thought  out  his  plans  and  was  ready  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies. This  ability  to  meet  every  emergency  of  life  as  it  arises, 
is,  in  my  judgment,  true  greatness. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  commission  was  dis- 
banded. Yet  Mr.  Finkbine’s  name  is  as  thoroughly  associ- 
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ated  as  ever  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  building  of  the 
capitol.  For  the  present  generation  it  is  his  memorial,  and 
may  remain  so  longer  than  carved  tablet  would  endure. 
Iowa  City,  July  20,  1901. 


TO  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  SALTER,  D.  D. 

BY  EEV.  CHA9.  E.  PEBKINS. 

Time  lays  his  burden  gently  on  the  head 

Of  those  high-minded  ones  who  love  the  truth, 

And  follow  her  high  lead.  With  stately  tread 
Their  feet  press  forward.  Gentleness  and  truth 
Their  course  inspire;  sweetness  and  light, 

Honor  and  faith  attend  their  steps  each  day. 

So  Time,  who  loves  the  righteous  soul,  his  flight 
Makes  manifest  as  softly  as  he  may. 

And  though  the  hair  be  silvered,  and  the  flesh 
Pale  to  a finer  whiteness,  in  the  eyes 
The  clear  light  shines,  while  warm  and  fresh, 

The  heart,  with  loving  fervor  ever  flies. 

And  year  by  year  the  mind  grows  yet  more  nobly  wise. 

Thus,  thanks  to  God,  life  writes  an  unstained  page, 

And  shines  most  glorious  in  the  gracious  youth  of  age. 

— Congregational  Iowa,  May,  1901. 


Beauties  op  Abolitionism. — When  abolition  was  preach- 
ing against  slavery  it  voted  so  that  Texas  should  be  annexed  and 
slavery  extended.  It  pretended  to  be  in  favor  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  black  laws  in  Ohio,  and  voted  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
the  friends  of  these  same  black  laws  might  get  into  power. 
Its  political  consistency  is  very  excruciating.  It  punishes 
where  it  pretends  to  heal — tortures  where  it  proposes  to 
soothe.  It  has  a most  lively  sympathy  for  the  suffering 
slave  and  permits  the  poor  to  die  at  its  own  door.  It  has  a 
holy  horror  of  wrong,  and  is  quite  contented  with  the  social 
evils  in  its  path.  Amiable  abolitionism!  Verily  thou  art  a 
contradiction. — Bloomington  Herald,  October  30,  1846. 
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REV.  WILLIS  HERVEV  B.IRRIS,  D.  D. 

Protestant  Episcopal  clersyman,  geologist,  and  educator— oiie  of  the  founders 
an<i  curator  of  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Academy  of  bciences. 


KEV.  WILLIS  HERVEY  BARKIS,  D.  D. 


BY  DE.  CHAELES  A.  WHITE. 

Professor  Willis  Hervey  Barris,  D.  D.,  died  at  his  home 
in  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  June  10th,  1901,  full  of  years  and 
honors  and  of  the  loving  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  His 
was  a life  of  such  usefulness  to  mankind,  such  devotion  to 
high  principles,  and  of  such  value  to  the  State  of  Iowa,  of 
which  he  was  a citizen  forty-six  years,  that  it  is  fitting  The 
Annals  should  contain  a record  of  at  least  its  principal  events 
and  activities. 

Dr.  Barris  was  born  in  Beaver  county,  Penn.,  on  July 
9th,  1821,  spent  the  years  of  his  early  boyhood  at  his  father’s 
home  and,  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  entered  Al- 
legheny college  at  Meadville,  Penn.  Upon  graduating  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1839,  he  entered  upon  a post-gradu- 
ate course  of  civil  engineering  in  the  same  college,  which 
course  he  completed  in  1841.  In  1854  Allegheny  college 
also  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  At  the  time 
of  his  graduation  the  study  of  geology  and  that  of  biological 
sciences  were  not  included  in  the  curriculum  of  any  Ameri- 
can college;  but  as  a boy  he  became  deeply  interested  in 
those  studies  and  as  he  grew  up  to  manhood  that  interest 
developed  into  mastery  of  several  branches,  of  which  geology 
and  paleontology  were  his  favorites,  and  in  which  he  prose- 
cuted original  studies  with  marked  success. 

Upon  completing  his  secular  college  studies,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  he  entered  regularly  upon  his  theological 
course  and  related  studies,  and  was  graduated,  in  1850, 
from  the  General  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York  city, 
the  oldest  theological  institution  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States.  He  was  ordained  priest  by 
Bishop  De  Lancey  of  New  York  on  September  19th,  1852. 

It  was  with  such  an  educational  equipment,  and  endowed 
by  nature  with  a most  congenial  and  catholic  spirit,  that  he 
entered  upon  his  chosen  life  work  in  1851,  when  he  became 
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assistant  to  the  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  church  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  the  Rev.  Henry  Lee,  who  afterward  became  bishop  of 
Iowa.  In  the  next  year  he  became  rector  of  St.  Luke’s 
church  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.  While  engaged  in  the  work  of 
this  village  parish  he  yielded  to  the  solicitation  of  Bishop 
Lee  and  also  removed  to  Iowa,  becoming  rector  of  Trinity 
church  at  Iowa  City  in  1855.  After  four  years’  labor  at 
Iowa  City,  in  1859,  he  became  rector  of  Christ  church  at 
Burlington,  Iowa,  where  he  lived  and  labored  until  1866. 
He  was  then  called  to  the  Ely  professorship  of  ecclesiastical 
history  (including  Greek  and  Hebrew)  in  the  theological 
department  of  Griswold  college  at  Davenport;  that  chair 
having  been  created  and  endowed  with  special  reference  to 
securing  the  services  of  Dr.  Barris  as  its  occupant.  He  ac- 
cepted that  important  position  and  performed  its  duties  with 
abundant  success  for  twenty-five  years. 

Although  Dr.  Barris  was  eminent  as  a scholar,  a scientist 
and  a citizen,  he  was  above  all  a churchman;  and  no  doubt 
his  great  services  to  the  church  at  whose  altars  he  ministered 
so  faithfully,  whose  youth  and  candidates  for  its  ministry  he 
instructed  so  thoroughly,  and  in  the  management  of  whose 
organic  and  charitable  affairs  he  took  so  active  a part  and 
performed  such  a multitude  of  laborious  services,  will  be  duly 
recorded  in  its  special  publications.  In  this  sketch,  therefore, 
I will  refer  to  him  mainly  as  a citizen,  a scientist,  and  a per- 
sonal friend. 

At  every  place  to  which  he  was  called  to  labor  for  the 
church  he  immediately  applied  himself  in  a hardly  less  ener- 
getic manner  to  two  secular  subjects.  One  was  a thorough 
investigation  of  the  geology  of  his  district,  and  the  other  a 
personal  identification  of  himself  with  the  intellectual  inter- 
ests of  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  both  within  and 
without  the  pale  of  his  church.  His  geological  investiga- 
tions were  accomplished  by  numerous,  and  often  long,  excur- 
sions on  foot,  and  occasional  journeys  by  conveyance;  and 
the  closeness  of  his  observations  made  all  their  results  of 
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scientific  value.  By  means  of  his  discreet  association  with 
his  fellow  citizens  he  became  fully  acquainted  with  the  educa- 
tional status  and  needs  of  the  whole  community,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  grades  of  instruction,  and  was  always 
ready  to  give  his  aid  and  counsel  toward  their  improvement. 
Wherever,  within  his  reach,  there  were  scientific  associations 
or  personal  material  for  their  formation,  he  at  once  became  a 
leading  spirit  in  their  organization  and  spared  no  pains  or 
labor  to  make  them  successful. 

These  important  secular  labors  of  Dr.  Barris  began  in 
Iowa  while  he  lived  at  Iowa  City.  There  he  studied  the 
Devonian  formation  of  the  Iowa  river  valley,  and  it  was  there 
he  became  a member  of  the  board  of  trustees  (which  after- 
ward became  the  board  of  regents)  of  the  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity, in  1858.  Upon  his  removal  to  Burlington  he  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a geological  locality  that,  because  of 
the  richness  of  its  rocks  in  certain  fossils,  especially  the 
Crinoids,  has  become  well  known  wherever  geology  is  stud- 
ied. He  at  once  began  the  investigation  of  these  rocks  and 
their  fossils,  made  large  collections  of  the  latter  and,  during 
his  whole  residence  at  Burlington,  he  contributed  largely  to 
the  creation  of  that  scientific  interest  with  which  the  Bur- 
lington limestone  is  now  regarded  by  all  geologists.  Por- 
tions of  his  collections  of  the  Burlington  fossils  went  to  the 
British  museum,  and  his  correspondence  shows  that  the  au- 
thorities of  that  great  institution  made  flattering  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  value.  But  the  most  important  portion  went 
to  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  a letter  from  its  founder.  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  scientific  value  of  the  work  that  Dr. 
Barris  was  then  doing  in  Burlington.  Furthermore,  a large 
number  of  the  new  forms  that  have  been  described  and  pub- 
lished in  works  by  various  authors,  notably  in  the  great  work 
of  Wachsmuth  and  Springer  on  the  Crinoids,  were  first  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Barris  in  the  Burlington  limestone  and  other 
Iowa  formations. 
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Much  as  he  loved  Burlington  and  its  rocks  and  hills,  he 
could  not  withstand  the  inducement  held  out  by  Griswold 
college  to  enter  upon  educational  work  there ; for  the  church 
had  no  better  field  of  labor  to  offer  any  man,  and  he  was 
known  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  work.  But  in  giving 
up  his  rectorship  at  Burlington  and  accepting  the  professor- 
ship at  Davenport  he  merely  changed  the  form  of  his  work 
for  the  church  and  gave  up  only  a part  of  his  paleontological 
studies.  Davenport  also  gave  him  a broader  field  for  scien- 
tific usefulness  than  he  had  before  enjoyed,  and  he  entered 
upon  his  work  there  with  singular  devotion.  As  soon  as  his 
college  work  was  well  established  at  Griswold  he  began  to 
make  a careful  study  of  the  geology  of  the  region  round 
about  Davenport,  and  from  time  to  time  he  published  valu- 
able articles  as  results  of  those  and  previous  studies,  mainly 
in  the  reports  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was 
largely  instrumental  in  founding  the  Davenport  Academy  and 
one  of  its  original  members.  He  was  made  a member  of  its 
board  of  trustees  at  its  first  meeting  and  was  elected  its  pres- 
ident in  1876.  He  held  other  important  offices  in  the  acad- 
emy, among  which  were  those  of  curator  and  corresponding 
secretary,  the  laborious  duties  of  which  he  performed  many 
years.  Indeed,  he  became  so  long  and  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  executive  work  of  that  important  institution  that 
the  citizens  of  Davenport,  and  even  the  members  of  the  Acad- 
emy, were  accustomed  to  think  of  it  in  connection  with  his 
personality. 

His  establishment  in  educational  work  at  Davenport  to- 
gether with  his  previous  and  continued  scientific  work,  made 
his  name  so  well  known,  not  only  within,  but  far  beyond,  the 
limits  of  his  State  that  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
various  scientific  societies,  and  in  1869  Griswold  college  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Many 
efforts  were  also  made  to  secure  his  services  in  other  institu- 
tions, both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  some  of  which  were  so 
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important  that  they  would  have  appealed  strongly  to  the 
ambition  of  the  ablest  men.  Although  these  “Macedonian 
cries”  were  responsively  appreciated  by  Dr.  Barris  he  saw 
the  line  of  his  duty  too  clearly  drawn  at  Davenport  to  justify 
him  in  severing  his  connection  with  it  there.  He  therefore 
wisely  remained  and  finished  his  life  work  there,  where  his 
opportunities  were  ample  and  his  surroundings  congenial. 

It  would  be  impossible,  except  in  an  exhaustive  memoir, 
to  discuss  the  various  ways  in  which  Dr.  Barris  made  him- 
self conspicuously  useful  as  a citizen,  or  to  trace  the  benefi- 
cent influence  of  his  life  and  teachings  upon  the  people,  both 
old  and  young,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Much  of  his 
work  and  influence  must  doubtless  go  unrecorded,  but  it  will 
be  only  with  death  that  those  who  knew  him  personally  will 
cease  to  derive  practical  benefit  from  them. 

Dr.  Barris  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss 
Caroline  M.  Harrison  of  Meadville,  Penn.,  to  whom  he  was 
united  October  7,  1840.  She  died  in  1850,  leaving  him  with 
two  young  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Mary  Elizabeth,  survives 
and  is  now  the  wife  of  Archdeacon  S.  R.  J.  Hoyt,  D.  D.,  of 
Davenport.  His  second  wife  was  Miss  Caroline  P.  Rathbone 
of  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  he  was  united  on  May  9,  1854. 
She  was  his  faithful  and  helpful  companion  through  all  the 
years  of  his  most  successful  and  abundant  labors,  and  now  sur- 
vives him.  Their  three  surviving  children  are  Carrie  Rath- 
bone,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Hammatt  of  Davenport,  and 
the  Misses  Amanda  Ganson  and  Bessie  Lovering  Barris. 

The  accompanying  portrait  represents,  to  a good  degree, 
his  personal  appearance,  and  suggests  something  of  his  per- 
sonality to  those  who  knew  him.  Those  who  were  thus  fav- 
ored, however,  will  not  need  this  memento  to  remind  them 
of  his  genial  manner,  his  frank  and  kindly  speech,  and  his 
quickly  responsive  interest  in  everything  that  is  good;  and 
he  was  disposed  to  see  “good  in  everything.”  His  tact 
and  affability  with  both  the  wise  and  the  ignorant  were  such 
that  no  one  was  ever  embarrassed  in  his  company,  and  his 
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sincerity  and  quiet  dignity  were  such  that  no  one  ever 
thought  of  taking  a liberty  in  his  presence.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  him  began  by  means  of  the  identity  of  the  sub- 
jects of  our  scientific  investigations,  and  we  often  met  for  an 
interchange  of  views.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  secure  his 
confidence,  and  my  privilege  to  call  him  my  friend  during 
more  than  forty  years;  and  I never  had  an  interview  with 
him,  or  received  a letter  from  him,  that  did  not  add  to  the 
sum  of  my  life’s  enjoyments,  to  my  stock  of  knowledge,  and 
to  my  confidence  in  humanity.  He  was  an  ideal  friend,  an 
eminently  useful  citizen,  a profound  scholar,  a most  efficient 
teacher,  and  a devoted  Christian  minister.  The  memory  of 
such  a man  is  a blessing  to  the  State. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Septembeb  6,  1901. 


Me.  Abeaham  Slimmee  of  Waverly  does  not  weary  in 
well  doing.  His  latest  philanthropic  proposal  is  for  a free 
hospital  for  Bremer  county.  He  proposes  to  give  his  home 
to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  same  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
hospital  purposes,  and  admission  to  be  free  to  people  of  all 
races  and  religions.  Here  is  a happy  state  of  affairs;  a Jew 
offers  to  give  his  money  over  to  the  care  of  a Catholic  order 
who  are  to  minister  to  the  welfare  of  a community  altogether 
Protestant. — Des  Moines  Leader,  Sept.  7,  1901. 


Death  of  James  G.  Edwaeds. — "We  are  pained  to  hear 
of  the  death  of  that  veteran  editor  and  kind-hearted  man, 
James  G.  Edwards,  late  of  The  Burlington  Hawlc-Eye.  Mr. 
E.  has  been  connected  with  the  press  of  Iowa  for  thirteen 
years.  In  1838  he  established  The  Hawk-Eye  in  Burling- 
ton, where  he  continued  its  publication  until  a few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death.  He  was  an  upright,  warm-hearted  man;  a 
bold  and  vigorous  writer,  and  an  estimable  citizen. 

— Keosauqua  American,  Aug.  9,  1851. 
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EDITORIAL  DE  R A R T M E N T . 


CHAKLES  MASON  AND  GEORGE  H.  YEWELL. 

Those  who  have  read  The  Annals  during  the  past  eight 
years  have  not  forgotten  the  several  articles  which  have 
thrown  a most  favorable  light  upon  the  character  and  public 
services  of  the  illustrious  Charles  Mason.  How  he  early  took 
his  stand  upon  legal  and  judicial  grounds  against  the  en- 
croachments of  human  slavery,  was  set  forth  in  the  first  case 
decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  Territory.  This  de- 
cision was  copied  into  The  Annals,  (3d  series,  Vol.  2,  pp. 
531-9,)  from  that  rare  first  volume  of  Iowa  Supreme  Court 
Reports  of  1839.  With  no  thought  of  disparaging  the  labors  of 
his  associates,  lawyers  and  judges  of  later  years  seem  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  performed  by  the 
Territorial  Supreme  Court  came  from  the  brain  and  pen  of 
Charles  Mason.  He  was  a many-sided,  exceedingly  able,, 
accomplished  man.  He  entered  West  Point  Military  Acad- 
emy July  1,  1825,  and  graduated  four  years  later  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  The  next  man  below  him  was  Robert  E.  Lee, 
afterwards  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  armies. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  O.  M.  Mitchell,  the  astronomer,  and 
several  others  who  afterwards  rose  to  eminence,  were  his 
classmates.  Immediately  upon  his  graduation  he  was  pro- 
moted to  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  en- 
gineers, and  chosen  principal  assistant  professor  of  engin- 
eering in  the  Military  Academy.  He  continued  teaching  un- 
til December  31,  1831,  when  he  resigned.  The  following 
year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.  He  was 
employed  as  editor  of  The  New  York  Evening  Post  during 
the  years  1835  and  ’36.  He  settled  in  Burlington,  Iowa, 
then  in  Michigan  territory,  in  1837,  where  he  became  aide- 
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de-camp  to  Gov.  Henry  Dodge.  He  was  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  Territory  July  4, 1838, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  until  May  16, 1847.  In  the  lat- 
ter year  he  acted  as  attorney  for  the  State  of  Iowa  in  the  ad- 
justment of  its  southern  boundary.  He  became  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  to  draft  an  entire  code  of  laws  for  the 
State  in  1848.  This  is  what  is  known  as  “The  Code  of  1851,” 
from  the  fact  that  that  was  the  year  in  which  it  was  adopted. 
From  this  time  forward  until  his  death,  February  22,  1882, 
at  Burlington,  he  held  various  state  and  federal  offices,  in  all 
of  which  he  gave  evidence  of  the  most  distinguished  ability. 

We  present  in  this  number  of  The  Annals  the  first  of 
two  articles  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  H.  Yewell,  N.  A., 
giving  his  recollections  of  Charles  Mason.  From  his  boy- 
hood Judge  Mason  was  perhaps  his  closest  and  most  valued 
friend — certainly  one  upon  whose  friendship  he  could  always 
rely.  The  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  the  writing  of  these 
articles  was  a labor  of  love  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Yewell. 
They  become  the  more  valuable  because  they  show  a side  of 
Mr.  Mason’s  character — graphically  told  in  his  own  private 
letters — of  which  there  has  hitherto  been  little  or  no  public 
knowledge.  He  realized  instinctivelv  that  the  struggling 
boy  had  real  genius  in  the  direction  of  art,  and  made  it  his 
business  to  seek  his  acquaintance,  learn  his  ambitions,  and 
give  him  early  and  substantial  encouragement  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studies.  Aside  from  such  facts  as  bear  upon 
his  own  affairs,  Mr.  Yewell  makes  reference  to  a cruel  slan- 
der which  was  circulated  against  Judge  Mason.  This  he  en- 
tirely  refutes.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  Judge  Ma- 
son tendered  his  services  to  the  government  in  any  capacity 
in  which  he  could  be  useful.  Having  been  educated  by  the 
nation,  and  graduated  with  such  honors,  there  would  seem 
to  have  been  little  doubt  that  he  was  fitted  for  active  service 
and  a high  command  in  the  army  of  the  Union.  His  offer 
not  only  received  no  attention,  but  he  was  denounced  as  a 
“copperhead,”  a man  whese  sympathies  were  against  the 
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Union  and  with  the  Southern  Confederacy.  He  had  too 
much  pride  to  beg  government  or  state  officials  for  a mere 
position.  This  slander,  as  Mr.  Yewell  shows,  was  wholly 
without  foundation.  Not  only  was  Charles  Mason  as  loyal 
to  the  government  as  any  man  in  our  State,  but  he  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  judicial  protection  of  a colored 
man  who  would  otherwise  possibly  have  been  given  up  to  an 
alleged  owner  in  Missouri.  He  had  no  love  for  “the  peculiar 
institution,”  as  slavery  was  called  in  those  days.  It  is  to 
the  lasting  honor  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Iowa  Territory  that 
the  first  decision  of  its  supreme  court  discharged  the  alleged 
fugitive  slave,  Ralph,  “from  all  custody  and  constraint,”  and 
permitted  him  to  go  free.  That  decision  was  written  by 
Judge  Mason  and  will  remain  as  long  as  Iowa  has  a history. 

Readers  of  The  Annals  will  prize  the  information  which 
Mr.  Yewell’s  recollections  present  relative  to  his  own  career, 
though  he  tells  the  story  very  modestly.  The  interest  of 
Judge  Mason  in  the  boy  arose  from  seeing  his  crayon  carica- 
tures of  men  and  events  in  Iowa  City  more  than  fifty  years 
ago.  Some  of  those  drawings  are  still  preserved  on  the  walls 
of  the  State  Historical  Society,  where  they  are  valued  be- 
yond price.  Mr.  Yewell  became  a student  under  Thomas 
Hicks  in  New  York,  and  later  a pupil  of  Thomas  Couture,  in 
Paris.  His  early  pictures  included  scenes  of  common  out- 
door life,  with  many  Venetian  and  Egyptian  subjects,  the 
most  of  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  leading  art  gal- 
leries, but  for  many  years  he  has  given  his  time  to  portrait 
painting,  in  which  he  has  achieved  a national  reputation. 
The  State  of  Iowa  now  owns  nine  of  his  portraits,  all  of  which 
possess  very  great  merit.  These  include  the  following  names : 
Governors  Chambers,  Lowe  and  Kirkwood,  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge, 
Hiram  Price,  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  and  Judges  Charles  Mason, 
John  F.  Dillon  and  George  G.  Wright.  The  Historical  De- 
partment is  in  possession  of  four  of  his  etchings  and  several 
of  his  original  drawings. 

The  articles  and  references  to  Judge  Mason  which  have 
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heretofore  appeared  in  our  pages  were  directed  more  espe- 
cially to  his  career  as  a jurist.  They  are  now  admirably  sup- 
plemented by  these  most  interesting  chapters  by  Mr.  Yewell. 
Altogether  they  present  a record  of  public  services,  of  loy- 
alty to  country,  and  of  warm  sympathy  for  those  needing  en- 
couraging words  and  assistance  in  the  path  of  youthful  effort, 
of  which  lowans  will  always  be  proud. 


TRANSPORTATION  IN  WAR  TIMES. 

In  his  article  on  “The  Battle  of  Athens,”  which  appeared 
in  the  last  Annals,  Gen.  Cyrus  Bussey  referred  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Shepard,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  western  division 
of  the  United  States  Express,  who  aided  him  in  his  hurried 
distribution  of  arms.  This  reference  brought  a letter  from 
Mr.  Shepard  from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

No  doubt  Gen.  Bussey  refers  to  a shipment  from  Keokuk  to  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  for  the  Fourth  Iowa  Infantry.  I had  charge  of  this  business 
from  Keokuk,  and  at  Eddyville  the  entire  shipment  was  transferred  to  the 
Western  Stage  Company’s  coaches  and  transported  through  from  there  via 
Des  Moines.  The  time  consumed  was  from  four  to  five  days,  and  there 
were  eighteen  coach  loads  of  arms.  I was  superintendent  of  our  company 
during  the  war,  and  everything  in  Iowa  that  went  by  express  was  carried 
on  the  stage  company’s  coaches.  I remember  Gen.  Bussey  very  well,  and 
remember  making  a trip  with  him  across  Iowa  about  that  time,  when  he 
was  on  his  w’ay  to  join  some  regiment  in  the  south. 

This  was  a still  later  shipment  of  arms,  which  had  been 
sent  by  Gen.  J.  C.  Fremont  to  take  the  place  of  those  which 
had  been  appropriated  by  Gen.  Bussey  to  arm  the  companies 
along  the  border.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  condition  of  that 
section  of  the  country  no  effort  was  made  by  Gen.  Bussey  to 
have  the  arms  returned.  Col.  D.  B.  Hillis,  who  succeeded 
him  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  governor,  took  charge  of  them. 

Mr.  Shepard  is  still  actively  engaged  in  managing  the 
large  affairs  of  the  U.  S.  Express  Company  at  Chicago, 
though  he  is  not  far  from  73  years  of  age.  Forty  years  ago 
few  pioneers  in  Iowa  were  more  widely  known.  He  could 
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count  among  his  personal  friends  such  names  as  those  of 
Gov.  Kirkwood,  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  Judges  George  G. 
Wright  and  Caleb  Baldwin,  and  other  leading  men  of  that 
day.  When  he  left  the  old  farm  in  Cattaraugus  county,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  was  reared,  he  started  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
printer.  He  was  a clean,  well-behaved  country  lad,  his  heart 
overflowing  with  kindness  and  good  humor,  bright  and  jovial, 
seldom  or  never  at  variance  with  his  juvenile  associates  in 
the  little  old-fashioned  country  printing  ofl&ce.  His  raiment, 
however,  was  after  a style  which  the  effusive  reporter  of  these 
days  would  describe  as  “ ’way  back.”  The  shirt,  for  instance, 
was  made  of  home-grown  wool,  by  no  means  remarkable  for 
flneness,  colored  “madder  red,”  with  a wide  turn-down  col- 
lar. But  in  those  days  “we  boys”  were  glad  to  get  those 
stout  woolen  shirts,  spun  and  woven  by  our  good  mothers, 
even  when  we  went  to  the  county  seat  to  learn  to  be  printers. 
He  wrought  at  his  trade  for  several  years,  becoming  widely 
known  as  a rapid  pressman.  He  could  print  “a  token” — 240 
sheets — on  a hand  press,  in  much  less  time  than  any  other 
man  in  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua  or  Erie  counties,  N.  Y.,  or 
in  Erie  county,  Pa.  One  traveling  in  that  region  may  even 
now  hear  aged  printers  speak  of  “Joe  Shepard,”  the  fast 
hand-pressman  of  fifty  years  ago.  He  “still  lives”  therea- 
bouts in  the  legends  of  the  craft.  But  he  gave  up  printing 
for  a humble  place  in  the  employment  of  the  U.  S.  Express 
Co.  From  this  starting  point,  through  industry,  undivided 
attention  to  business,  and  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployers, he  rose  steadily  step  by  step  until  he  became  the  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  company’s  western  depart- 
ment. 


“RED  DOG”  MONEY— ANOTHER  WORD. 

The  two  following  paragraphs  were  accidentally  omitted 
from  our  comment  on  Maj.  Sherman’s  article  on  the  State 
Bank  of  Iowa,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Annals.  We  print  them  here  because  they  contain  certain 
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interesting  facts  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  Iowa  money 
matters  prior  to  1858. 

Some  instances  of  the  common  experiences  of  men  at  that 
day  will  plainly  indicate  the  character  of  the  famous  “red- 
dog”  currency.  Mr.  Robert  McNulty,  an  old  soldier  of  the 
Fourth  Iowa  Infantry,  relates  that  he  once  started  from  Des 
Moines,  as  one  of  four  drivers  of  ox  teams,  bound  for  Bur- 
lington or  Keokuk  for  merchandise  for  Mr.  William  Moore — 
better  known  about  the  “Raccoon  Forks,”  where  he  still 
abides,  as  “Billy  Moore.”  There  were  four  wagons  in  the 
expedition,  each  drawn  by  three  or  four  yokes  of  oxen.  The 
party  in  charge,  when  about  fourteen  miles  from  the  capital, 
learned  that  the  “red-dog”  money  which  he  was  taking  with 
him  to  pay  traveling  expenses  was  worthless  out  of  sight  of 
home.  The  farmers  would  not  take  it  in  exchange  for  corn 
for  the  oxen.  A halt  was  therefore  called  and  he  returned 
to  Des  Moines,  where  Mr.  Moore  furnished  him  with  differ- 
ent, if  not  better,  money.  This  delay  caused  the  “expedi- 
tion” to  lose  two  days. 

Maj.  Sherman  also  states  that  when  he  went  east  in  those 
days,  he  was  compelled  to  carry  three  kinds  of  currency. 
That  which  was  good  to  the  Mississippi  was  worthless  from 
that  point  east.  Another  lot  would  pay  expenses  from  the 
river  to  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  From  there 
on  to  New  York  City  eastern  currency  alone  could  be  used. 


COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 

In  The  Annals  for  July  (p.  154-5)  we  gave  a summary 
of  the  effort  in  Washington,  Pa.,  to  found  a county  histori- 
cal society,  heartily  commending  the  movement.  Since  the 
appearance  of  that  article  commencements  have  been  made 
in  at  least  two  Iowa  counties.  The  pioneer  in  this  movement 
is  the  county  of  Lucas,  where  the  effort  had  the  hearty  sym- 
pathy of  that  good  man  and  eminently  useful  citizen,  Col. 
Warren  S.  Dungan,  so  well  known  as  state  senator  and  lieu- 
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tenant  governor.  This  organization  dates  from  June  10, 
1901,  when  a constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  and  offi- 
cers elected.  The  officers  are  as  follows : President,  Warren 
S.  Dungan;  vice-president,  Thomas  Gray;  secretary.  Miss 
Effie  M.  Dungan;  treasurer,  B.  F.  Bates;  curator,  Miss  Mar- 
garet W.  Brown.  The  object  of  the  society  is  “to  collect 
and  purchase  books,  papers  and  records,  writings  and  relics, 
legal,  military  and  other  materials,  relating  to  the  history  of 
Lucas  county,  Iowa,  but  may  include  such  material  as  is  illlus- 
trative  of  the  history  of  the  State  and  Nation.”  This  pio- 
neer society  starts  out  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Col. 
Dungan  is  a collector  of  historical  data,  and  has  himself  had 
occasion  to  make  many  researches  in  genealogy  and  local 
history. 

The  next  society  to  perfect  its  organization  was  that  of 
Decatur  county,  the  location  of  which  is  the  town  of  Lamoni. 
The  officers  are  as  follows:  President,  Fred  M.  Smith;  sec- 
retary, Ed.  L.  Kellogg;  assistant  secretary,  Carrie  Judd; 
curators,  K.  C.  Kellogg  and  P.  A.  Smith. 

Such  a society  is  much  talked  of  in  Boone,  but  as  yet  no 
action  has  been  taken.  Some  preliminary  steps  have  also 
been  taken  in  Scott  county. 


IOWA  SCIENTISTS. 

Dr.  Charles  R.  Keyes,  of  Des  Moines,  published  a highly 
suggestive  article  in  The  Arena,  New  York,  for  July,  1901, 
on  “Geology  in  the  Twentieth  Century,”  in  which  he  sums 
up  the  progress  made  in  the  past,  and  outlines  to  some  ex- 
tent the  problem  which  confronts  investigators  in  this  great 
and  constantly  expanding  field  of  knowledge.  This  article 
was  written  with  such  wide  information,  and  is  so  complete 
in  itself,  that  it  would  not  be  just  to  attempt  to  copy  any 
brief  portion  of  it.  It  should  be  read  as  a whole.  We  men- 
tion it,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that  he  enumer- 
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ates  eight  ‘’names  most  prominently  associated  with  glacial 
work.”  These  names  are  those  of  Penck,  Griekie,  Croll  and 
Schmidt  in  Europe,  and  Chamberlain,  McGee,  Dawson  and 
Leverett  in  this  country.  “As  long,”  writes  Dr.  Keyes,  “as 
geology  lasts  the  works  of  these  scientists  will  remain  clas- 
sics.” Our  readers  will  share  the  pride  of  the  editor  of  The 
Annals,  when  we  state  that  Messrs.  McGee  and  Leverett 
were  born  in  Iowa.  The  first  named  is  in  the  prime  of  life 
with  the  promise  of  many  years  of  scientific  study  before 
him.  Mr.  Leverett  is  still  a young  man,  whose  residence  is 
Denmark,  Lee  county,  Iowa.  Each  has  made  a world-wide 
reputation  as  an  original  investigator. 

In  this  connection — as  a scientist  of  the  same  distin- 
guished class — we  may  also  include  the  name  of  Hon.  Frank 
Springer,  now  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.  He  is  a paleontologist 
of  the  highest  rank,  the  author  of  original  work  which  is 
known  and  recognized  in  all  enlightened  countries.  He  also 
was  born  in  Iowa. 


REVOLUTIONAKY  HEROES  HONORED. 

A very  commendable  disposition  exists  on  the  part  of 
many  people  besides  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Revolu- 
tion to  do  honor  to  their  illustrious  ancestry,  and  this  in  num- 
berless instances  has  been  productive  of  results  which  meet 
with  widespread  approval.  Several  years  ago  Mr.  Kendall 
Young,  the  founder  of  the  library  at  Webster  City  which 
bears  his  name,  while  on  a visit  to  the  state  of  Maine,  ascer- 
tained that  the  monument  erected  at  the  grave  of  his  grand- 
father— one  of  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party  of  1773 — had 
nearly  disappeared  through  the  natural  decay  of  its  material. 
He  immediately  ordered  the  erection  of  a monument  of  solid 
Maine  granite  at  the  patriot  grave,  with  an  inscription  set- 
ting forth  the  memorable  service  of  his  ancestor.  Quite  re- 
cently Mrs.  George  White  Potter  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  genealogical  record,  from  the 
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immigrant  ancestor,  of  her  great-grandfather,  Silas  Aldrich,  a 
soldier  of  the  revolution.  The  place  where  he  was  buried 
being  well  known,  Mrs.  Potter  wrote  the  secretary  of  war, 
suggesting  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Silas  Aldrich  to 
the  military  cemetery  at  West  Point.  Secretary  Koot  at 
once  ordered  this  to  be  done,  and  the  removal  and  reinter- 
ment were  carried  out  under  his  direction.  The  military  his- 
tory of  Silas  Aldrich  runs  in  this  wise:  he  joined  Washing- 
ton’s army  as  a water  boy  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  enlisted  and  served  under  Col. 
Humphrey  Grreaton,  as  a soldier,  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  at  Valley  Forge  during  the  terrible  winter  of  1777- 
8 when  the  army  endured  such  terrible  hardships,  of  which 
he  had  his  full  share.  The  official  records  show  that  he  par- 
ticipated in  many  battles. 


DISCOVERY  OF  MINERAL  COAL  IN  AMERICA. 

The  most  important  factor  in  the  recent  unparalleled  ad- 
vancement of  our  industrial  activities  is  the  existence,  under 
easily  accessible  conditions,  of  exhaustless  quantities  of  cheap 
fuel  in  the  form  of  mineral  coal.  The  discovery  of  this  sub- 
stance in  America  has  been  commonly  ascribed  in  time  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  place  to 
Pennsylvania.  We  now  know  that  there  are  still  earlier 
records. 

It  is  therefore  a fact  that  deserves  more  than  passing 
mention,  that  the  first  discovery  of  mineral  coal  in  this  coun- 
try did  not  take  place  in  regions  first  settled  by  the  white 
man,  in  districts  where  it  is  now  most  extensively  mined,  and 
known  to  be  widely  distributed,  but  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
American  continent.  Among  the  very  earliest  discoveries 
are  those  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  very  close  to  the  present 
boundaries  of  our  own  State.  This  was  nearly  fifty  years 
before  coal  was  recognized  in  the  Pennsylvania  region. 
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The  earliest  record  of  the  existence  of  mineral  fuel  in  the 
form  of  coal  in  this  country  appears  to  be  that  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  the  Assiniboine  country.  As  early  as  1659,  in 
referring  to  the  Poualak  (Assiniboines),  mention  is  made  of 
mineral  coal  as  follows: 

As  wood  is  scarce  and  very  small  with  them  nature  has  taught  them 
to  burn  coal  (charbon  de  terre)  in  its  place,  and  to  cover  their  wigwams 
with  skins. 

Coming  nearer  home,  that  illustrious  and  determined 
French  explorer  and  Jesuit  missionary.  Father  Louis  Hen- 
nepin, states  in  the  Journal  of  his  travels,  and  in  an  English 
edition  gives  the  location  on  a map,*  that  on  the  Illinois  river 
above  Fort  Creve  Coeur,  which  was  situated  not  far  from  the 
present  town  of  Ottawa,  coal  exists.  That  he  was  not  mis- 
taken is  clearly  shown  by  subsequent  accounts. 

This  discovery  was  eight  years  later  also  considered  by 
La  Salle,  in  his  letters  regarding  the  natural  products  found 
along  the  Illinois  river.  In  the  recent  reprint  of  these  let- 
ters by  Margryj-  the  following  passage  is  of  great  interest : 

II  y a aussy  quantite  d’ardoisieres  et  de  charbon  de  terre;  quatre  lieues 
plus  bas,  a droite,  on  trouve  la  rivier  des  Pestigonki  dans  laquelle  jAy 
trouve  un  morceau  de  cuivre  et  une  espece  de  metal  que  j’envoyay,  il  y a 
deuxans,  a M.  de  Frontenac  dont  je  n’ay  point  eu  de  response,  et  que  je 
croy  de  la  bronze,  si  elle  se  trouve  en  mine. 

Coal  was  not  mined  in  Pennsylvania  until  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  earliest  record  'being  1704, 
twenty  years  after  the  privilege  was  granted  to  William  Penn. 
The  anthracite  was  known  in  the  Wyoming  district  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  early  as  1766;  and  it  was  discovered  in  the  Lehigh 
region  in  1791.  The  Virginia  coals  near  Richmond  were 
mined  for  the  first  time  in  1750;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  were  shipped  from  this  district  to  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York  and  Boston.  C.  b.  k. 

♦New  Discovery  of  a Vast  Country  in  America,  etc.,  English  ed.,  map,169S,  London. 

tMem.  etdoc.  pour  servir  la  Thistoire  des  origines  Francaises  des  pays  d’outre- 
mere ; t.  II,  Lettres  de  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  et  correspondence  relative  a ses  entre- 
prises  (1676-1685),  p.  175.  Paris,  1879. 
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CoNBAD  Younqeeman  was  born  in  Hesse-Cassel,  Germany,  December  15, 
1833;  he  died  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  September  10,  1901.  The  name  of  his 
family  in  the  old  country  was  spelled  Jungermann,  but  changed  in  Amer- 
ica to  the  present  form  to  preserve  the  correct  pronunciation.  When  his 
school  days  were  over  he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  a stone-cutter, 
at  which  he  served  a term  of  years,  becoming  a practical  and  expert  work- 
man. He  came  to  America  in  1854,  worked  awhile  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  and  then  went  on  to  Illyria,  Ohio,  where  he  still  followed  his  trade.  On 
the  11th  of  September,  1856,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Minne  Stark,  who 
survives  her  husband.  She  was  born  in  Mecklenburg,  Germany,  in  1835, 
and  immigrated  to  this  country  with  her  parents.  Immediately  after  their 
marriage  the  young  couple  came  to  Iowa  and  settled  in  Des  Moines,  where 
he  established  himself  in  business  as  a stone-cutter,  taking  his  first  build- 
ing contracts  in  1857.  Four  years  later  he  began  to  manufacture  brick, 
increasing  his  facilities  until  he  was  able  to  put  upon  the  market  from  2,- 
000,000  to  6,000,000  per  annum.  Meantime  his  work  as  contractor  and 
builder  constantly  increased.  He  erected  scores  if  not  hundreds  of  build- 
ings, and  among  them  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  structures 
in  Des  Moines.  Like  the  dutiful  and  affectionate  son  he  always  was,  he 
visited  the  fatherland  in  1872  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  his  aged 
mother,  who  had  been  left  a widow  in  his  boyhood,  and  who  thenceforth 
lived  with  him  to  the  end  of  her  days.  One  remarkable  fact  in  relation  to 
Mr.  Youngerman  was  this,  that  he  never  forgot  a friend  who  had  stood  by  him 
in  his  earlier  years.  When  he  came  to  Des  Moines  he  soon  met  Gen.  M.  M. 
Crocker,  then  a young  lawyer  in  the  first  years  of  his  practice.  They  be- 
came well  acquainted,  and  Crocker  advised  and  befriended  him  at  a time 
when  he  needed  friends.  This  he  never  forgot,  and  he  strove  in  many 
ways  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  that  ideal  Iowa  soldier.  One  of  his 
largest  and  most  durable  structures  in  Des  Moines  (corner  of  Fifth  and 
Locust  streets)  bears  the  name  of  “Crocker  Building.”  It  is  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  a man  in  the  rush  and  worry  of  an  active  business  life  has  thus 
paid  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a friend  who  had  been  dead  nearly  forty 
years.  But  it  attests  the  abiding  steadfastness  of  Mr.  Youngerman’s  friend- 
ships. He  was  to  the  end  of  his  days  an  important  factor  in  the  business 
interests  and  development  of  the  capital  city.  “In  all  his  business  dealings 
with  hundreds  of  tenants,  business  firms  and  individuals,  he  was  know'n  as 
a man  whose  word  was  as  good  as  gold,  as  a man  who  would  not  misrepre- 
sent anything,  a man  who  was  never  selfish  and  never  unkind.”  “He 
started  in  an  unknown  land  without  a penny  to  his  name,  and  by  his  own 
industry  and  thrift  worked  his  way  to  the  top.”  The  Des  Moines  daily 
papers  paid  the  highest  tributes  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  this  exem- 
plary man  and  useful  citizen. 


Robeet  S.  Finkbine  was  born  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  July  9,  1828;  he  died  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  8,  1901.  He  was  married  at  Oxford,  Ohio,  in  1852, 
to  Miss  Rebecca  Finch,  who  survives  him.  Mr.  Finkbine  came  to  Iowa  in 
1850  and  settled  in  Iowa  City,  where  he  resided  until  1880,  when  he  removed 
to  Des  Moines.  He  had,  however,  been  a member  of  the  board  of  capitol 
commissioners  from  1873.  The  appreciative  tribute  paid  to  Mr.  Fink- 
bine’s  memory  upon  the  occasion  of  his  funeral,  by  Hon.  Peter  A.  Dey,  of 
Iowa  City,  obviates  the  necessity  of  any  extended  notice  in  this  place. 
Mr.  Dey’s  remarks  appear  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The  Annals,  and 
very  clearly  set  forth  the  services  of  his  deceased  associate  upon  the  capi- 
tol commission.  In  1890  Mr.  Finkbine  was  appointed  a member  of  the 
board  of  public  works  by  the  mayor  of  Des  Moines  and  served  four  years. 
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He  was  at  an  earlier  period  connected  with  the  building  of  the  blind  asy- 
lum at  Vinton,  and  with  two  or  three  of  the  nniversity  buildings  at  Iowa 
City.  He  was  also  occasionally  employed  in  the  erection  of  county  build- 
ings elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  people  of  Johnson  county  sent  him  to  the 
Iowa  house  of  representatives,  where  he  served  two  regular  terms — 1864 
and  1866.  As  a law  maker  he  was  at  once  alert,  courageous,  clear-headed 
and  honest.  Always  courteous,  never  posing,  doing  nothing  for  mere  show 
or  effect,  few  men  have  ever  so  thoroughly  commanded  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  their  associates  in  legislation.  It  was  greatly  due  to  his  expe- 
rience and  energetic,  judicious  action,  that  the  commissioners  were  able  in 
the  next  decade  to  secure  the  large  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  for- 
ward the  Capitol  to  completion.  No  suspicion  of  seeking  self-aggrandize- 
ment in  legislation,  or  in  awarding  public  contracts,  ever  attached  to  his 
reputation.  As  a man  of  affairs,  possessing  rare  executive  ability,  and  the 
most  exact  knowledge  of  every  department  of  his  profession  as  a builder, 
Mr.  Finkbine  proved  himself  equal  to  the  great  responsibilities  which  de- 
volved upon  him.  His  knowledge  was  both  minute  and  extensive,  and  he 
was  able  to  meet  every  exigency  that  arose  in  the  construction  of  our  beau- 
tiful capitol.  No  structure  ever  erected  in  the  State  has  evoked  to  such  an 
extent  the  spontaneous  pride  of  our  people.  It  is  the  proud  boast  of  eve- 
rybody that  not  a dollar  was  wasted  or  stolen  during  the  construction  of 
that  great  work. 


Capt.  J.  E.  Wilkins  was  born  near  Canal  Fulton,  Wayne  county,  Ohio, 
April  5,  1830;  he  died  at  Carl  Junction,  Mo.,  June  9, 1901.  He  and  his  wife 
made  the  overland  journey  to  California  in  1853,  where  they  remained 
three  years,  after  which  they  returned  to  Geneseo,  111.  During  the  civil 
war  Mr.  Wilkins  enlisted  in  the  112th  Illinois  Infantry,  in  which  he  served 
three  years  as  a private  soldier.  He  was  captured  at  the  battle  of  Riceville 
with  a part  of  his  regiment  and  sent  to  Libby  prison.  He  was  one  of  the  fam- 
ous party  of  ninety-seven  who  tunneled  out  of  the  prison  and  escaped,  but 
before  he  reached  the  Union  lines  he  was  recaptured  and  sent  to  Macon,  Ga. 
On  the  way  thither  he  leaped  from  the  train  with  other  prisoners  and  again 
escaped.  This  time  he  was  successful  and  reached  the  Union  lines,  but  was  so 
emaciated  and  broken  in  health  that  he  was  sent  home  on  sick  leave.  After 
some  months  he  returned  and  was  promoted  to  a captaincy.  He  was  one 
of  the  last  Union  soldiers  mustered  out  of  the  service.  He  removed  to 
Iowa  in  1870,  and  settled  first  in  Victor,  a few  years  later  coming  to  Des 
Moines  which  was  afterwards  his  residence.  He  established  “The  Fair 
Store”  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  in  company  with  C.  B.  Dockstader,  an- 
other soldier  of  the  civil  war.  The  partnership  lasted  seventeen  years, 
and  at  its  expiration  he  established  a department  store  on  West  Walnut 
street,  which  was  mainly  in  charge  of  his  sons.  Capt.  Wilkins  had  made 
investments  in  certain  zinc  deposits  near  Carl  Junction,  Mo.,  and  was  vis- 
iting that  point  when  he  met  with  an  accident  which  caused  his  death.  In 
coming  from  the  train  he  fell  or  stumbled  over  some  obstacle  from  which 
he  received  injuries  that  rendered  him  insensible  and  from  which  he  died 
the  second  morning  afterward.  Capt.  Wilkins  was  a man  of  wide  acquaint- 
ance and  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a member  of 
Kinsman  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Des  Moines,  and  also  of  the  Iowa  Commandery 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  president  of  the  Union  of  American  War  Prisoners.  His  sudden  death 
was  widely  deplored.  The  public  journals  of  Des  Moines  published  elab- 
orate notices  of  his  life  and  patriotic  services. 


Db.  a.  C.  Robeets  was  born  in  Queensberry  township,  Warren  county, 
N.  Y.,  January  15,  1830;  he  died  at  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa,  July  27,  1901.  As  a 
boy  he  spent  much  of  his  youth  in  hard  work  on  his  father's  farm,  obtain- 
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ing  his  education  mainly  from  the  common  schools.  Later  he  attended 
a high  school  at  Adrian,  Mich.,  but  most  of  his  study  was  at  home.  He 
taught  in  the  common  schools  previous  to  entering  upon  his  medical  stud- 
ies. He  graduated  from  the  medical  college  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  in  185i. 
He  came  to  Iowa  in  1859  and  settled  in  Ft.  Madison  where  he  resided  until 
his  death.  He  was  employed  as  a contract  surgeon  in  1862  in  the  govern- 
ment hospital  at  Keokuk,  afterwards  receiving  the  appointment  of  surgeon, 
in  the  Twenty-first  Missouri  Infantry.  He  was  mustered  out  with  his  reg- 
iment in  1866.  While  in  the  army  he  also  served  as  brigade  and  division 
surgeon.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Tnpelo,  Nashville,  Fort  Blakely 
and  Mobile.  He  left  the  army  with  a proud  record.  Since  the  war  he  has 
also  served  as  pension  surgeon.  He  founded  in  1869  and  was  thenceforth  the 
owner  and  editor  of  The  Ft,  Madison  Democrat.  The  Keokuk  Gate  City 
speaks  of  him  as  follows:  “Dr.  Roberts  was  one  of  nature’s  noblemen.  His 
stalwart  frame  was  the  abiding  place  of  a brave,  generous,  loyal  spirit,  the 
strength  of  which  gave  him  his  commanding  place  in  the  community.  He 
was  absolutely  fearless  in  his  editorials,  making  no  compromise  with  what 
he  believed  was  wrong,  and  never  faltering  in  his  battle  for  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  right,  no  matter  what  the  odds  against  him.  His  was  a kindly 
nature  and  he  viewed  the  world  with  kindly  eyes.  He  was  devoted  in  his 
loyalty  to  his  friends  and  to  his  doctrines,  though  sometimes  it  may  have 
worked  to  his  disadvantage.  Yet  his  nature  was  such  that  he  forgot  per- 
sonal considerations  where  honesty  with  his  own  conscience  was  involved. 
His  style  was  dignified  and  scholarly,  and  in  person  he  was  a fine  type  of 
the  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  He  leaves  behind  as  a priceless 
legacy  the  fragrant  memory  of  a noble  life  well  spent.” 


M.  T.  V.  Bowman  was  born  at  Waterville,  Maine,  July  6,  1838;  he  died 
in  the  city  of  Des  Moines,  August  26,  1901.  He  attended  Waterville  and 
Hallowell  academies  and  other  institutions  of  learning,  fitting  himself  for 
the  profession  of  teaching.  He  taught  in  Ohio  and  Virginia,  and  was  so 
employed  in  the  last  named  state  at  the  time  of  the  John  Brown  raid.  Re- 
turning to  Maine  he  taught  for  a short  time  in  the  Hallowell  grammar 
school.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  at  once  and  was  mus- 
tered in  as  a corporal  in  the  First  Maine  Cavalry.  He  served  in  several 
non-commissioned  offices,  but  was  mustered  out  in  1862  or  ’63.  In 
December  of  the  latter  year  he  re-enlisted  and  was  at  once  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant  and  regimental  commissary.  His  muster-out  occurred  at 
Petersburg,  Va.,  August  1,  1865.  Col.  Bowman’s  service  was  active  from 
the  start.  He  was  present  in  many  of  the  great  battles  in  northern  Vir- 
ginia, notably  those  of  Winchester,  the  second  Bull  Run  and  Gettysburg. 
He  was  often  detailed  to  the  command  of  scouting  parties,  and  was  once 
for  three  weeks  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  guerrillas.  After  the  war  he 
came  to  this  State  and  settled  (1866)  in  Newton,  Jasper  county.  In  1870 
he  removed  to  Des  Moines,  since  which  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
business  of  insurance  and  banking.  He  was  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  Crocker  post.  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  its  second  commander. 
He  also  belonged  to  the  Iowa  Commandery  of  the  Military  Order  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  of  which  he  was  many  years  treasurer,  and  had  served  on 
the  staffs  of  Governors  Gear  and  Sherman.  He  always  took  a lively  inter- 
est in  educational  matters,  and  for  eleven  years  was  a member  of  the  exec- 
utive board  of  Des  Moines  college.  He  was  a man  of  the  highest  personal 
character,  a brave  and  most  useful  soldier  in  the  civil  war,  and  a genial 
Christian  gentleman  whom  it  was  always  a pleasure  to  meet. 


Nathan  Hoit  Bbainebd  was  born  in  Bridgewater,  N.  H.,  January  11, 
1818;  he  died  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  July  31,  1901.  He  was  married  in  ISIO 
to  Miss  Eliza  Hatch,  of  Blanford,  Mass.,  who  survives  him.  After  Mr. 
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Brainerd’s  school  days  he  became  an  employe  of  one  of  the  greatest  axe- 
making plants  in  the  world — that  of  Collins  & Co.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He 
served  in  this  work  for  eleven  years  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  axe-forging 
department.  Mr.  Brainerd  came  to  Iowa  in  the  year  1856  and  settled  in 
Iowa  City,  where  for  a time  he  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business.  In 
1861  Gov.  Kirkwood  appointed  him  his  military  secretary,  a place  of  much 
importance,  which  he  held  until  1864.  In  December,  186.3,  he  purchased 
The  Iowa  City  Republican  which  he  edited  until  1874.  Mr.  Brainerd  was  an 
able  and  independent  editor  who  became  widely  known  throughout  the 
State.  He  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Iowa  City  in  1872,  which  position 
he  held  four  years.  He  was  also  a leading  member  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Iowa  City.  As  an  editor  he  became  a powerful  force  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  industries  and  enterprises  of  that  locality,  and  was  uni- 
versally esteemed  as  a liberal  and  public-spirited  citizen.  He  was  espe- 
cially endeared  to  Gov.  Kirkwood  and  their  relations  were  close  and  confi- 
dential for  many  years. 


Edwin  Manning  was  born  in  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  February  8,  1810; 
he  died  at  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  August  16,  1901.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1836, 
settling  first  at  St.  Francisville.  Lee  county.  The  following  year,  in  com- 
pany with  John  J.  Fairman,  John  Cams  and  James  Hall  he  laid  out  the 
town  of  Keosauqua.  The  place  was  named  for  the  local  Indian  name  of 
the  Des  Moines  river.  He  attended  the  first  land  sale  held  at  Burlington, 
purchasing  for  himself  and  others  several  thousand  acres.  He  entered  into 
the  mercantile  business  in  which  he  was  very  successful,  owning  stores  at 
Keosauqua  and  several  other  points.  His  business  operations,  though 
widely  extended,  were  very  successful,  and  at  his  death  his  estate  was  esti- 
mated at  $3,000,000  to  $5,000,000.  For  many  years  after  he  opened  his 
store  in  Keosauqua  merchandise  was  brought  from  Keokuk  either  by  steam- 
boat or  by  wagons  over  the  pioneer  roads.  He  became  one  of  the  best 
known  citizens  in  southeastern  Iowa.  While  most  energetic  and  active  in 
all  his  diversified  business  operations,  he  was  throughout  his  long  life  a 
man  of  great  personal  popularity.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  por- 
trait in  oil  was  presented  to  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa  on  behalf 
of  his  family,  by  his  long-time  neighbor  and  friend,  the  late  Judge  Geo.  G. 
Wright. 


Rev.  Milo  N.  Miles  was  born  at  Sharon,  Conn.,  March  24, 1807 ; he  died 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  4, 1901.  His  early  years  were  spent  on  his  father’s 
farm  where  he  labored  and  attended  the  common  schools  like  other  New 
England  boys  of  that  period.  After  these  early  years  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  take  a four  years’  course  at  Yale  college,  where  he  graduated  in 
1831.  He  also  studied  at  the  Divinity  school  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  He 
was  licensed  to  preach,  and  throughout  his  long  life,  until  worn  out  with 
age,  acted  as  teacher,  missionary  and  pastor,  in  various  localities  in  Mich- 
igan, Nebraska  and  Iowa.  His  second  wife  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Major 
Royal  Keyes,  of  Jamestown,  New  York,  with  whom  he  lived  fifty-five  years. 
Mrs.  Ada  North,  who  served  ten  years  with  great  distinction  as  State  libra- 
rian, and  almost  an  equal  period  as  librarian  of  the  State  University,  was 
his  daughter.  His  sons,  Albert  H.,  and  Carroll  reside  in  Des  Moines,  and 
Clarence  in  Nebraska.  Mr.  Miles'  last  sermon  was  preached  in  Iowa  City 
on  his  90th  birthday.  His  life  was  long  and  useful,  and  he  enjoyed  the 
highest  respect  and  confidence  throughout  a wide  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances. 


Mbs.  Mabtha  Callanan  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1826;  she 
died  at  the  Callanan  farm  in  Dallas  county,  Iowa,  August  16,  1901.  Her 
death  resulted  from  injuries  received  from  being  thrown  out  of  a carriage 
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at  the  farm  a couple  of  weeks  previous.  Mrs.  Callanan  was  one  of  the 
most  widely  known  women  in  Iowa.  During  many  years  she  had  given 
almost  her  entire  time  to  works  of  charity  and  reform.  She  edited  and 
published  The  Woman's  Standard,  with  which  she  was  associated  at  the 
beginning  as  business  manager.  The  foundation  of  this  enterprise  was 
due  to  her  efforts  and  she  was  its  mainstay  from  1886  to  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  has  held  different  offices  in  the  local  charitable  organizations, 
seldom  missing  a meeting,  and  giving  liberally  of  her  time  and  money. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  she  was  an  active  member  of  the  Iowa  Equal 
Suffrage  Association,  and  especially  active  and  influential  in  its  efforts  to 
secure  favorable  legislation.  With  her  large  native  ability,  her  earnest 
zeal  and  untiring  energy,  and  the  wide  and  active  influence  given  to  the 
movement  through  her  wealth,  her  loss  to  the  equal  suffragists  is  well  nigh 
irreparable. 

Mbs.  Nettie  Sbiee  Saneoed-Chapin  was  born  in  Portage  county,  Ohio, 
March  28,  1830;  she  died  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  August  20,  1901.  She 
came  to  Iowa  with  her  father's  family  in  1856  and  settled  in  Malaya  town- 
ship, Jasper  county,  where  she  was  at  once  employed  as  a teacher  in  the 
common  schools.  She  helped  organize  the  first  society  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  sanitary  supplies  to  the  Union  soldiers  in  the  field.  She  was 
the  first  secretary  of  that  local  organization  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1862. 
She  was  twice  married,  her  first  husband  being  Daniel  Sanford,  her  second 
E.  N.  Chapin,  who  was  widely  known  as  an  Iowa  pioneer  journalist.  Mrs. 
Chapin  was  also  a well-known  writer,  her  first  literary  venture  being  a his- 
tory of  Marshall  county.  She  was  prominent  in  the  woman’s  movement 
for  equal  suffrage.  She  also  became  quite  active  in  the  work  of  securing 
the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Home,  and  was  for  some  time  president  of  the  local 
organization.  Mrs.  Chapin  was  an  active  and  useful  woman  throughout  her 
busy  life  in  Iowa,  becoming  widely  known  through  her  ability  as  a writer. 


Mbs.  Maey  Newbebby  Adams  was  born  in  Peru,  Ind.,  October  17, 1837; 
she  died  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  August  5, 1901.  She  graduated  from  the  Cleve- 
land public  school  and  later  from  the  Willard  Female  Seminary.  She  was 
married  to  the  late  Judge  Austin  Adams  in  1857,  after  which  time  she  re- 
sided in  Dubuque.  Mrs.  Adams  was  one  of  the  prominent  reformers  of 
this  State,  belonging  to  many  societies  and  clubs,  in  all  of  which  she  was 
an  earnest,  devoted  worker,  especially  in  the  promotion  of  equal  suffrage. 
She  contributed  many  essays,  lectures,  and  reviews  to  the  publications  of 
the  associations  with  which  she  was  connected,  and  had  among  her  friends 
and  correspondents  some  of  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  country.  She  had 
entertained  at  her  home  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  many  others  of  the  first 
reformers  and  literary  people  of  the  times  in  which  she  lived.  No  woman 
in  Iowa  was  more  widely  known  and  none  more  universally  esteemed. 
Both  Mrs.  Callanan  and  Mrs.  Adams  were  valued  contributors  to  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa. 


Wm.  H.  Clagett  was  born  at  Upper  Marlboro’,  Md.,  September  21, 
1838,  he  died  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  during  the  first  week  in  August,  1901.  He 
was  a son  of  Judge  Thomas  Clagett  of  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Writing  of  himself 
he  said  that  “he  was  early  educated  to  a knowledge  of  the  rod  and  not  much 
else.”  However,  he  studied  and  practised  law.  He  emigrated  to  the  far  west 
about  the  year  1860.  In  1862,  1863  and  1865  he  was  a member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Nevada.  Changing  his  residence  to  Montana  he  became  a delegate  in 
the  Forty-second  congress,  serving  from  March  4,  1871,  to  March  3,  1873. 
During  his  public  life  he  was  a pronounced  Republican,  while  his  father. 
Judge  Thomas  Clagett,  might  truthfully  have  been  set  down  as  a pro- 
slavery Democrat.  The  son  was  often  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
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United  States  senatorship  from  Montana.  Personally,  he  was  a quiet,  mod- 
est, highly  intelligent  gentleman,  who  became  very  popular  with  the  pio- 
neers in  the  territories  of  Nevada  and  Montana. 


Haevey  Willis  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Ind.,  April  15, 1831;  he  died 
in  Perry,  Iowa,  April  27,  1891.  In  1859  he  removed  to  Iowa,  settling  in 
Dallas  county  near  the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Perry,  where  he  became 
a large  land  owner.  In  1868  he  laid  out  the  town  of  Perry.  Mr.  Willis  had 
quite  an  adventurous  career.  He  went  out  to  California  in  1850,  making 
the  overland  trip  of  over  2,000  miles.  His  party  consisted  of  sis  others  as 
adventurous  as  himself.  Their  means  of  locomotion  were  sis  yokes  of 
osen  and  two  wagons.  They  started  on  their  long  journey  just  as  the 
grass  began  to  look  green  in  April,  going  by  the  way  of  St.  Joseph  on  the 
Missouri.  He  became  a miner,  but  his  health  failed  and  he  returned  to  his 
eastern  home,  where  he  resided  until  his  migration  to  Iowa.  The  news- 
papers of  his  town  and  the  correspondents  of  Des  Moines  papers  spoke  of 
him  at  length  upon  the  occasion  of  his  decease,  and  in  terms  of  high  com- 
pliment and  appreciation. 


Thomas  Kimball  was  born  at  East  North  Andover.  Mass.,  January  20, 
1846;  he  died  at  La  Moille,  Marshall  county,  Iowa,  May  30, 1901.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball settled  in  La  Moille  in  1869,  and  entered  into  active  business  as  a gen- 
eral merchant  and  dealer  in  lumber,  coal  and  live  stock.  His  capital  at  the 
start  was  only  $600,  his  savings  at  the  end  of  five  years  of  hard  work  in  a 
Boston  machine  shop.  His  business  in  Marshall  county  became  at  once, 
and  continued  until  his  death,  to  be  very  prosperous.  At  the  election  of 
1899  he  was  chosen  to  the  Iowa  house  of  representatives  for  the  current 
term,  and  served  during  the  session  of  1900.  He  stood  high  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  it  is  the  best  evidence  of  this  general  regard  to 
say,  that  he  was  elected  without  opposition.  His  health  had  been  gradu- 
ally declining  since  a severe  attack  of  pneumonia  in  1896. 


Ezea  Van  Fossen  was  born  in  Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  May  28,  1817 ; he 
died  at  Adel,  Iowa,  April  26,  1901.  He  studied  medicine  in  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  whither  his  parents  had  removed,  but  finished  his  studies  at 
Rush  Medical  college,  Chicago,  about  the  year  1850.  In  1852  he  removed 
to  Adel  where  he  settled  permanently.  As  a pioneer  physician  he  had  vis- 
ited the  homes  of  most  of  the  early  settlers  in  the  region  of  Adel,  to  whom 
he  had  proved  a friend  in  many  a time  of  trial  and  distress.  He  was  a 
man  of  generous  impulses  and  his  life  had  been  a pure  and  useful  one.  He 
represented  Polk,  Dallas  and  Guthrie  counties  in  the  Fifth  general  assem- 
bly (1854-56). 

Heney  H.  Day  was  born  in  W ashington,  Ohio,  February  8, 1824 ; he  died 
in  Chariton,  Iowa,  August  24,  1901.  He  removed  to  Lucas  county,  settling 
in  Jackson  township,  in  1857,  and  for  the  ensuing  forty-four  years  was 
identified  closely  with  the  progress  of  the  county.  In  1863  he  was  elected 
as  a representative  in  the  Tenth  general  assembly,  where  he  served  one 
term.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  board  of  county  supervisors  with  which 
body  he  served  twelve  years.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  board. 

James  D.  McKay  died  at  Frankville,  Winneshiek  county,  Iowa,  in  April 
or  May  last,  at  the  age  of  87  years.  He  served  as  prosecuting  attorney  of 
the  county  or  district  sometime  in  the  early  fifties,  and  was  the  first  Re- 
publican representative  in  the  State  legislature  (1854-56)  from  the  counties 
of  Allamakee  and  Winneshiek. 


WILI.IAM  H.  KINSMAN, 

First  lieutenant  and  captain  of  t'o.  H,  Fonrtli  Iowa  Infantry,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
and  colonel  of  the  Twenty-third  Iowa  Infantry,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Black  River  Bridge,  Mississippi.  May  IT,  fstis. 
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COLONEL  WILLIAM  H.  KINSMA.N. 


BY  GENEEAL  GRENVILLE  M.  DODGE. 

William  H.  Kinsman  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  Kiners 
County,  in  tbe  town  of  Cornwallis,  in  1831.  His  father  was 
Theoclorus  Kinsman,  a small  farmer,  and  his  mother  the 
daughter  of  an  old  sea  captain.  Young  Kinsman  went  to  sea, 
shipping  as  cabin  boy  at  the  age  of  15.  He  remained  at  sea 
for  over  four  years,  saving  his  money.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn home  he  came  to  Columbia  County,  N.  Y,,  where  he  at- 
tended an  academy  for  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  writing  local  editorials  for 
a newspaper,  attending  a law  school  during  the  time  he  re- 
mained in  that  city,  in  which  he  took  a full  course  of  lec- 
tures. In  the  spring  of  1858  he  entered  the  law  office  of 
Clinton  & Baldwin,  Council  Bluffs,  to  complete  his  studies. 
On  the  motion  of  Judge  Baldwin  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
at  the  October  term,  1858. 

In  1859  he  caught  the  gold  fever,  and  took  his  knapsack 
and  all  the  rations  he  could  carry,  and  tramped  from  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  to  Pike’s  Peak,  some  six  hundred  or  more  miles, 
where  he  engaged  in  any  kind  of  labor  he  could  find  to  do.. 
He  located  a placer  mine,  which  he  worked  for  a short  time. 
During  his  tramp  to  and  stay  in  Colorado,  he  corresponded 
with  The  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  writing  very  sensible, 
practical  letters,  under  the  nom  de  p)lume  ot  “Jack  Taflfrail”., 
In  the  winter  of  1859  he  returned  to  Council  Bluffs,  and 
taught  a short  term  of  school  in  that  city.  He  then  vis- 
ited Washington  City  as  the  correspondent  of  sundry  news- 
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papers,  but  remained  only  a few  months.  Keturning  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  he  formed  a co-partnership  with  the  Hon.  D.  C. 
Bloomer.  In  July,  1860,  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 

I first  became  acquainted  with  Kinsman  when  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Clinton  & Baldwin.  I soon  discovered  he  was 
a young  man  of  energy,  intelligence  and  great  ambition,  and 
that  he  took  a lively  part  in  political  and  all  other  matters 
that  interested  the  city  and  State.  I induced  him  to  join  the 
Council  Bluffs  Guards,  which  he  entered  as  a private,  taking 
a great  interest  in  the  Company.  His  stay  with  them,  of 
course,  was  short,  but  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Council 
Bluffs  in  1860  he  again  joined,  and,  if  I recollect  rightly, 
was  made  second  lientenant.  It  was  uphill  work  maintaining 
an  independent  military  company  of  fifty  or  more  members 
in  a small  town,  without  any  aid  from  the  State,  or  local  en- 
couragement whatever.  The  company  was  kept  alive  through 
patriotism  and  the  desire  of  those  who  belonged  to  it  to  be- 
come drilled  and  efficient  soldiers.  It  took  a good  deal  of 
urging  to  get  many  young  men  to  join  the  company,  as  they 
had  to  furnish  their  own  uniforms,  which  many  of  them  could 
not  afford  to  do,  and  many  of  the  older  citizens,  instead  of 
encouraging,  opposed  it.  It  was  the  only  company  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State.  Perhaps  there  was  one,  certainly 
not  more  than  two,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  ef- 
fort was  looked  upon  as  foolish,  and  it  was  difficult  to  raise 
.funds  necessarj^  to  maintain  the  company.  Kinsman,  in  his 
^enthusiasm,  induced  many  to  join  it. 

In  the  political  campaign  of  1860  Kinsman  was  also  very 
active.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  take  part  in  the  thorough  organ- 
ization of  the  Republican  side  of  politics  on  the  Missouri 
slope.  The  party  there  was  unorganized;  in  fact,  a Repub- 
lican was  looked  upon  rather  as  an  outlaw  than  a citizen,  as 
that  portion  of  Iowa  was  settled  mostly  from  the  south  and 
by  the  Mormons.  The  Baldwins,  Mr.  Bloomer,  Kinsman  and 
, other  prominent  citizens,  took  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
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paign,  thus  giving  us  a creditable  standing.  Kinsman  was 
very  aggressive  and  got  into  personal  conflicts,  saying  things 
that  brought  upon  him  considerable  criticism.  He  was  abso- 
lutely devoted  to  me,  and  ready  to  do  anything  I asked  him, 
no  matter  what  the  result  might  be,  or  the  consequences  to 
himself,  and  I therefore  became  very  much  attached  to  him  be- 
fore the  war. 

In  1861,  as  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  South 
would  secede,  I called  the  Council  Bluffs  Guards  together, 
and  informed  them  that  in  case  of  war  I proposed  to  take 
part,  and  that  I thought  it  was  our  duty  to  make  known  our 
decision  in  the  matter,  also  to  offer  our  services  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. Kinsman  very  eloquently  seconded  my  little  talk,  be- 
ing aggressive  and  determined,  and  absolutely  demanding  of 
every  loyal  person  present  that  he  take  up  arms  for  his  gov- 
ernment. When  the  vote  was  taken  the  entire  company  au- 
thorized me  to  offer  their  services  to  the  Governor,  and  I 
think  Kinsman  was  about  the  happiest  man  at  their  action  that 
I ever  met.  This,  I think,  was  the  first  company  offered  to 
the  Governor,  although  it  is  possible  that  one  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  State  was  offered  first.  The  records  show  that 
the  Governor  declined  to  accept  us,  stating  that  as  it  was  the 
only  company  in  western  Iowa,  and  located  near  two  fron- 
tiers, Missouri  on  the  south  and  the  Indians  on  the  north  and 
west,  he  felt  that  the  settlers  there  needed  its  protection. 
The  action  of  the  Governor  induced  me  to  offer  my  services 
personally  to  the  United  States  government,  being  determ- 
ined to  enter  the  service.  Learning  this  the  Governor  placed 
me  on  his  staff,  and  sent  me  on  special  duty  to  Washington 
and  other  places.  When  I left  the  Bluffs  I promised  the 
company,  especially  Kinsman,  that  I would  use  all  my  en- 
deavors to  have  it  accepted  as  part  of  one  of  the  regiments 
being  raised  in  the  State.  As  soon  as  I was  made  Colonel, 
and  authorized  to  raise  the  4th  Iowa,  I immediately  notified 
Lieuts.  Craig  and  Kinsman,  and  gave  them  authority  to  fill  out 
the  roll  for  Company  B and  recruit  it  to  its  full  strength.  In  a 
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short  time  I heard  that  they  had  it  full,  and  when  I returned 
to  the  Bluffs  the  company  was  ready  to  be  mustered  in.  Kins- 
man was  mustered  with  his  company  ( B ) as  second  lieutenant, 
but  soon  rose  to  become  its  captain,  the  first  lieutenant,  P.  A. 
Wheeler  having  been  made  regimental  quartermaster,  and 
Captain  S.  H.  Craig,  on  account  of  physical  disability,  hav- 
ing been  compelled  to  resign.  Kinsman  was  promoted  to  the 
captaincy  October  10,  1861,  at  Kolia,  Missouri.  He  was  a 
very  efficient  officer,  very  sanguine,  and  rather  restive  under 
strict  discipline.  He  thought  if  a soldier  could  shoulder  a 
musket  and  shoot  it,  that  was  about  all  that  should  be  re- 
quired of  him.  He  had  not  then  learned  what  was  necessary 
to  prepare  a man  for  battle,  and  he  felt  that  my  severe  drill- 
ing and  disciplining  of  the  regiment  was  uncalled  for,  as  did 
most  of  the  regiment;  but  none  of  the  men  ever  protested 
openly.  Kinsman,  who  probably  was  as  near  or  nearer  to  me 
than  any  other  man  in  the  regiment,  often  talked  to  me  about 
it,  and  always  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  I must  be  right, 
but  still  he  could  not  understand  the  necessity.  He 
moved  along  in  the  campaign  from  Kolia  to  Pea  Kidge,  doing 
his  full  duty,  and  always  anxious  to  aid  me.  I could  call  upon 
him  for  any  work,  whether  it  was  that  of  a soldier,  clerk  or 
correspondent,  and  I think  he  watched  me  more  carefully 
and  took  more  interest  in  me  than  I did  in  myself.  He 
could  not  well  stand  the  slow  movements  of  Fremont,  or  the 
great  delay  in  obtaining  the  proper  equipment,  clothing,  etc., 
for  the  regiment.  He  wanted  to  take  the  short  road  to  every- 
thing, which,  of  course,  would  have  been  the  long  one.  In 
the  preliminary  fights  on  our  march  south,  up  to  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Pea  Kidge,  I noticed  that  he  was  very  active,  very 
anxious  to  get  to  the  front,  and  that  the  sound  of  a cannon 
or  a gun  stirred  him  immediately. 

During  all  this  time  he  kept  in  correspondence  with  the 
home  local  paper.  The  Council  Bluffs  Xoyijmreil,  giving 
every  movement,  every  detail  and  every  item  that  would  be 
of  interest  to  the  people  at  home.  He  was  especially  sympa- 
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thetic  over  the  great  amount  of  sickness  and  the  many 
deaths  that  occurred  in  the  regiment  at  Rolla,  The  4th  Iowa 
was  mostly  made  up  of  country  boys,  and  they  had  almost 
every  known  disease  while  in  camp  that  winter  at  Rolla.  At 
one  time  nearly  half  the  regiment  was  down. 

At  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  I was  instructed  to  make  a de- 
tail of  three  companies  to  hold  the  extreme  left  of  Col.  Carr’s 
division,  which  was  the  Pea  Ridge  mountain.  This  ridge 
divided  Gen.  Curtis’  army.  Col.  Carr’s  division  occupying 
ground  to  the  east  and  north  of  the  mountain  and  facing  Gen. 
Price’s  army — Gen.  Davis  with  his  division  occupying  the  west 
and  south  sides  of  the  mountain,  fronting  Gen.  V an  Dorn.  This 
mountain  made  a division  of  Van  Dorn’s  army,  and  he  made 
a fatal  mistake  in  dividing  his  force  and  sending  part  under 
Price  to  attack  our  rear,  giving  us  the  short  interior  line,  while 
his  line  was  so  long  and  his  divisions  so  far  apart  that  he  could 
not  reinforce  either  division  of  his  army  by  details  from  an- 
other. They  were  not  in  close  touch  throughout  the  battle. 
Van  Dorn’s  army  was  fully  double  that  of  Curtis,  and  if  he 
had  attacked  with  his  whole  force  from  the  west,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  would  have  had  a much  harder  struggle  and 
probably  a different  result.  As  that  detail  was  to  be  away 
from  me,  out  of  my  reach,  and  it  was  necessary  to  depend 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  officer  commanding,  I selected 
Capt.  Kinsman  with  his  own  company  and  two  companies  of 
the  24th  Missouri.  Kinsman  in  his  report  says  that  his  com- 
mand was  stretched  out  across  the  south  end  of  the  mountain 
as  skirmishers,  and  the  enemy  thought  they  were  a whole 
regiment,  and  when  opposed  they  were  opposed  only  by  skir- 
mishers. They  held  their  position  throughout  the  first  day 
and  had  only  one  man  wounded.  Going  over  their  front  the 
next  day  he  found  eleven  dead,  shot  with  musket  balls. 
There  were  some  Indians  with  the  enemy  who  shot  arrows. 
Like  all  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  4th,  he  had 
no  sleep  for  the  two  nights.  I find  in  my  official  report  the 
following  on  his  action  that  day: 
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Company  B,  under  Capt.  Kinsman,  with  two  companies  of  the  24;th 
Missouri,  were  on  the  7th  ordered  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  division,  to 
hold  our  left  flank  and  check  the  enemy  upon  the  high  hill — Pea  Ridge. 
He  did  this  very  effectively  that  day  and  rendered  very  efflcient  service. 

He  joined  the  regiment  again  about  5 o’clock  that  even- 
ing and  took  part  in  the  final  charge  that  day  ordered  by 
Gen.  Curtis  in  person.  Gen.  Curtis  speaks  of  this  charge  as 
follows: 

As  I came  up  the  ith  Iowa  was  falling  back  for  cartridges,  in  line,  dress- 
ing on  their  colors,  in  perfect  order.  Supposing  with  my  reinforcements 
I could  entirely  regain  our  lost  ground,  I ordered  the  regiment  to  halt  and 
face  about.  Col.  Dodge  came  up,  explaining  the  want  of  cartridges,  and 
informed  of  my  purpose,  he  ordered  a bayonet  charge,  and  they  moved 
again  with  steady  nerve  to  their  former  position,  where  the  gallant  9th  was 
ready  to  support  them.  These  two  regiments  won  imperishable  fame. 

The  4th  Iowa  had  held  its  position  all  day,  but  the  2d 
brigade  posted  at  Elkhorn  tavern  had  been  driven  back  early 
in  the  afternoon  leaving  my  brigade  unsupported  on  either 
flank,  and  the  enemy  had  passed  clear  around  me  and  into 
my  rear,  and  I did  not  discover  it  until  out  of  ammunition. 
My  adjutant,  Gen.  James  A.  Williamson,  in  going  for  am- 
munition ran  into  a rebel  regiment  in  my  rear,  where  the  1st 
brigade  had  been  posted.  This,  of  course,  forced  me  to  with- 
draw my  brigade  and  join  our  line  in  our  rear,  and  it  was 
while  on  this  movement  that  I met  Gen.  Curtis,  and  the  action 
described  in  his  report  took  place.  The  regiment  heard  the 
conversation  between  Gen.  Curtis  and  myself,  and  when  I 
gave  the  order  they  started  as  one  man,  cheering,  and  re- 
gained our  former  position,  but  the  enemy  had  retired  from 
the  field  in  our  front. 

After  this  battle  Capt.  Kinsman  came  to  me  and  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  regiment  next  morning  was 
intact,  with  not  a man  missing  except  its  killed  and  wounded, 
and  in  a very  friendly  and  complimentary  way  said  that  he  now 
appreciated  all  the  work  they  had  had  to  do  in  the  past  year, 
and  what  it  meant.  In  fact  the  whole  4th  Iowa  learned  then  the 
value  of  discipline  and  drill.  They  saw  other  regiments, 
when  they  lost  their  officers,  melt  away,  but  the  4th  Iowa,  with 
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not  a field  officer  left,  never  had  a straggler.  As  I left  the  regi- 
ment soon  after  the  battle  of  Pea  Kidge,  I had  no  further  per- 
sonal contact  with  Kinsman,  though  he  kept  up  an  occasional 
correspondence  with  me,  showing  a great  regard  for  and  inter- 
est in  me  until  his  death.  Soon  after  I left  the  regiment,  upon 
my  application,  he  was  made  an  Assistant  Adjutant  General,, 
it  being  my  intention  to  place  him  on  my  staff,  but  he  declined 
this,  and  December  1,  1862,  accepted  a commission  as  Lieut. - 
Colonel  of  the  23d  Iowa  Infantry.  I have  no  personal  knowl- 
edge of  his  services  in  that  regiment,  except  as  gathered  from 
his  letters.  He  unfortunately  had  a difference  with  his  brigade 
commander,  Gen.  Davidson,  when  they  were  in  Missouri.  It 
came  from  his  allowing  his  men  to  forage  when  they  had  been 
without  rations  for  several  days  on  the  march  to  West  Plains, 
Mo.  In  February,  1863,  he  was  summoned  before  a court 
martial,  which  convened  in  St.  Louis  in  March,  and  did  not 
return  to  his  regiment  for  duty  until  after  it  had  reached 
Raymond  on  the  march  to  Jackson.  This  was  a great  disap- 
pointment and  regret,  and  he  felt  it  very  keenly,  and  it  no 
doubt  was  the  cause  of  his  determination,  when  he  rejoined 
the  regiment,  to  atone  for  it  by  his  daring  and  bravery,  as 
shown  in  the  battles  that  followed.  Concerning  his  services 
with  the  23d  regiment,  I take  the  liberty  of  quoting  a letter 
from  a chum  of  his  before  the  war,  who  was  a school  teacher, 
correspondent  and  lawyer,  like  himself,  and  w'ho  was  his  com- 
rade in  the  23d,  and  whose  brother  was  a member  of  Capt. 
Kinsman’s  company,  B,  4th  Iowa — Lieut.  J.  A.  Straight.  He 
writes: 

On  the  death  of  Col.  TVm.  Bewey  in  December,  1862,  Lieut.-Col.  Kins- 
man was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy,  and  became  the  idol  of  the  regiment. 
He  never  had  an  enemy  in  the  organization.  A most  thorough  disciplin- 
arian, and  a hale  and  hearty  friend  to  every  soldier,  he,  of  course,  was  pop- 
ular. He  always  led  his  boys — never  followed.  In  a long  and  exceedingly 
hard  marching  campaign  in  Missouri,  in  the  winter  of  1862-3,  owing  to  the 
distance  from  supplies  and  no  forage  or  supplies  in  the  sparsely  settled 
country,  the  regiment  was  on  slim  rations  for  over  two  weeks,  and  reduced 
to  parched  corn  for  two  or  three  days.  Some  of  the  Co.  E boys  discovered 
some  hogs  near  camp  and  they  were  captured,  also  a very  poor  cow,  which. 
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went  into  the  camp  kettles.  Gen.  Davidson  sent  for  Col.  Kinsman  and 
said  some  very  wrathy  things  about  his  Iowa  boys,  and  their  jayhawking 
ways,  which  Kinsman  resented  with  such  fervor  that  Gen.  Davidson  ordered 
him  under  arrest,  and  on  the  return  of  the  command  to  Arcadia,  Mo.,  he 
was  called  before  a court  martial  at  St.  Louis  in  March,  and  after  a drag- 
.ging  trial  of  two  weeks  or  longer  he  was  restored  to  duty,  the  sentence, 
as  I now  recollect,  being  a reprimand  by  Gen.  Curtis  for  conduct  unbecom- 
ing a subordinate  officer.  The  regiment  had  gone  down  to  Vicksburg,  and 
Col.  Kinsman  rejoined  it  while  on  the  march  from  Bruinsburg,  Miss.,  to 
Jackson,  the  first  week  in  May,  1863,  near  the  battlefield  of  Port  Gibson, 
in  which  his  regiment  had  taken  a prominent  part.  He  marched  with  the 
regiment  through  mud  and  slush  to  Jackson,  commanded  it  at  Champion 
Hill,  where  they  captured  many  prisoners  by  a succession  of  charges 
under  heavy  artillery  fire,  and  double-quicked  from  Champion  Hill  battle- 
ground to  Edwards’  Station,  where  we  bivouacked  the  night  of  May  16, 
1863. 

That  night,  while  the  dashing  rain  was  drenching  us  to  the  skin,  and 
we  huddled  close  together,  we  talked  long  after  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  he  said,  “I  have  orders  to  march  at  daylight  and  attack  the  enemy 
(Johnnies)  whenever  and  wherever  we  find  them.  I may  be  killed  but  if  I 
live  and  the  23d  will  follow  me,  and  I know  it  will,  we  will  show  the  people 
at  home  (in  Iowa)  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  regiments  that  ever 
left  the  State,  and  I shall  wear  a star.  But  something  tells  me  that  I shall 
be  severely  wounded,  and  I want  you,  if  I should  be,  to  see  that  my  sword 
and  watch  and  other  things  are  sent  to  Mr.  Bloomer,  who  will  know  what 
to  do  with  them;”  and  while  resting  nest  morning  under  the  river  bank, 
to  which  point  he  had  been  ordered  by  Gen.  Lawler,  brigade  commander, 
he  again  said  to  me;  “I  expect  to  be  shot  down  right  up  on  this  bank,” 
pointing  behind  him  to  the  high  bank  which  sheltered  us,  but  added  in  a 
tone  of  voice  heard  for  several  feet  around  us,  “but  the  23d  will  get  there 
just  the  same — don’t  stop  for  the  dead  and  wounded;  you  must  take  those 
breastworks.”  The  23d  was  lying  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  loaded  guns, 
stripped  to  the  lightest  running  weight,  under  the  bank  of  Black  River, 
which  at  that  point  coursed  east  and  west.  Company  A was  on  the  right 
wing,  and  had  orders,  at  a given  signal,  to  mount  the  bank  without  firing 
a gun  and  double-quick  across  an  open  cotton-field  to  a point  in  the  breast- 
works about  500  yards  distant,  where  a bayou  some  20  yards  wide  passed 
through  the  line  of  rifle-pits.  This  subjected  the  regiment  to  a flank  and 
enfilading  fire  from  Generals  French  and  Bowen’s  Missouri  divisions,  which 
occupied  the  line  of  field  works  on  our  right  flank.  From  the  time  we 
mounted  the  bank  we  were  subjected  to  a murderous  fire  from  6,000  vet- 
eran Missouri  and  Arkansas  troops,  and  the  artillery  fire  of  12  guns  in  our 
front  supported  by  two  brigades  of  Tennesseeans  and  Alabamians.  The 
order  of  Col.  Kinsman  was  by  signal  (removing  his  hat),  and  he  was  strip- 
ped of  everything  except  his  sword-belt  and  revolver,  ready  to  mount  the 
bank,  which  was  a perpendicular  rise  of  four  to  five  feet,  and  when  the 
order  from  Gen.  Lawler  came,  without  a moment’s  hesitation  he  raised  his 
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hat  and  was  the  first  man  to  mount  the  bank,  the  balance  of  his  regiment 
following  an  instant  later.  There  was  no  noise  or  confusion;  every  man 
knew  what  was  expected  of  him,  and  not  an  order  was  issued.  The  regi- 
ment formed  a passable  line  and  moved  off  on  a double-quick  without  fir- 
ing a gun.  The  first  volley  fired  from  the  works  on  our  right  found  Col. 
Kinsman  about  30  feet  from  the  top  of  the  bank.  He  had  turned  around 
facing  the  regiment  as  he  was  aligning  it  by  motions,  and  urging  it  for- 
ward, and  he  was  struck  with  a minie  ball  in  the  left  side,  piercing  the 
sword-belt,  near  the  center  of  the  belt,  and  fell,  turning  completely 
around.  I stopped  by  him  a minute  or  less,  gave  him  a canteen 
of  coffee,  and  some  cotton  to  staunch  his  wound,  and  left  him 
lying  in  a cotton  row,  which  was  a slight  protection  from  the 
bullets  of  the  enemy,  but  he  impatiently  ordered  me  to  leave  him 
and  go  to  the  regiment.  I overtook  the  regiment  as  it  was  wading  across 
the  bayou,  running  over  ground  strewn  with  the  wounded  and  dead  of  my 
regiment.  As  we  were  firing  our  first  volley  into  the  enemy  after  gaining 
the  rifle  pits.  Col.  Kinsman  came  rushing  by  us,  shouting,  “Give  ’em  hell, 
boys!”  waving  his  naked  sword  and  looking  very  pale,  as  if  he  were  mak- 
ing a death  struggle  with  his  wound.  The  enemy  was  retreating  pellmell 
in  great  disorder,  and  the  very  last  volley  I can  remember  as  fired  by  them 
in  our  direction  caught  our  colonel  once  more  while  he  was  shouting  on 
the  top  of  the  enemy’s  rifle  pits — this  time  on  the  right  side  and  about  two 
inches  higher  than  the  first  shot,  both  shots  having  passed  through  his 
body  and  out.  He  fell  upon  the  enemy’s  breast-works,  and  as  they  had 
ceased  firing  and  were  surrendering  to  our  forces  all  along  the  line,  and  the 
balance  of  our  division  were  passing  over  the  breast-works  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  across  the  river,  several  of  the  slightly  wounded  members  of  the 
23d  gathered  around  him.  He  was  tenderly  borne  to  the  shade  of  a tree 
close  by  until  stretchers  could  be  procured,  when  he  was  carried  to  the  hos- 
pital tent  near  the  railroad  track  in  the  rear  of  Gen.  Hovey’s  division.  He 
was  shot  the  second  time  about  11  a.  m.  and  it  was  between  12  and  1 p.  m. 
when  he  was  examined  by  the  surgeons  at  the  hospital  tent  or  tree,  and 
during  this  time  he  shook  hands  with  the  boys  as  they  came  to  see  him, 
asking  after  the  wounded,  and  when  told  of  Sutler  John  Lyon  having 
been  killed,  he  said,  “I  am  so  sorry;  I told  him  not  to  go  with  the  boys, 
but  he  was  a brave  man  and  would  go.”  When  the  surgeons  told  him  he 
had  only  a slim  chance  to  live,  he  said,  “I’ll  take  that  chance,  as  I don’t 
want  to  leave  my  brave  boys,”  and  then  added,  “didn’t  they  surprise  the 
Johnny-rebs?  and  didn’t  you  see  them  run  up  the  cotton-batting  on  their 
bayonets?”  and  thus  he  talked  at  times  as  the  pain  increased.  Finally, 
about  midnight  the  17th  of  May,  he  began  to  grow  worse,  and  about  10  a. 
M.  next  day  passed  away.  He  asked  us  to  bury  him  under  the  live  oak  tree, 
where  he  was  lying  on  a cot  under  a tent-fly,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  18th 
of  May,  1863,  about  sundown,  with  a few  of  his  nearest  friends  present,  he 
was  laid  away  to  his  final  rest,  within  about  100  feet  of  the  railroad  track. 

Gen.  McClernand,  commander  of  the  13th  Army  Corps,  said  in  his  re- 
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port  of  the  battle:  “Among  the  killed  is  Col.  Kinsman,  23d  Iowa,  who  fell 
mortally  wounded  while  leading  his  regiment  upon  the  enemy’s  works.” 
Gen.  Carr,  commanding  the  Ith  division  of  the  corps,  and  an  eye-witness, 
said;  “A  murderous  cross-fire  was  opened  on  our  men  as  they  moved  for- 
ward on  the  run.  It  was  here  that  the  gallant  Kinsman  of  the  23d  Iowa 
lost  his  life.  He  received  a fatal  wound  in  the  abdomen,  but  still  kept  on 
until  another  through  his  chest  brought  him  to  the  ground.” 

His  last  words,  as  I now  remember  them,  were:  “Tell  the  boys  I died 
happy.  I fell  at  the  head  of  my  regiment,  doing  my  duty.  Bury  me  here 
on  the  field  of  my  last  battle.” 

Kinsman’s  comrades  of  the  4th  and  23d  Iowa,  and  his 
friends  in  Council  Bluffs,  were  very  desirous  that  his  remains 
should  be  brought  back  to  his  home  in  Iowa,  and  considera- 
ble correspondence  occurred.  The  difficulty  seemed  to  be  to 
find  some  one  who  knew  and  could  designate  the  spot  where 
he  was  buried.  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1884,  Lt.  N.  E.  Ride- 
nour, of  the  23d,  editor  of  The  Page  County  Democrat,  who 
had  taken  great  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  and  who  had 
appealed  to  the  State  legislature  in  that  behalf,  but  they  not 
acting,  he,  together  with  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Barton,  went  to  the 
Black  River  Bayou  battle-ground,  east  of  Vicksburg,  with 
the  view  of  bringing  back  to  Iowa  Col.  Kinsman’s  remains;  but 
the  changes  in  the  country  since  the  war  made  it  impossible 
to  locate  it.  They  returned  greatly  disappointed,  and  their 
disappointment  was  shared  by  all  of  Kinsman’s  friends  who 
had  looked  forward  confidently  to  their  bringing  his  remains 
with  them.  Lieut.  Straight  in  his  letter  to  me  says  he  thinks 
he  can  find  the  grave,  and  during  the  coming  autumn  I shall 
try  to  have  one  more  effort  made  to  bring  his  remains  to 
Iowa  to  be  buried  at  his  home  with  his  comrades,  where  he 
can  be  properly  honored,  and  the  memory  of  his  deeds  per- 
petuated. 


Note. — We  copy  Gen.  Dodge’s  statement  of  the  finding  of  Col.  Kins- 
man’s remains,  with  his  announcement  of  the  reburial,  to  take  place  May 
17,  1902,  and  his  appeal  to  old  comrades-in-arms  for  funds  with  which  to 
erect  a monument,  on  a subsequent  page. — Editob  of  The  Annals. 
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CriARLES  MASON,  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  IOWA  (TEKEITORY  AND  STATE),  1S:JS47. 
This  portrait  with  the  facsimile  of  Judge  Mason’s  oath  of  office  were  published 
in  Vol.  II,  3d  series  of  The  Annaes.  They  are  reprinted  here  as 
illustrations  to  Mr.  YewelTs  article,  by  request  of 
the  friends  of  .Judge  Mason. 


EEMINISCENCES  OF  CHAKLES  MASON. 


BY  GEORGE  H.  YEWELL,  N.  A. 


PART  II. 

During  the  four  years  that  passed  between  the  last  letter 
and  the  following,  my  home,  with  the  exception  of  a short 
visit  to  the  United  States  in  the  winter  of  1871-2,  had  been 
in  Italy.  The  summer  and  autumn  months  had  been  passed, 
part  of  the  time  in  Perugia  and  part  in  Venice,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  studies  in  color  of  architectural  interiors,  and  sketches 
of  the  picturesque  material  abounding  everywhere  in  that 
magical  country,  to  be  made  into  pictures  in  my  Koman 
studio  during  the  remaining  portions  of  the  year.  I had 
looked  forward  to  a day  when  I might  have  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  Judge  Mason  and  his  family  to  Rome,  knowing 
well  with  what  interest  he  would  view  its  surrounding  land- 
scape and  the  ruins  of  its  mighty  temples  and  palaces. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  the  following  letter  there  is  an  in- 
dication of  a possible  passing  away  of  the  “gloomy  appre- 
hensions” regarding  the  future  of  his  country.  A faint 
gleam  of  hope  seems  to  have  arisen  in  his  mind  that  the  fu- 
ture might  have  better  things  in  store  than  had  been  dis- 
cerned through  his  fears. 

Burlington,  Nov.  26,  ’72. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I have  allowed  your  esteemed  favor  of  April  lith  to  re- 
main long  unanswered;  at  first  because  I was  under  a mistaken  impression 
that  I had  replied  to  it,  and  afterwards  when  satisfied  that  this  was  an  er- 
ror, and  I commenced  a letter  to  you  some  weeks  ago,  I was  prevented 
from  completing  it  by  having  mislaid  your  address.  Dr.  Ransom  told  me 
he  thought  he  could  furnish  it  to  me,  and  finally  yesterday  he  did  so. 

We  are  all  at  home  and  very  well.  We  remained  in  Burlington  through 
the  summer  except  that  I had  to  make  two  Journeys  east  and  shall  proba- 
bly have  to  make  a third  one  in  a very  few  weeks.  We  found  our  house  so 
airy  and  comfortable  that  we  did  not  feel  disposed  to  leave  it  to  go  pleas- 
ure-seeking elsewhere.  We  all  have  a desire  to  travel — though  my  wife’s 


Note. — Through  inadvertence  the  name  of  Stephen  Whicher  was  given  in  the  first 
article  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws  of  Iowa.  It  should 
have  been  Stephen  Hempstead,  of  Dubuque  County. 
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ambition  in  that  respect  is  very  limited.  But  the  inconveniences  and  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome  in  leaving  our  house  have  thus  far  proved  insur- 
mountable. I do  not  know  that  I shall  ever  attempt  to  cross  the  ocean 
but  hope  at  least  to  cross  the  continent  at  no  distant  day,  which  will  be  a 
much  less  arduous  undertaking.  In  fact,  if  it  was  more  difficult  of  accom- 
plishment than  it  is,  I should  perhaps  be  more  likely  to  attempt  it,  for 
those  undertakings  which  require  comparatively  little  effort  are  often 
longer  postponed  than  those  which  call  forth  more  planning  and  greater 
energy. 

I suppose  you  are  back  again  in  Rome  for  the  winter.  I should  like  for 
one  season  to  breathe  the  same  balmy  air  as  that  inhaled  by  the  stalwart 
old  republicans  and  patriots  who  have  long  been  the  theme  of  my  admira- 
tion. Our  winters  are  too  severe,  but  then  they  are  our  own.  A few  days 
ago  our  thermometer  indicated  three  degrees,  and  a year  previous  at  about 
the  same  date  it  was  three  or  four  degrees  below  zero.  It  is  now  pleasant 
and  mild  again,  but  I rather  dread  the  severe  cold  that  I know  is  in  store 
for  us  before  many  weeks. 

I was  in  Iowa  City  for  a few  days  in  June  in  attendance  upon  a conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  passed  my  time  very  agreeably.  It  is  be- 
coming a delightful  city  with  many  pleasant  people,  and  they  seemed  very 
desirous  to  make  our  stay  agreeable.  I met  with  several  of  your  acquaint- 
ances who  spoke  kindly  of  you  and  your  good  wife.  Mrs.  Morrison,  whom 
I think  you  knew,  is  now  on  a visit  to  her  friends  in  Burlington. 

Our  city  is  feeling  its  importance  and  is  beginning  to  take  on  airs.  We 
are  having  a large  opera  house  to  be  completed  in  the  spring.  The  walls, 
are  now  nearly  completed.  We  expect  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  water  works 
and  horse  railways  in  the  streets  within  a year,  and  it  will  I hope  at  no  dis- 
tant day  become  somewhat  of  an  attractive  place,  especially  for  those  who 
have  long  regarded  it  as  their  home. 

The  result  of  our  election  disappointed  me  very  considerably.  At  least  I 
had  hopes  of  a very  different  result  six  months  ago.  But  as  the  decisive  day 
drew  near  I saw  the  indications  of  a new  defeat  so  unmistakably  that  I was 
gradually  prepared  for  the  result  which  I have  some  faint  hope  will  not 
prove  as  fatal  to  the  cause  of  true  republican  liberty  as  I have  anticipated 
in  case  a military  executive  was  again  placed  over  us.  It  seems  to  me  that 
our  civil  war  is  to  be  followed  with  the  same  fruits  as  those  of  Rome- 
When  a republican  people  lay  aside  the  weapons  of  intellect  for  those  of 
force,  power  usurps  the  realm  of  reason,  and  imperialism  in  some  of  its 
forms  predominates  to  the  overturning  of  all  the  safeguards  that  serve  as 
barriers  against  oppression.  I look  upon  the  future  of  the  republic  with 
gloomy  apprehensions,  but  still  I shall  be  glad  to  find  myself  mistaken. 

Truly  Yours, 

Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Esq.  Chas.  Mason. 


A great  and  ever-abiding  sorrow  came  into  the  life  of 
Judge  Mason  when,  as  far  back  as  1853,  or  it  may  have  been 
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a little  earlier,  two  young  daughters  died  within  a short 
time  of  each  other,  of  diphtheria,  if  I remember  rightly.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  expression  upon  his  face  when  he  told 
me  of  his  loss,  during  a visit  to  New  York  shortly  afterward. 
He  was  a very  tender-hearted  man,  and  his  affections  strong 
and  lasting.  The  second  great  sorrow  came  late  in  March, 
1873,  with  the  death  of  his  wife.  When  that  occurred  he 
seemed  almost  to  have  reached  the  limit  of  his  interest  in 
worldly  things.  He  lived  only  for  his  remaining  daughter, 
Mary,  whose  devotion  to  him  was  untiring.  In  the  following 
July  she  was  married  to  Captain  Greorge  C.  Remey,  now  Rear 
Admiral  Remey,  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

Geneva,  Switzerland,  September  15th,  ’73. 

My  Dear  Sir:  You  will  probably  be  surprised  to  receive  a letter  from 
me  dated  at  this  place,  and  to  be  told  that  we  expect  to  be  in  Rome  toward 
the  end  of  next  month,  when  I suppose  we  may  safely  visit  that  city.  We 
left  home  the  17th  of  July,  landed  at  Queenstown,  passed  through  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  England,  crossed  over  to  Belgium,  visited  Amsterdam  and 
other  places  in  Holland,  passed  up  the  Rhine  through  Cologne,  Mayence 
and  Strasburg,  and  then  on  by  way  of  Basle  to  this  place.  We  have  just 
returned  from  an  excursion  to  Chamouni  and  the  glaciers,  coming  back  by 
Montigny  and  around  by  the  lake. 

Perhaps  yon  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  our  family  within  the  last  six  months,  one  of  which  you  doubtless  ex- 
pected. Mrs.  Mason  died  the  last  of  March,  and  Mollie  was  married  a few 
days  before  we  left  on  our  journey.  She  and  her  husband  are  with  me.  It 
is  only  on  her  account  that  I am  in  Europe.  For  myself  I would  have 
much  preferred  remaining  at  home.  But  she  had  been  for  a long  time  cal- 
culating on  this  journey  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  and  when  her 
mother  was  dead,  she  determined  not  to  go  at  all  unless  I would  accompa- 
ny her,  and  rather  than  disappoint  her,  I concluded  to  go. 

Our  journey  has  been  as  pleasant  as  we  had  any  reason  to  expect.  I 
lost  my  appetite  for  two  days  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  but  on  the  whole 
we  had  a very  favorable  time.  Since  landing  in  Ireland  it  has  rained  al- 
most every  day  till  we  started  on  our  excursion  to  Chamouni.  But  it  has 
so  happened  that  the  weather  has  been  comparatively  pleasant  and  the 
rains,  if  any,  very  light  when  we  were  most  needing  pleasant  weather,  with 
but  one  or  two  exceptions. 

On  our  trip  to  Chamouni  the  weather  was  as  fine  as  we  could  have  de- 
sired it,  and  the  atmosphere  perfectly  clear  until  yesterday,  after  we  had 
started  in  the  cars  for  this  place. 

We  shall  remain  here  today  and  leave  tomorrow  for  other  towns  and 
places  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  expecting  to  reach  Vienna  about  the 
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last  of  the  month  or  early  in  October.  From  thence  we  shall  probably  risit 
the  towns  in  northern  Italy,  and  gradually  wend  our  way  towards  Rome, 
which  we  shall  not  expect  to  reach  before  the  20th  of  October. 

Should  you  receive  this  before  the  end  of  September,  please  write  me 
at  Vienna,  giving  information  and  suggestions  as  to  our  best  course  in 
reaching  Rome.  Please  direct  to  me  to  the  care  of  the  Anglo-Anstrian 
Bank,  Vienna,  where  I shall  obtain  my  letters. 

My  daughter  unites  with  me  in  love  to  you  all.  Her  husband  sends  his 
regards.  Yours  Truly, 

Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Esq.  Chas.  Mason. 

The  foregoing  letter  reached  me  at  the  picturesque  old 
city  of  Perugia,  where  many  of  our  Italian  summers  were 
spent.  I wrote  to  Vienna  and  invited  them  to  visit  us  at  Pe- 
rugia on  their  way  to  Rome,  which  they  did.  The  re-union 
was  pleasant,  and  there  was  much  in  the  beautiful  Umbrian 
mountain  country  surrounding  us,  and  in  the  old  Etruscan 
city  itself,  to  interest  Judge  Mason  and  draw  him  out,  for  a 
time,  from  the  cloud  of  sadness  that  enveloped  him.  Their 
stay  was  short,  but  we  saw  more  of  them  later  at  Rome. 
Here  he  found  abundant  material  to  occupy  his  time  and  at- 
tention. J udge  Mason  had  always  seemed  to  me  like  a noble 
Roman  born  into  the  nineteenth  century,  and  his  presence  in 
Rome  was  as  that  of  one  come  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  home 
of  his  ancestors. 

His  active  mind  became  at  once  interested  in  many  things 
that  concerned  the  welfare  or  hindered  the  progress  of  the 
growth  of  the  modern  city.  The  condition  of  the  Roman 
Campagna  and  its  malarious  atmosphere  at  once  claimed  his 
attention,  and  his  mind  was  busily  occupied  with  searching  for 
the  underlying  causes  of  its  poisonous  exhalations  and  the 
means  to  be  employed  in  destroying  the  fever-breeding  mi- 
asma that  covered,  like  a funeral  pall,  a most  interesting  and 
beautiful  stretch  of  country. 

In  my  early  days  in  Rome  I kept  a journal  until.  Like  all 
journal-keeping,  it  became  a burden.  I wish  now  that  some 
record  had  been  made  of  what  happened  during  the  visit 
there  of  Judge  Mason  and  the  Remeys,  as  the  greater  part 
has  faded  from  my  memory.  There  is  one  incident,  however, 
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that  I shall  never  forget,  in  connection  with  a visit  made  one 
afternoon  by  the  Judge,  Captain  Remey  his  son-in-law,  and 
myself,  to  St.  Peter’s  church. 

In  the  many  galleries  of  pictures  by  celebrated  old  masters 
in  the  cities  he  had  visited.  Judge  Mason’s  attention  had  been 
directed,  in  the  paintings  of  religious  subjects,  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  face  and  figure  of  Grod  the  Father.  He  had 
criticised  unfavorably  the  general  tendency  to  represent  the 
Almighty  as  a very  old  man  in  the  decline  of  life.  In  examining 
the  mosaics  in  St.  Peters,  he  had  discovered,  away  up  in  the 
top  of  the  lantern  of  the  great  dome,  a mosaic  representation 
of  the  Father,  which  he  was  examining  intently  by  means  of 
a large  opera  glass.  As  he  was  obliged  to  stand  immediately 
under  the  lantern,  it  was  neck-breaking  work.  Some  min- 
utes later  I found  him  lying  at  full  length  upon  the  marble 
floor,  near  the  high  altar,  viewing  the  mosaic  more  comfort- 
ably. As  the  church  was  nearly  deserted,  it  was  some  little 
time  before  one  of  the  guardians  saw  him,  and  smilingly 
tapped  him  upon  the  shoulder.  The  Judge  arose  and  apolo- 
gized, only  then  realizing  for  the  first  time  into  what  a droll 
position  his  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  had  led  him. 

My  American  friends  in  Rome  were  interested  in  him 
and  did  many  things  to  make  his  visit  pleasant,  which  he  re- 
membered afterwards  with  gratitude.  He  was  an  example  of 
a noble  type  of  American  republicanism,  which  was  of  inter- 
est when  seen  with  such  different  surroundings. 

Early  in  December  we  bade  them  farewell  with  regret. 
The  following  extracts  from  a letter  by  Mrs.  Remey,  dated 
Paris,  Dec.  14,  1873,  will  give  some  account  of  their  move- 
ments up  to  the  time  of  their  sailing  for  home: 

Our  first  day’s  ride  was  delightful ; we  enjoyed  the  sandwiches,  and  found 
a good  hotel  in  Pisa.  The  following  morning  was  very  crisp,  and  the  ride 
to  the  Duomo  anything  but  comfortable.  We  enjoyed  the  group  of  beau- 
tiful buildings  very  much,  and  especially  the  echo  in  the  Baptistry.  We 
went  on  to  La  Spezia  that  day,  and  the  next  morning  started  in  a carriage 
for  Sestri.  The  first  part  of  the  day  was  enjoyable,  but  later  we  became 
very  much  chilled,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Genoa,  were  thoroughly 
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tired.  I had  hoped  to  travel  several  days  in  a carriage  over  at  least  a part 
of  the  route  from  Genoa  to  Nice,  but  we  concluded  the  season  was  too  far 
advanced.  We  found  Nice  very  pleasant  and  mild;  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  we  spenj;  there  we  went  to  Monaco,  and  were  interested  in  the  novelty 
and  brilliancy  of  the  surroundings.  If  one  could  forget  the  object  for 
which  the  display  is  made  it  would  be  a most  charming  spot.  We  spent 
nights  at  Marseilles  and  Lyons,  but  as  we  arrived  at  both  places  after 
dark,  and  left  before  sunrise,  there  was  not  much  rest.  The  last  day  was 
very  wintry;  the  carriage  windows  were  so  covered  with  ice  we  could  not 
see  through  them,  and  there  was  every  indication  of  snow.  The  sun  has 
not  shone  since  we  have  been  here  (Paris),  and  the  air  is  so  raw  and  chilly 
there  is  little  temptation  to  go  outside  the  hotel.  Even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  can  realize  the  superiority  of  this  beautiful  city.  * * * 

We  think  now  of  applying  for  passage  in  the  Puussia,  which  sails  on  the  3d 
of  January.  This  will  give  us  only  two  weeks  more  in  Paris,  but  by  an 
industrious  application  of  time,  I think  we  can  get  ready.  Father  is  get- 
ting anxious  to  be  at  home,  and  if  the  weather  continues  as  at  present,  we 
shall  all  be  willing  to  start. 

Paeis,  December  14,  ’73. 

My  Dear  Sir:  As  Mollie  was  writing  I concluded  to  give  you  some  of 
the  results  of  my  observations  relative  to  the  malaria  that  afflicts  the  Cam- 
pagna  as  well  as  the  city  of  Rome,  leaving  it  to  her  to  post  you  in  relation 
to  all  matters  of  news. 

I have  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  cause  of  this  unhealthfulness  during  the 
hot  season.  It  does  not  arise  from  the  dry  uplands,  but  wholly  from  the 
marshes  which  are  spread  to  so  great  an  extent  over  the  river  bottoms  and 
the  alluvial  soil  along  the  Mediterranean.  These  marshes  were  frequent 
and  often  very  extensive.  I saw  hundreds  of  acres  in  a body,  which  were 
covered  with  stagnant  water,  and  numberless  patches  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions scattered  in  all  directions.  These,  putrifying  in  the  broiling  summer 
Italian  sun,  sufflce  to  account  for  all  the  sickness  which  renders  the  Cam- 
pagna  so  nearly  useless. 

But  it  is  said  very  truly  that  in  former  times  the  Campagna  was  healthy 
and  that  the  effects  of  malaria  were  only  felt  when  the  country  ceased  to 
be  cultivated.  I reply  that  when  the  uplands  became  neglected  the  same 
was  true  of  the  bottom  lands.  They  ceased  to  be  drained  and  were  con- 
verted into  marshy  grounds  as  we  see  them  now.  The  mischief  all  comes 
from  that  source.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  neglect  of  the  dry  up- 
lands should  produce  disease  than  that  the  natural  prairies  which  had 
lain  uncultivated  for  thousands  of  years  should  have  been  unhealthy.  Our 
own  observation  proves  that  our  prairies  were  just  as  healthy  before  the 
plow  had  disturbed  them  as  they  ever  have  been  since.  In  fact,  it  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  soil  was  at  first  a cause  of  un- 
healthfulness, but  this  at  most  was  only  temporary.  In  like  manner  the 
breaking  up  of  large  portions  of  the  Campagna  might  for  a year  or  two 
cause  some  sickness  to  those  who  were  exposed  to  its  effects,  but  that  would 
be  the  only  evil  that  need  be  apprehended. 
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It  is  a well  settled  fact  that  the  malaria  that  results  from  stagnant  water 
is  often  more  fatal  in  its  effects  to  persons  inhabiting  the  higher  ground 
in  the  neighborhood  than  to  those  on  a more  immediate  level.  The  mala- 
ria arises  to  a certain  height  which  can  only  be  ascertained  by  observa- 
tion. If  the  Campagna  is  found  unhealthy  in  any  particular  portion,  it 
shows  that  the  malaria  from  the  marshes  rose  to  that  height.  Where  there  is 
an  abundant  and  well  known  cause  for  such  an  effect,  I do  not  think  it  philo- 
sophical to  be  casting  about  for  others  that  are  unnecessary  and  improbable. 

The  manifest  remedy  for  this  evil  is  a removal  of  its  cause.  I do  not 
think  it  at  all  necessary  that  this  should  all  be  done  at  once.  There  are 
several  months  in  every  year  when  men  can  with  safety  work  on  any  por- 
tion of  those  marshy  grounds.  If  all  cannot  be  reclaimed  in  one  year,  let 
as  much  be  done  as  practicable.  What  is  thus  effected  one  year  maybe  so 
protected  as  to  suffer  no  injury  till  all  is  done. 

If  the  low  grounds  are  sufficiently  above  the  Tiber  or  the  sea,  nothing 
but  drains  will  be  needed  to  effect  the  desired  result.  But  where  this  is  not 
the  case,  something  farther  will  be  necessary.  Dikes  should  be  thrown  up 
along  the  sea  or  the  rivers  with  ditches  on  the  inner  sides  and  the  water 
from  within  could  be  pumped  over  these  dikes,  as  is  done  so  extensively 
in  Holland  where  the  difficulties  are  greater  and  the  motive  far  less  than 
is  the  case  with  Italy.  The  salt  lakes  thus  drained  to  a great  depth  in  Hol- 
land would  not  have  caused  pestilence.  The  great  purpose  was  to  obtain 
land  for  cultivation.  The  latter  result  is  but  a subordinate  inducement  in 
your  case.  I have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  entirely  practicable  to  drain 
all  the  Pontine  marshes  in  this  manner,  and  that  the  soil  thus  reclaimed 
would  be  vastly  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the 
work.  There  were  several  places  passed  by  us  as  we  traveled  along  the 
coast  where  a like  course  might  be  advantageously  pursued,  thus  not  only 
reclaiming  a large  amount  of  most  fertile  and  valuable  soil,  but  also  ren- 
dering the  surrounding  country  salubrious  and  vastly  more  valuable  and 
pleasant. 

Such  a work  must  necessarily  be  done  by  the  public  authorities.  If  the 
lands  thus  improved  are  private  property,  local  taxation  would  furnish 
the  means  of  meeting  the  expenses  necessary.  Such  a course  would  be  per- 
missible even  in  a popular  government,  much  more  under  a monarchy. 
But  I will  not  enlarge  on  this  subject  further  at  present. 

I always  feel  an  inclination  to  give  a practical  application  to  any  infor- 
mation I acquire,  and  this  prompts  me  to  write  as  I have  now  done.  It 
may  come  in  your  way  to  communicate  these  suggestions  to  some  one  who 
will  follow  them  up  to  a useful  result.  At  all  events  I have  endeavored  to 
show  my  good  will  to  a portion  of  the  human  family  among  whom  I have 
spent  a few  weeks  very  pleasantly,  though  I never  expect  to  see  them  or 
their  country  again. 

We  shall  probably  take  passage  home  in  the  Russia,  which  sails  from 
Liverpool  on  the  3rd  of  January.  Should  this  be  the  case,  we  shall  hope 
to  see  our  own  shores  by  the  middle  of  that  month. 

Yours  Truly, 


Geo.  H.  Ybwell,  Esq. 


Chas.  Mason. 
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The  next  is  a most  precious  letter,  revealing  at  the  close, 
a part  of  his  inmost  soul.  In  giving  his  words  to  the  public, 
especially  of  Iowa,  I feel  that  I am  not  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  a trusted  friendship,  but  revealing  a priceless 
heritage  of  character,  of  which  every  citizen  of  his  beloved 
state  will  be  glad  to  become  possessed. 

Washington,  Feb.  7,  ’7i. 

My  Dear  Sir:  We  left  Paris  on  the  26th  of  December  and  London  on 
the  Ist  day  of  January,  Liverpool  on  the  3rd  and  reached  New  York  on  the 
evening  of  the  IJth,  came  to  Washington  on  the  16th  and  shall  probably 
remain  here  for  several  weeks  to  come.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Cap- 
tain and  Mollie  to  remain  in  Washington  only  a few  days,  and  then  to  re- 
turn to  Iowa,  to  remain  till  the  last  of  March,  as  his  leave  of  absence  ex- 
pires the  first  of  April.  The  next  day  after  our  arrival  here,  however,  the 
officer  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  bureaus  in  the  Navy  Department  proposed 
a situation  to  the  Captain  which  he  would  be  very  glad  to  accept,  but  in 
order  to  do  so  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  upon  duty  by  the  middle  of 
this  month.  He  had  resolved  to  waive  the  remainder  of  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence rather  than  fail  to  secure  the  situation  here,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
journey  to  Iowa  and  back  would  hardly  be  compensated  by  the  brief  period 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  at  home,  it  was  concluded  not  to 
go  to  Iowa  at  present,  but  to  enter  at  once  upon  duty  here,  which  was 
done  accordingly.  We  are  all  comfortably  situated  at  a private  boarding 
house  where  we  expect  to  remain  till  spring,  when  Mollie  will  probably 
accompany  me  to  Iowa,  though  that  is  not  settled  yet. 

In  the  meantime  I am  kept  busy  with  various  matters,  chief  among 
which  is  my  plan  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  such  a way  as 
to  create  no  disturbance  in  the  relations  of  money  and  property,  and  to 
secure  all  the  most  essential  advantages  of  a convertible  currency  from  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  the  law  on  that  subject.  This  seems  to  be  promis- 
ing too  much,  but  not  more  than  can  be  accomplished,  as  I can  demon- 
strate to  any  man  of  sense  whose  mind  is  not  preoccupied  with  some  an- 
tagonist’s hobby.  You  expressed  a wish  to  see  a pamphlet  I had  prepared 
on  this  subject  in  1872.  I have  sent  home  for  a number  of  copies  I still 
have  there  and  expect  them  now  daily.  I will  send  you  one  if  they  arrive 
as  expected,  from  which  you  will  see  the  general  plan  by  which  I expect 
to  attain  my  object.  I know  I understand  this  matter  better  than  any  man 
in  Congress.  It  has  been  a study  with  me  for  many  years,  and  I have 
made  many  improvements  in  the  manner  of  elucidating  it  since  the  pam- 
phlet was  printed. 

This  matter  was  a chief  reason  for  my  coming  home  earlier  than  I 
should  otherwise  have  done.  I do  not  know  that  any  ground  has  been  lost 
by  my  absence.  Plans  for  resumption  are  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  but 
they  generally  suit  only  their  respective  projectors.  I have,  I think,  sue- 
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needed  in  placing  mine  in  a condition  in  which  it  will  be  considered  and 
I hope  fairly  weighed.  If  I shall  succeed  in  successfully  solving  the  most 
important  problem  of  the  day,  I shall  be  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  my- 
self. And  if  I can  follow  this  up  by  other  measures  equally  important 
which  I have  long  had  in  view,  and  which  will  flow  naturally  from  this, 
I shall  feel  that  I have  made  a reasonably  good  use  of  the  talent  that  was 
committed  to  me  by  the  Great  Father,  and  shall  be  willing,  as  far  as  this 
matter  is  concerned,  to  render  my  final  account.  I have  long  been  con- 
scious of  possessing  powers  that  have  never  been  exercised,  and  I feared 
opportunity  for  such  exercise  would  ultimately  fail  me;  but  if  I can  se- 
cure to  my  country  the  objects  I have  in  view  I shall  envy  no  man  the  lau- 
rels gathered  by  the  bloody  hand  of  war. 

We  had  a somewhat  boisterous  passage  home,  but  not  more  so  than  was 
to  have  been  expected  at  that  season  of  the  year.  A gale  was  just  dying 
away  as  we  sailed,  leaving  the  ocean  writhing  and  tossing  like  a thing  of 
life.  Before  this  uneasiness  was  at  an  end  another  gale  sprung  up  which 
continued  till  we  were  half  way  across.  Mollie  and  I were  so  sick  that 
though  our  state  rooms  were  not  forty  feet  apart  we  did  not  see  each  other 
for  nearly  three  days  at  one  time.  Oh,  the  horror  of  those  long,  dismal 
nights!  The  lights  were  extinguished  at  midnight.  Having  to  keep  my 
berth  most  of  the  time,  I slept  much  by  daylight  and  therefore  was  always 
wakeful  at  night,  especially  during  the  latter  portion  of  it.  And  then  to 
be  hour  after  hour  wishing  for  the  time  to  arrive  when  the  blessed  light  of 
day  should  again  make  its  appearance,  and  often  fancying  I saw  indica- 
tions of  its  approach,  but  only  to  be  disappointed — was  perfectly  dread- 
ful. What  would  induce  me  ever  again  to  cross  the  Atlantic — especially 
in  the  winter?  I do  not  regret  having  gone  to  Europe,  but  am  very  glad 
the  journey  is  finished  and  that  I am  safely  again  on  shore  in  my  own 
country. 

When  the  spring  opens  I shall  return  home,  but  how  long  I shall  remain 
there  is  uncertain.  Our  street  railway  is  in  operation  one  mile,  and  another 
mile,  extending  some  850  feet  along  the  east  line  of  our  farm  is  to  be  fin- 
ished by  the  first  of  June.  I shall  remain  till  that  time,  probably.  I be- 
lieve that  I once  told  you  that  I was  having  our  family  burial  vault  im- 
proved and  completed.  It  stands  some  three  hundred  yards  from  our 
country  home,  on  the  opposite  side  of  a valley  through  which  flows  a 
stream  of  water,  and  on  a declivity  which  looks  directly  over  the  grounds 
where  we  were  all  once  so  happy  that,  whenever  I think  of  Heaven  as  a 
material  habitation,  I connect  it  with  a vision  of  that  home,  with  my 
children  aU  around  me.  I am  having  that  vault  finished  in  such  a way  that 
I hope  it  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  a gloomy  habitation.  My  own  place 
is  there  prepared  by  the  side  of  my  wife,  in  the  middle,  with  one  of  our 
blessed  children  on  the  left  of  her  mother  and  the  other  upon  my  right. 
And  I think  with  equanimity  upon  the  time  when  we  shall  all  be  sleeping 
together  there.  And  when,  at  no  very  distant  day,  you  shall  learn  that  the 
dreaded  passage  which  interposes  between  you  and  the  unseen  world  has 
been  accomplished  by  me,  let  no  dismal  thoughts  take  possession  of  your 
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mind,  but  waft  me  your  kind  congratulations  that  apprehension  and  agony 
have  been  exchanged  for  that  rest  and  happiness  which  faith  teaches  us 
have  been  prepared  for  us  on  the  shores  of  a happy  hereafter.  My  thoughts 
are  often  with  my  wife  and  children.  I wonder  how  they  communicate  with 
each  other  without  the  use  of  the  material  organs  of  speech  and  hearing. 
Perhaps  they  have  to  go  through  an  infancy  and  learn  a new  mode  of  ex- 
changing ideas;  and  who  can  tell  but  that  those  little  children  who  were 
taught  the  language  of  this  world  by  their  mother,  have  since  been  repay- 
ing their  obligations,  in  this  respect,  by  giving  her  the  benefit  of  their 
education  during  the  more  than  twenty  years  that  they  preceded  her  in 
the  other. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  pretty  lines  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  which  are  often 
present  to  my  mind? 

“Life ! we’ve  been  long  together. 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather ; 

’Tis  hard  to  part  wheu  friends  are  dear ; 

Perhaps  ’twill  cost  a sigh,  a tear; 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning: 

Choose  thine  own  time. 

Say  not  Good-night,  but  in  some  brighter  clime 

Bid  me  Good-morning.” 

But  I shall  make  you  sad  with  my  reflections,  and  will  draw  to  a close. 
We  are  all  in  very  good  health  and  spirits.  If  it  were  not  for  our  new  house 
in  Burlington,  we  should  aU  remain  here  for  some  years  to  come.  As  it  is, 
the  future  in  this  respect  is  somewhat  uncertain. 

All  join  in  sending  love  to  you  all.  Remember  us  to  the  friends  with 
whom  we  became  acquainted  in  Rome.  Yours  Truly, 

Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Esq.  Chas.  Mason. 

There  is  less  of  sadness  in  the  next  letter.  A ne'iv  inter- 
est in  life  had  been  a'wakened  by  the  birth  of  a grandchild, 
and  the  weight  of  loneliness  was  being,  in  a measure,  lifted 
from  his  heart. 

I had  shown  a former  letter,  in  which  he  gave  his  opin- 
ion concerning  the  cause  and  the  removal  of  the  malarious 
condition  in  the  Campagna  of  Kome,  to  some  Roman  friends 
interested  in  the  same  subject,  and  had  subsequently  written 
to  him  regarding  criticisms  made  by  them,  backed  up  by  cer- 
tain facts  which  seemed  to  work  against  his  theories. 

Washington,  June  2,  1871. 

My  Dear  Friend:  Your  very  welcome  letter  of  March  20  was  duly  re- 
ceived, and  all  the  kind  feelings  and  sympathies  therein  expressed  were 
fully  appreciated.  I now  sit  down  to  give  you  some  leaves  of  our  own  his- 
tory since  my  last  letter. 
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And  first  let  me  tell  yon  that  we  have  a fine  healthy  boy  baby  at  our 
house  in  Iowa.  It  was  born  May  15th,  weighed  at  first  but  six  pounds  but 
is  as  lively  as  a cricket,  and  makes  the  house  ring  occasionally  with  its 
voice.  How  pleasant  seems  the  sound  of  a child’s  voice  in  our  house,  if  it 
is  a crying  one.  It  has  long  been  unheard  there,  and  is  something  for 
which  my  heart  has  been  pining. 

We  remained  in  Washington  till  the  15th  of  April,  when  I started  for 
Iowa  with  Mollie,  and  reached  home  on  the  17th,  at  about  the  same  hour 
that  we  had  left  Burlington  on  the  17th  of  July  on  our  way  to  Europe.  I 
remained  at  home  till  Monday,  the  25th,  when  I thought  it  necessary  to 
come  back  to  complete  some  unfinished  business  here.  I shall  probably 
not  remain  more  than  about  a week  longer  when  I shall  again  start  for 
home  by  way  of  New  York,  stopping  for  a week  at  my  old  home,  which  I 
have  not  seen  since  July,  1872,  but  which  I generally  visit  every  year.  I 
hope  to  reach  home  about  the  20th  instant. 

The  Captain  is  quite  well,  and  is  looking  anxiously  forward  to  an  ex- 
pected leave  of  absence  for  a month  or  more,  when  he  will  visit  us  in  Iowa, 
which  will  probably  be  in  July  next. 

Thus  we  see  that  in  the  shifting  scenes  in  the  panorama  of  life,  our  suc- 
cessors are  entering  at  the  one  side,  while  we  are  advancing  in  midway,  or 
going  out  at  the  other.  How  brief  seems  the  space  that  separates  the  two 
extremes!  But  I somewhat  doubt  whether  that  space  would  not  appear 
equally  brief  were  it  really  ten  times  as  great.  The  proportion  would  only 
be  increased,  but  the  general  effect  about  the  same. 

I am  afraid  you  have  undertaken  too  great  a task  in  endeavoring  to 
master  the  subject  of  the  pamphlet  I sent  you.  It  seems  like  setting  my- 
self to  study  and  fully  appreciate  the  merits  of  one  of  your  own  produc- 
tions. I sent  you  the  pamphlet  not  intending  to  impose  a task,  but  that 
you  might  obtain  a general  idea  of  the  views  I have  entertained  on  this 
subject,  which  at  the  present  time  is  of  transcendant  importance  to  our 
country.  I have  the  most  entire  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  my  own 
conclusions,  and  all  I see  and  hear  on  the  subject  confirms  me  in  my  opin- 
ions. The  world  is  slow  in  receiving  new  ideas.  Hume  tells  us  that  when 
Harvey  promulgated  his  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  there  was 
hardly  a physician  of  forty  years  of  age  that  ever  believed  it.  There  are 
many  converts  to  my  ideas,  and  I am  not  without  hope  of  final  success  in 
inducing  their  adoption;  but  it  will  hardly  be  done  this  session.  I do  not 
think,  however,  that  any  other  plan  can  be  adopted  that  will  prove  satis- 
factory or  that  will  work  so  successfully  as  to  be  continued  in  operation 
till  we  reach  the  solid  ground  of  specie  resumption.  One  of  the  members 
of  the  cabinet  is  fully  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  my  views  on  this 
subject,  and  proposes  that  I have  a conversation  with  the  President  in  re- 
lation thereto,  which  I shall  probably  do  before  I leave  Washington.  I 
have  a very  carefully  prepared  article  on  the  subject  which  I hope  to  have 
published  in  one  of  the  leading  reviews,  and  shall  visit  New  York  partly 
with  that  intent. 

I am  not  yet  convinced  of  the  error  of  my  notions  in  relation  to  the 
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cause  of  malaria  in  the  Roman  Campagna.  When  I see  one  sufiBcient  cause- 
for  any  effect,  I do  not  think  it  philosophical  to  seek  after  those  which  are 
extraordinary  and  unnatural.  Were  I told  of  the  exact  condition  of 
the  river  bottoms  and  marshes  along  the  coast,  I should  have  come 
at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  a climate  virulent  diseases  might  be 
expected  to  prevail,  not  only  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  these 
breeding  places  of  malaria,  but  also  along  the  higher  grounds  in  places 
that  could  only  be  fixed  by  experiment.  That  the  Borghese  Villa  is  more 
unwholesome  than  the  region  around  the  railroad  station  of  about  the  same 
elevation  does  not  prove  the  incorrectness  of  my  opinions.  In  Burlington 
within  500  yards  of  my  house  and  at  substantially  the  same  elevation,  ma- 
larial diseases  are  believed  to  exist  which  do  not  visit  our  immediate  neigh- 
borhood, but  this  circumstance  never  caused  me  to  doubt  that  the  cause  of 
these  diseases  proceeded  from  the  stagnant  water  along  the  river  bottoms. 
A skirt  of  trees  intervening  between  the  source  of  malaria  and  any  given 
locality,  is  believed  to  intercept  that  malaria,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
overshadowing  of  grounds  or  residences  renders  the  places  thus  overshad- 
owed unhealthy.  The  Borghese  'V'illa,  if  I remember  rightly,  is  all  sur- 
rounded by  shade  while  the  vicinity  of  the  railroad  station  is  comparatively 
free  from  such  shade.  May  not  this  account  for  the  difference  in  health- 
fulness in  the  two  localities?  I will  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  un- 
healthfulness  that  prevails  all  the  year  except  a few  weeks  in  the  spring. 
Is  there  no  mistake  in  this  respect?  Does  malaria  manifest  its  presence- 
there  in  winter?  The  causes  which  produce  these  effects  are  often  inscrut- 
able. You  have  seen  fogs  or  smoke  assuming  the  forms  of  horizontal 
strata  at  different  elevations.  May  not  malaria  assume  like  positions — 
sometimes  higher,  and  then  again  lower,  so  that  at  one  elevation  diseases 
may  manifest  themselves  while  above  or  below  there  may  be  entire  health- 
fnlness? 

Whether  malaria  consists  of  a microscopic  fungus  which  floats  in  the- 
air  or  rises  from  the  earth,  I know  not,  but  I have  a strong  belief  that 
whatever  the  cause  of  the  diseases  they  produce  they  spring  mostly,  if  not 
entirely,  from  putrifaction  and  generally  from  stagnant  water.  I doubt 
whether  a well  drained  country  is  ever  unhealthy. 

I suppose  you  will  think  that  I ought  to  fix  myself  down  in  my  com- 
fortable home  and  leave  the  world  to  take  care  of  itself,  but  I cannot  en- 
dure inaction.  An  overpowering  feeling  of  loneliness  renders  it  necessary 
that  I should  not  be  idle  for  an  hour.  Our  street  railway  is  in  operation 
in  the  direction  of  our  farm  and  will  probably  be  completed  about  -10  rods 
along  its  east  line  by  the  time  I return  home.  When  that  is  done,  we  shall 
perhaps  attempt  the  construction  of  water  works  in  our  city.  On  some 
accounts  I should  prefer  residing  in  Washington  but  Mollie  is  unwilling  to 
dispose  of  our  home  in  Burlington.  It  seems  a pity  that  so  much  property 
should  remain  so  nearly  useless  to  us.  Many  years  ago,  when  Mollie  was 
a little  girl,  her  mother  used  to  teU  her  that  she  would  not  probably  live- 
to  see  her  grow  up  to  womanhood  and  she  then  enjoined  upon  her  that  she- 
must  never  leave  me,  which  she  promised.  This  promise  she  is  now  per- 
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forming.  She  expects  to  remain  in  Burlington  till  fall,  and  then  that  I 
should  accompany  her  back  to  Washington  for  the  winter.  This  almost 
deprives  us  both  of  any  permanent  home,  but  she  has  no  idea  of  any  dif- 
ferent arrangement  while  her  husband  is  stationed  here. 

By  the  special  request  of  the  ladies  of  our  parish  I delivered  a lecture  for 
the  benefit  of  our  church,  shortly  before  I left  home,  on  the  subject  of  our 
European  tour.  I took  my  hearers  across  the  ocean  and  through  Ireland.  I 
may  be  induced  to  continue  my  journey  at  some  future  time.  I kept  a 
pretty  full  journal  and  by  preparing  a course  of  lectures  I shall  be  review- 
ing my  journey  and  impressing  many  of  its  incidents  more  lastingly  upon 
my  recollection. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  Oscar  and  any  of  our  other  friends  who  added 
so  much  to  the  pleasantness  of  our  stay  in  Europe. 

Yours  truly,  Chas.  Mason. 

Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Esq. 

At  Rome,  Judge  Mason  saw  in  the  studio  of  the  Ameri- 
can sculptor,  William  H.  Rinehart,  a beautiful  group  in 
marble  of  two  sleeping  infants,  which  he  greatly  admired. 
It  was  a subject  that  would  naturally  appeal  to  him,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  his  two  young  children.  I had  written  to  him 
of  the  death  of  the  sculptor,  and  in  a Washington  letter  of 
December  23,  1874,  he  wrote:  “I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the 
death  of  poor  Rinehart.  What  has  become  of  his  sleeping 
infants?  I should  like  to  own  them  if  I could  afford  it. 
About  what  would  they  cost  delivered  in  New  York?  I have 
no  intention  of  purchasing  them  unless  some  enterprises  in 
which  I still  venture  to  engage  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  this  world  should  prove  more  beneficial  than  they 
probably  will.” 

In  the  same  letter  Mrs.  Remey  says  of  the  little  boy:  “He 
is  a merry  little  fellow,  and  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  his 
grandfather.  It  would  please  you  to  see  them  together. 
Father  says  he  has  made  him  feel  young.”  She  adds: 
“We  recall  our  European  trip  with  great  pleasure;  one  of 
our  evening  occupations  is  to  listen  to  extracts  from  father’s 
journal.” 

In  December,  1875,  I wrote  to  Judge  Mason  a few  days 
after  reaching  Cairo,  in  Egypt,  whither  I had  gone  to  spend 
the  winter  in  making  studies  for  pictures.  His  reply  from 
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Washington  in  the  following  April  reached  me  in  Rome. 

Washington,  April  9,  1876. 

My  Dear  Friend:  Your  welcome  letter  of  December  19th  was  duly  re- 
ceived. I certainly  was  taken  by  surprise  to  learn  that  you  were  sojourn- 
ing in  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  I very  much  hope  that  you  may  derive 
all  the  benefit  therefrom  that  you  have  desired. 

We  came  to  Washington  the  20th  of  last  November,  and  shall  probably 
remain  here  until  near  the  end  of  the  present  month — perhaps  longer.  We 
intend  then  to  return  home  for  the  summer.  We  were  so  comfortable  there 
last  year  that  we  make  no  calculations  about  going  to  any  cooler  place  this 
year.  I have  for  a long  time  intended  to  make  a journey  to  California, 
and  may  gratify  my  wish  in  that  respect  the  present  year,  but  this  is  still 
uncertain. 

Our  little  boy  is  doing  nicely.  He  looks  delicate,  but  is  healthy  and 
exceedingly  active  and  mischievous.  I indulge  him  more  than  I ought, 
and  am  trying  to  correct  myself  in  that  respect,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  re- 
fuse him  any  gratification  that  is  not  detrimental  to  his  health,  and  I 
humor  him  more  than  I should. 

We  have  as  yet  received  no  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Mason’s 
portrait,  but  I trust  no  mischief  has  befallen  it.  I shall  endeavor  to  insti- 
tute some  inquiries  in  regard  to  it  when  I get  home. 

You  ask  about  the  prospects  of  resumption.  They  are  very  slender. 
Nothing  will  probably  be  done  that  will  be  of  any  avail.  A year  ago  last 
January  a bill  was  passed,  declaring  that  full  resumption  should  take  place 
January  1,  1879,  but  without  taking  the  intermediate  steps  necessary  to 
bring  that  event  about.  It  has  only  wrought  evil  thus  far,  and  will  do  noth- 
ing else  hereafter.  The  premium  on  gold  is  to-day  higher  than  when  that 
bill  passed.  It  has  been  so  on  the  average  during  all  the  intermediate 
time.  I tell  them  I will  consent  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake  on  the  first  of 
January,  1879,  if  by  that  time  resumption  can  be  effected  in  any  way  with- 
out producing  the  most  dreadful  financial  troubles.  Many  of  the  best 
minds  in  Washington  believe  in  my  doctrine.  The  President  himself  is 
one  of  these,  and  also  several  members  of  Congress. 

But  the  great  mass  of  that  body  is  composed  of  two  classes.  A vast 
number  of  them  have  hobbies  of  their  own  on  this  subject,  and  nearly  all 
the  remainder  feel  incapable  or  unwilling  to  grapple  with  a new  idea. 
Their  thoughts  on  the  subject  run  in  the  old  changeless  channel.  Besides 
— as  is  very  natural — no  one  likes  to  adopt  and  urge  onwards  the  ideas  of 
another  person,  and  this  has,  I believe,  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  slow 
progress  my  ideas  have  been  making. 

But  I am  not  discouraged.  With  the  implicit  confidence  that  I have 
struck  upon  the  true  philosophy  of  this  subject  I shall  not  abandon  the 
effort  while  there  is  a possibility  of  success.  I believe  I am  right  in  my 
notions  and  that  they  would  bring  about  the  results  sought,  with  as  much 
confidence  as  I subscribe  to  the  Copernican  doctrine  of  the  universe,  or 
the  Newtonian  theory  of  universal  gravitation. 
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You  ask  if  I’have  published  anything  further  on  the  subject,  I forget 
whether  the  pamphlet  I sent  you  was  that  of  1872  or  that  of  1874.  I think 
it  was  the  former  and  will  send  you  a copy  of  the  latter  of  which  quite  a 
number  remain  on  hand.  It  was  an  effort  to  condense  into  more  limited 
space,  but  I had  to  omit  many  of  the  details  of  the  predecessor.  I have 
recently  written  a much  more  condensed  presentation  of  the  subject, 
with  some  modifications  to  meet  new  objections.  Nearly  two  weeks 
since,  I placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  correspondent  of  The  New  York  Trib- 
une, under  a promise  that  it  would  soon  appear  in  that  journal.  It  has 
not  yet  made  its  appearance.  I will  send  you  a copy  of  that  when  it  is 
obtained. 

We  were  much  in  hopes  of  seeing  you  both  this  coming  season  and  felt  a 
great  disappointment  in  hearing  that  such  would  not  be  the  case.  We  ex- 
pect to  visit  the  [Centennial]  Exposition  at  some  time  during  the  season, 
and  may  possibly  remain  here  till  the  opening,  a month  hence.  Or  Mollie 
may  remain  while  I go  home  and  afterwards  return  for  that  purpose.  She 
is,  however,  so  firmly  resolved  not  to  be  separated  from  me  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  she  will  consent  to  the  arrangement. 

I wish  I could  have  visited  Egypt  while  I was  in  the  east.  It  must  have 
been  a feast  for  one  of  your  intellectual  tastes  and  appetites. 

You  must  have  been  greatly  astonished  and  mortified  at  the  develop- 
ments that  have  been  taking  place  here  within  the  past  few  months.  I have 
long  been  as  fully  confident  of  the  existence  of  such  frauds  and  pecula- 
tions as  I now  am,  but  they  seem  to  present  a different  appearance  when 
laid  open  to  the  light  of  day.  The  developments  are  not  ended  yet,  and 
no  one  can  yet  predict  exactly  when  they  will  terminate  or  who  will  be 
implicated. 

Remember  us  kindly  to  our  artist  friends  we  met  when  American  friends 
had  such  a peculiar  value.  Tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vedder  how  sincerely  I can 
sympathize  with  them  in  their  great  loss.  It  is  now  the  twenty-fourth  year 
since  our  two  little  girls  were  snatched  from  us  by  the  same  merciless  de- 
stroyer, but  the  anguish  of  that  occasion  lives  fresh  in  my  memory  still, 
and  will  do  so  till  I go  to  join  them  beyond  the  dark  valley. 

I hope  the  Egyptian  climate  has  restored  Mrs.  Y.  to  that  health  so  in- 
dispensable to  the  full  enjoyment  of  life.  Give  her  our  warmest  regards. 
Remember  us  also  to  our  friend  Oscar.  I hope  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as 
you  find  it  convenient  to  write.  Yours  very  truly, 

Ohas.  Mason. 

Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Esq. 

P.  S.  Mollie  returns  her  sincerest  thanks  for  the  portrait  you  have 
sent.  She  and  her  husband  unite  in  warmest  regards  to  you  among  the 
others. 

A letter  from  Burlington,  February  10,  1877,  gave  me  an 
account  of  a very  severe  and  dangerous  illness  that  kept  him 
in  bed  for  twenty-five  days  and  nearly  terminated  his  life. 
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He  never  entirely  recovered  from  its  effects.  In  the  same- 
letter  he  writes:  “I  have  another  little  grandson  who  will  be 
four  months  old  on  the  19th  of  this  month.  He  is  a fine  lit- 
tle fellow  and  is  named  George  for  his  father.  He  is  much 
more  quiet  than  his  elder  brother  and  will  have  blue  eyes.”^ 
Of  this  child  he  became  exceedingly  fond,  and  his  early 
death  was  another  heavy  blow  that  came  near  severing  the 
few  remaining  ties  that  bound  him  to  this  life.  He  further 
writes  of  national  matters : “You  have  doubtless  watched  with 
some  interest  the  stirring  events  connected  with  our  presi- 
dential election.  At  one  time  I felt  appalled  at  the  threat- 
ening prospect  presented.  But  the  danger  is  now  past. 
Whoever  is  elected  president  under  the  compromise  arrange- 
ment will  be  peacefully  inaugurated.  I have  no  doubt  in 
the  world  that  Tilden  was  justly  elected,  and  I still  believe 
he  will  be  our  president.  But  I would  much  prefer  the  in- 
auguration of  Gov.  Hayes,  to  a disputed  succession  which 
might  result  in  violence.” 

After  a residence  in  Rome  of  eleven  years,  I returned,  in 
1878,  and  settled  permanently  in  my  native  land,  which  had 
grown  dearer  to  me  during  the  long  absence.  The  next  of 
Judge  Mason’s  letters  that  I have  preserved  is  a sad  but  in- 
teresting one: 


Bublington,  December  26,  1880. 

My  Dear  Friend:  We  are  all  in  the  deepest  affliction.  Our  little  Georgie 
died  of  croup  a week  ago  last  evening  after  an  illness  of  less  than  three 
days.  Wednesday,  the  15th,  he  was  full  of  life,  and  health,  and  joy.  Before 
bed-time  he  showed  symptoms  of  croup,  and  the  remedies  which  we  always 
keep  on  hand  were  promptly  administered.  The  doctor  was  called  on 
Thursday  but  he  was  not  relieved.  Saturday  morning  I telegraphed  his 
father,  though  we  had  by  no  means  lost  hope.  He  died  a little  after  7 p.  m. 
His  father  started  Saturday  afternoon,  missed  the  connection  at  Chicago 
and  did  not  reach  home  till  Tuesday  morning,  . . . We  are  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow.  For  four  years  and  two  months  he  had  been  a sunbeam  in 
our  household.  I can  hardly  reconcile  myself  to  his  loss.  On  some  ac- 
counts this  is  the  severest  affliction  I have  ever  suffered.  To  be  busy,  and 
to  take  exercise  freely,  have  always  been  the  remedies  to  which  I have  re- 
sorted in  times  of  bereavement,  and  in  which  I have  found  relief.  The 
state  of  my  health  has  been  such  that  I have  been  in  a great  degree  de- 
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prived  of  these  remedies.  Still,  I submit  without  repining  to  this  terrible 
chastisement.  Mollie  has  quite  as  much  fortitude  as  I can  pretend  to 
exert. 

We  concluded  to  spend  the  present  winter  here.  My  health  hardly  im- 
proves much.  I made  a short  trip  to  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  last  Octo- 
ber,— encountered  a railroad  accident  which,  though  it  did  me  no  material 
injury,  produced  a pretty  severe  shock  and  caused  me  to  return  home  much 
sooner  than  I intended.  Capt.  Bemey  accompanied  me,  and  we  then  intend- 
ed to  return  with  him  to  spend  the  winter  in  Washington,  which  purpose 
was  afterwards  changed.  . . . We  hope  to  hear  from  you  soon.  Let  ns 

know  of  your  intentions  and  prospects. 

Yours  very  sorrowfully, 

Chas.  Mason. 

Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Esq.,  51  West  10th  St.,  New  York. 

Washington,  January  21,  1881. 

My  Dear  Friend:  You  will  probably  be  surprised  at  reading  the  date  of 
this  letter.  As  the  time  approached  for  Capt.  Eemey  to  leave  us  (his  leave 
of  absence  expired  last  Monday)  the  idea  was  suggested  that  we  should  all 
accompany  him  with  the  intention  of  remaining  here  until  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April.  The  suggestion  found  a ready  response  as  well  on  my  part 
as  on  that  of  my  daughter, — we  both  believing  that  a change  of  scene 
and  of  situation  would  be  for  our  mutual  benefit.  We  therefore  started 
from  home  last  Friday  morning  and  came  directly  through  to  this  city.  It 
proved  to  be  the  coldest  morning  of  the  year,  the  mercury  standing  at  22° 
below  zero,  but  we  came  through  very  comfortably. 

We  feel  a good  deal  more  reconciled  to  our  dreadful  bereavement  than 
we  should  have  done  at  our  lonely  home  where  everything  was  calculated 
to  remind  ns  at  every  moment  of  our  irreparable  loss.  We  feel  greatly 
obliged  to  you  for  the  kindly  sympathy  expressed  in  your  letter,  and  hope 
we  may  have  the  privilege  to  express  that  obligation  to  you  personally  be- 
fore many  months  either  in  Washington  or  at  our  home  in  Burlington. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Chas.  Mason. 

Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Esq.,  335  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Bublington,  November  27,  1881. 

My  Dear  Friend:  . . . I have  another  little  grandson,  born  Oct.  23, 

who  will  probably  be  named  William  B.  after  his  paternal  grandfather  and 
his  uncle.  We  are  waiting  to  hear  from  his  father  on  the  subject  before 
fixing  upon  the  name.  He  does  not  yet  fill  the  void  left  by  the  loss  of 
our  dear  little  Georgie,  but  will  perhaps  do  so  in  time.  His  father  sailed 
for  the  Mediterranean  on  the  10th  of  October,  and  has  not  been  heard  from 
since.  He  sailed  first  to  Madeira,  and  thence  to  Cadiz  in  Spain,  where  he 
expected  to  arrive  about  the  10th  of  November;  so  that  we  are  now  in 
daily  expectation  of  a letter  from  him.  He  might  have  remained  in  Wash- 
ington another  year,  and  we  were  in  favor  of  his  doing  so.  In  that  case 
we  expected  to  spend  the  winter  with  him  in  Washington. 
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But  Admiral  Nicholson  tendered  him  the  post  of  chief  of  staff  on  board 
of  his  flagship,  the  Lancaster,  and  the  opportunity  was  too  inviting  to  be 
rejected.  What  he  dreaded  most  was  that  at  the  end  of  another  year  he  might 
be  picked  up  and  sent  on  a three  years’  cruise  to  China  or  some  other  out- 
of-the  way  and  unpleasant  station;  whereas,  he  is  now  to  be  on  the  Euro- 
pean station,  which  is  the  pleasantest  of  them  all,  and,  what  is  more.  Ad- 
miral Nicholson  is  to  be  retired  April  1,  1883,  so  that  his  chief  of  staff  will 
then  return  home.  This  reconciles  us  to  his  absence  for  eighteen  months. 

My  health  has  not  been  very  satisfactory  during  the  past  summer.  . . . 
I went  to  Minnesota  in  July  but  was  there  taken  quite  unwell  and  returned 
home  in  fifteen  days,  much  worse  than  before  I went  north.  I have  since 
spent  a month  in  Chicago  in  the  pursuit  of  health  with  little  or  no  benefit. 
. . I was  seventy-seven  years  of  age  on  the  24th  of  last  month,  and  cannot 
expect  to  remain  much  longer  with  my  little  grandchildren.  But  for  them  I 
should  care  very  little  how  soon  I was  laid  by  the  side  of  my  wife  and  two 
children.  Still  I keep  myself  busy  in  reading  and  writing  a good  share  of 
my  time,  and  hope  to  do  so  to  the  last.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I 
remain.  Yours  sincerely, 

Chas.  Mason. 

Geo.  H.  Yewbll,  Esq.,  335  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

The  end  was  now  fast  approaching.  The  next  letter  was 
the  last  I ever  received  from  his  hand.  In  the  winter  of 
1881-82  his  health  broke  down  and  he  took  to  his  bed  reluct- 
antly. He  died  on  the  morning  of  February  26,  1882.  Fol- 
lowing his  last  letter  to  me  is  one  from  his  faithful  daughter, 
dated  March  27,  giving  me  the  details  of  his  last  days  and  a 
touching  account  of  the  sad  days  that  followed.  To  him,  in 
an  especial  manner  since  her  mother’s  death,  she  had  given 
intimate  companionship  and  tender  watchfulness  and  sympa- 
thy. Death  ended  all  these  loving  cares,  and  with  her  hus- 
band far  away  across  the  seas,  the  hours  were  filled  with 
lonely  thoughts. 

Bublington,  December  9,  1881. 

My  Dear  Friend:  We  were  very  glad  to  receive  your  letter  of  Dec.  1, 
and  I write  this  promptly  in  order  to  send  the  draft  to  pay  for  the  frame 
for  Mrs.  Mason’s  portrait  and  boxing  the  same  to  be  sent  forward.  Please 
have  it  sent  by  express  or  by  a freight  line  as  you  may  think  best. 

We  are  having  fine  winter  weather  now,  and  I am  feeling  the  beneficial 
effects  of  it.  I am  rather  inclined  to  risk  staying  here  through  the  winter 
inasmuch  as  from  present  appearances  we  are  likely  to  have  a much  milder 
season  than  usual. 

We  have  had  two  letters  from  Capt.  Remey  since  he  crossed  the  Atlan- 
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tic.  The  last  was  written  from  Gibraltar,  and  we  look  for  another  daily. 
He  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  Mediterranean.  I wish  we  conld  all 
be  there,  too.  But  the  way  is  too  long.  Even  the  journey  to  Florida  looks 
so  formidable  that  I am  hardly  willing  to  undertake  it.  We  are  very  com- 
fortable here,  and  should  we  go  south  it  would  all  be  on  my  account.  I 
think  I shall  take  the  chances  of  remaining  where  the  other  members  of 
the  family  can  be  made  so  much  more  comfortable,  and  I must  keep  myself 
within  doors  in  rough  weather. 

Capt.  Remey’s  youngest  brother,  Edward,  is  now  with  us,  but  expects 
to  remain  only  a few  days  longer.  He  is  a thorough  sailor  and  feels  most 
at  home  when  at  sea.  He  is  only  a lieutenant,  and,  having  graduated  since 
the  war,  while  promotion  has  been  slow,  he  will  be  fifty  years  old  before 
he  attains  the  rank  of  his  eldest  brother.  The  captain  does  not  expect  to 
be  at  home  again  before  the  spring  of  1883,  when  he  may  expect  to  be 
many  years  on  shore  again.  This  reconciles  us  to  his  absence  now. 

We  shall  hope  to  see  you  in  the  west  next  season.  I am  glad  to  hear 
that  you  are  getting  quite  a number  of  orders  which  will  give  you  occupa- 
tion, and  profit  also,  as  we  hope.  We  have  heard  good  accounts  of  you  in 
this  respect  through  the  Brevoorts,  and  are  always  glad  to  learn  of  your 
welfare. 

Mollie  joins  in  the  kindest  regards. 

Truly  your  friend, 

Chas.  Mason. 

Geo.  H.  Yewell,  Esq.,  578  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Bdblington,  March  27th,  1882. 

My  Dear  Friend:  Your  letter  was  most  gratefully  received,  and  should 
have  been  answered  sooner,  but  as  you  foresaw  I have  had  many  demands 
upon  my  time.  In  my  loneliness  your  sympathy  is  warmly  appreciated,  for 
it  comes  from  the  heart.  I have  often  wished  for  your  presence  to  minis- 
ter to  my  father’s  enjoyment,  for  you  are  one  of  the  few  whose  society 
would  have  been  acceptable  to  him.  Knowing  that  you  were  bound  else- 
where, it  did  not  occur  to  me  to  propose  to  you  to  come,  but  I frequently 
regretted  that  it  was  not  possible  for  you  to  be  with  us.  After  my  hus- 
band went  to  sea  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  but  myself  to  attend  to  the 
numberless  little  duties  required  by  an  invalid.  It  became  fatiguing  for 
him  to  write  or  sit  long  in  his  arm-chair,  consequently  much  of  his  busi- 
ness was  transacted  while  lying  on  the  lounge,  with  me  as  an  amanuensis. 
I was  always  at  hand  to  assist,  my  father  steadily  refusing  the  services  of 
a servant.  It  was  only  during  the  last  few  days  of  his  life  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  avail  himself  of  the  help  of  a professional  nurse. 

I have  marked  the  failure  in  my  father’s  strength  for  many  months  and 
felt  assured  that  the  end  was  not  distant.  Physicians  agreed  that  there 
was  little  special  disease  but  a general  breaking  down  and  wearing  out, 
which  was  most  discouraging.  I knew  if  he  once  took  to  his  bed  he  would 
never  rise  from  it,  and  when  on  the  17th  of  February  he  decided  that  he 
was  more  comfortable  in  bed  than  elsewhere,  I felt  that  the  time  was  short. 
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For  several  weeks  he  had  been  harassed  with  an  intensely  sore  throat, 
caused  by  the  panting  breath.  That  was  the  most  trying  feature  of  his 
illness.  He  had  several  turns  of  faintness  induced  by  physical  exertion, 
which  I am  convinced  were  caused  by  spasms  of  the  heart — several  times 
I thought  him  dying,  while  I was  alone  with  him.  These,  however,  were 
not  experienced  during  the  last  days  of  his  life,  as  he  then  was  too  weak 
for  any  effort  to  move  himself.  His  intellectual  faculties  remained  unim- 
paired until  the  last — he  spoke  but  a few  minutes  before  the  last  change — 
expressing  his  satisfaction  at  having  me  near  him,  and  passed  away  as  if  he 
were  falling  asleep.  Gov.  Gear  was  with  me  at  the  time — and  the  nurse 
who  has  been  in  our  family  so  much  that  we  regard  her  as  a friend. 

My  father’s  mortal  remains  were  laid  away  in  the  receptacle  he  prepar- 
ed for  that  purpose  several  years  ago,  and  by  his  direction  the  burial  cas- 
ket was  made  from  the  wood  of  a walnut  tree  grown  from  a nut  he  had 
planted  at  the  home  farm. 

Although  my  father’s  death  was  neither  sudden  nor  unexpected,  it  is 
none  the  less  a sad  loss  to  me.  I miss  him  as  I would  a child  from  the 
household,  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  been  such  a constant  and  intimate 
companion  that  it  seems  like  losing  both  parents  at  once.  I have  mourned 
over  his  failing  health,  and  felt  how  sad  it  was  to  witness  a mind,  active, 
energetic  and  interested  in  intellectual  and  scientific  pursuits,  weighed 
down  by  the  infirmities  of  the  body.  I do  not  doubt  the  blessedness  of  the 
change  for  him,  and  I think  of  him  as  restored  to  youth  and  strength.  We 
have  had  many  interchanges  of  thought  respecting  the  future  life,  and  his 
unwavering  belief  in  immortality  and  the  reunion  with  loved  ones  is  a 
consoling  remembrance  to  me  now. 

My  last  letter  from  my  husband  was  mailed  at  Smyrna — he  had  been  to 
Egypt,  but  the  weather  had  been  too  stormy  to  permit  a stop  at  the  Holy 
Land.  I do  not  know  whether  the  death  of  my  father  will  hasten  his  return — 
otherwise  he  had  not  expected  to  come  home  until  a year  from  this  month. 
I am  trying  to  take  care  of  the  children  until  he  comes,  but  I sometimes 
lose  courage,  for  I am  alone  with  them,  except  the  assistance  of  rather  in- 
different servants. 

I hope  to  see  you  whenever  you  come  west,  for  as  long  a visit  as  you 
can  spare  the  time.  I shall  remain  here  for  the  present — I may  spend  a 
part  of  the  summer  among  my  father’s  relatives  in  central  New  York.  Had 
he  lived  it  was  so  planned,  and  now  my  friends  are  urging  me  to  come  with 
the  children.  I am  so  busy  during  the  day  that  I have  little  time  for  re- 
fiection,  but  when  the  children  are  asleep,  and  I sit  alone  in  the  library,  I 
realize  the  dreariness  of  that  favorite  spot.  I intend  to  have  the  portraits 
of  my  parents  placed  there,  to  cheer  the  solitude  in  some  measure. 

The  picture  frame  came  safely,  and  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory 
except  it  was  a little  too  broad.  That  defect  was  remedied  by  placing  a 
strip  of  wood  so  as  to  cover  the  crack.  The  portrait  is  greatly  improved 
in  effect  by  the  frame,  and  every  one  remarks  upon  the  strong  resemblance 
to  my  mother.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

Maby  J.  Remet. 

Mb.  Yewell. 
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Judge  Mason  always  impressed  me  as  an  eminently  just 
man,  fearlessly  doing  that  which  his  judgment  and  conscience 
approved  as  the  right  thing,  at  the  same  time  carefully  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  others.  Judge  Greorge  G.  Wright,  of  Des 
Moines,  said  of  him  that  “he  was  honest  as  a man  and  as  a 
judge;  of  the  cleanest  habits;  had  an  utter  abhorrence  of  the 
dissolute  and  intemperate,  and  exercised  a most  beneficial 
example  on  the  side  of  morality.” 

In  conclusion  I will  partially  reproduce  some  words  of 
mine  written  about  him  several  years  ago. 

He  was  a man  over  six  feet  in  height,  thin  and  somewhat 
angular.  His  movements  were  energetic,  and  he  carried  him- 
self erect,  a habit  formed  during  his  military  education  at 
West  Point.  His  mind  was  by  nature  a judicial  one.  He 
was  an  attentive  listener;  arranged  his  thoughts  carefully 
before  clothing  them  in  words;  not  much  given  to  talking; 
rather  reticent  than  otherwise,  yet  capable  of  being  very  in- 
teresting when  he  did  talk,  and  having  a quick  sense  of  hu- 
mor that  brought  with  it  a cheery  smile  and  a twinkle  of  the 
eye.  He  was  merciful  and  kind-hearted,  and  never  any  but 
pure  words  came  from  his  lips.  He  had  no  bad  or  useless 
habits;  used  no  tobacco  or  spirits,  and,  I believe,  never  drank 
coffee  or  tea  until  he  was  quite  advanced  in  life.  He  was 
careful  of  money,  economical  and  self-denying,  and  yet  very 
few  people  knew  of  the  many  young  men  he  befriended  and 
assisted  with  money.  I know  of  one  for  whom  he  did  that 
and  more,  for  to  me  he  stood  in  the  place  of  a father,  giving 
me  not  only  advice  and  money,  but  that  which  was  better 
and  more  precious, — affection. 


In  June,  1854,  four  colored  people— long-time  residents — 
were  arrested  in  Galena,  Ilk,  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  them 
from  the  state,  under  a law  then  existing.  A writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  however,  set  them  free  again,  and  the  movement  was 
denounced  even  by  pro-slavery  people  in  Iowa,  and  presuma- 
bly also  in  Illinois. 


IOWA  AT  VICKSBUKG  AND  THE  VICKSBURG 
NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK. 


BY  COL.  J.  K.  P.  THOMPSON. 


The  National  Military  Park  at  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  is 
the  outgrowth  of  “The  Vicksburg  National  Military  Park 
Association,”  a corporation  organized  and  existing  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  Mississippi.  It  was  organized 
October  23,  1895,  and  incorporated  November  22,  1895.  The 
incorporators  included  both  northern  and  southern  gentle- 
men, but  only  those  who  had  served  in  the  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign. 

The  officers  and  directors  are  as  follows: 


OFFICEES. 

President,  Lieutenant-General  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Mississippi. 
Vice-President,  Hon.  W.  0.  Mitchell,  Iowa. 

Secretary,  Captain  W.  T.  Rigby,  Iowa. 

Treasurer,  Colonel  C.  C.  Floweree,  Mississippi. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Colonel  J.  K.  P.  Thompson,  Iowa;  Captain  W.  W.  Stone,  Mississippi; 
Governor  W.  D.  Hoard,  Wisconsin;  General  A.  Hickenlooper,  Ohio;  Cap- 
tain E.  S.  Butts,  Mississippi. 


Col.  J.  K.  P.  Thompson,  Iowa. 

Gen.  Geo.  F.  McGinnis,  Indiana. 

Col.  J.  G.  Everest,  Illinois. 

Col.  Frederick  D.  Grant,  New  Y'ork. 
Gen.  A.  G.  Weissert,  Wisconsin. 

Gen.  John  Sanborn,  Minnesota. 

Gen.  Joseph  Stockton,  Illinois. 

Col.  Lee  Rassieur,  Missouri. 

Gen.  John  S.  Kountz,  Ohio. 

Capt.  E.  S.  Butts,  Mississippi. 

Capt.  W.  W.  Stone,  Mississippi. 
Gen.  A.  Hickenlooper,  Ohio. 

Rear  Admiral  George  1 


Col.  Harry  Weissenger,  Kentucky. 
Capt.  J.  S.  Pilcher,  Tennessee. 
Gen.  E.  W.  Pettus,  Alabama. 
Lieut.-Gen.  J.  B.  Gordon,  Georgia. 
Maj.  B.  N.  Harrod,  Louisiana. 

Gen.  J.  C.  Tappan,  Arkansas. 

Gen.  T.  N.  Waul,  Texas. 

Senator  F.  M.  Cockrell,  Missouri. 
Gen.  John  P.  S.  Gobin,  Penn. 

Gen.  John  M.  Wilson,  TJ.  S.  A. 

Gov.  W.  D.  Hoard,  Wisconsin. 
Hon.  Wm.  Olin,  Massachusetts. 
3wn,  U.  S.  N.,  (retired). 


When  the  writer  was  elected  commander  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Iowa,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  in  1895,  it  was 
understood  that  his  administration  should  be  signalized  by 
an  unyielding  and  persistent  effort  to  establish  a Military 
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a member  of  tlie  Board  of  Directors  of  “The  Vicksburg  National 
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Park  at  Vicksburg.  His  compeers  were  Capt.  J.  F.  Merry, 
Capt.  W.  T.  Rigby,  Maj.  C.  L.  Davidson,  Col.  D.  J.  Palmer, 
Dr.  C,  C.  Bradley,  Hon.  W.  H.  Norris,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished Union  soldiers  of  Iowa. 

As  a result,  a resolution  favoring  the  establishment  of  the 
park  was  introduced  by  the  Department  of  Iowa  at  the  Na- 
tional Encampment,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Louisville,  September,  1895, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  park  officially 
launched,  with  the  endorsement  of  the  National  Encamp- 
ment. At  a meeting  of  the  association,  November  22,  1895, 
on  motion  of  Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild  (a  member  of  the  first 
board  of  directors,  but  since  deceased),  it  was  decided  that 
“The  proposed  park  should  include  the  lines  of  earthworks  of 
the  opposing  armies,  and  the  land  included  within  those 
lines,  with  such  additions  as  are  necessary  to  include  the 
headquarters  of  Generals  Grant  and  Pemberton,  such  of 
the  water  batteries  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  designate,  and 
other  historical  spots;”  and  on  motion  of  Col.  Thompson, 
“The  executive  committee  of  the  board  was  instructed  to  urge 
upon  congress  the  establishment  of  a National  Military  Park 
on  the  grounds  outlined  by  the  motion  of  Gen.  Fairchild, 
and  where  practicable  to  secure  options  on  the  lands  included 
within  the  lines  of  the  proposed  park.”  Shares  of  stock  were 
placed  at  $5.00,  and  one  hundred  shares  reported  sold  and 
paid  for.  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  Maj.  C.  L.  Davidson,  Col. 
C.  C.  Floweree,  Capt.  E.  S.  Butts,  and  Capt.  W.  T.  Rigby, 
were  appointed  a committee  charged  with  the  duty  of  pre- 
paring a bill  for  the  establishment  of  the  park,  of  presenting 
the  same  to  congress,  and  of  obtaining  and  presenting  to 
congress  accurate  information  as  to  the  cost  of  the  land  in- 
cluded in  the  bill  for  the  proposed  park.  ’Pursuant  to  these 
instructions,  a survey  of  the  premises  was  made,  a map  pre- 
pared, and  options  on  a large  part  of  the  land  secured.  A 
bill  was  prepared  and  in  due  time  was  presented  to  congress 
by  Gen.  Catchings,  representing  the  Vicksburg  district.  As 
a result  of  several  weeks  of  arduous  labor,  the  committee  was 
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enabled  to  announce  a favorable  report  of  the  house  commit- 
tee on  military  affairs,  and  the  bill  was  placed  on  the  calendar, 
where  it  was  destined  to  remain,  however,  for  several  years. 

During  the  years  of  1895,  1896,  1897  and  1898,  the 
friends  of  the  measure  were  active  and  unremitting  in  their 
efforts  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  secretary,  Capt. 
Rigby,  devoting  most  of  his  time  and  energy  to  its  accom- 
plishment. To  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Capt.  J.  F.  Merry, 
formerly  of  the  21st  Iowa,  more  than  to  any  other  person, 
are  we  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  the  park.  He  was 
untiring  and  persistent  in  his  efforts,  laying  railroads,  con- 
gressmen, legislators,  and  men  of  affairs,  under  constant  trib- 
ute, till  it  was  truthfully  said  of  him — “What  he  proposes, 
that  he  performs.” 

In  J anuary,  1896,  as  commander  of  the  Department  of  Iowa, 
Gr.  A.  R.,  I issued  a circular  letter  in  which  attention  was  called 
to  the  measure,  and  wherein  some  of  the  reasons  why  Iowa 
should  take  a leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  park 
were  set  forth.  I quote  here  a portion  of  the  same; 

In  the  reduction  of  that  Gibraltar  of  the  Confederacy,  the  State  of  Iowa 
had  so  large  and  distinguished  a part — seventy  per  cent  of  her  total  levy 
being  engaged  therein* — that  it  fell  with  peculiar  fitness  to  her  to  take  the 
initiative  in  this  movement.  The  siege  of  Vicksburg  stands  unique  and 
will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  war.  In  the  science  of  grand  strategy 
it  marked  an  era.  The  campaign  is  without  parallel,  if  we  except  the  pic- 
turesque scaling  of  the  Swiss  mountains  and  the  descent  into  Lombardy 
by  the  great  Napoleon,  or  his  brilliant  campaign  which  terminated  atUlm, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  competent  military  critics,  ‘fin  boldness  of  plan, 
rapidity  of  execution,  and  brilliancy  of  results,”  compares  most  favorably 
with  those  of  the  great  Corsican.  No  field  of  battle  ever  witnessed  greater 
deeds  of  valor  than  those  rugged  hills. 

The  capture  of  this  stronghold  was  big  with  results,  and  was  second 
only  in  importance  to  Appomattox  itself.  It  severed  the  Confederacy  in 
twain,  opened  the  Mississippi  to  navigation,  and  in  the  forcible  language 

*The  foUowing  regiments  and  batteries  were  engaged  in  the  siege  proper : Infan- 
try—The  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th.  8th,  9th,  lOth,  11th,  12th,  1.3th.  15th,  16th,  17th,  19th,  20th,  21st, 
22d,  23d,  24th,  25th,  26th,  28th,  30th,  31st,  34th,  35th,  38th,  40th.  Cavalry — 3d  and  4th. 
Batteries — 1st  and  2d.  The  2d  Cavalry  was  with  Hatch  in  the  famous  Grierson  raid. 
The  27th  Infantry  was  with  Sherman  in  Gen.  Grant’s  movement  to  the  TaUehatchie, 
November,  1862,  and  the  29th,  33d,  and  36th  were  in  the  famous  Yazoo  Pass  expedi- 
tion, or  77  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  furnished  by  the  State  of  Iowa. 
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■of  President  Lincoln,  “The  Father  of  Waters  rolled  un vexed  to  the  sea.” 
The  loss  to  the  enemy  of  at  least  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  cannon,  and  sixty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  was  at  that  time  the 
largest  capture  of  men  and  material  ever  made  in  war. 

To  quote  from  an  admirable  general  order,  addressed  by 
Gen.  Gordon  to  the  United  Confederate  Camps: 

For  forty-seven  days  and  nights  those  blood-stained  and  storm-crowned 
heights  raged  with  incessant  conflict,  and  witnessed  by  turn  the  assault 
upon  its  heroic  and  stubborn  defenders  and  the  repulse  of  the  gallant  and 
obstinate  attacking  party.  By  day,  sheeted  flame  issued  from  every  crest 
of  the  hills,  around  this  famous  citadel  of  courage,  and  by  night  the  deadly 
and  destructive  boom  lighted  the  heavens  with  its  lurid  and  baleful  light. 

Large  numbers  of  the  circulars  were  distributed,  and  we 
trust  bore  good  fruit.  During  the  winter  of  1895-6  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  states  of  Iowa,  Mississippi,  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Rhode  Island,  each  by  joint  resolution,  en- 
dorsed the  park  bill  and  asked  for  its  passage  by  congress, 
as  did  most  of  the  Department  Encampments  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  and  many  of  the  Commanderies  of 
the  Loyal  Legion,  Society  of  the  Tennessee,  and  the  United 
Confederate  Camps.  During  the  winter  of  1896-7  the  leg- 
islatures of  the  states  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  each  adopted  joint 
resolutions,  asking  for  the  establishment  of  the  park,  and  re- 
questing their  delegations  in  congress  to  labor  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  Department  Encampments  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  National  Encampment 
at  Buffalo  again  approved  the  bill  and  named  committees  to 
promote  its  passage. 

In  December,  1897,  through  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  Merry, 
five  members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
Fifty-fifth  congress,  namely:  Hull,  Griffith,  Belknap,  Lentz, 
and  McDonald,  visited  Vicksburg  with  a view  to  ascertaining 
facts  to  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  feasibility  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  the  park.  In  January,  1898,  Gen. 
Gobin,  Commander-in-Chief,  on  behalf  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  Col.  Fred.  D.  Grant,  on  behalf  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  Capt.  Rigby,  on  behalf 
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of  the  Park  Association,  met  in  Washington  and  again  urged 
upon  Speaker  Reed  and  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  the 
claims  of  the  park  bill. 

Early  in  the  year  1898  the  legislature  of  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  by  joint  resolution,  endorsed  the  bill  and  asked 
for  its  passage  by  congress.  In  January,  1899,  Capt.  Rigby, 
Hon.  W.  0.  Mitchell,  both  of  Iowa,  representing  the  Park  Asso- 
ciation, Col.  Everest  of  Illinois,  also  a member  of  the  associ- 
ation and  representing  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, Col.  N.  M.  Hubbard,  representing  the  Department  of 
Iowa,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  again  visited  Washing- 
ton in  the  interest  of  the  park  bill,  when,  being  granted  an 
audience  with  the  speaker.  Col.  Hubbard  made  one  of  his 
characteristic  arguments,  and  a powerful  plea  for  its  early 
consideration.  Congressman  Henderson  (now  speaker  of 
the  house),  Catchings  of  the  Vicksburg  district,  Griffin,  Bel- 
knap, Cousins  and  Hull  (both  of  Iowa),  were  active  and  earn- 
est in  their  support.  As  a result,  Capt.  Hull,  on  February  6, 
1899,  was  recognized  by  the  speaker,  the  bill  called  up  and 
promptly  and  unanimously  passed  by  the  house.  Four  days 
later  it  was  passed  by  the  senate,  and  on  February  21,  1899, 
approved  by  the  President. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  and  of  being  tedious,  I have  fol- 
lowed the  measure,  step  by  step,  from  its  inception,  October, 
1895,  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  the  park,  February  21,  1899,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
with  what  tenacity  of  purpose  its  promoters  clung  to  it,  and 
what  time  and  means  have  been  expended  in  the  promotion 
of  this  work.  The  bill,  as  passed,  carried  with  it  an  appro- 
priation of  $65,000  (which  has  since  been  increased  to  $250,- 
000 ) for  the  purchase  of  the  grounds  and  improvement  of 
the  same.  It  also  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  Hon- 
orable Secretary  of  War  of  a commission  to  consist  of  three 
members.  The  commission,  as  appointed,  consists  of  Lieut. - 
Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  of  Mississippi,  Capt.  W.  T.  Rigby  of 
Iowa,  and  Col.  James  G.  Everest  of  Illinois,  with  (ren.  John 
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S.  Kountz  of  Ohio  as  secretary  and  historian,  and  Capt. 
Chas.  L.  Longley  of  Iowa  assistant  secretary. 

Section  5 of  the  act  establishing  the  park  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  named  in  the  preceding 
section,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  restore  the  forts  and 
the  lines  of  fortifications,  the  parallels  and  the  approaches  of  the  two  arm- 
ies, or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  this  park; 
to  open  and  construct  and  to  repair  such  roads  as  may  be  necessary  to 
said  purposes,  and  to  ascertain  and  mark  with  historical  tablets,  or  other- 
wise, as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  determine,  the  lines  of  battle  of  the 
troops  engaged  in  the  assaults,  and  the  lines  held  by  the  troops  during  the 
siege  and  defense  of  Vicksburg,  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  Grant  and  of 
Gen.  Pemberton,  and  other  historical  points  of  interest  pertaining  to  the 
siege  and  defense  of  Vicksburg  within  the  park  or  its  vicinity. 

Authority  to  mount  guns  was  given  by  a subsequent  act 
of  congress. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  commission,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  restore  substantially  the  earthworks 
of  the  two  armies,  and  to  remount  all  the  old  guns  so  far  as 
they  can  be  procured,  in  their  old  places.  Forts  will  be  re- 
stored to  their  original  size  and  height,  ditches  opened  to 
their  former  depth,  rifle-pits,  parallels,  approaches,  saps  and 
mines  reopened,  sap-rollers  constructed,  placed  and  main- 
tained in  position — in  fact,  it  is  the  intention  to  restore  the 
theater  of  operations  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  what  it  was  at 
the  close  of  the  siege  July  4,  1863.  There  are  1232.28 
acres  within  the  limits  of  the  park.  There  will  be  more  than 
twenty-flve  miles  of  costly  and  artistically  built  avenues  and 
drives  constructed,  the  precipitous  hills  graded,  the  ravines 
spanned  with  costly  masonry  and  modern  steel  bridges,  thus 
affording  easy  access  to  and  perfect  views  of  what  is  expected 
to  be  the  greatest  Military  Park  in  the  world.  There  will 
be  an  avenue  just  in  the  rear  of  the  line  of  Confederate 
earthworks  eight  miles  long,  one  along  the  main  line  of  the 
Union  earthworks  through  the  main  body  of  the  park  about 
five  miles  in  length;  one  from  Union  avenue  to  Gen.  Grant’s 
headquarters,  and  one  along  the  public  roads  running  through 
the  park  or  along  its  boundaries. 
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Historical  tablets,  markers  and  monuments  of  the  Con- 
federate organizations  engaged  in  the  defense  will  be  placed 
on  the  line  of  the  first  named  points,  and  those  of  the  Fed- 
erals  along  Union  avenue. 

The  reasons  why  this  famous  battlefield  should  be  con- 
verted into  a great  Military  Park  are  various  and  potent.  It 
was  the  first  really  great  and  determining  victory  achieved 
by  the  Union  forces,  and  was  second  only  in  importance  to 
Appomattox  itself.  It  severed  the  Confederacy  in  twain,  open- 
ed up  the  Mississippi — the  great  artery  of  commerce — to 
navigation,  inspired  new  hope  in  the  north  and  correspond- 
ing gloom  in  the  south,  and  brought  the  first  great  relief  to 
President  Lincoln  and  the  loyal  millions  of  the  north.  The 
loss  to  the  enemy  was  at  that  time  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
M war.  Gen.  Grant,  in  his  official  report,  says: 

The  results  of  the  campaign  were:  The  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  five  bat- 
tles outside  of  Vicksburg;  the  occupation  of  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the 
state  of  Mississippi,  and  the  capture  of  Vicksburg  and  its  garrison  and 
munitions  of  war;  a loss  to  the  enemy  of  37,000  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  fifteen  general  officers;  at  least  10,000  killed  and  wounded,  among  the 
killed.  Generals  Tracy,  Tilghman,  and  Green,  and  hundreds,  and  perhaps 
thousands  of  stragglers  who  can  never  be  collected  and  reorganized.  Arms 
and  munitions  of  war  for  an  army  of  60,000  men  have  fallen  into  our  hands.* 

But  Gen.  Grant  was  evidently  generous  to  his  enemy,  for 
Gen.  Badeau,  in  his  “Military  History  of  Gen.  Grant,”  on 
page  398,  Vol.  I,  states  the  total  loss  to  have  been  60,000. f 
When  it  is  remembered  that  three  Confederate  divisions  did 
not  report,  viz. : Baldwin’s,  Vaughn’s,  and  Dockery’s,  and  that 
the  losses  in  Boring’s  division,  which  was  cut  off  at  Cham- 


♦Official  Records,  Vol.  24,  Part  I,  page  58. 

fThe  records  of  the  Commissary  General  of  Prisoners  show  a total  of  42.0.59  pris- 
oners captured  during  the  Vicksburg  campaign  after  the  1st  of  Jday.  As  Grant  lost 
during  that  time  nearly  9,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
Pemberton  and  Johnson,  so  repeatedly  and  disastrously  beaten,  lost  12,000.  Any  one 
who  has  seen  war  is  aware  how  small  the  estimate,  6,000,  is  for  stragglers  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful campaign.  The  calculation  is  simple : 


Prisoners 42,000 

Killed  and  wounded 12,000 

Stragglers 6,000 


Total 


60,000 
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pion’s  Hill  and  wandered  about  for  several  days  and  nights 
before  joining  Johnson  at  Jackson,  and  whose  losses  were 
necessarily  large,  are  not  given,  the  discrepancy  in  the  report 
is  easily  accounted  for. 

We  doubt  if  the  hardships  endured  in  this  campaign,  and 
the  exceeding  mental  and  physical  strain  that  was  placed 
upon  all,  are  fully  realized  by  the  present  generation;  draw- 
ing two  days’  rations,  which  were  destined  to  last  many 
weeks;*  marching  day  and  night;  bivouacking  at  night  in 
the  rain;  water  many  inches  deep;  sleeping  upon  rails,  boards, 
logs,  or  anything  or  anywhere  that  would  afford  any  kind  of 
protection  from  the  drenching  rain  and  water-covered  earth. 
The  fatigue  and  strain  upon  the  troops  thus  for  more  than 
ninety  days,  was  almost  unprecedented.  Gen.  Hovey  Baysrj' 

The  strain  upon  my  forces  was  extreme.  For  more  than  forty  days 
they  were  under  constant  fire,  casualties  happening  daily  in  the  midst  of 
their  camps.  Men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  their  beds,  at  the  table,  and 
in  the  rifle-pits. 

Col.  G.  W.  Clark,  of  the  34th  Iowa,  says: 

One-half  of  my  men  who  were  able  for  duty  were  on  duty  all  the  time. 
Not  unfrequently  I was  compelled,  in  order  to  fill  the  details,  t©  send  men 
who  had  just  been  relieved,  thus  keeping  the  same  men  out  in  the  ditches 
for  forty-eight  hours  without  rest. 

L.  D.  Ingersoll  wrote: 

Out  of  fifty-six  days  in  those  two  months  the  “effective  force”  of  the  4th 
Cavalry  was  in  the  saddle  fifty -two. J 

Col.  Grierson  says:j| 

We  marched  over  600  miles  in  less  than  sixteen  days  (forty  miles  per  day). 
The  last  twenty-eight  hours  we  marched  seventy-six  miles,  and  had  four 

*Gen.  Grant  says  in  his  Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  page  529:  “Most  of  the  army  had  now 
been  for  three  weeks  with  only  five  days’  rations  issued  by  the  commissary.” 

Col.  Ashbel  Smith  of  the  2d  Texas,  not  always  reliable,  however,  says  that  his  com- 
mand was  “tired,  ragged,  dirty,  barefoot,  hungry,  covered  with  vermin,  with  scanty 
supply  of  ammunition  ; rations  reduced  to  a little  more  than  enough  to  sustain  life. 
Jive  ounces  of  musty  corn  meal  and  pea  flour  were  nominally  issued  daily.  In  point 
of  fact  this  allowance  didn't  exceed  three  ounces," 

In  an  appeal  for  help  addressed  to  Gen.  Pemberton,  June  28, 1863,  signed  “Many 
Soldiers,”  it  is  stated,  “Our  rations  have  been  cut  down  to  one  biscuit  and  a 
small  bit  of  bacon  per  day, — this  army  is  now  ripe  for  mutiny  unless  it  can  be  fed. 
Just  think  of  one  small  biscuit  and  one  or  two  mouthfuls  of  bacon  per  day.” 

tPage  241,  Vol.  24,  Part  II,  Official  Records. 

flngersoU’s  “Iowa  in  the  Rebellion,”  page  422. 

IIVol.  24,  Part  I,  page  528,  Official  Records. 
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engagements  with  the  enemy.  During  this  time  the  men  and  horses  were 
without  food  or  rest. 

Gen.  Grant  says;* 

Since  leaving  Milliken’s  Bend  they  (the  troops)  have  marched  as  much 
by  night  as  by  day,  through  mud  and  rain,  without  tents  or  much  other 
baggage,  and  on  irregular  rations. 

And  on  page  35  says — 

Privations  have  been  endured  by  men  and  ofQcers  as  have  rarely  been 
paralleled  in  any  campaign. 

The  strain  upon  the  Confederate  forces  was  even  greater 
than  that  on  the  Federal.  Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee  says  in  his 
report  ;+ 

The  enemy  had  also  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pieces  of  artillery  in  front  of 
my  lines,  which  kept  up  a heavy  fire  during  both  day  and  night.  There  wai 
no  relief  whatever  to  our  men  who  were  confined  for  forty-seven  days  in 
their  narrow  trenches  without  any  opportunity  of  moving  about,  as  there 
was  during  the  day  a perfect  rain  of  minie  balls. 

There  must  have  been  a perfect  rain  of  cannon  balls  also 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  report  of  Gen.  John  C.  Moore,  C.  S.  A. : 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  artillery  fire  to  which  we  were  exposed 
when  I state  that  a small  party  sent  out  for  that  purpose  collected  some 
2,000  shells  near  and  in  the  rear  of  the  trenches  occupied  by  our  brigade. 
This  was  soon  after  the  siege  began,  and  it  was  but  a portion  of  thosethat 
failed  to  explode.  Only  those  who  have  tried  it  can  tell  the  effect  produced 
on  men  by  keeping  them  forty-seven  days  and  nights  in  narrow  ditches, 
exposed  to  the  scorching  heat  during  the  day,  and  often  the  chilly  air  and 
dews  of  night. J 

Gen.  Louis  Hebert  says: 

Forty-eight  days  and  nights  spent  in  trenches,  exposed  to  the  burning 
sun  daring  the  day  and  the  chilly  air  of  night,  subject  to  a murderous 
storm  of  balls,  shells,  and  war  missiles  of  all  kinds,  cramped  up  in  pits  and 
holes  not  large  enough  to  allow  them  to  stretch  their  limbs;  laboring  day 
and  night;  fed  on  reduced  rations  of  the  poorest  kind  of  food.|| 

Sufficient  has  been  said,  I think,  to  establish  the  fact  of 
the  extreme  hardships  of  the  campaign  and  of  the  privations 
endured. 

*Vol.  24,  Part  I,  page  33,  Official  Records. 

tVol.  24,  Part  II,  page  351. 

tibid,  page  382. 

IIVol.  24,  Part  II,  page  377,  Official  Records. 
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Now,  let  us  look  for  a moment  upon  the  percentage  of  loss, 
which  in  many  of  the  engagements  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  the  most  sanguinary  European  battles,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times.*  Gen.  Dodge,  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
in  his  “Caesar,”f  gives  a table  of  casualties  in  some  ancient 
battles,  citing  twelve  engagements  in  which  there  were  en- 
gaged from  5,000  to  50,000  by  the  offensive  party,  in  which 
the  average  percentage  of  loss  is  given  at  27+  per  cent.  At 
Waterloo  the  French  lost  21+  per  cent,;J;  and  in  the  famous 
charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava  the  loss  was  but 
67+  per  cent,  and  this  was  but  a cavalry  dash  of  a few  hun- 
dred. |1 

The  17th  Iowa  at  Champion’s  Hill  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  25  per  cent  of  the  number  engaged  (report  of  Col. 
Hillis).  Col.  Holden  Putnam,  93d  Illinois,  states  the 
strength  of  his  brigade  to  have  been  1,700  men,  and  his  loss 
at  Champion’s  Hill  510,  30  per  cent.  Col.  E.  S.  Sampson,  5th 
Iowa,§  reports  his  loss  to  have  been  27  per  cent.  Gen.  Mc- 
Ginnis reports  his  loss  at  Champion’s  Hill  to  have  been,  in  the 
11th  Indiana  36  per  cent,  24th  Indiana  40  per  cent,  and  an 
average  per  cent  of  the  whole  infantry  force  engaged,  26.20 
per  cent. 


*In  Fox’s  “Eegimental  Losses,”  page  46,  the  percentage  of  losses  in  some  of  the 
greatest  wars  and  famous  battles  of  the  world  are  given.  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
of  1870  the  German  loss  is  stated  to  have  been  3.1  per  cent.  In  the  Crimean  war  the 
allied  armies  are  said  to  have  lost  3.2  per  cent — but  in  the  American  civil  war  the  loss 
of  the  Union  forces  is  given  at  4.7  per  cent,  and  the  Confederate  9 per  cent. 

At  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  the  Germans  lost  in  killed  and  mortaUy  wounded  li+ 
per  cent,  while  Meade’s  loss  at  Gettysburg  was  28  per  cent,  and  Lee’s  considerably 
more.  All  the  historians,  we  believe,  agree  that  Borodino  was  the  bloodiest  battle 
since  the  introduction  of  gunpowder ; the  most  credible  statement  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained places  the  French  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  at  21  per  cent,  and  the  Russian 
loss  at  about  22  per  cent. 

Assuming  that  Pemberton  had  but  41.074  men  at  Vicksburg,  his  loss  being  10,074 
would  make  his  percentage  of  loss  (not  including  those  surrendered)  at  25+  per  cent. 
Gen.  Stephen  D.  Lee,  in  “Publications  of  the  Mississippi  Historical  Society,”  says 
Pemberton’s  March  (1863)  returns,  show,  present  for  duty,  41,829,  which  agrees  with 
his  total  losses  and  the  number  surrendered.  Grant  had  45,000  men  when  he  began 
the  campaign  and  about  70,000  at  the  close  of  the  siege ; his  loss  was  10,014,  or  14+  per 
cent. 

tDodge’s  "Caesar,”  page  781. 

^Bourrienne,  Vol.  4,  page  180. 

IlMcCarthy’s  “History  of  Our  Times,”  Vol.  2,  page  576. 

§Vol.  24,  Part  II,  page  316,  OfiBcial  Records. 
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The  21st  Iowa  lost  113  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing 
in  the  assault  on  the  Confederate  works  May  22,  1863.*  I 
am  unable  to  determine  satisfactorily  the  number  engaged, 
but  assuming  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  22d  Iowa,  to- wit:  200, 
its  loss  would  be  56+  per  cent.  Lieut.  Cooley  of  Company  D 
of  the  same  regiment,  in  a recent  letter  states:  “When  we  left 
for  Jackson  we  had  for  duty  about  160  men.  Company  D 
left  Vicksburg  with  12  men  and  during  the  siege  of  Jackson 
was  reduced  to  6 men.” 

Sergeant  E.  B.  Snedigar,  of  the  same  company  in  a re- 
cent letter  says:  “In  the  record  kept  by  Capt.  Boardman  I 
find  ‘our  regiment  lost  fully  one-half  in  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  22d  of  May.’” 

Geo.  Crooke,  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  says  in  his  “His- 
tory of  the  Twenty-first  Iowa,”  on  page  112,  “The  regiment 
numbered  for  effective  service  less  than  200  men  and  officers, 
and  arrived  at  Jackson  mustering  only  158  men  for  duty.” 

In  a letter  received  recently  from  "Wm.  Fobes,  a private 
in  Company  D,  he  states  that  he  was  the  only  private  soldier 
in  the  company  reporting  for  duty  at  that  time. 

Lieut. -Col.  Harvey  Graham,  of  the  22d  Iowa,  says  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  Maj.  Gen.  McClernand,  Sept.  1, 
1863, f that  the  strength  of  his  regiment  in  the  assault  upon 
the  Confederate  works  May  22,  1863,  was  200.  The  loss  of 
the  regiment;};  was  164  or  82  per  cent,  far  exceeding  the  loss 
of  the  Light  Brigade  made  famous  by  Lord  Tennyson. 

A useless  and  criminal  loss  occurred  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
July  12,  1863,  in  the  brigade  commanded  by  Col.  I.  C.  Pugh, 
of  the  41st  Illinois,  through  the  incompetency  and  criminal 
negligence  of  Gen.  Lauman.  The  brigade  went  into  action 
with  880  officers  and  men  and  lost  465  or  53  per  cent.  Thus  the 
estimate  placed  upon  his  ability  by  C.  A.  Dana  was  verified. |[ 

*Vol.  24,  Part  II,  page  161,  Official  Records. 

tVol.  24,  Part  I,  page  178. 

JVol.  24,  Part  II,  page  161. 

||“Lauman  is  a brave  man,  but  an  ox  is  just  as  fit  to  command.”  Official  Records, 
Vol.  24,  Part  I,  page  108. 
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The  3d  Iowa  lost  on  that  day  47  per  cent  of  those  en- 
gaged. 

Col.  Waul,  of  the  Texas  Legion,  reports  a loss  of  more 
than  one-third  of  his  command.*  Maj.  Gren.  John  H.  Forney 
a loss  in  his  division  of  24  per  cent.  Gen.  S.  M.  Barton-j-  says 
the  loss  in  his  brigade  at  Champion’s  Hill  was  over  42  per 
cent. 

The  troops  marched  from  12  to  28  miles  per  day;  the  5th 
Iowa,  16  miles  for  six  consecutive  days;  Gen.  Ewing’s  brig- 
ade, 85  miles  in  three  days — 28  miles  per  day.  Gen.  Bowen 
says  that  “Gen.  Tracy’s  brigade  marched  100  miles,  fought 
for  twelve  hours  an  army  of  five  times  their  number,  and  all 
in  the  space  of  five  days.” 

When  it  is  remembered  that  these  men  carried  not  only 
their  weapons  and  probably  an  average  of  forty  rounds  of 
cartridges,  their  rations,  such  as  they  had,  knapsacks,  and  in 
fact  furnished  the  transportation  as  well  as  the  fighting  ma- 
chines for  the  army,  it  will  readily  be  seen  to  what  extreme 
fatigue  they  were  exposed,  and  to  what  a trial  their  endur- 
ance was  subjected. 

By  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 
approved  March  29,  1900,  the  governor  was  authorized  to 
appoint  a commission  “To  ascertain  and  exactly  determine 
the  positions  of  the  Iowa  troops  in  the  campaign  and  siege 
of  Vicksburg.”  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  govern- 
or appointed  a commission,  of  which  the  writer  was  elected 
chairman.  The  commission  visited  Vicksburg  in  November, 
1900,  and  duly  located  the  several  positions  of  the  Iowa 
troops.  Commissioners  from  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Mississippi, 
have  also  visited  the  park  and  located  the  positions  of  their 
troops.  Commissioners  from  the  states  of  Texas,  Tennessee 
and  Illinois  will  perform  their  work  at  an  early  date.  It  is 


♦Vol.  24,  Part  II,  page  358,  Official  Records, 
tibid,  page  100. 
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expected  that  commissions  will  be  authorized  and  appointed 
from  every  state  which  had  troops  in  Grant’s,  Pemberton’s 
and  Johnston’s  armies.  The  State  of  Iowa  was  the  second 
state  to  locate  positions,  having  been  preceded  a few  days  by 
Massachusetts. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  Union  military  organ- 
izations in  the  Vicksburg  campaign: 


Illinois — Infantry,  52;  Cavalry,  10;  Artillery,  15;  total  ...  77 

Indiana — Infantry,  24;  Cavalry,  2;  Artillery,  2;  total 28 

lovpa — Infantry,  28;  Cavalry,  2;  Artillery,  2;  total 32 

Kansas — Infantry 1 

Kentucky — Infantry,  3;  Pioneers,  1;  total 4 

Massachusetts — Infantry 3 

Michigan — Infantry,  7;  Artillery,  2;  total 9 

Minnesota — Infantry,  3;  Artillery,  1;  total 4 

Missouri — Infantry,  17;  Cavalry,  3;  Artillery,  7;  total....  27 

New  Hampshire — Infantry 3 

New  York — Infantry,  3;  Artillery,  1;  total 4 

Ohio — Infantry,  26;  Cavalry,!;  Artillery,  11;  total 38 

Pennsylvania — Infantry,  4;  Artillery,!;  total 5 

Khode  Island — Infantry 1 

Regulars — Infantry,  2;  Artillery,!;  total 3 

West  Virginia — Infantry 1 

Wisconsin — Infantry,  13;  Cavalry,!;  Artillery,  3;  total  ..  17 


This  makes  an  aggregate  of  192  regiments  or  parts  of 
regiments  of  infantry,  19  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  46  bat- 
teries of  artillery — 257  organizations,  not  including  eight 
regiments  of  negroes  in  process  of  enlistment. 

The  Confederate  strength  under  Gen.  Pemberton  at 
Vicksburg  was  as  follows: 


Alabama — Infantry,  9;  Artillery,  3;  total 12 

Arkansas — Infantry,  5;  Cavalry,  1;  Artillery,  2;  total 8 

Georgia — Infantry,  10;  Artillery,  1;  total 11 

Louisiana — Infantry,  7;  Artillery,  18;  total 25 

Missouri — Infantry,  5;  Cavalry,  2;  Artillery,  5;  total 12 

Mississippi — Infantry,  13;  Artillery,  9;  total 22 

Maryland — Artillery 1 

Tennessee — Infantry,  7 ; Cavalry,!;  Artillery,  8;  total....  16 

Texas — Infantry,  3;  Cavalry,  1;  Artillery,  1;  total 5 

Virginia — Artillery 1 
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This  including  “City  Guards,”  and  “Partisan  Rangers,” 
credited  to  Mississippi,  and,  in  the  total,  three  companies 
“paroled”  as  “Signal  Corps,”  with  no  state  named,  makes  an 
aggregate  of  62  regiments  or  parts  of  regiments  of  infantry, 
6 of  cavalry,  and  49  batteries  of  artillery — 116  organizations. 
At  the  same  time  Gen.  Johnston  appears  to  have  had  with 
him  85  regiments  or  parts  of  regiments  of  infantry,  3 of  cav- 
alry, and  14  batteries  of  artillery — 102  organizations. 

The  following  compilation  of  “Classified  Casualties”  in 
Iowa  troops  during  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  and  connected 
with  the  campaign  from  November,  1862,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  siege  proper,  and  after  the  close  of  the  same,  July  4, 
1863,  to  the  evacuation  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  18,  1863,  was 
furnished  me  by  Adj.  Gen.  Melvin  H.  Byers,  and  is  the  work 
of  Major  T.  F.  Stephens,  that  most  efficient,  painstaking  and 
obliging  record  clerk  of  the  Iowa  adjutant  general’s  office. 
It  is  made  from  the  written  record  of  each  regiment  partici- 
pating and  will  be  found,  I think,  substantially  correct.  It 
difPers,  however,  in  several  particulars  from  the  table  furn- 
ished by  the  United  States  Park  Commission.  This  is  nota- 
bly true  in  the  21st,  23d,  and  24th  Infantry.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  Iowa  lost  422  killed  and  44  missing  (who  were 
doubtless  among  the  killed),  151  captured,  and  1,816  wound- 
ed, a total  of  2,433. 
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IOWA  AT  VICKSBURG. 

Casualties  classified  in  Iowa  organizations  during  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg, Miss.,  from  May  19  to  July  4,  1863,  and  in  battles,  raids,  scouts,  and 
skirmishes  prior  to  the  siege  and  closely  connected  therewith,  from  Novem- 
ber, 1862,  and  in  the  operations  against  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  its  siege  and 
evacuation,  July  17,  1863,  as  taken  from  the  records  and  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral’s Reports  of  1867. 


Organi- 

zation 


Battles  and  Dates 


2d  Cav. 


3d  Cav. 


Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Nov.  2,  ’62  .... 
Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  Nov.  20,  ’62  . . . 

Linnville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24,  ’62 

Water  Valley,  Miss.,  Dec.  4,  ’62  

Colleeville,  Miss.,  Dec.  5,  ’62 

Oxford,  Miss.,  Dec.  5,  ’62 

Oxford,  Miss.,  Dec.  30,  ’62 

Grand  Junction,  Miss.,  Jan.  13,  ’63  . . 
Grand  Junction,  Miss.,  March  23,  ’63 

Palo  Alto,  Miss.,  April  21,  ’63 

Near  La  Grange,  Tenn.,  April  25,  ’63  • 

Wall’s  Hills,  Miss.,  May  14,  ’63 

Gibson’s  Plantation,  Miss.,  May  18,’63 

Santahoba,  Miss.,  May  20,  ’63 

Santahoba,  Miss.,  May  23,  ’63 

Totals 


Clinton,  Miss.,  July  8,  ’63 
Jackson,  Miss.,  July  5,  ’63 
Totals 


1 


1 

1 


4th  Cav. 


Raymond,  Miss.,  May  12,  ’63 

Raymond,  Miss.,  May  25,  ’63 

Mechanicsburg,  Miss.,  May  24,  ’63. . . 
Mechanicsburg,  Miss.,  May  29,  ’63. . . 
Mechanicsburg,  Miss.,  June  6,  ’63  . . . 
Mechanicsburg,  Miss.,  June  29,  ’63  . . 

Black  River,  Miss.,  June  22,  ’63 

Bear  Creek,  Miss.,  June  22, ’63* 

Rear  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  June  27,  ’63  . 

Totals  

Grand  totals,  3 regiments  cavalry  . 


10 15 

l3  ^ 


1 

43 


3 


1 

1 

1 

2 

8 

1 

6 

1 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 


36 


1 

1 

2 


4 

1 

1 

6 

1 

1 

28 

9 

1 


3d  Inf. 


On  board  steamer  “Crescent  City,” 
near  Island  No.  82,  July  18,  ’63 .... 
Vicksburg,  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 

4,  ’63 

Jackson,  Miss.,  July  12,  ’63 

Totals 


14 


14 


1 

17 

18 


10  

62  13 

86  13 


11 

8 100 
“8  125 
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Killed  1 

Wounded 

Captured 

Missing 

Total 

6 

111 

117 

T 

1 

1 

2 

32 

34 

8 

144 

162 

1 

1 

4 

1 

5 

15 

77 

1 

93 

4 

23 

27 

19 

105 

2 

126 

1 

12 

2 

1 

16 

4 

27 

3 

5 

39 

2 

2 

5 

39 

7 

6 

57 

7 

7 

4 

11 

15 

11 

11 

22 

3 

3 

33 

95 

128 

33 

98 

131 

35 

137 

2 

1 

175 

2 

27 

1 

30 

37 

164 

2 

2 

205 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

1 

4 

6 

1 

4 

6 

11 

1 

\ 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Organi- 

zation 


4th  Inf 


5th  Inf 


6th  Inf 


8th  Inf 


Battles  and  Dates 


9th  Inf 


10th  Inf 


11th  Inf 


12th  Inf 


13th  Inf 


* 

15th  Inf 


28,  29, ’62 

Arkansas  Post,  Jan.  11,  ’63 


4,  ’63  . . . 
Totals 


CofEeeville,  Miss.,  Dec.  5,  ’62. 
Jackson,  Miss.,  May  14,  ’63  . . 


4,  ’63  ... 
Totals 


July  3 and  6,  ’63 


Near  Jackson,  Miss.,  May  13,  14,  ’63. 
Totals 


4,  ’63 


Totals 

Chickasaw  Bayou,  Dec.  29,  ’62 


4, ’63  

Totals 

Champion’s  Hill,  May  16,  ’63 


’63 

Totals 


’63  

Totals  

Jackson,  Miss.,  July  11,  ’63 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 

4,  ’63 

Totals 


Raymond,  Miss.,  May  16,  ’63 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 
4, ’63  


Totals 


Mechanicsville,  Miss.,  Haines’  Bluff, 
Miss.,  Vicksburg  (siege  of)  Black 
River,  May,  June,  July, ’63 


^Record  does  not  show  any  casualties  in  this  regiment  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign. 
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Organi- 

zation 

Battles  and  Dates 

Killed 

1 

Wounded 

Captured 

Missing 

[Totals 

1 

16th  Ini' 

17th  Inf 

19th  Inf 

20th  Inf 

21st  Inf 

22d  Inf 

23d  Inf 

24:TH  Inf 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 
4,  ’63 

1 

1 

2 

Totals 

1 

1 

2 

Jackson,  Miss.,  May  14,  ’63 

Champion’s  Hill,  May  16,  ’63 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 
4,  ’63  

17 

5 

6 

64 

47 

24 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

57 

30 

Totals 

27 

135 

6 

2 

170 

*Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 

4 ’63 

Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  about  July  14,  ’63 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 
4 ’63 

1 

5 

6 

1 

5 

6 

Port  Gibson,  May  1,  ’63 

Black  River,  May  17,  ’63 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 
4 ’63 

1 

7- 

25 

1 

13 

53 

72 

7 

3 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

17 

62 

101 

9 

Jackson,  Miss.,  July  11,  17,  ’63 

34 

145 

7 

3 

tl89 

Port  Gibson,  May  1,  ’63 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July  1, 
’63 

2 

34 

15 

131 

7 

10 

1 

17 

176 

7 

Jackson,  Miss.,  July  17, ’63 

36 

153 

10 

1 

200 

Port  Gibson,  May  1,  ’63 

Black  River,  May  17,  ’63 

Miliiken’s  Bend,  June  7,  ’63 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 
4,  ’63 

7 

10 

24 

1 

16 

80 

19 

3 

1 

24 

90 

t43 

4 

§161 

42 

118 

1 

Milliken’s  Bend,  April  27,  ’63 

Port  Gibson,  May  1,  ’63  

Champion’s  Hill,  May  16,  ’63 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 
4,  ’63 

45 

1 

4 

104 

7 

1 

7 

1 

4 

156 

7 

1 

Jackson,  Miss.,  May  14,  ’63 

Totals 

45 

117 

7 

11169 

*Eecord  shows  no  casualties. 

tThe  U.  S.  Commissioner’s  figures,  Art.  217. 

ifSee  Official  Records,  Part  I,  vol.  24,  page  96.  Loss  86. 

§The  tJ.  S.  Commissioners’  figures.  Art.  229. 

IIThe  U.  S.  Commissioners’  figures.  Art.  200. 
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Battles  and  Dates 

Killed 

Wounded 

7 

47 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 
J, ’63 

13 

42 

Jackson,  Miss.,  July  12,  13,  ’63 

1 

1 

Totals 

21 

90 

Organi- 

zation 


25th  Iot 


26th  Inf 


28th  Inf 


30th  Inf 


31st  Inf 


34th  Inf 


35th  Inf 


Arkansas  Post,  Jan.  11,  ’63 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 

4,  ’63 

Totals 


Port  Gibson,  May  1,  ’63 

Champion’s  Hill,  May  16,  ’63 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 

4, ’63 

Jackson,  Miss,  July  11,  20, ’63 

Totals 


38th  Inf 


* 

40th  Inf 


Chickasaw  Bayou,  Dec.  29,  ’62  .... 

Arkansas  Post,  Jan.  11,  ’63 

Champion’s  Hill,  May  18,  ’63 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 

4, ’63 

Totals 


Arkansas  Post,  Jan.  11,  ’63 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July 

4, ’63 

Totals 


Arkansas  Post,  Jan.  11,  ’63 

On  steamer  “Nebraska”  Jan.  25,  ’63  . 
Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July  4, 

’63 

Totals 


Black  River,  July  4,  ’63 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July  4, 

’63 

Jackson,  Miss.,  July  12,  14,  ’63 

Totals 


Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July  4, 

’63 

Totals 


Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July  4, 
’63 


26 


27 


12 


16 


406 


101 


95 


ns 

® 

i-i 

3 

& 

0) 

o 


103 


32 


12 


1766 


10 


11 


10 


10 


99 


13 


66 

1 

59 
2 


91 

37 

128 


19 

106 

10 

2 

"137 


2 

42 

1 

74 


119 


12 

24 


36 


41 


15 


2 

JR 

Te 


2312 


Grand  totals  28  regiments  infantry 

♦Ordered  to  Haines’  Bluffs  May  31,  ’63,  to  take  part  in  Vicksburg  campaign,  but 
had  no  casualties.  In  “Army  of  Observation” — so  called. 

Von.  V.— 19. 
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Organi- 

zation 


Lt.  Artil 
1st  Bat 


2d  Bat 


Battles  and  Dates 

Killed 

Wounded 

Captured 

Missing 

Totals 

3 

3 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July  4, 

’63 

1 

5 

6 

Totals 

1 

8 

9 

Jackson,  Miss..  May  14,  ’63 

1 

X 

Vicksburg  (siege  of)  May  18  to  July  4, 

’63 

1 

4 

5 

Totals 

1 

5 

6 

Grand  totals,  2 batteries  artillery. . 

2 

13 

15 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TABLE. 


27th  Inf 
29th  Inf 
33d  Inf 
36th  Inf 


Near  Waterford,  Miss.,  Nov., 

Yazoo  Pass,  April,  ’63 

Yazoo  Pass,  Feb.,  ’63  

Yazoo  Expedition,  Feb.,  ’63 
Grand  totals,  4 regiments 


Dec.,  ’62 

*1 

2 

2 

7 

4 

infantry 

1 

6 

9 

4 

1 

7 

_4 

16 


SUMMARY. 


Cavalry,  3 regiments 

13 

31 

3 

90 

Infantry,  28  regiments 

406 

1766 

99 

41 

2312 

Artillery,  2 batteries 

2 

13 

15 

Infantry,  4 regiments  (supplementary  table). 

1 

6 

9 

16 

Grand  totals  

422 

1816 

151 

44 

2433 

Casualties  at  siege  of  Vicksburg  (proper), 
May  18  to  July  4,  1863 

1.54 

619 

16 

8 

797 

Casualties  all  other  engagements  in  the  Vicks- 
burg campaign  from  Nov.  1862,  to  July  18, 
1863,  aside  from  siege  proper 

.268 

1197 

36 

— 

1636 

Grand  totals 

422 

1816!  151 

1 

44 

2433 

*Drowned  in  Tallehatchie  river. 
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Adjutant  Gbneeal’s  Office,  ) 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  October  16, 1901.  ) 
iJol.  J.  K.  P,  Thompson,  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa: 

Deab  Codonel:  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  October  15,  I beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  list  of  organizations  and  troops  furnished  by  the  State 
of  Iowa  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  as  taken  from  Adjutant  General 
N.  B.  Baker’s  Report  for  1865.  M.  H.  Byees, 

Adjutant  General. 


Organization 

Men 

Organization 

Men 

1st  Infantry, 

3 mos .... 

915 

34th  Infantry,  3 yrs 

953 

2d 

U 

3 yrs 

44 

. . . 1247 

35th  “ “ 

984 

3d 

(( 

. . . 1074 

36th  “ “ 

986 

4th 

u 

44 

. . . 1184 

37  th  “ “ 

914 

5th 

(( 

44 

. . . 1037 

38th  “ “ 

910 

6th 

44 

. . . 1013 

39th  “ “ 

933 

7th 

(( 

“ 

. . . 1138 

40th  “ “ 

900 

8th 

(t 

44 

. . . 1027 

41st  “ “  *  *battalion 

294 

9th 

(( 

44 

. . . 1090 

1st  Cavalry,  3 yrs 

1478 

10th 

44 

. . . 1027 

2d  “ “ 

1394 

11th 

(( 

44 

. . . 1022 

3d  “ “ 

1360 

12th 

(t 

44 

981 

4th  “ “ 

1227 

13th 

(( 

44 

...  989 

5th  “ “ 

1245 

14th 

(C 

44 

840 

6th  “ “ 

1125 

15th 

a 

44 

. . . 1196 

7th  “ “ 

562 

16th 

u 

44 

919 

8th  “ “ 

1234 

17th 

(( 

44 

956 

9th  “ “ 

1178 

18th 

(( 

875 

*Sioux  City  Cavalry,  3 yrs.. . 

93 

19th 

(( 

44 

985 

Co.  A 11th  Penn.  Cavalry  3 yrs 

87 

20th 

21st 

22d 

23d 

24th 

(( 

44 

. . . 925 

149 

(( 

44 

980 

2d  “ “ 

123 

44 

. . . 1008 

3d  “ “ 

142 

(( 

44 

961 

4th  “ “ 

152 

(( 

44 

979 

1st  Iowa  African  Inf.  or  60th 

25th 

26th 

i( 

44 

. . . 995 

u.  s 

903 

(( 

44 

919 

Dodge’s  Brigade  Band 

14 

27th 

u 

44 

940 

Band  of  2d  Iowa  Infantry. . . 

10 

28th 

«( 

44 

44th  Infantry,  100  days 

867 

29th 

(( 

44 

. . . 1005 

45th  “ “ 

912 

30th 

(t 

44 

978 

40th  “ “ 

892 

31st 

(( 

44 

...  977 

47th  “ “ 

884 

32d 

(4 

44 

925 

48th  (battalion)  “ 

346 

33d 

(4 

44 

...  985 

Total 

56,344 

Enlistments  as  far  as  reported  to  January  1, 1864;,  for  the  older  Iowa 


regiments 2,765 

Enlistments  of  Iowa  men  in  regiments  of  other  states 2,500 

Re-enlisted  veterans  for  different  regiments 7,202 

Additional  enlistments 6,664 

Brought  forward 56,344 


Grand  total  men  furnished 75,475 


Note — The  42d  and  43d  regiments  of  Infantry  were  ordered  raised  and  numbers 
assigned  (42  and  43)  but  they  were  never  filled.  Those  (few)  enrolled  for  these  num- 
bers were  distributed  as  recruits  among  old  regiments. 

*Afterwards  consolidated  with  7th  Cavalry. 
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General  summary  of  casualties  in  the  Union  forces  dur- 
ing the  operation  against  Vicksburg,  May  1 to  July  4,  1863^ 
as  shown  by  the  Official  Kecords; 

The  aggregate  loss,  including  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson,  Raymond, 
Jackson,  Champion’s  Hill,  Black  River,  Milliken’s  Bend,  and  Vicksburg,  and 
numerous  skirmishes  in  the  meantime,  was  10,014. 

Summary  of  the  casualties  of  Confederate  forces  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  as  shown  by  the  .Official  Records: 


Port  Gibson,  Smith’s  and  Stevenson’s  divisions 832 

Raymond 514 

Jackson,  May  14 845 

Champion’s  Hill 3,624 

Black  River  Bridge 1,024 

Vicksburg  (Baldwin,  Vaughn  and  Dockery  not  reporting) 2,872 

Milliken’s  Bend 725 

Partial  report  of  Baldwin  and  Vaughn 40 


Total 10,476 

Federal  loss 10,014 


Excess  of  Confederate  loss 462 

Surrendered  at  Vicksburg 29,491 

Captured  by  expeditionary  armies 1,147 

Killed,  wounded  and  missing  (as  above) 10,476 


Total  Confederate  loss 41,114 


Add  to  this  those  not  reported  and  those  who  died  in 
hospitals  before  paroling  could  be  completed,  and  those  who 
escaped  or  concealed  themselves,  together  with  the  strag- 
glers, and  one  can  readily  reconcile  the  numbers  with  those 
given  by  Gen.  Badeau.* 

♦Official  Records,  Vol.  24,  Part  I,  page  58. 


In  a word,  we  may  gather  out  of  history  a policy  no 
less  wise  than  eternal,  by  the  comparison  and  application  of 
other  men’s  forepassed  miseries  with  our  own  like  errors 
and  ill-deservings. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  IOWA’S  PUBLIC 
DOCUMENTS. 


BY  FRANK  I.  HEREIOTT,  PH.  D. 

We  appreciate  a thing  most  when  we  come  seriously  to 
want  it  and  then  learn  that  although  once  obtainable  in  abun- 
dance it  can  not  be  had  for  love  or  great  price.  Not  long  is 
it  going  to  be  before  the  people  of  Iowa,  or  rather  the  read- 
ing public,  students  and  investigators,  realize  with  surprise 
and  unspeakable  regret  the  force  of  this  observation  as  re- 
gards the  documentary  records  of  the  State. 

It  is  no  less  astonishing  than  it  is  shameful,  yet  it  is  un- 
questionably true  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
library  of  the  State  Historical  Society  at  Iowa  City  there  is 
not  a library  in  Iowa  that  has  a complete  set  of  all  our  printed 
State  records  or  public  documents.  The  State  Library  does 
not  possess  them,  nor  does  the  Historical  Library.  But  what 
is  worse  and  most  deplorable  is  the  fact  that  these  records, 
-many  of  them,  especially  the  earlier  ones  and  not  a few  of 
those  of  later  years,  are  not  in  our  State  document  room,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  them  elsewhere  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  collectors  of  rare  books,  who  charge  us  handsome 
prices  for  obtaining  them.  It  is  with  chagrin  that  Iowa 
scholars  are  compelled  to  admit  that  in  Madison,  in  the  Wis- 
consin Historical  Library,  there  are  more  complete  files  of 
some  of  our  State  records  than  we  can  boast  of  here  in  Iowa. 

But  stranger  still,  there  is  not  an  office  or  department  in 
the  capitol  of  Iowa,  whose  history  dates  back  thirty  years, 
that  possesses  a complete  file  of  its  printed  reports  to  the 
governor  or  to  the  legislature.  The  Treasurer’s  department 
has  a bound  volume  containing  his  reports  as  far  back  as 
1856,  but  of  few,  if  any,  other  departments  can  as  much  be 
said.  Governor  C.  C.  Carpenter’s  message  in  1876  can  no 
longer  be  obtained.  In  fact,  all  of  the  legislative  documents 
of  that  year  are  gone. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  we  have  not  been  forewarned  and 
repeatedly  urged  to  take  suitable  measures  to  preserve  our 
public  documents.  But  the  anxiety  of  the  student  and  in- 
vestigator, who  especially  appreciates  the  inestimable  value 
of  original  public  records,  counts  for  little  with  a busy  public 
that  usually  can  see  only  waste  paper  in  an  old  House  or 
Senate  journal  or  committee  report  that  may  be  covered  with 
the  dust  and  mould  of  a fifty  years’  sojourn  in  an  attic  or 
cellar. 

In  1858,  three  Commissioners  appointed  by  Governor 
Ralph  P.  Lowe  under  the  Act  of  1858  (Ch.  160,  7th  G.  A.), 
made  a searching  investigation  of  the  files  and  the  methods, 
work  and  accounts  of  the  several  State  offices  and  reported 
their  findings  to  the  governor,  June  1,  1858.  The  chairman 
of  that  commission  and  the  author,  no  doubt,  of  the  report 
was  no  less  a person  than  our  distinguished  diplomat  and 
scholar,  Hon,  John  A.  Kasson,  who  has  always  shown  his  keen 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  historical  data  and  documentary 
sources  and  the  best  means  for  their  preservation.  Reporting 
upon  the  results  of  their  investigations  in  the  governor’s 
office  the  committee  said; 

No  papers  or  records  of  the  Executives  of  the  Territorial  Governmeiit 
are  now  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  the  State  Government.  None  of 
the  papers  or  records  of  the  Governors  of  the  State  prior  to  Governor 
Grimes,  now  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  State,  so  far  as  we  can  ascer- 
tain. The  correspondence  of  this  office  during  the  term  of  Governor 
Grimes,  has  been  preserved;  but  no  other  papers  of  his  term,  nor  boots, 
are  found  in  the  office. 

Governor  Lowe  has  instituted  efforts,  which  promise  to  be  successful, 
to  obtain  the  official  letters  and  papers  of  Governors  Lucas  and  Clarke, 
and  at  least  a part  of  Governor  Chambers,  of  the  Territory.  It  is  expected 
that  these  will  contain  important  facts  respecting  the  Missouri  boundary 
question,  arising  from  which  this  State  has  a claim  on  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  not  known  that  any  other  executive  papers  can  now  be 
recovered.* 

♦Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  investigate  the  several  State  offices  for 
the  years  1858  and  1859,  pp  7-8. 

A part  of  the  correspondence  of  the  territorial  governors,  referred  to  by  the  com- 
missioners in  1858,  was  recently  recovered  from  the  files  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
at  Washington,  as  a result  of  the  efforts  of  the  Curator  of  the  Historical  Library, 
Mr.  Charles  Aldrich,  with  the  assistance  of  Iowa’s  congressional  delegation. 
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After  making  some  specific  recommendations  as  to  the 
preservation  of  the  records  of  the  executive  actions  and  offi- 
cial papers,  the  committee  continues: 

. . . We  have  elsewhere  referred  to  the  need,  in  other  State  offices, 

of  a volume  of  records  of  reports  made  by  those  officers  to  the  General 
Assembly  or  to  the  Governor.  The  same  necessity  exists  in  this  office  for 
a manuscript  record,  well  indexed  by  subjects,  of  all  Executive  Proclama- 
tions, and  communications  to  the  General  Assembly.  With  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  printed  copies  may  be  lost:  they  are  even  now  obtained  with 
difficulty  for  the  earlier  periods  of  our  brief  history  as  a State  and  Territory.* 

The  effect  of  that  report,  in  which  facts  no  matter  how 
disagreeable  they  might  be,  were  unflinchingly  reported  and 
conditions  were  described  without  reservation,  had  a bene- 
ficial effect  that  was  immediately  perceptible.  Many  of  the 
officials  acted  upon  the  recommendations  and  took  greater 
precautions  to  preserve  systematically  the  records  of  their 
acts.  In  the  next  general  assembly  a resolution  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  D.  D.  Sabin,  of  Mitchell  county,  February  9, 
1860,  and  adopted,  calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  means 
then  available  for  preserving  public  records,  especially  as 
against  fire.  On  February  18,  Mr.  S.  B.  Rosenkrans,  of 
Hamilton  county,  reported  upon  the  matter,  declaring  the 
provisions  inadequate  for  preserving  the  State’s  original  and 
printed  records,  and  “further  protection  imperatively  de- 
manded.The  result  was  the  introduction  of  a bill  for  “An 
Act  providing  greater  safety  for  books,  papers  and  records 
belonging  to  the  State,”  in  the  house  of  representatives,  March 
9,  1860.  It  provided  for  the  erection  on  Capitol  square  of 
a building  with  “fire  proof”  vaults;  but  the  legislature  ap- 
propriated only  $3,500  for  the  structure.  The  bill  passed 
and  was  approved  by  Grovernor  Kirkwood  April  13,  I860.;}; 

To  students  of  origins  and  beginnings  of  institutions  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  author  of  the  original  resolution 
that  led  up  to  the  act  referred  to  above  was  not  its  formal 


*lbid,  p.  8. 

tHouse  Journal,  1860,  p.  263. 
ILaws  of  1860,  Cb.  96. 
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introducer,  but  the  then  clerk  of  the  House,  who  has  since 
become  well  known  for  his  interests  and  energetic  labors  along 
the  same  lines  indicated  in  the  resolution  he  drafted  nearly 
forty-two  years  ago.  To  his  indefatigable  labors  and  gen- 
erous donations  the  people  of  Iowa  are  indebted  for  the 
Aldrich  Collection,  and  because  of  his  industry,  tact  and  per- 
severance, despite  heavy  odds,  the  State  can  now  congratu- 
late herself  on  the  establishment  and  construction  of  the 
present  Historical  Library,  of  which  he  is  appropriately  the 
Curator. 

Unfortunately  the  legislature  in  1860  was  parsimonious 
and  short-sighted  in  appropriating  so  small  an  amount  for 
the  “Warehouse,”  as  it  was  designated.  A building  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  State’s  records  and  documents  that  could 
be  constructed  within  the  limits  of  the  appropriation  could 
be  neither  safe  nor  adequate.  A wooden  frame  veneered 
with  brick  was  built.  On  the  night  of  November  7,  1884, 
the  warehouse,  with  its  “fire-proof  vaults,”  and  the  most  of  a 
considerable  collection  of  public  documents  stored  within,  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Besides  that  untoward  event  there  occurred  a whole- 
sale destruction  of  State  reports  that  some  day  will  be  recit- 
ed with  amazement  by  librarians  deprived  of  valuable  docu- 
ments and  annoyed  by  the  incompleteness  of  their  collections. 
Although  many  years  ago,  the  transaction  took  place  within 
the  memory  of  men  now  living.  The  old  warehouse  became 
overstocked.  Or,  rather,  the  old  capitol  became  crowded; 
more  office  room  was  needed;  and  it  was  acquired  by  poach- 
ing on  the  space  of  the  warehouse.  The  matter  of  interest 
here  is  that  various  and  sundry  in  authority  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  most  of  the  documents,  at  least  those  of  ear- 
lier years,  stored  in  the  building,  especially  constructed  for 
their  preservation,  were  simply  so  much  “junk”  and  were  bet- 
ter carted  out.  So  decidedly  were  they  of  this  opinion  that, 
no  one  offering  to  buy  them  as  waste  paper,  they  had  a man 
take  them  out,  leaving  a small  number  of  each  report  on 
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iihe  shelves  for  any  one  who  might  possibly  call  for  them.  It 
required  more  than  two  weeks  for  the  man  and  his  cart  or 
wagon  to  get  the  documents  out  and  load  them  in  cars  for 
shipment.  Several  cars  were  filled.  One  of  the  writer’s  in- 
iormants,  both  witnesses  of  the  transaction,  told  him  that  the 
.party  doing  the  job  realized  a handsome  return  for  his  labors 
in  the  sale  of  the  documents. 

Giving  some  reminiscences  at  the  second  reunion  of  the 
Pioneer  Law-Maker’s  Association,  in  1890,  Hon.  C.  0.  Nourse 
related  his  experiences  in  securing  materials  relating  to  the 
■early  history  of  the  State  in  the  course  of  the  preparation  of 
his  historical  address  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Iowa  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876.  Among 
other  things  he  said: 

. . . I -want  to  say  here  in  this  connection  with  that  resolution  [viz: 

one  urging  the  legislature  to  collect  and  preserve  documents  and  early  State 
-secords]  that  was  adopted,  when  you  go  to  find  something  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Iowa,  and  something  of  the  archives  of  Iowa,  do  not  go  to  the  State 
Library.  You  will  find  in  the  old  capitol  building,  a dark  room  in  the 
basement  that  is  full  of  old  papers  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor,  packed 
away  in  store  boxes,  mouldy  and  full  of  dust,  [and]  in  pigeon  holes.  The 
State  of  Iowa  ought  to  send  some  person  into  that  dark  hole,  if  it  is  there 
yet  full  of  those  papers,  to  sort  out  and  save  whatever  is  valuable  in  that 
subterranean  treasury,  and  probably  you  will  find  the  Journal  of  that  con- 
vention there.  [Constitutional  Convention  of  1846.]  I have  found  some 
valuable  matters  in  time  past.  I simply  go  to  the  janitor  of  the  building 
when  I want  to  find  out  anything  there.* 

The  completion  of  the  capitol  in  1884  gave  the  State  more 
Toom  and  a safe  store-house  for  the  annual  output  of  official 
■reports  and  public  records.  The  inauguration  of  the  Histor- 
ical Department,  in  1892,  has  since  wrought  great  changes 
in  public  sentiment  and  practice  respecting  the  preservation 
-of  records  of  the  State’s  history.  But  there  still  prevails  a 
practice  in  the  distribution  or  disposal  of  our  State  reports 
-that  has  been  almost  as  deplorable  in  its  results  as  the  fire  in 
1884. 


*Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Second  Reunion  of  the  Pioneer  Law-Makers  of 
-Iowa,  at  Des  Moines,  February  27-29, 1890,  pp.  77-78. 
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It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  ship  out  all,  or  as  many  as 
possible,  of  the  reports,  as  fast  as  possible.  “Get  rid  of 
them,”  seems  to  be  the  motto.  For  years  past,  during  the 
annual  State  Fairs,  or  at  times  when  the  capitol  is  crowded 
with  visiting  excursionists,  one  would  almost  invariably  come 
across  piles  of  documents  at  various  places  in  the  basement 
corridors  with  placards  thereon  with  the  invitation  in  bold 
and  staring  letters,  “HELP  YOURSELF!”  School  chil- 
dren have  been  seen  on  the  streets  of  the  capital  city  indulg- 
ing in  sham  battles  with  Iowa  documents  as  missiles  of  of- 
fense and  defense.  For  days  thereafter  the  winds  would 
whisk  about  the  leaves  and  labels,  covers  and  wrappings,  of 
books  destroyed  in  the  melees.  A waste,  an  utter  and  sense- 
less waste  of  documents  that  will  be  worth,  if  they  are  not 
already  worth,  their  weight  in  gold  to  the  host  of  libraries 
now  coming  into  existence  in  Iowa. 

In  defence  of  such  extravagant  distribution  it  will  be  said 
that  there  is  not  room  enough  in  the  basement  store  rooms 
of  the  capitol  to  keep  the  annual  accumulations  of  documents. 
This  is  more  or  less  true,  although  the  fact  does  not  fully 
justify  the  reckless  waste  of  the  past.  The  basement  rooms 
are  obviously  not  adapted  for  storage  rooms  and  never  were 
so  intended.  The  State’s  public  documents  should  be  placed 
in  a warehouse  especially  constructed  for  their  reception  and 
storage.  Such  a building  could  properly  be  a part  of  a Hall 
of  Archives,  a matter  to  be  dealt  with  later. 

With  the  exception  of  the  laws  and  supreme  court  reports, 
and  now  and  then  an  especially  noteworthy  document,  it  has 
never  been  the  practice  of  the  State  Library  to  have  set  apart 
a certain  number  or  proportion  of  each  report  published  to 
be  reserved  entirely  for  the  use  of  the  library  in  effecting 
exchanges  and  assisting  other  and  newly  founded  libraries  in 
completing  their  collections.  It  usually  takes  ten  to  twenty 
years  for  the  managements  of  new  libraries,  or  their  patrons, 
to  learn  to  appreciate  the  great  importance  of  public  docu- 
ments. During  such  time  the  State  Library  should  act  in 
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loco  parenlis  and  preserve  for  them  valuable  records  that 
otherwise  would  be  lost  for  most  of  them.  It  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  world,  and  the  State  of  Iowa  in  par- 
ticular, are  likely  to  continue  for  the  next  hundred  years  or 
more,  and  we  should  act  in  the  interim  with  a view  to  the 
needs  of  the  teeming  cities  and  towns  of  our  commonwealth. 

If  it  were  made  a statutory  duty  that  certain  reservations 
of  our  State  documents  be  made  as  suggested  and  placed  un- 
der the  control  of  the  State  Library  it  would  not  be  long  be- 
fore the  law  would  prove  to  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  our 
young  and  growing  libraries.  The  past  decade  has  seen  a 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  libraries  in  Iowa.  In  1885 
we  had  47;  in  1895  the  number  had  increased  to  153;  and 
in  1900  there  were  204  reported.  Under  the  impulse  given 
the  library  movement  since  the  enactment  of  the  law  provid- 
ing for  the  present  Library  Commission,  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  vast  majority  of  our  towns  and  cities  will 
have  public  libraries  and  the  demand  for  the  completion  of 
sets  of  our  State  documents  will  be  urgent,  but  alack  for  the 
most  part  without  avail.  Take  such  a recent  publication  as 
the  “Official  Register.”  None  of  the  earlier  numbers  can  be 
obtained  except  from  the  second-hand  book  dealers.  Just 
recently  the  public  has  learned  that  the  entire  edition  of  the 
issue  of  1901  has  been  exhausted.* 

♦Since  the  above  was  written  the  secretary  of  the  State  Library  Commission,  Miss 
Alice  S.  Tyler,  has  issued  “Leaflet  No.  2,”  directing  the  attention  of  the  librarians 
of  the  State,  and  of  those  interested  in  the  establishment  and  equipping  of  libraries, 
to  various  sources  of  information  relative  to  the  history  of  Iowa,  among  others,  vari- 
ous State  publications.  She  especially  urges  the  early  acquisition  of  these  valuable 
sources  or  the  completion  of  their  files.  For  the  use  of  librarians  there  is  contem- 
plated, she  informs  me,  a printed  chock  list  of  all  Iowa  documents  now  obtainable. 
All  this  means  that  the  libraries  of  Iowa  are  soon  going  to  be  searching  far  and  wide 
for  the  volumes  necessary  to  complete  their  files,  which,  but  for  the  senseless  waste 
of  them  in  the  past,  they  would  be  able  for  the  most  part  to  secure  without  difficulty 
or  expense. 

As  a part  of  its  work  in  promoting  libraries  the  commission  receives  and  distrib- 
utes files  of  the  current  magazines,  acting  in  this  way  as  a sort  of  clearing  house  for 
the  libraries  and  book  clubs  of  the  State.  If  Iowa  documents  were  included  in  these 
exchanges  many  rare  and  valuable  reports  could  be  easily  recovered  and  many  libra- 
ries would  bo  enabled  to  complete  their  files  or  effect  valuable  exchanges.  In  every 
town  and  city  of  the  State  there  may  be  found  numbers  of  State  documents,  the  pos- 
sessors of  which  may  or  may  not  appreciate,  who,  if  the  matter  were  properly  pre- 
sented, no  doubt  would  give  them  to  the  secretary  of  the  commission  for  the  purposes 
here  suggested. 
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The  rapid  exhaustion,  waste,  and  complete  loss  of  so 
much  of  our  valuable  material  in  the  writingr  of  Iowa’s  his- 
tory,  and  the  growing  demand  for  the  reproduction  of  much 
of  that  original  data,  make  most  timely  and  important  the 
various  measures  already  taken,  or  urged,  to  reprint  the  early 
laws  of  the  Territory  and  State  and  the  messages  and  official 
papers  of  the  governors.  In  his  second  biennial  message  to 
the  legislature,  in  January,  1890,  Governor  William  Larra- 
bee  advocated  the  reprinting  of  the  early  laws,  urging  the 
matter  in  the  following  words: 

The  statutes  of  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  which  are  now  out  of  print,  ought 
to  be  compiled  and  republished,  together  with  those  of  the  territories  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  affecting  Iowa.  The  acts  of  the  first  and  fifth, 
and  perhaps  of  some  other  early  general  assemblies,  are  also  becoming 
very  scarce,  and  might  be  reprinted  with  advantage,  (p.  59.) 

Governor  Larrabee’s  suggestion  was  not  acted  upon  until 
1895,  when  the  State  Historical  Society  began,  under  the 
editorship  of  Professor  B.  F.  Shambaugh  of  the  university, 
the  reprinting  of  selected  laws  and  documents  illustrative  of 
early  Iowa  history.  His  admirable  series  is  intended  pri- 
marily for  class-room  use,  and  for  those  who  want  the  chief 
or  most  important  documentary  materials  of  the  early  history 
of  Iowa.  For  those,  however,  who  wish  to  make  exhaustive 
original  researches  the  entire  body  of  Territorial  laws  and 
early  State  laws  should  be  reprinted  and  made  available  for 
use  in  every  public  library  in  Iowa.  A beginning  has  been 
made.  Last  year  the  Historical  Department,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Curator  Charles  Aldrich,  reprinted  all  of  the  laws 
adopted  at  the  first  session  of  the  Iowa  territorial  legislature 
of  1838-1839.  It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  wished  that  this  is 
but  the  beginning  of  a series  of  reprints  that  will  include  not 
only  those  urged  by  Governor  Larrabee,  but  the  Indian  trea- 
ties affecting  Iowa,  the  letters  and  papers  of  the  territorial 
governors,  the  journals  of  the  first  two  constitutional  conven- 
tions and  a score  of  other  rare  and  invaluable  documents  that 
constitute  the  chief  sources  of  our  information  respecting  the 
beginnings  of  our  State’s  history. 
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If  the  reasons  for  the  preservation  of  the  State’s  printed 
records  are  worthy  of  our  attention,  the  reasons  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  ofl&cial  records  and  papers  of  the  State  are 
imperatively  urgent.  As  Mr.  Kasson  and  his  associates 
pointed  out  in  1858,  it  is  very  important  to  keep  complete 
records  of  official  transactions  and  papers,  and  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable to  keep  these  records  in  the  form  of  permanent  record 
books.  But  such  records  are  not  to  be  discarded  or  destroyed 
the  moment  they  pass  out  of  daily  or  current  use.  It  is  just 
as  important  to  provide  for  their  safe-keeping  and  permanent 
preservation.  One  would  think  there  should  exist  no  need 
for  insistence  upon  such  elemental  truths.  There  is,  never- 
theless, need  of  constant  emphasis  being  placed  on  them. 
The  present  facilities  for  keeping  the  precious  papers  and 
archives  of  the  State  of  Iowa  are  very  meagre,  and  some  of 
the  methods  heretofore  pursued  are  somewhat  inadequate. 

The  leading  executive  departments  are  now  crowded  for 
office  space  in  the  capitol.  Not  all  of  the  offices  possess 
vaults  in  which  books  and  papers  can  be  kept  safe  from  fire 
or  theft.  This  is  true  of  the  offices  of  the  adjutant  general, 
attorney  general,  secretary  of  the  executive  council,  and  to  a 
large  extent  of  the  board  of  control.  Their  books  and  papers 
are  packed  away  on  open  shelves  or  in  back  rooms.  The 
vaults  in  many  instances  are  full  to  overflowing.  Papers  and 
files  are  already  “jammed”  together  to  gain  space.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  offices  of  the  secretary  of  state,  auditor, 
and  treasurer  of  state.  With  the  rapidly  accumulating  mass 
of  original  papers  it  will  not  be  long  before  there  will  be  in- 
extricable confusion  of  valuable  papers  and  more  or  less  loss 
resulting.  As  it  is  the  State’s  archives  are  not  always  care- 
fully and  systematically  catalogued,  classified  and  thus  made 
easily  accessible.  Those  of  recent  years  are,  of  course,  ob- 
tainable without  much  labor;  but  those  of  earlier  periods 
usually  require  a hunt  of  considerable  duration  and  success 
may  or  may  not  attend  the  result. 

With  the  changing  administrations  and  the  practice  of 
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rotation  in  the  clerical  forces  that  have  practical  charge  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  State’s  archives  for  reference  and  safe- 
keeping, there  is  not  always  assured  the  utmost  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  State’s  records,  either  recent  or  ancient. 
They  are  sometimes  regarded  as  so  much  lumber,  and  now 
and  then  treated  as  such.  A few  years  ago  a person  in  search 
of  some  information  from  official  sources  was  permitted  to  go 
into  the  vault  of  the  office  having  charge  of  the  records  he 
desired.  He  found  the  archives  of  that  important  office — 
not  on  the  shelves  properly  arranged,  but  in  an  indiscrimin- 
ate heap  on  the  floor  of  the  vault!  There  in  confusion  and 
neglect  lay  a mass  of  original  records  of  the  State  govern- 
ment of  Iowa  covering  forty  years  or  more  of  her  history. 
All  sorts  and  sizes  of  record  books  relating  to  various  classes 
of  important  matters  of  the  State’s  business  made  up  the 
heap.  Covers  of  some  of  the  books  had  been  half  torn  off, 
or  badly  wrenched,  and  leaves  were  wrinkled,  crushed  and 
torn.  The  visitor  asked  the  clerk  who  was  assisting  in  search- 
ing for  the  desired  books  how  long  they  had  been  left  in  that 
condition,  and  he  replied,  “Three  months  or  so.  Some  men 
making  an  examination  here  awhile  back  tossed  things  about 
this  way  and  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  since  to  put  them 
on  the  shelves,  where  they  ought  to  be.’’ 

Such  gross  neglect  of  valuable  records  is  exceptional,  of 
course,  yet  to  a greater  or  less  extent  the  State  of  Iowa  per- 
mits and  in  a way  encourages  precisely  this  sort  of  indifference 
respecting  the  preservation  of  her  archives,  since  no  suitable 
place  is  provided  for  them. 

Persons  seeking  historical  data  or  information  bearing 
upon  some  claim  or  legal  controversy,  which  can  be  obtained 
only  from  original  official  records,  should  be  able  to  get  what 
they  seek  without  inconvenience  or  long  delay.  They  should 
be  able  to  obtain  on  call  the  original  of  any  legislative  bill  or 
of  any  report  of  any  legislative  committee,  with  all  papers 
and  documents  pertaining  thereto,  introduced  in  either  the 
house  or  senate  of  the  general  assembly  since  Iowa  became 
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a State.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  such  is  possible  for  many 
years  back.  In  some  recent  researches  the  writer  learned, 
much  to  his  regret,  that  the  original  of  an  important  house 
bill,  introduced  in  1870,  had  not  been  preserved. 

With  the  present  inadequate  facilities  for  preserving  the 
original  documents  of  the  State  these  conditions  are  not  go- 
ing to  improve.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  they  are  bound 
to  get  worse.  The  accumulations  are  augmenting  much  more 
rapidly  in  these  days  than  was  the  case  twenty-five  years  ago. 
The  volume  of  work  in  each  office  has  increased  and  there  has 
been  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of  offices  in  the  capi- 
tol.  Take,  for  instance,  the  offices  of  the  board  of  control  and 
of  the  treasurer  of  state.  In  the  offices  of  the  board  is  now 
done  the  work  formerly  done  at  thirteen  State  institutions, 
with  much  in  addition,  with  an  elaborate  system  of  account- 
ing for  each  several  transaction.  But  besides  the  records  and 
files  of  their  own  separate  work  there  is  kept  a complete  set 
of  records,  in  duplicate,  of  the  books  in  use  at  the  various  in- 
stitutions under  the  board.  The  volume  of  work  in  their 
offices  is  immense,  and  the  piling  up  of  records  and  papers 
will  very  soon  outgrow  their  present  vault  room.  The  same 
is  to  be  said  of  the  treasurer’s  office.  The  board  of  control 
act  and  the  various  acts  relative  to  the  taxation  of  collateral 
inheritances  have  increased  a hundred  fold  the  volume  of 
business  in  that  department,  and  to  take  care  of  his  books 
and  papers  the  treasurer  has  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  poorest 
vault  in  the  capitol.  It  is  a mere  “cubby  hole.”  So  many 
records  are  now  in  daily  use  in  the  department  that  two  years 
ago  it  was  found  impracticable  to  keep  them  in  the  vault  and 
a large  steel  book-rack  with  steel  curtain  cover  was  purchased 
and  set  up  in  the  main  office  in  which  to  keep  them  from  fire 
and  molestation.  He  has  a large  assortment  of  old  receipt 
and  check  stubs,  covering  the  transactions  of  twenty-five 
to  forty  years,  that  he  can  only  pile  up  like  so  much  cord- 
wood  on  the  topmost  shelf  of  the  vault.  Should  one  of  these 
stubs  be  called  for  it  requires  no  little  disagreeable  labor. 
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high  up  on  a ladder,  in  the  hot,  musty  air  at  the  top  of  the 
vault,  to  secure  the  record  desired. 

The  present  capitol  building  is  generally  assumed  to  be 
fireproof,  and  such,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  case;  yet  the 
risks  of  losses  of  records  and  documents  from  fire  are  very 
considerable.  The  furnishings  of  many  of  the  offices  are  in 
wood,  and  the  record  and  file  cases  are  made  of  wood.  About 
a year  ago  this  winter,  late  one  night,  a fire  was  discovered 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  executive  council,  fortun- 
ately in  time  to  prevent  any  damage;  but  had  it  got  under 
headway  the  records  of  the  council  for  a quarter  of  a century 
would  have  been  lost  or  practically  ruined  by  water.  All  of 
the  military  records  of  the  adjutant  general’s  office  are  kept 
in  wooden  cases.  In  1895  a fire,  that  started  from  a collec- 
tion of  cast-off  oiled  rags,  destroyed  the  back  of  the  case  con- 
taining all  of  the  muster  rolls  of  our  Iowa  troops  during  the 
civil  war.  The  fire  was  discovered  before  it  reached  the  files 
in  the  case,  but  for  the  merest  luck,  a very  valuable  and 
indispensable  collection  of  the  State’s  archives  would  have- 
been  lost. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  a matter  for  serious  consideration 
by  the  legislature.  The  suggestion,  some  time  since  made  in 
these  pages,*  and  in  the  recent  report  of  the  curator  of  the 
Historical  Library,  that  there  is  need  of  the  erection  of  a 
“Hall  of  Archives,”  is  most  timely.  For  it  is  only  in  a build- 
ing, especially  constructed  for  their  reception  and  storage, 
that  official  records  can  be  suitably  provided  for,  where  they 
can  be  thoroughly  classified,  labeled,  numbered,  catalogued, 
or  indexed  and  filed  away  in  systematic  fashion,  year  after 
year,  safe  from  fire,  theft  or  negligent  care,  and  at  all  times 
easily  accessible  to  any  in  search  of  original  sources. 

It  is  not  alone  the  historical  student  and  investigator  who 
is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  original  documentary  rec- 
ords. Every  lawyer  and  every  litigant  in  the  State,  every^ 
man  and  woman  who,  in  the  future,  may  be  involved  in  liti- 


*See  ANNAX.S  or  Iowa,  Vol  V,  p.  66. 
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gation  to  protect  or  secure  tlieir  rights,  every  taxpayer,  have 
a vital  interest  in  their  maintenance  and  security.  Life,  lib- 
erty, reputation,  property,  when  in  question  may  rest  entirely 
upon  the  authenticity  and  accessibility  of  official  records.  If 
official  records  are  insufficient  or  undiscoverable,  courts  may 
resort  to  collateral  evidence,  namely,  contemporary  or  ante- 
cedent records,  for  information  upon  which  to  base  their  con- 
clusions respecting  contested  matters.*  If,  therefore,  con- 
stant care  is  not  exercised  on  the  part  of  the  State’s  officers 
to  secure  and  keep  intact  and  safe  from  fire,  dampness,  de- 
composition, or  theft,  all  official  records  and  related  docu- 
mentary materials,  individuals  and  corporate  bodies,  private 
and  public,  may  suffer  serious  deprivation  because  rights  as- 
sumed or  claimed  can  not  be  substantiated  for  lack  of  the 
original  records.  Innumerable  instances  might  be  given. 
Two  interesting  illustrations  will  suffice. 

From  1872  to  1874  the  State  of  Iowa  had  a commission 
to  investigate  the  numerous  contested  claims  to  land  titles  in 
the  Des  Moines  river  valley.  The  commission  examined  into 
hundreds  of  claims,  took  an  immense  amount  of  testimony,  all 
of  which  they  filed  with  their  report  to  G-overnor  C.  C.  Carpen- 
ter in  1873.  One  of  the  members  of  that  commission  informs 
me  that  he  has  since  received  many  inquiries  asking  for  re- 
scripts of  some  of  the  evidence  collected  at  that  time  for  use 
in  legal  controversies,  but  that  the  papers  filed  with  the  re- 
ports have  disappeared  from  the  office  where  they  were  depos- 
ited; at  least,  he  has  never  been  able  to  get  at  them  if  per- 
chance they  are  stored  away  in  some  nook  or  “cubby  hole” 
of  the  capitol. 

At  this  very  time,  Hon.  J.  S.  Lothrop,  of  Sioux  City,  late 
State  Senator  from  Woodbury  county,  is  prosecuting  an  in- 
vestigation that  affords  striking  confirmation  of  what  has  just 
been  said  respecting  the  vital  importance  of  preserving  the 
State’s  archives.  Senator  Lothrop  believes  that  the  State  of 

*See  the  case  of  Alien  vs.  Clayton,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  in  1884, 
Iowa  Reports,  yoI.  63,  p.  11. 
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Iowa  has  a substantial  claim  against  the  national  government 
for  accrued  interest  on  the  funds  advanced  by  Iowa  during 
the  civil  war  in  equipping  troops  for  the  government  and 
sending  them  to  the  front  earlier  than  otherwise  they  could 
have  been.  Iowa  advanced  large  amounts  to  assist  in  that 
work,  borrowing  $300,000  and  in  still  other  ways  extending 
her  credit  to  the  nation.  Repayment  of  the  principal  of  her 
outlay,  although  ultimately  made,  was  long  delayed  and  the 
State  was  never  reimbursed  for  the  interest  she  paid  out  on 
her  loans  and  the  other  sums  advanced.  In  making  his  re- 
searches for  evidence  on  which  to  rest  his  claim.  Senator 
Lothrop  experienced  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  official 
records  during  some  portions  of  the  period  he  was  investigat- 
ing. Prior  to  1863  many  of  the  records  in  both  the  auditor’s 
and  treasurer’s  offices  are  missing.  The  point  to  be  noted  here 
is  that  the  inquiry  he  has  made  may  mean  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  our  State  treasury.  Recent  decisions  of  the 
court  of  claims  at  Washington  respecting  the  claims  of  other 
states  similarly  urged  have  been  adjudged  favorably  to  the 
claimants.  But  the  State  of  Iowa  must  rest  her  claim  upon 
old  and  musty  records,  not  always  carefully  kept.  If  suc- 
cess attends  Senator  Lothrop’s  quest,  the  State  will  realize 
nearly  enough  to  build  a Hall  of  Archives  comparable  in 
architectural  dimensions  and  attractiveness  with  the  plan  of 
the  Historical  Library.  This  financial  phase  of  the  preser- 
vation of  archives  should  lessen  the  size  of  the  obstacle  which 
no  doubt  looms  large  in  the  minds  of  taxpayers  and  their  rep- 
resentatives, when  the  erection  of  such  a building  is  urged. 


The  idol  of  to-day  pushes  the  hero  of  yesterday  out  of 
our  recollection,  and  will  in  time  be  supplanted  by  his  suc- 
cessor of  to-morrow. — Washington  Irving. 


THE  INDIAN  CHIEF  KEOKUK— “THE  WATCHFUL  FOX.“ 


This  half-tone  portrait  is  from  a daguerrots  pe  taken  in  IstT.  when  the  great  chief  was 
67  years  of  age.  The  Annals  copies  it  from  a photograph  from  the  original, 
kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Shaffer  of  the  city  of  Keokuk.  This 
has  been  generally  accepted  by  historical  writers  as  a 
faithful  likeness  of  that  celebrated  Iowa  Chief.  ' 
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EDITORIAL  DERARTMENT. 


COLONEL  KINSMAN. 

Since  the  civil  war  few  men  of  his  rank  have  been  so  well 
remembered  in  this  State  as  Colonel  William  H.  Kinsman. 
True,  he  was  a brave,  impulsive  and  most  efficient  soldier, 
who  was  killed  in  battle;  but  this  might  be  said  of  many  oth- 
ers who  were  quite  his  equals,  but  of  whom  the  general  re- 
collection is  growing  dim  with  the  flight  of  years.  His  name 
has  lived  while  “the  mould  is  gathering  upon  the  memories” 
of  so  many  others.  In  addition,  however,  to  his  high,  manly, 
and  soldierly  qualities,  he  was  most  fortunate  in  other  re- 
spects. He  was  the  idol  of  two  famous  regiments,  the  Fourth 
and  the  Twenty-third  Infantry,  the  survivors  of  which  may 
be  found  in  many  Iowa  counties,  and  an  officer  whose  char- 
acteristics gave  him  a warm  place  in  the  affections  of  his  men. 
He  stood  high  in  the  regard  of  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  with 
whom  he  was  upon  terms  of  close  friendship  in  private  life 
before  the  war.  The  friendship  of  Gen.  Dodge  greatly  aided 
Kinsman  in  the  early  days  of  his  military  service,  though  he 
possessed  the  elements  which  make  up  the  dashing  soldier. 
He  would  have  won  higher  promotion  had  his  life  been  spared. 

In  the  pages  of  this  number  of  The  Annals  Gen.  Dodge 
gives  to  history  his  recollections  of  his  friend  and  fellow  sol- 
dier, paying  a generous  tribute  to  his  many  high  qualities. 
This  article  was  written  nearly  a year  ago,  long  before  the 
recovery  of  Col.  Kinsman’s  remains.  Gen.  Dodge  sometime 
since  determined  that  the  remains  of  the  gallant  soldier  should 
be  brought  home  to  Council  Bluffs  for  final  burial,  with 
such  honors  as  people  so  spontaneously  pay  to  the  illustrious 
dead.  Two  expeditions  were  set  on  foot  by  him  and  carried 
through  at  his  expense.  The  last  was  successful  and  the 
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grave  was  located  by  men  who  had  helped  bury  the  soldier, 
and  his  remains  were  sent  home.  Upon  their  receipt  at 
Council  Bluffs,  Gen.  Dodge  published  the  following  open 
letter  to  his  old  comrades  in  arms.  It  explains  itself: 

TO  MY  COMRADES. 

CouNoii.  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Nov.  26,  1901. 

To  My  Comrades  of  the  Fourth  and  Twenty-third  Iowa  Inf antry : 

The  remains  of  W.  H.  Kinsman  of  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  who  was  a lieu- 
tenant and  captain  in  Company  B,  Fourth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel  of  the  Twenty-third  Iowa  Infantry,  have  been  recov- 
ered by  Lieut.  J.  A.  Straight  and  Jesse  Truitt  of  the  Twenty-third  Iowa, 
and  are  now  deposited  in  a vault  in  Fairview  cemetery  in  this  city. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  a suitable  monument  to  his  memory,  and  it  is  my 
wish  that  every  living  comrade  of  the  two  regiments  in  which  he  so  gal- 
lantly served,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  the  mon- 
ument, no  matter  how  small  the  amount.  The  names  of  every  one  of  yon 
should  appear  in  honoring  the  memory  of  your  comrade  and  commander, 
and  you  should  also  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of  the  monument.  May  17, 
1902. 

As  the  contract  for  the  monument  must  be  made  immediately,  in  order 
to  have  it  completed  in  time,  your  donation  should  be  prompt  and  for- 
warded to  E.  J.  Abbott,  adjutant,  Abe  Lincoln  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa.  The  comrades  who  see  this  are  requested  to  inform  all  comrades  of 
their  acquaintance  in  either  regiment.  Gbenville  M.  Dodge. 

The  Annals  of  July  next  will  no  doubt  present  some  ac- 
count of  the  final  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Col.  Kinsman,  in- 
cluding the  dedication  of  the  monument,  to  pay  for  which 
his  old  comrades  in  arms  are  now  sending  in  their  contribu- 
tions. 

After  the  foregoing  article  was  prepared,  we  received 
from  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  copied  by  a friend,  the  following 
item  from  the  genealogical  record  of  the  Kinsman  family: 

William  Henry,  son  of  Theodorus  Kinsman,  born  July  11, 1832,  graduat- 
ed from  Claverack  Academy  in  Claverack,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  about 
1857^studied  law.  When  the  war  broke  out  joined  the  army,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  of  the  Twenty-third  Iowa  Infantry,  and  fell  in  battle  near 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  May  17,  1863,  in  Grant’s  army. 


JUSTICE  TO  ME.  COFFIN. 

We  believe  it  must  be  known  to  every  intelligent  reader  that 
the  movement  to  require  the  railroad  companies  throughout 
the  United  States  to  furnish  their  cars  with  safety  appliances 
to  prevent  the  maiming  and  killing  of  their  brakemen,  origin- 
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ated  with  Hon.  Lorenzo  S.  Coffin  of  Webster  county,  Iowa. 
We  mention  this  matter  just  now  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
that  other  parties  are  claiming  the  credit  of  this  great  under- 
taking. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  is  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  any  genuine  reform  comes  to  its  fruition  without 
a like  result.  There  are  always  “claimants”  of  the  credit  of 
every  good  work,  whether  it  be  the  writing  of  an  immortal 
poem  or  the  initiation  of  a great  measure  of  reform.  Mr. 
Coffin,  the  pioneer  in  this  movement,  seems  unlikely  to  es- 
cape the  common  fate  of  all  true  reformers.  But  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  the  people  of  this  and  other  states,  are  still 
living  to  testify  to  his  earnest  and  self-sacrificing  work 
from  the  very  start,  in  securing  the  adoption  of  this  life- 
saving law.  How  he  presented  it  to  the  Iowa  and  other 
state  legislatures,  and  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
is  yet  within  the  public  memory.  He  had  to  meet  and  over- 
come a thousand  objections,  all  of  which  were  less  than  fan- 
ciful when  weighed  in  the  scale  against  human  lives.  Aside 
from  all  this  he  was  stigmatized  as  a “crank,”  “a  half  crazy 
enthusiast,”  with  divers  other  choice  epithets  from  the  same 
general  category  of  denunciation.  But  he  steadfastly  perse- 
vered, braving  and  surmounting  every  obstacle,  laboring  with 
law-makers  everywhere,  discussing  the  measure  on  the  ros- 
trum and  in  the  newspapers,  until  he  won  a success  which 
has  made  his  name  illustrious.  And  now,  various  men  here 
and  there,  are  claiming  that  they  initiated  the  movement. 
We  have  written  these  lines  in  justice  to  Mr.  Coffin,  with 
whom  the  writer  has  had  a personal  acquaintance  of  more 
than  forty  years,  and  with  an  earnest  wish  to  aid  in  giving  a 
good  man  the  permanent  credit  so  justly  his  due.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  write  a history  of  the  measure  and  tell  the 
coming  generations  how  it  came  to  its  abiding-place  in  the 
general  legislation  of  the  country. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Coffin  secured  the  adoption  of  appli- 
ances for  saving  the  lives  of  railroad  employes  than  he  pro- 
jected another  enterprise  which  must  also  appeal  to  the  sym- 
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pathies  of  all  humane  and  Christian  people.  This  is  a 
home — consisting  of  a beautiful  80-acre  farm  and  comforta- 
ble buildings — for  discharged  convicts  from  our  penitentia- 
ries, a temporary  resting-place,  where  they  can  safely  abide 
until  permanent  employment  can  be  secured  for  them.  A 
condition  can  scarcely  be  imagined  more  forlorn  than  that  of  a 
convict  during  the  first  few  weeks  succeeding  his  discharge 
from  a term  of  imprisonment.  He  is  an  object  of  universal 
distrust,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  so  many  of  them,  failing 
to  obtain  employment,  keep  on  the  down  grade  and  again 
bring  up  in  the  penitentiary.  Mr.  Coffin’s  plan  contemplates 
welcoming  them  to  this  pleasant  home,  where  light  employ- 
ment can  be  had,  and  where,  under  the  influence  of  Christian 
teaching  they  can  be  aided  and  encouraged  to  lead  better 
lives — in  short,  “to  be  saved  to  themselves  and  the  State.” 
At  this  writing  the  building  is  enclosed  and  on  the  way  to. 
completion.  It  will  doubtless  be  ready  for  its  good  work 
early  in  the  spring.  There  are  many  details  relating  to  this 
undertaking,  which  we  have  no  space  to  recount,  but  it  is  so 
far  advanced  that  its  success  is  assured.  In  fact,  Mr.  Coffin 
never  takes  a backward  step  in  any  good  work.  We  under- 
stand that  many  convicts  in  our  penitentiaries,  whose  terms 
will  expire  the  present  year,  are  already  looking  ahead  with 
high  hopes  of  finding  a resting-place  and  encouragement  un- 
til they  can  make  a new  start  in  life  from  the  home  so  wisely  and 
generously  provided  for  them  by  Mr.  Coffin.  This  place  of 
rest  is  near  his  own  home — in  fact,  a part  of  his  celebrated 
Willow-Edge  Farm. 


CHARACTERISTIC  LETTER  BY  GOV.  KIRKWOOD. 

The  original  copy  of  the  following  letter  was  recently 
presented  to  the  State  Historical  Department  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lathrop,  author  of  the  “Life  and  Times”  of  our  late  War 
Governor.  It  has  been  published  heretofore,  and  possibly 
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more  than  once.  It  was  written  to  his  nephew,  Samuel  Kirk- 
wood Clark,  son  of  Hon.  Ezekiel  Clark,  who  “went  to  live 
with  his  uncle  almost  from  the  time  of  leaving  his  cradle.” 
The  young  man  enlisted  November,  1861,  in  the  4th  Iowa 
Cavalry,  but  was  afterwards  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  and 
adjutant  of  the  25th  Iowa  Infantry.  He  received  a mortal 
wound  at  the  battle  of  Arkansas  Post,  Jan.  11,  1863,  from 
which  he  died  on  the  20th  of  February.  It  is  one  of  the  ex- 
cellent, fatherly  letters  written  by  the  illustrious  War  Gov- 
ernor to  the  boy,  full  of  sensible  advice  to  its  recipient,  and 
boys  of  these  later  times  may  well  profit  by  the  sensible  ad- 
vice it  contains.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  transfer  it  to 
the  pages  of  The  Annals: 

Executive  Chambeb,  ) 

Dbs  Moines,  Iowa,  Jan.  29,  1860.  ^ 

Dear  Kirk:  I have  been  so  busy  that  I have  not  found  time  to  write 
you  until  to-day.  I do  not  want  you  to  fail  to  write  to  me  because  I do 
not  answer  all  your  letters.  One  object  for  wishing  you  to  write  to  me  is 
to  have  you  improve  in  writing  by  practice. 

When  your  father  was  here  he  related  to  me  a conversation  he  had  had 
with  your  teacher  which  gave  me  great  pleasure.  Your  teacher  says  you 
are  well  behaved  and  gentlemanly  in  your  deportment  as  a scholar,  diligent 
and  attentive  as  a student,  of  clear  head  and  strong  mind,  and  that  you 
occupy,  to  a great  extent,  the  position  of  leader  among  your  fellow  stu- 
dents. 

You  can  hardly  understand  how  much  I was  gratified  to  hear  this,  be- 
cause I think  you  cannot  understand  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  interest  I 
feel  in  your  progress  in  life  and  your  welfare.  The  character  given  you  by 
your  teacher  goes  far  towards  making  up  the  character  of  the  true  man. 

Allow  me  to  give  you  a word  of  warning.  If  it  be  so  that  you  occupy, 
to  some  extent,  the  position  of  leader  or  umpire  among  your  fellows,  that 
position  has  not  only  its  pleasures  and  advantages,  but  its  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties. You  must  not  allow  yourself  to  become  proud  and  overbearing. 
You  must  not  use  your  position  to  put  down  any  one  who  is  weaker  than 
yourself,  either  mentally  or  physically,  but  rather  to  support  and  defend 
such — in  short,  you  must  use  your  influence  to  see  that  “the  right”  is  done 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  you  must  not  allow  anything 
to  make  you  flinch  from  seeing  it  done.  You  must  not  be  quarrelsome. 
Avoid  all  personal  difficulties,  if  possible,  but  if  compelled  to  engage  in 
such,  then  so  bear  yourself  that  your  adversary  will  not  wish  to  come  in 
contact  with  you  again.  No  man  is  fit  to  control  others  who  cannot  con- 
trol himself. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  a few  words  to  you  about  smoking.  I don’t 
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intend  to  scold.  You  are  too  old  to  be  scolded.  You  are  old  enough  to  be 
argued  with — in  short,  you  are  in  feeling,  if  not  in  years,  a man.  Your 
Aunt  Jane  [Mrs.  Kirkwood]  has  scolded  you  for  smoking.  She  made  a mis- 
take in  so  doing,  but  you  should  not  feel  angry  with  her  so  doing,  because 
in  what  she  did  she  acted  for  what  she  thought  your  good.  She  has  borne 
much  for  and  from  you.  You  should  bear  much  for  and  from  her.  I do 
not  intend  to  scold  you  about  smoking.  I do  not  intend  to  ask  you  to  quit 
smoking  as  a personal  favor  to  myself,  because  this  might  look  like  trying 
to  use  a personal  influence  with  you.  I intend  merely  to  reason  the  matter 
with  you.  A perfect  man,  aside  from  all  questions  of  religion  and  morals, 
is  a man  who  has  a sound  mind  in  a sound  body.  Now,  smoking  injures 
both  mental  and  physical  health,  weakens  both  mind  and  body.  Examine 
and  see  if  this  is  not  so.  Talk  with  medical  men  and  those  who  are  not 
medical,  on  the  subject;  read  books  that  treat  of  it;  then  if  you  find  the 
facts  to  be  as  I have  stated,  determine  what  you  should  do.  Have  you  not 
the  courage  to  do  what  is  right  and  necessary  for  your  health?  The  habit 
with  you  is  new  and  there^pre  more  easily  broken.  Think  of  all  this  and 
write  me  what  you  think. 

I send  you  a copy  of  my  inaugural  address.  It  is  praised  by  some  of 
my  party  friends  and  denounced  by  some  of  my  party  enemies.  You  are 
neither  one  or  the  other.  Write  me  just  what  you  think  about  it.  Write 
me  what  you  think  about  all  these  things.  Take  your  time  to  do  so,  half  a 
dozen  evenings  if  necessary,  and  a half  a dozen  sheets  of  paper,  if  neces- 
sary. I will  read  it  all.  You  are  at  entire  liberty  to  show  this  to  your 
father,  if  you  want  to  talk  about  it  with  him,  and  I think  it  would  be  well 
for  you  to  do  so.  He  may  help  you  to  read  it;  perhaps  his  help  may  be 
necessary.  Very  truly,  your  friend  and  affectionate  uncle, 

S.  J.  Kibkwood. 


ANOTHER  PORTRAIT  OF  GOVERNOR  KIRKWOOD. 

Mrs.  Catharine  M.  Adams  who  resides  three  or  four  miles 
southwest  of  the  capitol,  has  presented  to  the  Historical  De- 
partment an  oil  portrait  of  Gov.  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  painted 
by  her  uncle,  Marshall  Talbot,  an  artist  who  resided  in  Des 
Moines  during  the  civil  war.  In  the  opinions  of  most  peo- 
ple who  knew  the  war  governor,  it  is  an  excellent  likeness  of 
him  at  that  time.  It  has  been  varnished  and  otherwise 
put  in  repair,  without,  however,  changing  the  work  of  the 
artist  in  any  respect.  There  has  been  no  attempt  at  ‘'restor- 
ation.” We  consider  this  painting  a valuable  acquisition  to 
the  treasures  of  the  State  Historical  Art  Gallery. 
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The  Editor  of  The  Annals  has  repeatedly  urged  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Talbot  to  furnish  a sketch  of  his  life  for  these 
pages,  but  unsuccessfully  up  to  this  time.  The  writer  saw 
him  on  many  occasions  and  heard  and  read  much  concerning 
him.  He  was  an  active,  local  politician — a prominent  figure 
at  caucuses  and  conventions.  As  an  artist,  opinions  were 
quite  diverse.  His  friends  regarded  him  as  a neglected  gen- 
ius. That  he  was  a man  of  ability  is  sufficiently  evidenced 
by  his  illustrated  contributions  to  Harper's  Magazine.  His 
eccentricity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  near  his  end  he 
wished  to  be  “buried”  in  a tree,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Sioux  Indians.  He  lived,  it  is  said,  in  chronic  fear  of  pre- 
mature burial.  His  death  occurred  at  Polk  City  about  the 
year  1878. 


LEAVING  THE  STATE. 

Intelligence  reached  us  last  month  that  Henry  W.  Lathrop,  a resident 
of  Iowa  City  for  more  than  forty  years,  had  removed  to  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Lathrop  is  now  far  advanced  in  life,  being  near  his  80th 
birthday.  He  will  live  with  a married  daughter  who  resides  at  the  place 
whither  he  has  gone  to  spend  his  remaining  days.  Mr.  Lathrop  has  been 
a most  useful  citizen  in  many  ways.  The  first  we  heard  of  him  he  was  one 
of  the  reporters  for  the  daily  press  in  the  convention  (1857)  which  framed 
the  present  constitution  of  our  State.  His  portrait  appears  among  those 
connected  with  the  deliberations  of  that  body.  Since  those  days  he  has 
written  much  for  the  newspaper  press,  though  residing  for  the  most  part 
on  his  beautiful  farm  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  opposite  Iowa  City. 
He  has,  however,  been  more  conspicuously  known  through  his  life  of  Gov- 
ernor Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  and  his  various  writings  for  The  Iowa  Histori- 
cal Record.  For  many  years  he  took  quite  a conspicuous  part  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  State  Horticultural  Society.  His  writings,  largely  rec- 
ords of  what  has  passed  under  his  own  observation,  will  thus  have  a per- 
manent place  in  the  publications  of  his  times,  and  become  matters  of  ref- 
erence in  coming  years.  His  life  has  been  a praiseworthy  one.  And  now 
it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  choose  to  spend  his  declining  years  with 
his  own  kindred,  even  though  he  leaves  the  State  he  loves  so  well.  The 
men  of  his  day — Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  T.  S.  Parvin,  Samuel  Trowbridge, 
Robert  Lucas,  M.  W Davis,  W.  F.  Coolbaugh,  Ezekiel  Clark,  and  scores  of 
others  who  might  be  named — are  mostly  dead,  or  like  himself  well  stricken 
in  years.  Mr.  Lathrop  always  had  a friendly  regard  for  The  Annals  and 
the  Historical  Department.  In  fact,  when  the  rooms  were  first  opened  in 
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the  basement  story  of  the  capitol,  on  the  morning  of  July  1, 1892,  without 
as  yet  a chair  or  other  piece  of  furniture,  he  was  one  of  three  men  who 
passed  in  to  survey  the  vacant  rooms.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  a val- 
ued contributor  to  this  work. 

As  we  are  closing  these  pages  we  learn  also  with  regret  that  another  be- 
loved pioneer  citizen,  the  Honorable  A.  B.  F.  Hildreth,  of  Charles  City,  has 
removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  is  likely  to  spend  his  remaining  days. 
He  also  is  an  octogenarian.  Mr.  Hildreth  was  the  pioneer  journalist  of 
Charles  City,  having  founded  his  paper.  The  Intelligencer,  at  that  place  in 
1856.  He  is  the  oldest  living  Iowa  journalist  in  all  that  part  of  the  State 
north  of  Des  Moines.  In  the  old  days  that  was  the  finest  looking  weekly 
paper  in  Iowa.  It  was  edited  with  taste  and  ability  and  on  the  right  side 
of  all  questions  of  education  and  morals.  Mr.  Hildreth  served  on  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  1858-’62,  and  in  the  house  of  representatives 
of  the  10th  general  assembly.  He  introduced  in  the  Board  of  Education 
the  subject  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the  State  University,  and 
advocated  it  ably  and  persistently  until  it  became  the  law  of  the  State.  He 
was  an  exception  to  country  editors  of  his  time,  from  the  fact  that  he  ac- 
quired a handsome  fortune.  Among  the  treasures  of  the  Historical  Depart- 
ment of  Iowa  are  a complete  file  of  The  Charles  City  Intelligencer,  from  the 
first  number  until  it  passed  ©ut  of  Mr.  Hildreth’s  hands,  and  his  portrait 
from  the  easel  of  Charles  A.  Camming. 

In  thus  recording  the  departure  from  our  State  of  these  esteemed  pio- 
neer citizens  the  writer  takes  occasion  to  express  the  hope  that  they  may 
still  be  spared  many  happy  years.  They  will  live  in  the  memory  of  our 
people  as  among  the  most  esteemed  of  the  makers  of  Iowa. 


COREESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER  FROM  DR.  CHARLES  A WHITE. 

Deab  Me.  Aldeioh;  The  compositor  who  set  up  my  biographical 
sketch  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Barris,  in  the  last  (October)  number  of  The  Annals 
made  me  say,  on  page  219,  second  line  from  the  bottom,  that  the  good  doc- 
tor was  endowed  by  nature  with  a most  “congenial”  spirit,  an  error  of  syn- 
tax that  I did  not  commit,  as  I there  wrote  “genial.”  I plead  guilty,  how- 
ever, to  having  failed  to  detect  that  error  when  I read  the  proof,  an  over- 
sight that  is  aUthe  more  grave  because,  in  the  case  of  my  contributions  to 
The  Annals,  you  have  seldom,  if  ever,  deemed  it  necessary  to  exercise  your 
accustomed  searching  editorial  revision  of  the  final  proofs. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  another  typographical  error 
in  the  same  issue  of  The  Annals,  which  occurs  in  the  bottom  line  of  page 
225.  It  is  there  stated  that  Judge  Charles  Mason  “settled  in  Burlington, 
Iowa,  then  in  Michigan  territory,  in  1837.”  The  error  is  apparent  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  region  which  is  now  the  State  of  Iowa  was  trans- 
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ferred  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Michigan  territory  to  that  of  Wisconsin  ter- 
ritory in  1836,  and  that  it  became  Iowa  territory  in  1838.  Burlington  was, 
therefore,  in  Wisconsin  territory  when  Judge  Mason  settled  there. 

The  occurrence  of  minor  errors  like  these  seems  to  be  inevitable,  even 
with  the  greatest  vigilance;  but  while  it  is  desirable  to  correct  them,  they 
cannot  seriously  impair  the  great  and  increasing  value  which  all  readers 
recognize  in  The  Annals  under  your  rehabilitation  and  editorial  manage- 
ment. Chaeles  a.  White. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Nov.  15,  1901. 


ANOTHER  LETTER  FROM  GOV.  KIRKWOOD. 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  Oct.  15,  1901. 

My  Deab  Sib:  Some  time  since  in  looking  over  a bundle  of  old  papers 
belonging  to  my  father  during  his  lifetime,  I found  the  enclosed  letter  from 
Governor  Kirkwood  to  Col.  Cyrus  Bussey.  I have  regarded  it  as  containing 
matters  of  more  than  personal  interest,  and  therefore  send  it  to  you,  and  if 
it  has  any  value  you  may  retain  it  in  your  collection. 

The  letter  is  read  with  a better  understanding,  when  it  is  known  that 
during  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and  the  few  years  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  great  conflict,  Salem,  in  the  south  part  of  Henry  county,  and  not  far 
distant  from  the  Missouri  line,  was  an  important  station  on  the  under- 
ground railroad,  and  escaping  slaves  often  found  harbor  and  sustenance 
there.  By  reason  of  such  conditions  there  was,  as  I well  remember,  alarm 
felt  during  the  early  days  of  1861,  because  of  open  threats  of  the  Missou- 
rians that  a raid  would  be  made  upon  the  village,  and  it  was  to  protect 
against  such  that  I assume  the  order  contained  in  the  letter  was  given.  At 
the  time  this  note  was  written  my  father  was  a resident  of  Salem  and 
a member  of  the  general  assembly  from  Henry  county,  and  I presume  he 
secured  from  Governor  Kirkwood  this  order  to  Col.  Bussey  in  the  interests 
of  the  community  he  represented.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  S.  WiTHEOW. 

Mb.  Chaeles  Aldeioh,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Col.  Bussey;  If  you  possibly  can  do  so,  spare  some  arms 
to  Salem.  They  are  in  daily  fear  of  an  attack,  and  as  the  reb- 
els seem  to  have  a proclivity  in  these  days  for  destroying  rail- 
roads, and  Salem  is  a station  on  a leading  road,  there  is  some 
cause  for  fear.  Very  truly, 

July  27,  1861.  Samuel  J.  Kiekwood. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Matthias  Lenihan  was  born  at  Dnbuqne,  Iowa,  May 
12,  1845;  he  died  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Dec.  16,  1901.  He  was  educated 
for  the  priesthood  at  the  Catholic  schools  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  Cape  Girar- 
deau, Mo.,  and  Milwaukee,  Wis.  After  he  was  ordained  he  became  pastor 
of  St.  Benedict’s  church  at  Decorah,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  from  1868  to 
1870.  He  went  thence  to  Ft.  Dodge,  where  he  took  charge  of  Corpus 
Christi  church,  and  remained  until  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Cheyenne. 
Immediately  upon  receiving  his  promotion  he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
visited  Rome.  Some  time  later  he  spent  more  than  a year  in  European 
travel,  mainly  on  account  of  his  health.  On  his  return  he  went  to  his  new 
field  of  labor,  which  did  not  prove  a fortunate  one.  He  had  been  suffering 
several  years  with  some  form  of  heart  disease,  which  was  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  high  altitude  of  Cheyenne.  His  rapid  decline  was  attributed 
to  this  change.  Bishop  Lenihan  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  widely 
known  missionary  priests  of  the  Middle  West.  Aside  from  his  great  learn- 
ing he  was  a man  of  large  executive  ability  and  much  force  of  character. 
Fortunate  in  the  possession  of  engaging  manners,  he  was  quite  as  popular 
and  influential  with  Protestants  as  with  his  own  people.  This  was  shown 
by  his  success  in  the  erection  of  his  splendid  church  in  Ft.  Dodge.  He 
was  able  to  induce  people  who  were  not  Catholics  to  make  liberal  contri- 
butions toward  the  erection  of  the  edifice,  which,  at  that  time,  was  one  of 
the  finest  Catholic  churches  in  Iowa.  When  he  went  to  Ft.  Dodge  his  par- 
ish extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Webster  county,  necessitating  visits 
to  many  points  throughout  the  northwestern  quarter  of  the  State.  But 
gradually,  as  the  country  was  settled,  the  territory  was  divided  and  sub- 
divided, creating  other  parishes,  until  only  Ft.  Dodge  and  some  portions 
of  the  adjacent  farming  country  remained  in  his  church.  But  he  had  done 
his  work  so  well  that  very  soon  after  he  had  left  for  Cheyenne,  Archbishop 
Hennessy  deemed  it  advisable  to  erect  three  parishes — much  to  the  regret 
of  the  people — from  the  congregation  of  Corpus  Christi.  Bishop  Leni- 
han’s  circle  of  friends  was  a wide  one,  including  not  only  his  large  acquaint- 
ance in  and  outside  of  his  church,  in  Iowa  and  Wyoming,  but  such  emin- 
ent dignitaries  as  Cardinals  Gibbons,  Satolli  and  Martinelli,  and  Arch- 
bishops Ireland  and  Ryan.  His  brother.  Rev.  M.  C.  Lenihan,  at  whose 
home  the  Bishop  died,  is  pastor  of  the  Catholic  church  at  Marshalltown, 
and  his  cousin.  Rev.  B.  C.  Lenehan,  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
Boone.  The  family  is  well  known  throughout  the  State.  The  death  of 
“Father  Tom,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called  a generation  ago,  was  the  occa- 
sion of  profound  and  widespread  regret. 


William  Fitoh  Conbad  was  born  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1826;  he  died 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Dec.  20,  1901.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  a sol- 
dier in  the  revolution,  rising  to  the  grade  of  major.  Judge  Conrad  was 
educated  at  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  at  Lima,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  Wesleyan 
University  at  Middleton,  Conn.  He  engaged  awhile  in  teaching,  mean- 
time studying  law.  He  came  to  Iowa  and  settled  in  Burlington  in  1855. 
In  August  of  that  year  he  enlisted  in  the  25th  Iowa  Infantry,  and  was  at 
once  appointed  sergeant-major.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  his  com- 
mission bearing  the  signature  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  captured  by 
the  Confederates  at  Raymond,  Miss.,  May  24,  1863,  and  spent  a year  and  a 
half  in  prison,  including  some  time  in  the  Libby  at  Richmond.  He  escaped 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  after  walking  500  miles,  evading  bloodhounds  and 
armed  men,  reached  the  Union  lines  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Obtaining  a leave 
of  absence  of  30  days,  he  came  home  to  Iowa.  But  before  his  leave  of  ab- 
sence expired  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Snelling,  Minn.,  where  he  remained 
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until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  removed  to  Canton,  Mo.,  in  1865,  and  began 
the  practice  of  the  law.  In  1876  he  returned  to  Iowa,  settling  in  Des  Moines, 
and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Ten  years  later  he  was 
elected  to  the  district  bench  where  he  served  until  his  death.  Judge  Con- 
rad’s life  had  been  an  eventful  one,  deserving  more  space  in  its  narration 
than  we  can  devote  to  it  at  this  time.  His  record  as  a man  and  a soldier 
is  without  blot  or  stain.  His  fifteen  years  of  able  and  arduous  service  on 
the  bench  brought  him  the  highest  praise  from  the  entire  community.  He 
was  a loyal  and  abiding  friend,  and  in  every  respect  an  excellent  Christian 
gentleman.  The  journals  of  Des  Moines  devoted  many  columns  to  sketches 
of  his  useful  career  and  estimates  of  his  character  and  abilities. 


Heney  Hospeks  was  born  in  Hoog  Blokland,  the  Netherlands,  Feb.  6, 
1830;  he  died  in  Orange  City,  Sioux  county,  Iowa,  Oct.  21,  1901.  He  came 
to  America  in  1840,  and  settled  in  Pella,  Marion  county,  where  he  lived  un- 
til 1870,  when  he  led  a new  colony  to  northwestern  Iowa,  and  settled  at 
Orange  City.  While  living  at  Pella  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  town.  His 
advent  in  Sioux  county  was  during  the  reign  of  one  of  the  old  court  house 
rings  which  had  been  flourishing  for  several  years  in  many  county  seats  in 
northwestern  Iowa.  Many  of  the  counties  were  steeped  in  debt.  The 
“authorities”  issued  county  warrants  without  stint,  and  were  engaged  in 
schemes  to  squander  the  school  and  swamp  land  funds.  Mr.  Hospers  re- 
deemed his  county  from  the  clutches  of  one  of  these  rings,  and  was  instru- 
mental in  making  it  one  of  the  best  governed  counties  in  the  State.  He 
became  a banker  at  Orange  City,  acquiring  considerable  wealth.  He  was 
elected  a member  of  the  house  of  the  22d  and  23d  general  assemblies,  and 
later  on  served  a terra  of  four  years  in  the  senate.  While  a quiet  man  for 
the  most  part,  he  still  had  much  influence,  arising  from  his  well  known 
business  character  and  integrity.  He  was  regarded  as  the  father  of  the 
prosperous  town  of  Orange  City,  and  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Few  men  have  done  more  for  the  cause  of  public  edu- 
cation. Cyrenus  Cole,  in  his  article  on  Pella,  which  was  published  in  The 
Annals  for  January,  1898.  paid  a high  tribute  to  Mr.  Hospers,  and  the  arti- 
cle was  accompanied  by  a portrait  of  that  excellent  man.  In  his  death  the 
State  of  Iowa  lost  one  of  its  most  upright  men  and  useful  citizens. 


Feank  H.  Pbavey  was  born  in  Eastport,  Me.,  Jan.  18,  1850;  he  died  in 
Chicago,  111.,  Dec.  30,  1901.  Mr.  Peavey  came  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  in  1867, 
where  he  first  found  employment  with  the  agricultural  implement  firm  of 
the  Messrs.  Booge  & Co.  Since  that  time  his  rise  to  the  high  position  he 
occupied  at  his  death  has  been  phenomenally  rapid.  He  removed  to  Minne- 
apolis in  1884,  where  he  became  one  of  the  largest  owners  of  grain  eleva- 
tors in  this  country  if  not  in  the  world.  He  was  also  a large  owner  of  rail- 
road properties  and  of  lake  steamers.  Starting  as  a newsboy  at  Eastport, 
Maine,  at  the  age  of  14,  he  had  become  the  possessor  of  millions.  It  would 
require  many  pages  to  enumerate  the  business  interests — many  of  the  first 
magnitude — with  which  he  was  connected.  Personally,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  commanding  figures  and  finest  looking  men,  and  socially  and  at  all 
times  a most  pleasant  gentleman.  He  was  also  the  dispenser  of  liberal 
charities — a large-hearted,  broad-minded  philanthropist.  For  many  years 
he  had  taken  a deep  interest  in  the  newsboys  of  Minneapolis,  and  had  ar- 
ranged to  give  to  every  one  at  the  end  of  the  year  double  the  amount  he 
had  saved.  He  was  also  a generous  giver  in  the  founding  of  hospitals  and 
libraries.  His  wife  was  a daughter  of  the  late  Judge  George  G.  Wright, 
of  Des  Moines.  As  a former  Iowa  business  man  of  the  highest  and  best 
type,  Mr.  Peavey  deserves  a more  extended  notice  than  can  be  given  in 
this  place.  The  newspapers  of  Sioux  City,  Des  Moines,  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  of  Dec.  31,  1901,  paid  the  highest  tributes  to  his  memory. 
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Db.  Miohaei,  Gaest  was  born  in  Botetourt  county,  Virginia,  June  17, 
1815;  he  died  at  Coon  Rapids,  Iowa,  October  5,  1891.  In  1833  he  removed 
to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  he  studied  medicine  with  his  brother.  Dr.  Silas  Garst. 
He  finished  his  medical  studies  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
where  he  graduated  in  1837.  He  returned  to  Dayton,  where  he  practiced 
his  profession  for  some  years,  and  where  he  engaged  also  in  the  real  estate 
business.  He  served  as  surgeon  of  the  71st  Illinois  Infantry.  After  his 
return  from  the  war  he  migrated  to  Iowa  and  settled  on  a farm,  which  is 
now  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Boone.  The  Coon  Rapids 
Enterprise  says  of  Dr.  Garst:  “He  was  a rugged  character,  of  ideal  habits 
and  had  no  patience  with  shams.  His  correct  idea  of  life — of  how  one 
should  live,  was  carried  scrupulously  even  into  dress,  his  apparel  always 
being  faultless,  and  instead  of  permitting  himself  to  become  bent  with  age 
he  carried  himself  erect,  being  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  His  life  is  a splen- 
did example  to  young  men,  in  fact,  to  all  men.  It  teaches  that  one  should 
retain  an  intense  interest  in  life  to  the  last,  keep  informed,  keep  one's  life 
clean,  be  ambitious  and  exact  in  all  things,  even  to  little  things.  With 
his  other  virtues  he  was  always  cheerful,  sociable  and  entertaining.” 


Col.  Doeus  M.  Fox  was  born  in  Adams,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  20, 1817;  he  died  in 
Des  Moines,  Nov.  20,  1901.  He  began  his  business  life  as  a clerk  in  a gro- 
cery store  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  later  on  serving  in  a dry  goods  house  in  the 
same  capacity.  He  also  taught  school  at  Milford,  Mich.,  about  the  year  1837. 
In  1840  he  removed  to  Lyons,  Mich.,  where  he  resided  for  the  next  thirty 
years,  engaging  in  the  mercantile  and  milling  business.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  9th  Michigan  Infantry,  where  he  was  rap- 
idly promoted  until  he  reached  the  grade  of  major  in  September,  1861. 
When  the  27th  Michigan  Infantry  was  organized  he  was  made  its  colonel. 
His  military  service  brought  him  much  credit,  and  he  was  finally  discharged 
on  account  of  wounds  received  in  the  operations  around  Petersburg,  Va.. 
in  1864.  He  settled  in  Chicago  and  entered  into  business,  but  his  property 
was  completely  destroyed  in  the  great  fire.  After  that  he  was  mainly  en- 
gaged in  newspaper  work  and  the  writing  of  books.  In  1886  he  came  to 
Des  Moines,  which  was  afterwards  his  home.  He  possessed  considerable 
ability  as  a writer,  and  at  his  death  left  in  manuscript  a life  of  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette,  which  is  pronounced  by  those  who  have  read  it  to  be  a work 
of  high  merit. 

Petee  Melendt  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  Feb.  9,  1823;  he  died  in 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  Oct.  18,  1901.  Mr.  Melendy  eame  to  Iowa  in  the  early 
fifties  and  from  that  time  to  the  day  of  his  death  was  almost  constantly  in 
public  life,  and  often  an  important  factor  in  the  growth,  progress  and  pol- 
itics of  the  State.  He  served  as  United  States  marshal,  secretary  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  three  terms  as  mayor  of  Cedar  Falls,  and  in  va- 
rious other  positions  under  the  State  and  general  governments.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  agricultural  college  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  in  other  ways 
prominently  identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  In  the 
beginning  of  our  marvelous  railroad  development  he  was  also  a leader.  He 
was  a delegate  to  national.  State  and  district  conventions  times  without 
number.  He  had  also  held  many  important  positions  in  Ohio  before  com- 
ing to  Iowa.  In  fact,  it  would  require  many  pages  of  this  magazine  to  tell 
the  story  of  this  useful  life.  Mr.  Melendy  was  a man  of  fine  personal  qual- 
ities, and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  people  where  he  lived  as  well  as  of 
leading  men  throughout  the  State.  In  his  death  the  State  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  useful  and  widely  known  pioneer  citizens. 


Hugh  Reid  Belknap  was  born  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Sept.  1,  1860;  he  died 
at  Luzon,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  Nov.  12,  1901.  He  was  the  son  of 
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Gen.  William  Worth  Belknap,  the  distinguished  Iowa  soldier  and  secretary 
of  war.  His  education  was  begun  in  the  Keokuk  high  school  and  com- 
pleted at  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  N.  H.,  and  at  Andover.  Soon  after 
his  school  days  he  entered  the  employment  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R. 
R.  Co.,  becoming  chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager.  He  afterwards  opened 
a law  office  in  Chicago.  While  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
he  was  elected  to  congress,  where  he  served  two  terms.  Last  spring  he 
received  from  President  McKinley  the  appointment  of  major  and  paymas- 
ter in  the  regular  army,  and  was  sent  to  the  Philippines,  where  he  fell  a 
victim  to  disease  incident  to  that  climate.  Major  Belknap  was  well  known 
throughout  this  State.  He  was  a genial,  excellent  gentleman,  whose  early 
death  will  be  deplored,  especially  by  the  old  soldiers  who  served  in  the  civil 
war  in  the  commands  led  by  his  father.  He  was  the  last  member  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Gen.  Belknap  and  leaves  no  children. 


Peeston  M.  Sutton  was  born  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Feb.  22,  1845;  he 
died  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Nov.  19,  1901.  He  was  educated  at  the  North- 
ern Illinois  Normal  school,  at  Normal,  111.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1860,  locating 
near  Albion,  where  he  was  for  a time  employed  to  take  charge  of  the  math- 
ematical department  of  the  Iowa  Lutheran  college.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  Co.  A,  Sixth  Iowa  Cavalry,  in  which  he  served 
two  years.  After  the  war  he  settled  in  Marshalltown  where  he  was  for  a 
time  principal  of  the  public  schools.  He  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  courts, 
which  position  he  held  four  years.  During  this  time  he  read  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  becoming  a partner  with  Judge  H.  C.  Henderson  and 
A.  L.  Merriam.  He  served  a term  in  the  State  senate,  including  the  ses- 
sions of  1884  and  ’86 — 20th  and  21st  general  assemblies.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  securing  temperance  legislation  and  in  establishing  the  Soldiers’ 
Home  at  Marshalltown.  As  a criminal  lawyer  he  became  widely  known 
throughout  the  State.  He  was  a man  of  marked  ability,  positive  and  un- 
yielding in  his  convictions,  and  before  he  fell  a victim  to  ill-health  was 
active  and  influential. 

' William  A.  Dinwiddie  was  born  at  La  Porte,  Ind.,  Aug.  26,  1839;  he 
died  at  Palmyra,  Wis.,  Nov.  4,  1901.  He  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  afterwards  taught  school  for  about  two  years,  when  he  en- 
tered Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  from  which  he  took  his  de- 
gree of  M.  D.,  in  1860.  He  did  not,  however,  practice  medicine,  as  he  had 
early  decided  upon  a military  career.  He  was  appointed  cadet  at  West 
Point,  and  had  passed  the  necessary  examinations,  but  before  the  time 
came  to  enter  that  school,  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  he  volunteered  as  a 
private  soldier,  joining  the  22d  Iowa  Infantry.  He  was  at  once  made  hos- 
pital steward,  and  soon  became  assistant  surgeon.  He  served  with  the  regi- 
ment until  it  was  mustered  out  in  1865.  After  the  close  of  hostilities,  he 
served  several  months  in  the  provost  marshal’s  department.  He  entered 
the  regular  army  in  1866  as  second  lieutenant  and  was  promoted  to  first 
lieutenant  in  1874.  He  was  retired  from  active  service  from  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  line  of  duty,  in  1866,  having  spent  eighteen  years  in  the  U.  S. 
army.  After  that  time  he  was  connected  with  several  educational  institu- 
tions as  instructor  in  military  tactics. 


Mbs.  Maky  A.  Biokeedyke  was  born  in  Knox  county,  Ohio,  near  the 
town  of  Mt.  Vernon,  July  19,  1817,  and  died  Nov.  8,  1901,  at  the  home  of 
her  son  in  Bunker  Hill,  Kansas.  “Mother  Bickerdyke,”  as  she  was  called, 
was  known  and  loved  throughout  the  country  for  her  heroic  work  as  a 
nurse  during  the  civil  war.  She  came  of  revolutionary  ancestors,  her 
grandfather  having  served  under  Washington.  At  the  age  of  25  she  mar- 
ried and  removed  with  her  husband  to  Galesburg,  111.,  where  he  died  before 
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the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  She  began  her  work  as  volunteer  nurse, 
but  was  soon  appointed  an  agent  for  the  Sanitary  Commission.  Her  labors 
for  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  in  hospitals  and  prisons,  at  Shiloh,  Corinth, 
Memphis,  with  Sherman’s  army,  at  Andersonville,  and  other  places,  made 
her  name  famous.  Her  splendid  constitution,  courage  and  zeal,  eminently 
fitted  her  for  the  arduous  life  she  had  undertaken.  She  was  pensioned  by 
the  government  in  1886.  Although  not  an  Iowa  woman,  her  care  of  Iowa 
soldiers  has  made  her  name  a household  word  in  our  State. 

John  Pattee  was  born  in  Canada  81  years  ago;  he  died  at  Hot  Springs, 
S.  D.,  Nov.  30,  1901.  He  removed  to  Iowa  about  the  year  18.50,  settling 
first  in  Bremer  county.  He  was  appointed  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts  by 
Gov.  J.  W.  Grimes  in  1855,  to  fill  a vacancy,  and  elected  to  the  same  place 
the  following  year.  His  regular  term  expired  Jan.  3,  1859.  He  entered 
the  military  service  early  in  the  civil  war,  and  was  variously  connected 
with  our  14th  and  41st  Infantry  regiments,  and  finally  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  7th  Iowa  Cavalry.  Since  the  war  he  has  resided 
mostly  in  the  Dakotas.  The  deceased  veteran  was  related  by  marriage  to 
Gov.  Kirkwood,  Ezekiel  Clark,  and  the  late  Judge  WiUiam  Phillips  of  Des 
Moines.  He  held  the  office  of  State  Auditor  when  the  title  was  ‘"auditor  of 
public  accounts,”  and  during  his  service  it  was  changed  to  its  present  des- 
ignation, “auditor  of  state.”  His  record  of  public  service  in  Iowa  was  in 
all  respects  creditable. 

Rolmn  V.  Ankeny  was  born  at  Somerset,  Pa.,  May  22,  1830;  he  died  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Dec.  24,  1901.  He  read  medicine  after  his  school  days, 
but  did  not  practice  it  as  a profession.  He  settled  on  a farm  near  Free- 
port, 111.,  where  he  resided  several  years.  He  entered  the  military  service 
in  1861,  becoming  orderly  sergeant,  first  lieutenant,  and  captain  in  the  15th 
Illinois  Infantry.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and 
Shiloh.  In  1864  he  organized  the  142d  Illinois  Infantry,  serving  with  it 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  he  was  mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general. He  was  connected  with  The  Freeport  JouriiaHov  some  years, 
but  removed  to  Des  Moines  in  1879,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He 
had  served  in  various  public  positions  under  the  general  and  State  govern- 
ments, becoming  especially  well  known  locally  from  his  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  coroner  of  Polk  county  for  several  years. 

William  Phillips  was  born  in  Steubenville,  O.,  Sept.  27, 1827;  he  died 
in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  Nov.  27,  1901.  He  was  born  on  a farm  and  received 
a collegiate  education.  In  1851  he  migrated  to  Illinois  and  settled  in  Peo- 
ria, where  he  engaged  in  merchandizing,  but  having  a love  for  the  legal 
profession,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1854.  Coming 
to  this  State,  he  first  settled  on  a farm  in  Greene  county,  near  Jefferson, 
which  town  he  assisted  in  laying  out.  He  came  to  Des  Moines  in  1856, 
where  he  remained  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  his  death.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  had  as  partners  such  distinguished  men  as  Hon.  Curtis 
Bates,  Col.  C.  H.  Gatch,  Maj.  David  Ryan,  Judge  James  G.  Day  (former 
chief  justice  of  Iowa,)  Col.  E.  J.  Goode  and  W.  B.  Crosby.  He  occupied 
a prominent  position  at  the  bar  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  throughout 
the  wide  circle  of  his  acquaintance. 

A.  H.  Botkin  was  born  in  Clark  county,  0.,  Oct.  3,  1820;  he  died  at  his 
home  in  Des  Moines,  Oct.  21,  1901.  Capt.  Botkin  served  in  the  civil  war 
as  lieutenant  and  afterwards  as  captain  in  the  79th  Ohio.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  came  to  Des  Moines  which  place,  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
has  since  been  his  home.  He  has  occupied  various  positions  of  honor  and 
trus€.  He  was  at  one  time  superintendent  of  the  East  Des  Moines  schools; 
he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  for  Lee  township;  and  once  held  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  police.  He  was  prominent  in  Grand  Army  circles. 
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BY  JUDGE  OLIVBE  P.  SHIEAS.* 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  great  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Iowa,  if  their  attention  should  be  called  to  the  title 
of  this  article,  would  assume  without  question,  that  it  had 
no  reference  whatever  to  any  region  situated  within  the 
boundaries  of  The  Hawkeye  State,  yet  the  fact  is  that  this 
name  was  once  descriptive  of  one  of  the  earliest  settled  por- 
tions of  the  State,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
briefly  sketch  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  adoption  and 
to  the  disappearance  of  the  name  in  its  connection  with  the 
early  history  of  the  territory  now  included  within  the 
boundaries  of  Iowa. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1788,  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  important  villages  of  the  Outagamie  or  Fox 
Indians,  occupied  by  Kettle  Chief’s  band,  was  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a small  stream,  now  called  Catfish  Creek, 
which  flows  into  the  Mississippi  River,  a short  distance 
south  of  the  present  corporation  limits  of  the  City  of  Dubu- 
que, thus  giving  the  village  a frontage  on  the  Mississippi, 
while  the  valley  of  the  creek  afforded  easy  access  to  the 
interior  through  the  lofty  river  bluffs,  making  the  location 

♦Oliver  P.  Shiras  was  born  io  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  October  22, 1833.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Ohio  University  where  he  graduated  in  1853.  In  1856,  the  year  after  he  entered  the 
Yale  Law  School,  his  Alma  Mater  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.  Yale  also 
honored  him  in  1886  with  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Mr.  Shiras  settled  in  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
in  1856,  in  which  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Entering  the  Union  army  in 
1862,  he  served  as  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  General  Francis  J.  Herron,  in  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  until  1864,  when  he  returned  to  Dubuque,  resuming 
the  practice  of  law.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  Judge  of  the  Northern  District 
of  Iowa.  He  is  the  author  of  “ Equity  Practice  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United 
States.” 
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an  ideal  one  for  the  Indian  Town,  and  the  advantagres  of 
which  quickly  caught  the  attention  of  one  Julien  Dubuque, 
as  he  passed  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  while  engaged  in 
his  trading  operations  with  the  Indian  Tribes  upon  its  bor- 
ders. 

Julien  Dubuque  was  born  January  10,  1762,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  St.  Pierre,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, about  fifty  miles  above  the  City  of  Quebec,  his  great 
grandfather,  Jean  Dubuque,  having  emigrated  from  the 
province  of  Rouen,  France,  to  Canada  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. His  great  grandson  was  evidently  of  an  adventurous 
disposition,  for  after  receiving  a fair  education  in  his  early 
youth,  he  pushed  westward  into  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  and  we  find  him  engaged  in  trading  with  the 
Indians  at  Prairie  Du  Chien  and  other  points  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, at  a time  when  he  had  barely  passed  his  majority. 
Shortly  thereafter  we  find  him  established  at  Kettle  Chief’s 
village,  where  he  quickly  discovered  that  the  River  Bluffs 
of  that  region  were  rich  in  galena  or  lead  ore,  which  the 
Indians,  with  their  rude  methods,  were  then  extracting 
therefrom.  Having  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  ^fillage,  he 
soon  obtained  a strong  influence  over  its  inhabitants,  not 
only  by  a judicious  expenditure  of  presents,  but  by  the 
native  strength  of  his  character  and  by  that  ready  adapta- 
tion to  his  surroundings  which  was  such  a marked  charac- 
teristic of  the  early  French  settlers  on  this  continent.  Having 
thoroughly  identified  himself  with  the  interests  of  the  vil- 
lage, thereby  winning  the  regard  of  its  people,  Dubuque,  at 
a council  held  with  the  representatives  of  the  tribe  at 
Prairie  Du  Chien,  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  1788,  pro- 
cured the  execution  of  a written  instrument  in  the  French 
language,  of  which  the  following  is  a translation: 

Copy  of  the  cooncil  held  by  the  Foxes,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  branch  of 
five  villages,  with  the  approbation  of  the  rest  of  their  people,  explained 
by  Mr.  Quinantotaye,  deputed  by  them  in  their  presence,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  us,  the  undersigned,  that  is  to  say,  the  Foxes,  permit  Mr.  Julien 
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Dubuque,  called  by  them  the  Little  Cloud,  to  work  at  the  mine  as  long  as 
he  shall  please,  and  to  withdraw  from  it,  without  specifying  any  term  to 
him;  moreover,  that  they  sell  and  abandon  to  him  all  the  coast  and  the 
contents  of  the  mine  discovered  by  the  wife  of  Peosta,  so  that  no  white 
man  or  Indian  shall  make  any  pretension  to  it  without  the  consent  of  Mr. 
Julien  Dubuque;  and  in  case  he  shall  find  nothing  within,  he  shall  be  free 
to  search  wherever  he  may  think  proper  to  do  so,  and  to  work  peaceably 
without  anyone  hurting  him,  or  doing  him  any  prejudice  in  his  labors. 
Thus  we,  chief  and  braves,  by  the  voice  of  all  our  villages,  have  agreed  with 
Julien  Dubuque,  selling  and  delivering  to  him  this  day,  as  above  men- 
tioned, in  presence  of  the  Frenchmen  who  attend  us,  who  are  witnesses  to 
this  writing. 

At  the  Prairie  Due  Chien,  in  full  council,  the  22d  day  of  September, 
1788. 

In  the  contest  that  subsequently  arose  over  the  meaning 
and  validity  of  this  agreement,  it  was  shown  on  behalf  of 
those  who  asserted  title  under  Dubuque,  that  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  paper,  he,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians  caused 
to  be  erected  monuments  to  designate  the  Northern  and 
Southern  boundaries  of  the  tract  intended  to  be  included 
therein,  the  northern  monument  being  placed  at  the  mouth 
of  a small  stream  called  by  him  “ The  Little  River  Maquan- 
quitois”,  which  is  now  known  as  the  “Little  Maquoketa”, 
and  which  joins  the  Mississippi  some  five  miles  north  of  the 
present  City  of  Dubuque,  the  southern  monument  being 
erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  called  by  Dubuque  “ The 
Mesquabysnonques,”  but  now  known  as  “The  Tete  Des 
Morts,”  and  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi  at  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Dubuque. 

At  this  time  this  region  was  included  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  a part  of  the  Spanish 
dominions  of  this  continent,  France  having  parted  with  her 
claim  thereto  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1762. 

In  1796  Dubuque  applied  to  Baron  De  Carondelet,  the 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana  and  representative  of 
The  King  of  Spain,  for  a grant  or  concession,  basing  the 
same  on  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  Indians  at 
Prairie  Du  Chien. 
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The  petition  for  the  grant,  being  translated,  reads  as 
follows : 

To  His  Excellency,  The  Baron  De  Carondelet: 

Your  excellency’s  very  humble  petitioner,  named  Julien  Dubuque,  hav- 
ing made  a settlement  on  the  frontiers  of  your  government,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  nations,  who  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  has  bought 
a tract  of  land  from  these  Indians,  with  the  mines  it  contains,  and  by  his 
perseverance  has  surmounted  all  the  obstacles,  as  expensive  as  they  were 
dangerous,  and,  after  many  voyages,  has  come  to  be  the  peaceable  posses- 
sor of  a tract  of  land  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  to  which 
(tract)  he  has  given  the  name  of  the  “Mines  of  Spain”  in  memory  of  the 
government  to  which  he  belonged.  As  the  place  of  the  settlement  is  but 
a point,  and  the  different  mines  which  he  works  are  apart,  and  at  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  three  leagues  from  each  other,  the  very  humble  peti- 
tioner prays  your  Excellency  to  have  the  goodness  to  assure  him  the  quiet 
enjoyment  of  the  mines  and  lands,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  margin  of  the 
waters  of  the  little  river  Maquanquitois  to  the  margin  of  the  Mesquabys- 
nonques,  which  forms  about  seven  leagues  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, by  three  leagues  in  depth,  and  to  grant  him  the  full  proprietorship 
thereof,  which  the  very  humble  petitioner  ventures  to  hope,  that  your 
goodness  will  be  pleased  to  grant  him  his  request.  I beseech  that  same 
goodness  which  makes  the  happiness  of  so  many  subjects,  to  pardon  me 
my  style,  and  be  pleased  to  accept  the  pure  simplicity  of  my  heart  in  de- 
fault of  my  eloquence.  I pray  Heaven,  with  aU  my  power,  that  it  pre- 
serve you,  and  that  it  load  you  with  all  its  benefits;  and  I am,  and  shall  be 
all  my  life,  your  Excellency’s  very  humble,  and  very  obedient,  and  very 
submissive  servant.  J.  Dubuque. 

The  application  was  referred  by  the  Governor  to  “Don 
Andrew  Todd”  who  held  a license  to  trade  with  the  Fox 
Indians  for  his  views  thereon,  and  he  replied  that  as  to  the 
land  asked  for  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  petition  might  not 
be  granted,  adding  “With  the  condition  nevertheless,  that 
tne  grantee  shall  observe  the  provisions  of  his  majesty  re- 
lating to  the  trade  with  the  Indians:  and  this  be  absolutely 
prohibited  to  him,  unless  he  shall  have  my  consent  in  writ- 
ing.” 

Thereupon  the  following  order  was  entered  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  reply  to  the  petition  submitted: 

New  Obleans,  November  10, 1796. 

Granted  as  asked,  under  the  restrictions  expressed  in  the  information 

given  by  the  Merchant  Don  Andrew  Todd. 

The  Babon  De  Cabondklex. 
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With  this  recognition  of  his  rights  from  the  Spanish 
Governor,  Dubuque  continued  to  live  among  the  Indians  at 
“ The  Mines  of  Spain,”  carrying  on  his  mining  and  trading 
operations  and  sending  the  products  thereof  to  St.  Louis 
until  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
concluded  at  St.  Ildefonso  on  the  1st  of  October,  1800,  be- 
tween Napoleon,  as  First  Consul  of  the  French  Republic, 
and  the  King  of  Spain,  was  ceded  to  France  and  subse- 
quently by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  concluded  on 
the  30th  day  of  April,  1803,  between  France  and  the 
United  States  became  the  property  and  part  of  the  Territory 
of  the  American  Republic. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  3d  Article  of  the  treaty  the  lat- 
ter Government  agreed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded 
territory  should  be  incorporated  in  the  union  of  the  United 
States  and  be  protected  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  lib- 
erty, property  and  religion,  and  by  the  6th  Article  it  further 
agreed  “ to  execute  such  treaties  and  articles  as  may  have 
been  agreed  between  Spain  and  the  Tribes  and  Nations  of 
Indians,  until  by  mutual  consent  of  the  United  States  and 
the  said  tribes  or  nations,  other  suitable  articles  shall  have 
been  agreed  upon.” 

On  the  3d  day  of  November,  1804,  a treaty  with  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians  was  concluded  at  St.  Louis  by  General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  In- 
diana, which  then  included  the  present  states  of  Missouri 
and  Iowa,  to  which  treaty  was  appended  what  is  called  an 
“Additional  Article”  wherein  it  is  recited  that  “ It  is  agreed 
that  nothing  in  this  treaty  shall  affect  the  claim  of  any  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  who  may  have  obtained  grants  of  land 
from  the  Spanish  Government  and  which  are  not  included 
within  the  general  boundary  line  laid  down  in  this  treaty, 
provided  that  such  grants  have  at  any  time  been  made  known 
to  the  said  Tribes  and  recognized  by  them.”  When  it  is 
remembered  that  this  treaty  was  entered  into  at  St.  Louis, 
the  residence  of  Auguste  Chouteau,  who  had  on  th®  29th 
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day  of  October,  1804,  purchased  from  Dubuque  72,324 
arpens  to  be  taken  from  the  south  part  of  the  concession 
granted  him,  and  of  Antoine  Soulard  who  was  the  agent  or 
factor  representing  Dubuque  at  St.  Louis,  it  is  certainly  a 
fair  inference  that  this  additional  article,  through  their  in- 
fluence, was  added  to  the  treaty,  to  guard,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  interests  of  Dubuque  and  to  prevent  the  holding  that 
the  cession  by  the  Indians  to  the  United  States  of  the  re- 
gion wherein  the  Mines  of  Spain  were  located,  would  termi- 
nate the  rights  of  Dubuque  and  his  grantees  therein. 

On  the  17th  day  of  May,  1805,  Julien  Dubuque  and 
Auguste  Chouteau  jointly  filed  a claim  to  the  premises  be- 
fore The  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act 
of  Congress  with  power  to  hear  and  report  upon  claims  to 
lands  in  the  Territory  of  Louisiana,  and  the  majority  of  the 
Board,  on  the  20th  day  of  September,  1806,  filed  a report 
wherein  it  was  held  that  the  claim  of  Dubuque,  as  set  forth 
in  his  petition  to  Baron  De  Carondelet  and  granted  by  him 
was  a complete  Spanish  grant,  made  and  confirmed  before  the 
1st  day  of  October,  1800,  and  therefore  entitled  to  recogni- 
tion and  protection  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between 
France  and  the  United  States. 

While  the  claim  filed  by  Dubuque  and  Chouteau  was 
pending  before  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners,  Lieuten- 
ant Zebulon  M.  Pike  was  directed  by  General  Wilkinson, 
then  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  West,  to  undertake  the 
exploration  of  the  upper  valley  and  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  with  a view  to  ascertaining  the  boundaries  and 
extent  of  the  so-called  Louisiana  Purchase,  and  was  specific- 
ally instructed  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
claims  advanced  by  Dubuque. 

This  expedition  of  twenty  soldiers,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Pike,  left  St.  Louis  in  a keelboat,  propelled  by 
sails  and  oars,  on  the  9th  day  of  August,  1805. 

When  the  expedition  reached  the  Indian  Village  at  the 
mouth  of  Catfish  Creek  about  September  1st,  it  was  wel- 
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corned  with  a salute  from  a small  cannon  owned  by  Du- 
buque ; the  Spanish  flag,  which  till  then  he  had  kept  flying, 
was  lowered  and  the  stars  and  stripes  were  run  up  in  place 
thereof,  and  Lieutenant  Pike  was  duly  honored  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  young  Republic  that  had  succeeded  to  the 
rights  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Spain.  When,  however, 
in  pursuance  of  his  instruction.  Lieutenant  Pike  endeavored 
to  obtain  information  respecting  the  productiveness  of  the 
mines,  their  extent  and  value  and  the  nature  of  the  claim 
thereto  asserted  by  Dubuque,  he  found  him  disinclined  to 
be  communicative,  so  he  finally  submitted  to  him  ten  ques- 
tions, to  which  he  required  answers  in  writing,  which  were 
given,  but  which  were  subsequently  declared  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  “To  be  curious  and  reserved  upon 
the  part  of  Dubuque.”  Being  compelled  to  content  him- 
self with  the  replies  as  given.  Lieutenant  Pike  bade  farewell 
to  “the  polite  and  evasive  Monsieur  Dubuque,”  as  he  termed 
him  in  his  diary  and  continued  his  voyage  of  exploration  up 
the  Mississippi,  returning  to  St.  Louis  on  April  30,  1806. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  after  the  possession  of 
the  province  of  Louisiana  had  passed  to  the  United  States 
and  its  authority  had  been  recognized  by  Dubuque,  the 
name  of  “ The  Mines  of  Spain”  fell  into  disuse  and  in  the 
subsequent  papers  and  proceedings  the  premises  are 
described  as  “The  claims  of  Monsieur  Dubuque”,  “Du- 
buque’s Lead  Mines,”  and  the  like. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  which, 
as  already  stated,  sustained  the  claim  of  Dubuque  to  the 
ownership  of  the  soil,  having  been  submitted  to  Albert  Gal- 
latin, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  gave  the  subject  a full 
and  careful  investigation  and  in  1810  submitted  to  the 
President  a report  wherein  he  held  that  the  right  obtained 
by  Dubuque  from  the  Indians,  by  the  instrument  executed 
at  Prairie  Du  Chien,  was  merely  a permission  to  work  cer- 
tain mines,  without  any  intention  to  alienate  the  domain 
wherein  the  mines  were  located,  and  that  the  grant  or  con- 
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cession  given  by  Governor  Carondelet  did  not  conform  to 
the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment controlling  such  grants,  and  therefore  it  did  not  take 
etfect  as  an  independent  and  completed  grant  from  that 
government. 

On  the  24th  day  of  March,  1810,  Julien  Dubuque  died, 
having  failed  to  obtain  from  the  authorities  at  Washington 
or  from  Congress  a recognition  of  his  claim  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  land  whereon  he  had  spent  the  last  twenty-two  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  buried  with  all  due  honors  by  his 
Indian  friends,  upon  the  summit  of  the  bold  river  bluff 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  the  village  site,  and  which  is  but 
a short  distance  from  the  southern  boundary  of  the  city 
which  now  bears  his  name.  Undisturbed  and  undisputed 
possession  of  at  least  so  much  of  his  claim  as  was  needed  to 
form  his  last  resting-place  was  accorded  him,  until  after  the 
lapse  of  eighty-seven  years  the  citizens  of  Dubuque,  in  1897, 
determined  to  erect  a monument  to  his  memory,  and  to  that 
end  several  acres  of  the  bluff  whereon  he  was  buried  were 
purchased  and  a monument,  in  the  form  of  a circular  tower 
of  stone,  thirty-eight  feet  in  height,  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  his  grave,  the  base  of  which  contains  a sarcophagus  quar- 
ried from  the  stone  of  the  neighboring  hills,  in  which  was 
placed  a walnut  casket  containing  the  skeleton,  which  was 
found  well  preserved,  of  Julien  Dubuque. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Dubuque  County  Early  Set- 
tlers Association,  dedicatory  services  were  held  on  Sunday, 
October  31,  1897,  attended  by  a large  concourse  of  people, 
at  which,  among  other  appropriate  exercises,  a commemora- 
tive address  on  the  life  of  Dubuque  was  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  James  H.  Shields,  to  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  is 
indebted  for  much  of  the  data  herein  found. 

After  the  death  of  Dubuque,  it  does  not  appear  that  ef- 
forts to  secure  a recognition  of  his  title  were  resumed  until, 
as  a result  of  the  constantly  increasing  westward  movement 
of  the  white  frontiersmen  and  the  efforts  of  the  government 
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to  obtain  a cession  of  the  rights  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indi- 
ans to  portions  of  the  land  occupied  by  them,  and  the  dis- 
pute with  the  chief  Muk-ka-ta-mish-a-ka-kaik  or  Blackhawk 
over  the  true  meaning  of  the  treaties  of  August  19,  1826, 
and  July  15,  1830,  and  the  validity  thereof  as  applied  to  him 
and  his  followers,  there  arose  what  is  commonly  known  as 
“ The  Blackhawk  War,  ” which  was  ended  by  the  battle 
of  Bad  Axe,  fought  on  August  2,  1832.  On  the  21st  day  of 
the  following  September  at  Fort  Armstrong,  Rock  Island, 
Illinois,  a treaty  was  entered  into  between  the  United 
States,  represented  by  Major  General  Winfield  Scott  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  John  Reynolds,  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians,  represented  on  behalf  of  the  Sacs  by  Kee-o- 
kuck  ( He  who  has  been  everywhere)  and  eight  other  chiefs 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Foxes  by  Wau-pe-la  (He  who  is  painted 
white)  and  twenty-three  other  chiefs  or  Headmen,  whereby 
the  Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  requital  for  the 
wrongs  done  by  the  war  just  ended,  viewed  from  the  white- 
man’s  standpoint,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  lands  held  by 
them  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
thus  including  the  territory  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
claim  of  Dubuque.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  Indians 
were  to  remain  in  full  possession  of  the  ceded  territory  until 
June,  1833,  but  the  opportunity  to  acquire  choice  loca- 
tions proved  too  great  a temptation  for  the  hardy  and  ener- 
getic white  men  who  were  located  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mississippi,  who  began  to  pour  into  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indians. 

In  view  of  this  fact  and  as  a means  for  asserting  their 
supposed  rights,  the  persons  who  represented  the  title  and 
claims  of  Dubuque  and  Chouteau  sent  an  ag^nt  to  the  local- 
ity, with  authority  to  execute  leases  to  miners  who  desired 
to  prospect  for  lead  ore,  but  this  intrusion  of  the  whites  led 
to  complaints  being  made  to  the  government  of  the  infraction 
of  the  treaty  rights  of  the  Indians,  which  resulted  in  the  is- 
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suance  of  an  order  dated  January  5,  1833,  by  Major  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Macomb,  then  in  command  of  the  Army,  for 
the  forcible  removal  of  the  settlers,  which  order  was  carried 
into  effect  by  detachments  of  troops  sent  from  Fort  Craw- 
ford, at  Prairie  Du  Chien,  at  which  fort  were  then  stationed  Col. 
Zachary  Taylor,  afterwards  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  Lieutenant  Jefferson  Davis,  subsequently  the  head  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy. 

As  soon  as  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy  ceased  in  June, 
1833,  the  settlers  flocked  into  the  ceded  territory  and  in 
September,  1834,  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Michigan 
divided  the  ceded  lands  into  two  counties,  Dubuque  and 
Des  Moines,  by  a line  drawn  westward  from  the  foot  of 
Rock  Island,  the  ceded  territory  having  been  made  part  of 
the  Territory  of  Michigan  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
June  28,  1834,  but  by  an  act  approved  April  20,  1836,  it 
was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  Wiscon- 
sin created  by  that  act,  and  so  remained  until  by  the  act 
approved  June  12,  1838,  the  Territory  of  Iowa  was  created. 

On  the  2d  day  of  July,  1836,  Congress  adopted  an  act 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  lay  off 
the  towns  of  Fort  Madison  and  Burlington  in  the  county  of 
Des  Moines  and  the  towns  of  Belleview,  Dubuque  and  Peru 
in  the  county  of  Dubuque,  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  this  and  an  Amendatory  Act  approved 
March  3,  1837,  the  towns  of  Dubuque  and  Peru  were  laid 
off  on  the  Mississippi  River  within  the  boundaries  of  the  grant 
petitioned  for  by  Dubuque  in  1796,  under  the  description 
of  “The  Mines  of  Spain,”  the  town  of  Peru  being  located 
on  a broad  plateau  of  land  immediately  south  of  the  “ Little 
River  Maquanquitois”  which  Dubuque  designated  as  the 
northern  boundary  of  his  claim.  In  the  town  of  Dubuque, 
the  portions  of  the  river  bluffs  included  within  the  town 
limits  were  laid  off  under  the  designation  “Mineral  Lots  ’ 
it  being  the  purpose  to  include  therein  the  portions  of  the 
county  wherein  the  deposits  of  lead  ore  were  found.  At  the 
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public  sale  of  lots  at  the  United  States  Land  Office,  the  settlers 
who  were  already  in  possession  of  these  lands  combined  for  their 
own  protection,  in  order  to  procure  a title  to  their  diggings 
from  the  United  States,  and  if  outsiders  attempted  to  bid 
upon  lots  already  in  possession  of  a settler,  they  quickly 
learned  that  such  a proceeding  was  not  in  accord  with  the 
law  of  the  mines. 

In  the  meantime  the  successors  to  the  title  asserted  by 
Julien  Dubuque  and  Auguste  Chouteau,  his  grantee,  had  re- 
peatedly endeavored  to  obtain  a recognition  and  confirma- 
tion of  their  claim  to  the  ownership  of  the  soil  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  although  on  several 
occasions  reports  favorable  to  the  claim  asserted  had  been 
made  by  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House,  yet  no  final 
action  was  secured  at  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  finally  it 
was  determined  by  the  claimants  under  the  Dubuque  title  to 
submit  their  rights  to  judicial  determination,  and  to  that  end 
an  action  was  brought  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Iowa,  then  presided  over  by  the  Honor- 
able John  J.  Dyer,  in  the  name  of  Henry  Chouteau  as 
plaintiff  and  against  Patrick  Molony  as  defendant,  wherein 
was  set  forth  at  length  the  various  matters  constituting  the 
claim  of  Dubuque,  it  being  therein  asked  that  it  be  adjudged 
that  such  claim  was  in  fact  a valid  title  to  the  land  in  fee, 
and  therefore  superior  to  the  title  under  which  the  de- 
fendant Molony  claimed  to  be  the  owner  of  a particular  lot, 
his  title  being  based  upon  a purchase  of  the  lot  at  the  pub- 
lic land  sale  and  representing  therefore  the  title  derived 
from  the  United  States. 

The  District  Court  held  in  favor  of  the  defendant  and 
therefore  adversely  to  the  validity  of  the  claim  advanced  by 
Dubuque  and  his  successors  in  interest,  and  thereupon  the 
case,  by  writ  of  error,  was  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  hearing  before  that  court, 
the  whole  history  of  the  claim  of  Dubuque  was  presented 
for  consideration  in  connection  with  the  legal  points  in- 
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volved,  as  appears  from  the  briefs  of  Counsel  and  the  Opin- 
ion of  the  Court,  as  reported  in  the  16th  Howard  203,  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  being  announced  at  the  December 
term,  1853. 

In  the  course  of  the  opinion  the  court  considers,  at  some 
length,  the  power  possessed  by  Baron  De  Carondelet  under 
the  laws  of  Spain  and  the  usages  followed  by  his  predeces- 
sors in  office,  in  making  grants  of  lands  in  the  actual  occu- 
pancy of  the  Indians,  reaching  the  conclusion  that  such 
power  was  subject  to  the  rights  of  Indian  occupancy  and 
that  a grant  by  the  Governor  would  not  take  effect  until 
that  occupancy  had  ceased,  but  that  as  mines  were  a part  of 
the  patrimony  of  the  crown,  and  as  the  King  of  Spain  had 
directed  that  mines  might  be  searched  for  and  worked  in 
any  part  of  his  dominion,  the  Baron  De  Carondelet  had  the 
right  to  confer  a mining  right  upon  Dubuque  in  the  prem- 
ises in  question,  so  far  as  that  right  was  dependent  upon  a 
grant  from  the  Spanish  Government,  and  in  effect,  therefore, 
it  was  held  that  the  order  of  the  governor,  granting  the  pe- 
tition of  Dubuque,  could  not  be  construed  to  confer  any 
right  or  title  in  or  to  the  soil,  other  or  greater  than  that 
granted  by  the  Indians  to  Dubuque  by  the  agreement  exe- 
cuted at  Prairie  Du  Chien  in  1788.  Construing  the  latter 
instrument,  the  Court  points  out  that  even  though  it  be  read 
in  connection  with  the  fact  of  the  erection  of  monuments, 
fixing  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  claimed 
grant,  it  wholly  fails  to  name  a western  limit  thereto,  thus  ren- 
dering it  wholly  impossible  to  assign  any  limit  or  extent 
thereto  and  that  to  give  it  the  effect  claimed  for  it,  would  be 
holding  that  the  Indians  intended  thereby  to  sell  and  convey 
to  Dubuque  the  land  upon  which  their  village  stood,  as  well 
as  the  land  for  seven  leagues  along  the  river  front,  a purpose 
which  the  language  used  in  the  instrument  did  not  warrant, 
and  it  was  held  that,  “ Dubuque’s  contract  with  the  Fox 
Indians  was  a sale  to  him  of  the  Peosta  Mine,  with  its  al- 
lowed mining  appendages,  with  the  privileges  to  search  for 
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other  mines  in  the  event  that  ore  was  not  found  in  that 
mine”,  but  was  not  a sale  or  conveyance  of  the  fee  title  to 
the  land  within  the  boundaries  attempted  to  be  assigned  to 
the  claim  at  a subsequent  date.  In  considering  the  purpose 
of  Dubuque  in  asking  from  the  Baron  De  Carondelet  a 
grant,  the  court  states  that  “ Dubuque  makes  his  purchase 
from  the  Indians  the  foundation  of  his  prayer  for  a grant, 
and  the  inducement  for  the  governor  to  give  it.  He  asks 
the  governor  to  accord  to  him  the  peaceable  possession  of 
the  mines  and  lands,  which  is  to  say,  from  the  hills  above 
the  little  river  Maquanquitois  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Mes- 
quabysnonques,  which  forms  seven  leagues  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  by  three  leagues  in  depth. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  Dubuque  meant  to  ask  for  lands 
as  well  as  mines  and  that  his  object  was  to  get  a grant 
for  this  large  body  of  land.  But  the  true  point  here  is  not 
what  he  meant  to  ask  for,  but  what  he  had  a right  to  ask  for 
under  his  contract  with  the  Indians  and  what  the  Grovernor 
meant  to  grant  and  could  grant  under  that  contract.” 

In  conclusion  the  Court  held  that  the  action  taken  by 
Baron  De  Carondelet  upon  the  petition  of  Dubuque  did  not 
have  the  effect  of  conveying  the  title  to  the  land  held  by  the 
King  of  Spain  to  Dubuque;  that  consequently  this  title 
passed  to  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  April 
30,  1803,  between  France  and  the  United  States,  which  was 
based  upon  the  treaty  of  October  1,  1800,  between  France 
and  Spain  and  that  the  title  of  the  United  States,  thus 
acquired,  by  virtue  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  authorizing  the 
laying  off  of  lots  in  the  Town  of  Dubuque  and  the  subse- 
quent sales  thereof,  passed  to  the  purchasers  at  such  sale. 

This  decision,  of  necessity,  finally  terminated  all  efforts 
to  maintain  a title  to  the  land  within  the  boundaries  of 
Dubuque’s  claim  based  upon  his  connection  therewith,  a re- 
sult that  was  hailed  with  delight  by  the  thousands  of  miners 
and  settlers  who,  relying  on  the  validity  of  the  title  asserted 
by  the  United  States,  had  made  their  homes  upon  the  dis- 
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puted  territory  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  Indian  rights 
therein. 

But  while  it  is  the  fact  that  the  grantees  of  Dubuque 
failed  to  maintain  a title  under  him  to  the  land  in  question, 
is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  Dubuque  personally  maintained 
his  claim  to  ownership  and  enjoyed  all  the  benefits  thereof, 
both  living  and  dead? 

From  the  time  of  the  execution  of  his  agreement  with 
the  Indians  in  1788,  until  his  death  in  1810,  he  lived  upon 
the  premises,  carrying  on  his  mining  and  trading  operations 
thereon  without  let  or  hindrance,  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  white  men. 

When  he  died  he  was  given  sepulture  on  one  of  the  most 
sightly  spots  within  the  domain  claimed  by  him,  and  after 
an  undisturbed  repose  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a cen- 
tury, his  right  to  the  possession  of  all  of  Mother  Earth  that 
can  be  held  even  by  the  greatest  of  her  sons,  after  death, 
has  been  assured  to  him  through  the  action  of  the  citizens 
of  Dubuque. 

His  memory  is  connected  for  all  time  with  the  premises 
claimed  by  him,  on  which  he  lived  and  in  which  he  is  bu- 
ried, in  that  the  township,  city  and  county  which  now  include 
the  region  which  he  once  petitioned  might  be  granted  him 
under  the  title  of  “The  Mines  of  Spain”,  are  known  as  Jul- 
ien — Dubuque. 

Dubuque,  Iowa,  March,  1902. 


Gen.  Francis  Gehon,  the  present  marshal  of  Iowa, 
passed  by  this  place  yesterday  on  his  way  to  Dubuque.  He 
left  Washington  city  on  the  13th  ult.,  and  states  on  good 
authority  that  the  Hon.  John  Chambers  of  Kentucky,  is  to 
be  our  next  Governor. — Bloomington  illiiscatine)  Stand- 
ard, April  2,  1841. 


COL.SAMULL  MERRill 


GOVERNOR  SAMUEL  MERRILL. 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  FLEMING. 

It  was  a notable  immigration  that  poured  into  Iowa  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  State’s  first  decade.  The  depression 
that  followed  the  exuberant  speculative  feeling  to  which  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  gave  rise,  awakened  anew  in 
the  east  the  desire  to  go  west  and  there  seek  new  homes. 
The  rapid  extension  of  the  railway  system  until  it  reached 
the  Mississippi  river  gave  increased  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment. The  glowing  accounts  of  the  new  land  sent  back  by 
those  who  came  first  augmented  the  fever.  They  told  of 
the  wonderful  capacity  of  the  virgin  soil  of  Iowa,  of  its 
bountiful  yield,  of  the  charming  vista  its  rolling  prairies 
presented  in  their  robe  of  green  and  their  garments  of 
golden  grain.  Neither  did  the  narrators  fail  to  extol  the 
healthfulness  of  the  land  nor  to  praise  the  climate. 

Then,  as  if  to  make  the  prospect  more  inviting,  came  the 
Crimean  war  which,  giving  to  American  grain  the  practical 
monopoly  of  the  European  market  outside  of  Russia,  enabled 
the  farmers  of  Iowa  to  get  enormous  prices  for  their  produce, 
prices  which  are  not  likely  to  be  realized  again  except  under 
similar  circumstances.  All  these  things  conspired  to  attract 
to  this  State,  the  first  west  of  the  Mississippi  which  was  not 
suffering  from  the  incubus  of  slavery,  immense  numbers  of 
people  who  were  seeking  new  homes.  Then,  as  seems  ever 
to  have  been  the  case,  Iowa  got  the  cream  of  the  westward- 
bound  emigration.  It  was  indeed  a healthful  and  bracing 
addition  to  the  hardy  population  which  had  laid  so  well  the 
foundations  of  our  commonwealth. 

As  was  inevitable,  the  immigrants  of  the  period  mentioned 
largely  made  in  later  years  the  history  of  the  State,  socially, 
economically,  and  politically;  and  among  those  immigrants 
were  many  who  became  leaders  in  the  land.  In  addition  to 
many  others  may  be  named  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth. 
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tenth,  and  eleventh  governors  of  Iowa,  three  of  our  United 
States  senators,  several  of  the  judges  of  our  highest  court, 
and  that  great  jurist  who  was  for  a quarter  of  a century  one 
of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  of  one  of  the  immigrants  of  that  period  of  intense 
activity  that  I am  to  speak  at  this  time.* 

Samuel  Merrill  was  a native  of  Maine,  the  son  of  Abel 
and  Abigail  (Hill)  Merrill,  and  the  first  of  the  large  family 
to  be  born  in  the  state  of  Maine,  as  distinguished  from  the 
district  of  Maine,  state  of  Massachusetts.  He  was  descended 
in  the  seventh  generation  from  Nathaniel  Merrill,  who  came 
from  Salisbury,  England,  with  his  brother  John,  and  settled 
in  Newbury,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1636.  Nathaniel’s  great- 
grandson,  Thomas,  the  son  of  John  and  grandson  of  Daniel, 
was  born  in  Salisbury,  Mass.,  December  18,  1708.  His 
son,  Samuel,  born  August  4,  1728,  became  the  father  of 
twelve  children.  One  of  these,  Abel,  was  brought  by  his 
father  to  Biddeford,  Me.,  when  he  was  only  six  months  old. 
Abel  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Page,  was  the  father  of  five 
children,  and  served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  His  son, 
Abel,  Jr.,  married  Abigail  Hill,  in  Buxton,  Maine,  June  25, 
1809.  Of  these  children,  Samuel  was  the  seventh,  and  the 
fourth  and  youngest  son ; and  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
the  immigrant  Nathaniel.  On  his  mother’s  side  Samuel  was 
descended  from  Peter  Hill,  who  came  from  England  in  the 
year  1653,  and  settled  at  Biddeford,  and  from  whom  most  of 
the  Hills  in  America  are  thought  to  be  descended. 

Samuel  Merrill  was  born  in  the  town  of  Turner,  county 
of  Oxford,  Maine,  August  7,  1822.  When  he  was  16  years 
old,  he  removed  with  his  parents  to  Buxton,  in  the  county 
of  York.  Attending  and  teaching  school  by  turns  occupied 
his  time  until  he  reached  his  majority.  Like  many  another 
enthusiastic  northern  boy,  he  then  ventured  to  go  south  and 
follow  the  profession  of  teaching.  He  went  as  far  in  that 

♦This  paper  was  prepared  to  be  read  befere  the  Iowa  Pioneer  Lawmakers’  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  biennial  meeting  held  in  February,  1900. 
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direction  as  Maryland,  but  not  liking  things  there  he  re- 
turned to  the  North,  without  effecting  his  object. 

Young  Merrill  then  settled  in  his  native  state,  farming 
for  some  time.  When  25  years  old,  he  went  into  mercantile 
business  with  an  older  brother,  Jeremiah,  who  is  now  as  he  has 
been  for  many  years,  a resident  of  Des  Moines.  After  sev- 
eral successful  years  there,  he  removed  to  Iowa,  where  his 
brother  had  preceded  him,  and  they  opened  a branch  of  the 
Tamworth  house.  Here,  too,  success  attended  the  enterprise 
of  the  brothers.  A few  years  later,  when  the  State  Bank  of 
Iowa  was  organized,  they  were  instrumental  in  establishing 
one  of  its  branches  at  McGregor,  which  is  still  in  existence 
as  a national  bank.  Of  the  state  bank,  Samuel  Merrill  be- 
came the  president,  as  he  was  subsequently  of  the  national 
bank. 

In  1859  Mr.  Merrill  was  elected  a representative  in  the 
Eighth  General  Assembly  of  the  State.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  legislature,  a body  exceptionally  well  supplied 
with  able  men,  men  whose  names  have  become  historic,  was 
Nathaniel  B.  Baker,  who  had  been  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire when  Mr.  Merrill  was  a member  of  the  legislature  of 
that  state,  a position  to  which  the  latter  had  been  re-elected 
the  following  year. 

The  legislature  in  which  Representative  Merrill  sat  met, 
it  will  be  remembered,  a second  time,  called  together 
by  Governor  Kirkwood  to  devise  measures  to  assist  the  gen- 
eral government  in  the  war  that  had  been  begun  by  the 
slaveholding  interest.  The  measures  deemed  necessary 
had  throughout  the  hearty  support  of  Mr.  Merrill,  who  was 
always  a working  member.  But  it  was  in  another  direction 
that  his  services  at  this  time  were  of  most  value.  The  first 
regiments  raised  in  Iowa  had  to  be  clothed.  The  federal 
government  could  not  then  supply  them;  and,  while  the 
State  undertook  to  furnish  what  was  needed,  it  was  without 
money  or  credit.  Then  it  was  that  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  with  others,  came  forward  with  patriotic  ardor,  and 
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advanced  the  money  with  which  the  clothing  for  the  regi- 
ments that  first  went  into  the  service  from  Iowa  was  ob- 
tained. 

The  following  year,  1862,  Governor  Kirkwood  tendered 
Mr.  Merrill  the  colonelcy  of  the  Twenty-first  regiment  of 
Iowa  Volunteer  infantry,  just  then  being  recruited.  The 
appointment  was  accepted.  The  regiment  went  into  Mis- 
souri and  spent  the  fall  and  winter  there.  In  January,  Gen. 
Fitz  Henry  Warren,  under  whose  command  the  regiment 
was,  hearing  that  Springfield  was  threatened,  sent  a detach- 
ment composed  of  parts  of  several  regiments,  but  mostly  of 
the  Twenty-first,  to  its  relief,  under  command  of  Colonel 
Merrill.  They  had  not  got  far  when  they  were  met  by 
Marmaduke,  who  had  been  beaten  off  at  Springfield.  A 
lively  fight  ensued  at  Hartville,  the  seat  of  Wright  county, 
lasting  all  day  and  into  the  night.  Marmaduke,  in  his  re- 
port, tells  how  he  had  beaten  1,000  infantry  and  500  cav- 
alry, under  General  Merrill,  and  driven  them  towards 
Lebanon.  He  did  not  tell  all.  While  part  of  the  union 
forces  did  retreat  towards  Lebanon,  having  exhausted  their 
ammunition,  the  southern  general  himself  retreated  in  the 
opposite  direction  at  about  the  same  time;  and  he  soon  got 
his  command  across  the  state  line.  Colonel  Merrill’s  force 
numbered  in  all  850  men.  Marmaduke  estimated  the 
strength  of  his  command,  when  he  began  his  march  on 
Springfield,  at  3,370  men.  He  doubtless  had  more  than 
half  that  number  when  he  met  Colonel  Merrill  and  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Arkansas. 

The  next  year  the  Twenty-first  regiment  was  in  the  brig- 
ade which  was  in  the  advance  at  Port  Gibson,  and  was  the 
regiment  that  first  drew  the  enemy’s  fire  at  that  place. 
Again,  at  Black  River  Bridge,  the  same  brigade  attacked 
and  captured  a position  which  the  southern  commander, 
Pemberton,  said  he  had  thought  practically  impregnable. 
Here  Colonel  Merrill  was  severely,  and  it  was  thought  mort- 
ally, wounded.  So  serious  was  the  injury  that  the  war 
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department,  deeming  it  impossible  for  him  to  return  to  the 
service,  granted  him  an  honorable  discharge  for  disability 
four  months  after  he  was  wounded.  But  there  was  a general 
demand  from  the  regiment  that  he  should  be  reinstated, 
which  was  done  in  December.  He  then  returned  to  the 
command,  but  he  found  himself  too  much  weakened  by  the 
wound  and  his  long  subsequent  illness,  so  that  he  left  the 
service  finally  in  May,  1864. 

In  1867,  as  the  second  term  of  Governor  Stone  drew  to 
a close,  Colonel  Merrill’s  friends  determined  to  urge  him 
for  the  succession.  The  suggestion  grew  rapidly  in  favor, 
and  especially  in  northeastern  Iowa,  the  foremost  seat  at  the 
time  of  Republican  preponderance.  When  the  convention 
met  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  that  Colonel  Merrill  led.  The 
balloting  demonstrated  this,  he  having  a plurality  on  each 
ballot  and  being  nominated  on  the  fourth.  His  colleague 
on  the  ticket  as  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  was  Col. 
John  Scott,  who  happily  survives.  They  were  trium- 
phantly elected.  Always  a foe  of  slavery,  and  reared  in 
commonwealths  where  the  accident  of  color  or  race  never 
prevented  any  man  from  voting,  the  governor  was  in  entire 
sympathy  with  the  movement  then  before  the  people  of  Iowa 
— to  establish  universal  manhood  suffrage.  The  war  for  the 
union  only  intensified  his  feelings  in  this  respect.  In  his 
inaugural  address  he  said; 

The  consciousness  that  the  southern  states  were  a part  of  our  own  ter- 
ritory, and  their  inhabitants  a part  of  our  own  people,  whose  well-being 
must  contribute  to  the  future  glory  of  our  country,  has  been  the  light  in 
which  the  work  of  reconstruction  has  thus  far  progressed.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  felt  bound  to  insist  that  those  states  should  concede  what- 
ever guarantees  are  essential  to  the  future  safety  of  the  Union.  We  can- 
not permit  the  truths  established  by  the  war  to  relapse  into  a state  of 
doubt,  nor  the  fruits  of  victory  to  be  swallowed  up  in  a magnanimity 
which  neglects  its  own  salvation.  We  can  afford  to  be  generous,  but  we 
must  not  be  unjust. 

In  restoring  the  southern  people  to  rights  within  the  Union  let  no 
discrimination  be  made  against  the  black  man.  Fidelity  to  the  govern- 
ment should  be  a passport  to  the  high  privilege  of  suffrage.  The  public 
welfare  must  not  be  Imperiled  by  intrusting  its  control  to  hands  of  doubt- 
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fnl  loyalty,  much  less  to  hands  whose  open  hostility  has  only  been  avoided 
by  their  weakness.  If  any  voicecame  from  the  tomb  of  the  past  six  years, 
it  proclaims:  Beware  of  placing  doubtful  guardians  over  the  palladium 
of  your  liberties.  Secure  the  safety  of  the  government  beyond  a doubt. 
Let  all  loyal  men  share  in  the  heritage  which  has  been  purchased  with 
loyal  blood.  . . . 

To  refuse  to  stay  up  the  hands  of  the  union  men  of  the  South  who  resisted 
secession  in  its  inception  and  maintained  their  opposition  to  it,  through 
all  the  trying  extremities  of  war,  by  making  the  alliance  of  the  black  man 
available,  would  be  as  ungrateful  to  them  as  perilous  to  ourselves. 

The  theory  of  our  government  awards  to  the  individual  the  largest 
measure  of  political  trust  consistent  with  the  public  safety.  It  declares 
that  “governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed.”  Consistency,  therefore,,  requires  that 
emancipation  should  be  followed  by  the  right  of  suffrage,  for  equality  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  the  American  constitution. 

In  the  same  address  the  governor  gave  expression  to  his 
broad  democracy,  thus: 

Let  it  be  our  boast  and  pride  that  we  fear  nothing  so  much  as  ignor- 
ance and  artificial  distinctions  between  man  and  man.  Let  us  establish 
our  power  firmly  upon  the  foundations  of  intelligence  and  liberal  ideas, 
making  manhood  our  only  title  of  nobility,  and  believing  in  nothing  so 
hopefully  as  an  educated  public  opinion. 

His  devotion  to  the  cause  of  national  honesty  and  good 
faith  illumines  the  same  address.  After  denouncing  every- 
thing that  looked  towards  repudiation  of  the  national  debt, 
he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payment. 
He  said: 

Disclaiming  to  represent  the  opinions  of  others,  I would  urge  the 
authoritative  announcement  of  some  definite  time  when  such  resumption 
shall  take  place.  Let  the  time  be  fixed,  with  the  idea  that  the  earliest 
possible  moment  will  best  secure  a healthful  condition  of  our  finances.  I 
am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  such  a policy  would  tend  to  realize  in  our 
circulation  the  perfect  currency,  in  which  notes  could  be  exchanged  for 
coin  and  would  command  equal  respect  in  the  markets. 

Meanwhile  the  public  service  should  be  distinguished  for  the  most 
rigid  economy.  The  increase  of  money  has  deluded  us  with  the  creation 
of  apparent  wealth,  and  in  the  train  of  this  delusion  have  followed  extrava- 
gance and  lavish  expenditure.  Let  us  then  refrain  from  every  outlay 
which  actual  wealth  alone  could  justify.  Economy  will  promote  the  pub- 
lic credit  better  than  the  ripest  theory.  Retrenchment  is  the  evidence  of 
an  honest  purpose  to  meet  our  obligations.  Faith  in  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  preserve  both  the  form  and  the  spirit  of  its  contracts  in- 
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violate  is  the  only  foundation  for  our  Rnancial  prosperity.  Beware  of  the 
earliest  steps  tending  to  weaken  or  impair  it. 

This  is  good  reading  now. 

Shortly  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  the 
governor  addressed  a special  message  to  the  general  assem- 
bly, in  which  he  recommended  the  resumption  of  two  of  the 
land-grants  and  the  transfer  of  the  same  to  companies  that 
would  build  the  roads  for  the  construction  of  which  the 
grants  were  made.  In  this  communication  appears  the  first 
recommendation  by  an  executive  of  Iowa  in  respect  to  rates 
of  fare  and  freight  on  railroads.  He  said: 

Whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  the  State  over  railroad  corporations 
already  formed  and  grants  already  ceded,  it  is  plain  that  in  the  disposition 
of  those  which  may  hereafter  revert  to  the  State  regulations  may  be  im- 
posed for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  people  against  the  imposi- 
tions of  monopoly.  Fully  conscious  of  the  danger  of  establishing  any 
restrictions  tending  to  discourage  these  valuable  enterprises,  I am  never- 
theless persuaded  to  recommend  the  insertion  of  a clause  in  every  future 
grant  prohibiting  discrimination  in  the  arrangement  of  freight  tariffs  and 
fares  in  this  state.  While  the  people  demand  railroads  they  also  demand 
just  and  equitable  rates  of  transportation.  Reason  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  expense  of  transportation  should  be  pro  rata.  With  some 
modifications  of  this  rule  in  the  case  of  short  transfers,  it  would  work  no 
injustice,  for  it  would  simply  subject  railway  companies  to  the  same  law 
of  compensation  which  prevails  in  all  other  avenues  of  labor. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a fairer  statement  of  what  our  laws 
should  aim  at  in  respect  of  this  important  matter. 

In  the  same  message  a revision  of  the  insurance  laws  of  the 
State  was  urged,  as  was  also  legislative  action  regarding  reform 
schools  and  the  erection  of  a new  state  house.  All  of  these 
suggestions  were  favorably  considered  by  the  general  as- 
sembly. That  regarding  railroad  regulation  appears  in  all 
the  land-grant  acts  of  the  session.  In  the  senate  it  was 
known  as  the  Doud  amendment,  in  the  house  as  the  Wilson 
amendment.  The  Wilson  who  offered  the  amendment  is  our 
present  secretary  of  agriculture.  This  provision,  it  would 
seem,  gave  the  maximum  rate  law,  passed  some  years  later, 
a better  standing  in  the  courts  than  it  would  have  had  with- 
out such  safeguard.  It  reserved  to  the  general  assembly 
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the  right  to  regulate  rates  on  the  roads  of  the  companies  to 
which  grants  were  made.  The  excellent  insurance  law  we 
have  also  dates  from  that  session.  Then,  too,  the  reform 
school  was  established,  at  first  temporarily  in  the  county  of 
Henry,  while  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Independence 
was  authorized.  The  system  of  circuit  courts  was  inau- 
gurated along  with  the  short-lived  general  term  court;  the 
county  court  was  abolished;  and  provision  made  for  the 
county  judge  to  give  place  to  the  county  auditor.  Then  was 
also  enacted  the  first  statute  authorizing  cities,  towns,  and 
townships  to  tax  themselves  in  aid  of  the  construction  of 
railroads.  This  bill,  however,  the  governor  did  not  sign; 
neither  did  he  veto  it.  He  let  it  become  law  without  action 
on  his  part.  The  session  was  perhaps  the  most  prolific  in 
enduring  legislation  of  all  in  the  State’s  history,  except  those 
in  which  our  various  codes  were  enacted. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  the  governor  received  a letter 
from  the  Citizens’  Association  of  New  York,  Peter  Cooper, 
president,  which  gave  the  former  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
showing  of  the  resources,  the  capabilities,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  our  State,  which  he  did  in  a comprehensive  letter 
that  attracted  widespread  attention.  Great  numbers  of  it 
were  printed  and  circulated  in  the  eastern  states.  It  was, 
moreover,  translated  into  many  languages,  and  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe.  It  is  perhaps  not  extravagant 
to  say  that  much  of  the  large  immigration,  which  for  a few 
years  about  that  time  crowded  into  Iowa  from  other  parts  of 
our  own  country  as  well  as  from  foreign  lands,  was  due,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  this  letter. 

In  1869  Governor  Merrill  was  re-elected  by  the  largest 
majority  any  governor  of  Iowa  had  yet  had.  Toward  the  close 
of  that  year,  the  attention  of  the  governor  was  called  to  an 
advertisement  in  a paper  at  Denison  announcing  an  intended 
sale  of  school-lands  in  the  county  of  O’Brien.  The 
facts  that  this  advertisement  appeared  in  a paper  pub- 
lished at  such  a distance  from  the  county  in  which 
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the  land  lay,  that  the  sale  was  to  be  in  the  winter- 
time, and  that  the  county  had  less  than  100  people 
according  to  the  State  census  taken  the  same  year,  all 
excited  the  governor’s  suspicions.  He  accordingly  sent 
Attorney-General  O’Connor  to  look  after  the  matter  and 
prevent  the  sale  if  practicable.  That  officer  succeeded  not 
only  in  his  immediate  mission,  but  in  putting  a stop  to  simi- 
lar schemes  in  other  counties  to  get  the  school-lands  into 
private  hands  at  an  insignificant  price.  The  governor  cited 
this  instance  in  his  message  to  the  Thirteenth  General  As- 
sembly, which  convened  shortly  afterward,  and  in  that  paper 
he  recommended  that  the  school-lands  be  immediately  with- 
drawn from  market,  and  that  when  again  offered  for  sale  the 
minimum  price  should  be  |6  per  acre.  Both  measures  were 
adopted.  The  school  fund  must  be  fully  $500,000  richer  to- 
day than  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  action  thus  taken  at 
Governor  Merrill’s  urgency. 

A recommendation  in  the  same  message  brought  upon 
him  much  criticism,  some  of  it  severe  and  even  worse. 
Speaking  of  the  Soldiers’  Orphans’  Homes,  of  which  there 
were  then  three,  he  said: 

In  the  visits  I have  made  to  these  institutions  during  my  term  of  office, 
I have  become  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  cottage  plan  of  provid- 
ing for  these  children,  such  as  prevails  at  the  Davenport  home,  is  much 
preferable  to  what  I might  call,  in  contradistinction,  the  “hotel  plan,”  un- 
der which  great  numbers  of  the  children  are  congregated  together  in  a 
single  house.  This  institution,  in  order  to  realize  the  highest  conception 
of  its  usefulness,  should  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  in  character 
to  that  of  the  home  of  a well  ordered  family.  I apprehend  the  correct- 
ness of  this  position  will  be  admitted  by  all.  In  furtherance  of  this  view, 
I would  suggest  ...  a discontinuance  of  the  home  at  Glen- 
wood  at  an  early  day,  and  of  that  at  Cedar  Falls  before  the  convening  of 
the  next  general  assembly,  and  an  increase  of  the  number  of  cottages  at 
Davenport,  to  provide  not  only  for  those  coming  from  the  other  homes, 
but  also  for  diminishing  the  number  to  be  accommodated  at  each  cottage, 
as  at  present  arranged.  This  number  could,  it  is  thought,  be  reduced  with 
great  advantage  to  the  children,  and  at  little  additional  expense  to  the 
State. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  paper  the  governor  sug- 
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gested  that  the  buildings  which  would  be  abandoned  if  his 
recommendations  were  adopted  could  be  fitted  up  for  use  as 
normal  schools. 

For  these  suggestions  the  governor  was  rudely  assailed; 
he  was  said  to  be  hard-hearted,  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
children,  and  even  was  actuated  by  unworthy  motives — an 
aspersion  then,  as  now,  the  frequent  argument  of  those  who 
are  themselves  unworthy.  Nothing  came  at  that  time  of  the 
recommendation.  But  six  years  afterwards  Grovernor  Mer- 
rill had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  suggestion  carried  out 
almost  to  the  letter,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  home 
at  Glenwood  was  devoted  to  another  purpose  than  that  sug- 
gested by  him.  It  was  furthermore  his  opinion  that  the 
cottage  system  was  a better  one  for  all  institutions  except 
perhaps  those  of  a penal  character;  a view  that  met  with 
almost  ridicule  at  that  time.  But  it  has  since  been  widely 
adopted.  Many  of  the  best  alienists  have  advanced  the  idea 
that  it  is  much  better  even  for  the  care  of  the  insane  than  the 
hotel  plan;  and  when  the  hospital  at  Clarinda  was  authorized 
the  general  assembly  directed  that  it  should  be  built  on  the 
cottage  plan. 

Governor  Merrill  exercised  the  veto  power  more  fre- 
quently than  has  any  of  his  successors;  indeed  almost  as 
frequently  as  they  all.  All  of  his  vetoes — nine  in  number — 
were  in  his  second  term.  Four  of  them  were  of  bills  giving 
counties  credit  for  funds  belongin"  to  the  State  when  the 
counties  had  been  the  victims  of  safe-robbery.  The  gover- 
nor argued  that  the  measures  proposed  a discrimination 
against  the  counties  which  paid  their  State  taxes.  It  was  a 
fact,  moreover,  to  which,  however,  the  governor  did  not 
allude,  that  the  State  moneys  thus  taken  ought,  in  some  of 
the  instances  at  least,  to  have  been  paid  into  the  State  trea- 
sury before  the  robbery. 

Another  veto  was  where  an  ingenious  attempt  was  made 
to  evade  the  constitutional  limitation  as  to  the  indebtedness 
which  a school-district  may  incur,  The  town  interested  was 
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one  ■whicli  had  been  farm  lands  only  the  year  before,  and 
had  been  assessed  as  such.  Now  it  had  grown  to  have 
nearly  1,000  people.  The  bill  provided  that  when  the  di- 
rectors of  any  district  should  be  satisfied  that  the  value  of 
the  property  in  the  district  had  doubled  since  the  last  assess- 
ment the  board  might  have  an  “appraisement”  made  of  such 
property.  When  the  amount  of  the  appraisement  was  ascer- 
tained the  district  could  borrow  up  to  5 per  cent  of  that 
amount.  No  provision  was  made  for  any  taxation  under  the 
appraisement.  It  was  to  be  a basis  for  borrowing  only. 
The  taxation  for  payment  of  interest  and  principal  would 
have  been  on  an  entirely  different  basis.  The  bill  was,  in 
the  governor’s  judgment,  palpably  unconstitutional.  It  was 
doubtless  well  for  all  parties  that  the  bill  failed;  had  it  been 
approved,  the  town  could  have  repudiated  the  bonds;  and 
the  attempt  to  repudiate  would  have  been  strong  when  the 
pressure  of  the  panic  of  1873  was  upon  the  people;  and  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  district  as  such  to 
stop  the  payment  of  the  bonds  and  interest,  for  any  elector 
could  have  done  it.  A bill  passed  at  the  same  session  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a new  county  out  of  the 
twelve  northern  townships  of  the  county  of  Kossuth,  to 
which  new  county  the  name  of  Crocker  was  given.  This  bill 
the  governor  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  the  proposed 
county  would  have  a smaller  area  than  432  square  miles, 
and  was  disposed  to  veto  it;  but  the  attorney-general  in- 
clined to  think  the  bill  was  not  violation  of  the  fundamental 
law,  and  the  governor  reluctantly  signed  the  bill  on  the  last 
day  on  which  he  could  act  upon  it.  A few  months  after- 
wards, the  supreme  court  held  the  act  void  on  the  very 
ground  of  the  governor’s  doubt. 

The  governor  gave  close  attention  to  the  institutions  of 
the  State,  repeatedly  visiting  them  and  acquainting  himself 
with  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted.  He  caused 
flogging  to  be  abolished  at  the  penitentiary,  and  got  the 
warden  to  re-establish  a Sunday-school  at  that  prison.  Some 
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abuses  in  the  matter  of  the  disposition  of  refuse  were  also 
corrected.  It  was  because  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  institutions  that  he  was  induced  to  make 
the  recommendations  he  did  in  respect  of  the  Soldiers’  Or- 
phans’ Home.  In  his  first  term  the  legislature  took  steps 
towards  beginning  the  construction  of  the  new  capitol.  In 
the  second  session  the  work  was  ordered  begun.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1870,  the  governor  held  the  plow  (not  a new  thing  to 
him ) as  he  broke  the  ground  for  the  edifice.  It  was  about 
where  the  west  portico  is  now.  On  the  23d  of  November, 
1871,  Governor  Merrill  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
building,  in  the  presence  of  a large  crowd  of  spectators. 
The  day  being  unusually  cold  for  the  time  of  year,  adjourn- 
ment was  had  to  the  old  building,  where  the  governor  de- 
livered an  address,  which  briefiy  reviewed  the  history  of  the 
Territory  and  State,  and  told  of  the  different  capitols  they 
had  had.  It  was  a paper  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and 
brought  to  the  governor  many  compliments,  because  of  both 
its  matter  and  its  style. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  Governor  Merrill’s 
useful  administration  was  the  reunion  of  the  soldiers  of 
Iowa,  which  occurred  on  the  31st  of  August  and  the  1st  of 
September,  1870.  This  was  a pet  project  of  the  governor’s. 
In  furtherance  of  it  he  corresponded  with  the  several  rail- 
road companies  doing  business  in  the  State,  and  visited  their 
offices  in  person.  Before  the  Thirteenth  General  Assembly 
met,  the  governor  had  secured  the  consent  of  all  the  mana- 
gers to  carry  to  Des  Moines  the  enlisted  men  of  the  soldiers 
of  Iowa,  resident  in  the  State,  without  charge.  The  legisla- 
ture, at  the  governor's  solicitation,  appropriated  $15,000  and 
the  city  of  Des  Moines  $5,000,  for  the  expenses  of  the  re- 
union. After  the  Thirteenth  General  Assembly  adjourned, 
several  of  the  railroad  companies  tried  to  recede  from  their 
agreement  as  to  transporting  the  soldiers,  but  the  governor 
held  them  to  it,  although  he  had  to  make  one  or  two  trips 
to  Chicago  to  do  so,  and  even  some  of  the  companies  had  to 
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be  persuaded  for  a third  time  to  make  the  promise  of  free 
transportation.  The  event  eclipsed  all  expectation.  Im- 
mense trainloads  of  men  came  to  Des  Moines  in  passenger 
coaches  and  box  cars,  inside  and  on  top.  It  was  indeed  lit- 
tle short  of  the  miraculous  that  not  an  accident  occurred  on 
the  way,  coming  or  going,  or  at  the  encampment,  to  mar 
the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  The  arrangements  for  feeding 
the  assembled  thousands  were  of  the  most  complete  charac- 
ter. In  this  the  governor  was  ably  assisted  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Shaw,  who  was  afterwards  in  charge  of  our  centennial 
exhibit  and  of  the  Columbian  exhibit  of  Colorado;  General 
Ed  Wright,  the  secretary  of  state;  Major  Samuel  E.  Ran- 
kin, then  treasurer;  Colonel  Carpenter,  then  register  of  the 
state  land  office;  and  General  Baker,  the  adjutant-general. 
Governor  Merrill  had  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  success  of  the 
affair.  It  had  been  his  device  alone.  Hardly  one  of  the 
men  then  prominent  in  state  affairs  to  whom  he  spoke  gave 
him  any  encouragement  whatever  in  the  undertaking;  but  it 
was  not  in  Governor  Merrill  to  retreat  after  having  made  a 
start. 

Governor  Merrill  put  a final  stop  to  the  diversion  of  swamp 
land  funds,  of  which  diversion  there  was  yet  more  or  less 
when  he  entered  upon  the  governorship.  He  was  repeatedly 
urged  to  waive  the  strictness  of  the  law  in  favor  of  claimants 
for  those  funds,  but  he  was  immovable  and  gave  all  to  un- 
derstand that  the  funds  which  came  into  his  hands  as  indem- 
nity for  swamp  lands  sold  must  go  through  the  state 
treasury  to  the  counties  interested,  so  that  they  could  make 
settlement  with  the  claimants  of  the  funds. 

Governor  Merrill  was  firm  to  follow  the  path  of  duty  as 
he  saw  it.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  of  1868 
the  parties  in  charge  of  the  railroad  enterprises  then  pro- 
jected in  the  State  were  disposed  to  insist  that  the  proviso 
reserving  to  the  general  assembly  the  right  to  regulate  rates 
of  fare  and  freight  on  their  lines  should  be  repealed  before 
they  would  put  any  money  into  projects.  The  desire  for 
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railroad  facilities  in  the  yet  unsupplied  part  of  the  State  was 
so  great  that  a formidable  movement  was  set  on  foot  to  in- 
duce the  governor  to  call  a session  of  the  general  assembly 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  obnoxious  proviso  stricken 
from  the  statute  book.  When  the  clamor  got  to  be  pretty 
loud,  the  governor  announced  that  he  would  not  in  any 
event  call  the  legislature  together  unless  he  was  fully  assured 
that  a majority  of  the  members  would  vote  for  the  repeal. 
He,  however,  gave  no  assurances  that  he  would  even  then. 
It  was  subsequently  claimed  that  the  majority  of  pledges 
had  been  obtained,  and  the  governor  was  called  upon  to 
convene  the  general  assembly  in  accordance,  it  was  con- 
tended, with  his  promise.  But  the  governor  was  now  satis- 
fied that  there  was  no  emergency  to  justify  the  expense  of 
an  extra  session,  and  he  refused  to  issue  the  call.  His 
course  was  criticised  for  a time,  but  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  railroad  builders  were  about  as  anxious  to  construct  the 
roads  as  the  people  were  to  have  them  built.  When  the 
legislature  next  met,  there  was  no  step  taken  to  repeal  the 
reservation  clause.  On  the  contrary  it  was  put  into  the  act 
of  that  legislature  amendatory  of  the  act  authorizing  town- 
ships, cities,  and  towns  to  tax  themselves  to  aid  in  the 
building  of  railroads. 

Another  instance  of  Grovernor  Merrill’s  manly  firmness 
may  be  cited;  During  the  campaign  of  1869,  when  he  was 
candidate  for  re-election,  resolutions  were  passed  at  one  or 
more  meetings  held  in  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State  that 
were  especially  affected  by  a decision  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States  to  the  effect  that  they  must  pay  certain 
bonds  issued  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  building  of 
railroads  in  such  counties.  Many  of  the  counties,  and  some 
of  the  cities  as  well,  had,  in  the  flush  times  of  the  50’s,  is- 
sued their  obligations  for  the  purpose  indicated,  in  order  to 
hasten  the  construction  of  railroads.  The  supreme  court  of 
the  State  had  at  first  sustained  the  legality  of  such  issues,  on 
the  strength  of  which  decisions  the  bonds  had  been  market- 
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This  beaiitifvil  residence,  which  passed  into  other  hands  years  ago,  fronts  south  on  Pleasant 
street,  a few  doors  west  of  the  home  of  the  late  .Judge  George  G.  Wright. 
Ex-Lieut.  Gov.  B.  F.  Gue  lived  in  the  next  house  west. 
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ed,  and  the  holders  got  the  proceeds.  In  some  instances, 
that  was  all  that  was  done  in  the  business.  The  operators 
got  what  they  were  after,  and  did  not  go  on  with  their  en- 
terprises. In  respect  of  those  projects  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  intended  to  push  them,  the  financial  panic 
of  1857  prevented  their  getting  the  money  with  which  to  go 
ahead.  But  the  interest  on  the  county  and  city  bonds  came 
due  and  had  to  be  met,  as  the  principal  would  in  due  time. 
The  communities  that  had  thus  loaned  their  credit  were  in- 
dignant that  they  should  be  called  to  pay  out  money  and 
have  no  return  for  the  outlay.  Accordingly,  proceedings 
were  instituted  in  the  courts  to  enjoin  the  paying  of  the 
bonds,  with  the  result  to  obtain  from  our  supreme  court 
another  decision  overruling  the  former  one,  and  declaring 
the  bonds  void.  On  appeal,  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  reversed  this  decision  as  to  bonds  issued  while  the 
first  decision  of  our  court  was  held  to  be  the  correct  rule, 
the  higher  court  holding  that  the  buyers  of  the  obligations 
were  justified  in  accepting  that  first  decision  as  the  law,  and 
in  investing  their  money  in  the  securities  to  which  that  ruling 
gave  currency.  At  the  meetings  referred  to  resolutions  were 
passed  denouncing  this  decision,  and  demanding  that  the 
State  authorities  take  steps  to  resist  any  attempt  to  enforce 
the  order  of  the  court.  Candidates  for  the  governorship  and 
other  offices  were  called  upon  to  pledge  themselves  to  such 
resistance. 

Governor  Merrill’s  opponent  made  such  pledge,  of  which 
the  governor  was  duly  advised.  But  his  answer  to  the  de- 
mand was  decisive  to  the  effect  that  the  power  of  the  State 
should  not  be  used,  with  his  consent,  for  any  such  purpose, 
and  that  those  who  supported  him  for  re-election  must  do 
so  with  that  understanding. 

When  Samuel  Merrill  became  governor  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  governor  of  Iowa  must 
give  practically  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office. 
He  accordingly  made  the  seat  of  government  his  residence. 
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turning  over  the  management  of  his  extensive  interests  to 
others,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  de- 
termination to  make  that  his  business  while  he  held  the  gov- 
ernorship. It  thus  happened  that  he  was  the  first  executive 
of  the  State  to  make  the  capital  his  home  during  his  term  of 
office.  Just  before  the  convening  of  the  Thirteenth  General 
Assembly,  Governor  and  Mrs.  Merrill  gave  a public  recep- 
tion, the  first  gubernatorial  reception,  it  is  believed,  in  the 
history  of  the  State. 

Upon  retiring  from  office  Governor  Merrill  embarked  in 
the  banking  business  and  became  president  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Citizens  National  bank  at  Des  Moines,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  for  many  years.  He  gave  much  of  his  attention 
to  matters  of  general  financial  concern.  At  a meeting  of 
bankers  of  the  country  held  at  Chicago  he  advanced  the  idea 
that  the  amount  received  by  the  government  from  taxes  on 
deposits  should  be  held  as  a general  fund  to  secure  deposi- 
tors in  those  banks.  This  idea  has  been  revived  of  late 
years  and  found  many  advocates,  especially  during  the  pe- 
riod of  depression  in  the  last  decade. 

About  a dozen  years  ago  he  removed  to  California,  mak- 
ing his  home  at  Los  Angeles,  where  he  passed  away  on  the 
31st  of  August,  1S99.  His  remains  were  brought  to  Des 
Moines,  where  they  lay  in  state  at  the  capitol,  thence  they  were 
conveyed  to  Plymouth  church  where  the  funeral  services 
were  held,  and  thence  to  Woodland. 

No  more  faithful  or  conscientious  governor  has  the  State 
known.  He  aimed  in  all  things  to  do  his  duty  as  he  saw  it. 
His  aim  in  public  position  may  be  expressed  in  his  own 
words  used  at  the  close  of  his  address  at  the  laying  of  the 
corner-stone  of  the  capitol: 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  to  the  extent  of  our  power  we  securely  fashion  the 
fabric  of  the  commonwealth,  that  freedom  and  equality,  justice,  intelli- 
gence, and  public  virtue  shall  ever  be  its  characteristics;  that  ours  shall 
not  be  a 

Land  to  hastening  ills  a prey 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay. 
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but  one  whose  material  triumphs,  while  enriching  the  whole,  shall  yet  not 
impoverish  any;  and  that  the  laws  to  be  promulgated  from  the  edifice 
soon  to  crown  this  fair  height,  while  looking  to  the  suppression  of  crime, 
the  removal  of  poverty,  and  the  dissipation  of  their  causes,  shall  ever  tend 
to  the  true  object  of  righteous  legislation — the  greatest  good  of  all  the 
people. 

Well  will  it  be  for  the  commonwealth  if  she  shall  always 
have  in  her  first  executive  oflBce  a man  as  conscientious  in 
the  performance  of  duty,  and  as  zealous  for  the  honor  of 
Iowa,  as  her  seventh  governor. 

Governor  Merrill  was  married  three  times.  His  first 
wife,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  1847,  died  fourteen  months 
after  marriage.  He  was  married  in  1851  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
D.  Hill,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  children,  and  the  Mrs. 
Merrill  whom  the  people  of  Iowa  knew  and  loved.  She 
passed  away  several  years  ago.  The  governor’s  last  wife 
was  a resident  of  California,  which  is  yet  her  home.  Two 
children  survive  their  parents — Harriet  (Mrs.  John  Craig), 
and  Jeremiah  H.,  both  of  whom  are  living  in  Rialto,  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Jeremiah  Merrill,  an  older  brother,  still  lives 
at  Des  Moines.  A yet  older  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  P.  Files, 
survives  at  Gorham,  Maine. 


Op  the  people  of  the  country  I ought  to  carry  away  a 
most  favorable  impression,  if  such  an  impression  could  be 
produced  by  unwearied  endeavors,  with  apparently  no  motive 
but  simple  benevolence  to  make  our  stay  agreeable.  The 
American  minister,  Gen.  A.  C.  Dodge  [of  Iowa] , is  very  atten- 
tive to  the  convenience  of  his  countrymen,  and  a great  favorite 
with  such  of  them  as  come  to  Madrid.  He  is  on  excellent  terms 
also  with  the  people  of  the  country,  and  has  done  what  I 
think  few  of  his  predecessors  have  taken  the  trouble  to  do — 
acquired  their  language. — JV.  C.  Bryant's  Letters  from 
Spain,  1858. 
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BY  FEAMK  I.  HEBKIOTT,  PH.  D. 

Although  the  State  of  Iowa  was  carved  out  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase  her  tax  laws  have  their  origin  not  in  the 
civil  laws  of  Louisiana  but  in  the  ordinances  and  laws  en- 
acted by  the  territorial  councils  and  legislatures  of  the  states 
created  out  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory.  When  people 
began  to  move  westward  in  the  thirties  and  the  institutions 
of  government  became  necessary  in  the  communities  set- 
tling on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  congress  in  1834 
added  Iowa  to  the  territory  of  Michigan.  In  1836  Wis- 
consin with  Iowa  included  was  made  a territory.  Two 
years  later  congress  gave  Iowa,  with  a population  of  22,000, 
a separate  territorial  government,  the  act  providing  therefor 
going  into  effect  July  3,  1838.  In  November  following  a 
legislature  was  convened  at  the  city  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  and 
a body  of  laws  was  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  new  territory.  Among  the  statutes  enacted  was  an 
“Act  for  Assessing  and  Collecting  County  Revenue”  ap- 
proved January  24,  1839.*  This  statute  was  a re-enactment 
almost  verbatim  of  the  revenue  law  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  Wisconsin  just  a year  previous. f With  truth  it  might 
very  properly  be  said  that  the  Wisconsin  act  of  1838  was 
an  Iowa  act  as  the  Wisconsin  legislature  held  its  winter  ses- 
sion of  1837-1838  and  its  special  session  of  June,  1838,  in 
Burlington,  Iowa.  But  these  laws  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
were  re-enactments  with  some  modifications  of  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  in  force  at  the  time  the 
affairs  of  both  territories  were  brought  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  government  of  Michigan. 

Among  the  “privileges  and  immunities”  to  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Iowa  were  “entitled”  by  tradition  if  not  in 

* Laws  of  Iowa  1838-1839  (reprint  of  1900)  p.  427  et  seq. 

t Laws  of  Wisconsin  1837-1838,  No.  68  “An  Act  for  Assessing  and  Collecting  County 
Eevenne”  approved  January .18, 1838. 
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fact  when  congress  annexed  the  territory  to  Michigan  in 
1834  were  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1792  respecting  the 
manner  of  raising  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  county 
government  in  the  old  Northwest  Territory  of  which  the 
following  are  of  special  significance  and  interest: 

“ That  the  sums  which  shall  from  time  to  time  be  allowed 
by  the  legislature  and  laid  on  the  counties  for  the  purposes 
aforesaid  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  or  districts  within  the  respective  counties  by 
commissioners  . . . [who]  shall  have  special  respect 

to  wealth  and  numbers  and  may  direct  the  whole  assessment 
to  be  made  in  money  or  specific  articles  most  agreeable  with 
the  necessity  of  the  public  and  the  convenience  of  the  peo- 
ple. And  the  better  to  enable  the  commissioners  to  make 
such  apportionment  consistent  with  equity  and  the  abilities 
of  the  people  they  are  hereby  empowered  to  take  a list”  of 
persons  and  all  “species  of  property  which  may  be  in  the 
county  and  ought  to  affect  the  apportionment.”* 

The  assessment  of  persons  and  corporations  for  taxation) 
in  a manner  “most  agreeable  with  the  necessity  of  the- 
public  and  the  convenience  of  the  people”  so  that 
the  apportionment  of  the  public  burdens  shall  be  “con- 
sistent with  equity  and  the  abilities  of  the  people”  is 
the  ideal  rule  for  the  apportionment  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining government  among  its  citizens  toward  which  schol- 
astic research  and  practical  legislative  reforms  have  in 
recent  years  been  universally  and  steadily  advancing. 

I. 

Prior  to  1834  Michigan  had  entered  upon  that  period  of 
industrial  expansion  and  commercial  speculation  which  made 
the  decade  from  1830  to  1840  so  notable  in  the  annals  of 
the  United  States.  The  creation  of  banks  and  the  incorpora- 
tion of  industrial  or  business  companies  had  become  a large 

* See  Laws  passed  in  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio 
river  from  July  to  December,  1792,  Chapter  III,  Section  2. 

VoL.  V.— 23. 
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part  of  the  legislative  business  by  the  time  Iowa  was 
annexed.*  The  number  of  corporate  enterprises  and  their 
importance  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  times  had  become  so 
noteworthy  that  the  legislators  of  the  territory  were  forced 
to  consider  the  matter  of  their  assessment  for  taxation;  and 
in  the  revision  of  the  laws  in  1833  are  to  be  found  the  first 
definite  provisions  for  the  taxation  of  corporations.  The 
statute  was  entitled  “An  Act  to  Provide  for  the  Assessment 
and  Collection  of  Township  and  County  Taxes”  and  took 
efPect  on  April  22,  1833. -j- 

By  its  provisions  taxes  were  to  be  “assessed,  levied,  and 
paid  . . . upon  a valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate, 

including  property  and  stock  in  any  bank,  insurance  com- 
pany, or  other  incorporation”.  (Sec.  1),  Assessors  were  di- 
rected to  make  out  and  return  between  April  15th  and  May 
1st,  a “list  or  schedule  of  all  the  taxable  property”  in  their 
respective  districts.  Upon  the  completion  of  their  schedules 
assessors  of  the  townships  met  and  “jointly”  fixed  the  val- 
uations of  the  properties  reported.  In  case  objections  were 
filed  and  affidavits  were  made  as  to  the  value  of  any  person’s 
property  the  assessors  were  required  to  assess  the  value  at 
the  amount  sworn  to,  (Sec.  2).  Respecting  the  method  of 
assessing  corporations.  Section  3 provided: 

Whenever  the  assessors  shall  apply  to  the  president  of  any  banking,  or 
other  incorporated  company,  to  make  an  assessment  of  the  property  and 
stock  therein,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  president,  forthwith  to  furnish 
the  assessors  so  applying,  with  a schedule  of  the  stock,  property  and 
effects,  belonging  to  such  company  that  the  same  may  be  included  in 
their  assessment  roll. 

Two  provisos  were  attached  to  the  above,  both  of  which 
necessarily  reduced  greatly  the  productiveness  of  the  law  as 
a tax  measure:  First,  no  stock  or  property  of  a bank  or 
corporation  could  be  assessed  unless  the  owner  thereof  was 
a citizen  of  the  territory  of  Michigan  at  the  time  the  asses- 

* See  Cooley’s  Michigan,  p.  260,  et  seq. 

t See  Laws  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  condensed,  arranged  and  passed  by  the 
Fifth  Legislative  Council,  1833,  p.  88. 
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■sors  made  their  returns ; Second,  the  stock  or  property  could 
only  be  taxed  “in  the  township  in  which  the  person  or  per- 
sons owning  the  same”  resided.  The  law  was  vague  as  to 
the  assessor’s  powers  and  the  property  subject  to  taxation. 
The  inference  from  the  provisos  seems  clear  that  the  asses- 
sor could  demand  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  stockhold- 
ers. It  would  appear  on  reading  all  three  sections  together 
that  both  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
were  assessable  and  the  property  and  stock  reported  by  the 
president  of  the  corporation.  Finally  it  is  to  be  noted,  the 
president  of  the  corporation  did  not  place  a value  on  the 
corporate  stock  or  property;  neither  did  the  assessor  to 
whom  the  schedule  was  given;  the  valuation  was  made  by 
the  entire  assessorial  body  of  the  county  in  joint  session. 

In  February,  1831,  the  legislature  of  Michigan  passed  an 
act  which  in  many  respects  was  extraordinary.  Although 
its  title  was  general  its  provisions  applied  solely  to  the  five 
counties  comprising  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  Michilimac- 
kinac,  Chippewa,  Brown,  Iowa  and  Crawford.  In  these 
counties  a county  assessor  with  assistants  was  substituted  for 
the  township  assessors  who  were  continued  in  the  territory 
to  the  east  of  the  lake;  and  an  entirely  new  and  more  elab- 
orate classification  or  schedule  of  taxable  property  was  pro- 
vided for  the  assessors.  Among  the  classes  of  property 
subject  to  taxation  “stocks  in  any  incorporated  company” 
were  included  but  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1833, 
previously  noted  were  .omitted.*  The  reason  for  the  omis- 
sion is  not  apparent  unless  the  legislature  deemed  the 
amount  of  taxable  corporate  property  in  Wisconsin  not  of 
enough  importance  at  that  time  to  require  it  to  be  listed  in 
the  manner  pursued  in  Michigan.  The  act  of  1833  however 
was  applicable  to  Iowa  when  it  came  under  the  legislature 
of  Michigan  in  1834. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act  just  referred  to  a mem- 

* See  Territorial  Laws  of  Michigan,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1270.  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  a county  assessor  and  for  other  purposes.”  Approved  Feb.  21, 1834. 
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ber  of  tlie  legislative  council  from  Wisconsin  secured  the 
passage  of  a bill  which  placed  a tax  on  “all  monied  or  stock 
corporations  deriving  an  income  or  profit  from  their  capital 
or  otherwise”,  such  corporations  were  to  be  subject  to  “the 
same  rate  of  taxation  as  other  real  and  personal  estate.”  The 
proceeds  of  this  tax  were  to  be  set  apart  exclusively  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  school  fund,  but  the  bill  was  vetoed 
by  the  governor  on  the  ground  that  it  would  result  in  double 
taxation — a reason  which,  as  was  pointed  out  at  the  time, 
had  little  to  support  it  in  view  of  the  provision  of  the  bill 
that  such  corporations  should  pay  the  same  rates  of  taxes  as 
other  property.* * * § 

When  Wisconsin,  with  Iowa,  was  cut  off  from  Michigan 
in  1836  and  given  a separate  territorial  government  the  new 
legislature  adopted  without  a change  the  revenue  law  of 
1833. f At  the  legislative  session  at  Burlington  in  1837- 
1838  a new  revenue  law  was  drafted  and  approved  which 
was,  as  already  stated,  adopted  with  almost  no  alteration  a 
year  later  by  the  first  territorial  legislature  of  Iowa. 

During  the  overlordship  of  Michigan  and  of  Wisconsin, 
the  revenue  laws  of  the  respective  territorial  governments 
were  but  little  executed  in  the  counties  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi up  until  1838.  It  is  probable  that  no  taxes  of  any 
kind  were  collected  in  Iowa  prior  to  1831. § From  1831  to 
1838  there  began  to  be  the  forms  and  semblance  of  local 
government  but  the  authorities  of  Michigan  and  of  Wiscon- 

* See  M.  B.  Hammond’s  “Financial  History  of  Wisconsin  Territory”  in  Proceed- 
ings of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  41st  Annual  Meeting,  1893,  pp.  139 — 

140. 

t See  Laws  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  1836,  No.  16,  p.  43. 

X See  Laws  of  Wisconsin  Territory,  1837 — 1838,  No.  68,  "An  Act  for  Assessing  and 
Collecting  County  Revenue”  pp.  213  et  seq. 

§ Mr.  F.  H.  Noble  in  his  Taxation  in  Iowa,  p.  9,  asserts  positively  that  “No 
taxes  were  collected”  prior  to  1834,  basing  his  statement  partly  upon  a letter  to  him 
of  the  late  Senator  George  W.  Jones,  the  first  territorial  delegate  of  Wisconsin  to 
Congress,  and  partly  on  original  investigations  of  early  county  records.  Professor 
Jesse  Macy’s  account  of  the  beginnings  of  government  in  Iowa,  tends  strongly  to  con- 
firm Mr.  Noble’s  statement.  Seethe  interesting  account  of  first  murder  trial  in  Du- 
buque in  1834  and  the  method  of  raising  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  trial  in 
“Institutional  Beginnings  in  a Western  State,”  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science,  (.Johns  Hopljins  University)  second  series,  pp.  349—350. 
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sin  territories  were  so  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
in  counties  of  Iowa  that  lack  of  effective  government  and 
protection  to  life  and  property  was  the  great  cause  of  com- 
plaint which  brought  together  the  convention  at  Burlington, 
November  6,  1837,  for  the  purpose  of  memorializing  con- 
gress to  authorize  the  establishment  of  a separate  territorial 
government  for  Iowa.* * * § 

II. 

The  “Act  for  Assessing  and  Collecting  County  Revenue” 
in  the  new  territory  approved  January  24,  1839,  refers  but 
twice  to  “Corporations”  as  subject  to  assessment  for  taxation 
and  then  simply  in  connection  with  a license  tax.  The 
board  of  county  commissioners  were  authorized  and  directed 
to  “assess”  and  exact  from  every  “merchant,  storekeeper, 
peddler,  company  or  corporation,”  an  annual  license  fee  of 
|10  to  $50,  before  granting  the  privilege  of  vending  at 
private  sale  any  wares  or  goods. f This  fee  was  our  modern 
license  tax  pure  and  simple.  If  any  such  corporation  re- 
tailed “spiritous  liquors  and  foreign  and  domestic  groceries 
by  a less  quantity  than  a gallon  to  be  drank  in  and  about 
the  house  where  such  liquors  are  retailed”  the  commission- 
ers were  directed  to  levy  a tax  “on  each  license” 
of  $100  in  incorporated  towns  and  of  $50  in  un- 
incorporated towns;  and  if  the  company  pursued  a gen- 
eral merchandising  business  the  tax  on  the  license  was  from 
$10  to  $50  at  the  discretion  of  the  board.§  This  “tax  on 
licenses”  as  it  was  called,  as  well  as  the  license  fee  exacted 
as  prerequisite  to  the  conduct  of  all  business  was  not  in 
any  sense  a corporation  tax.  The  law  did  not  differentiate 
corporations  from  private  citizens  in  levying  the  tax  or  fee. 
Aside  from  those  two  license  exactions  corporations  went 

* See  A.  E.  Fulton’s  Sketches  of  the  Northwest,  pp.  148— 153;  See  also  Professor 
Macy’s  Institutional  Beginnings.  Ibid  p.  351. 

t See  Laws  of  Iowa,  1838—1839,  p.  444,  sec.  44  and  p.  446,  sec.  47. 

I Ibid,  p.  428,  sec.  1. 

§ Ibid. 
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untaxed  in  the  first  years  of  Iowa’s  territorial  government 
unless  they  were  taxed  under  the  general  provisions  of  the 
act  making  all  property  real  and  personal  subject  to  assess- 
ment. In  some  of  the  acts  creating  corporations  there  occur 
provisions  which  declare  that  shares  of  stock  therein  shall 
be  considered  “personal  property”.*  The  provision  was 
probably  included  in  order  to  insure  greater  ease  in  the 
transfer  and  sale  of  shares.  Yet  it,  theoretically  at  least, 
brought  the  stock  of  the  particular  company  within  the 
scope  of  the  revenue  law. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  the  legislature  of  Wiscon- 
sin after  adopting  the  Michigan  law  of  1833  as  we  have 
seen,  should  have  omitted  all  the  provisions  relative  to 
assessing  corporations  in  the  law  which  was  passed  at  Bur- 
lington in  1838. f It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Iowa 
legislature  when  they  re-enacted  the  law  of  1838  did  not 
contemplate  the  taxation  of  much  else  besides  real  property. 
Personal  property  is  declared  to  be  subject  to  assessment  but 
only  once  is  the  term  used  in  the  entire  act.  There  are  no  speci- 
fications whatever  as  to  what  shall  be  included  in  the  assess- 
ment of  personal  property.  All  of  the  schedules  for  listing 
property  and  the  processes  for  enforcing  the  collection  of 
taxes  relate  to  real  estate.  As  for  corporations  there  probably 
were  not  many  authorized  to  do  business  at  the  time  the  rev- 
enue act  of  1839  was  under  discussion.  Prior  to  July  4,  1838, 
the  legislatures  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  had  created  by 

* Ibid,  p.  245,  sec.  2 of  Acts  Incorporating  the  Bloomington  and  Cedar  River  Canal 
Company. 

t A partial  explanation  of  the  marked  change  in  the  character  of  the  revenue 
laws  of  1837 — ’38  noticed  above  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  resolution  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin legislature  on  December  29,  1837,  when  a committee  was  appointed  to  make  a se- 
lection of  the  laws  of  Michigan  for  publication  (Acts  of  Legislature  of  Wisconsin 
1837 — ’38,  p.  329).  The  reason  for  this  resolution  was  that  the  “Revised  Statutes”  of 
1833  and  the  session  laws  of  1834f  of  1834— ’35  and  of  1835  were  so  scarce  west  of  the 
lake  at  that  time,  that  “not  only  the  people,  but  the  lawyers,  judges  and  legislators 
were  unable  to  obtain  copies  of  the  laws  by  which  they  were  to  govern  or  to  be 
governed.”  Judge  Charles  Mason  of  Burlington  (afterwards  the  chief  justice  of  the 
territorial  supreme  court  of  Iowa  and  the  author  of  the  Iowa  Code  of  1851)  on  No- 
vember 21, 1838,  in  writing  the  secretary  of  Wisconsin  territory  explaining  the  failure 
of  the  printer  to  furnish  the  copies  contracted  for,  ascribes  it  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  printer,  Mr.  James  G.  Edwards,  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  a copy  of  the  printed 
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by  special  acts  only  four  corporations  whose  charters  indicated 
that  they  were  organized  to  do  business  in  Iowa.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  specific  mention  of  corporations  was  omitted  in 
the  revenue  law  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  come  to  Iowa 
and  promote  the  industrial  growth  of  the  new  territory. 
Twenty  years  later,  when  the  laws  were  revised  we  shall  find 
that  the  legislators  omitted  railroads  from  the  revenue  law 
for  such  a reason. 

In  1840  the  tax  laws  were  quite  generally  overhauled 
and  re-written  but  no  material  changes  were  made  so  far  as 
corporations  were  concerned.* * * * §  Meantime  population  was 
rapidly  increasing  and  the  legislature  was  active  in  grant- 
ing articles  of  incorporation  and  corporate  enterprises  began 
to  play  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  the  people.  The  fact 
is  slightly  preceptible  in  the  “Revised  Statutes”  of  1843, 
“All  bodies  corporate  and  political”  were  made  subject  to 
taxation.  “All  capital”  employed  in  merchandizing  or  by 
money  lenders  or  exchange  brokers  was  to  be  included  in 
the  tax  lists. f At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  it  was 
provided  that  “all  the  machinery  of  a corporation”  should 
be  assessed  in  the  locality  where  the  same  was  located;|;  and 
that  assessors  should  include  “stocks  in  any  corporation  or  asso- 
ciation” in  the  returns  of  personal  property. § These  specific 
enactments  in  1843  and  1844  justifiy  the  observations  pre- 
viously made  concerning  the  law  of  1839. 

To  what  extent  the  taxation  of  corporations  was  discussed 

laws,  (See  Mr.  Theodore  Leo  Cole's  article  ou  “A  Rare  Wisconsin  Book”  in  Collecti- 
ons of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  Vol.  XII,  pp.  383 — 389).  Under  such 
circumstances  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  naturally  powerfully  influenced 
by  recollections  of  the  laws  and  practices  in  the  states  from  which  they  had  migrat- 
ed. In  the  Wisconsin  legislature  of  1836  there  were  fourteen  out  of  the  thirty-nine 
members  from  southern  states.  The  proportion  was  probably  not  much  changed 
when  it  convened  at  Burlington  (See  Report  of  Wisconsin  Tax  Commission  (1898)  p. 
21).  Those  desirious  of  pursuing  this  subject  farther  will  find  some  interesting  com- 
ments and  notes  in  Professor  Macy’s  “Institutional  Beginnings”  already  referred  to. 
Ibid  pp.  364—365. 

* Laws  of  Iowa,  1840,  chapter  70. 

t Revised  Statutes,  1843,  chapter  132,  section  1. 

t Laws  of  Iowa,  1844,  chapter  21,  section  13. 

§ Ibid,  section  17. 
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in  the  constitutional  conventions  of  1844  and  1846  it  is  not 
now  possible  to  say  as  no  complete  record  of  the  debates  has 
been  preserved.  In  the  first  convention  the  committee  on 
State  Revenues  submitted  a proposed  section  to  the  consti- 
tution in  which  “stocks”  were  included  in  the  list  of  proper- 
ties made  subject  to  taxation  * but  the  section  was  neglected 
and  the  entire  subject  of  taxes  was  omitted  from  the  draft 
submitted  to  the  people.  The  constitution  of  1846  likewise 
made  no  mention  of  the  matter. 

The  law  of  1844  remained  unchanged  during  the  next 
three  years.  On  the  assembling  of  the  first  State  legislature 
in  1846,  Governor  James  Clarke,  the  last  territorial  govern- 
or, dwelt  at  some  length  in  his  message  to  the  new  assem- 
bly upon  the  evils  of  the  unjust  taxation  to  which  the  people 
were  then  subject.  “The  revenue  laws”,  he  declared,  “at 
present  in  existence  are  radically  defective  and  call  for 
amendment.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  under  the  territorial 
organization,  with  all  our  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
expenses  borne  by  the  general  government,  a system  of  tax- 
ation exceeded  for  severity  by  but  few  of  the  states  of  the 
union,  has  prevailed.  . . . Reform  in  this  particular  . 

. . is  imperiously  demanded. ”f  Governor  Clarke,  like 

many  of  his  successors,  aside  from  asserting  that  gross  in- 
equalities prevailed  in  the  assessments  returned  in  the  sev- 
eral taxing  districts  and  that  intangible  personal  property 
escaped  from  taxation,  a fact  of  commonplace  notoriety  since 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  voiced  a 
widespread  complaint  but  did  not  particularize  what  the  de- 
fects were  in  the  revenue  laws  of  the  territory  or  outline  any 
scheme  of  effective  reform.  The  legislature  in  response  to 
his  message  redrafted  the  statute  of  1844;  but  the  assess- 
ment of  corporations  did  not  seem  to  call  for  particular  at- 
tention apparently,  as  the  matter  is  practically  ignored  in  the 


* See  Shambaugh’s  Fragments  of  the  Debates  of  the  Constitutional  Conventions 
of  1S4I  and  1S46,  p.  122. 

t See  Journal  of  Iowa  House  of  Representatives,  1846,  p.  12. 
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law  approved.  The  only  provision  in  the  entire  act  that 
indicated  the  existence  of  corporations  was  the  requirement 
that  every  person  should  give  in  with  his  assessable  personal 
property  the  value  of  any  “interest  in  the  capital  stock,  un- 
divided profits  or  means  of  every  company,  incorporated  or 
unincorporated,”  owned  by  him.*  This  law  remained  un- 
changed until  the  adoption  of  the  new  code  in  1851. 

III. 

Our  review  of  the  tax  legislation  affecting  corporations 
in  Iowa  prior  to  1851  and  incidentally  of  the  conditions  of 
industry,  commerce  and  government  prevailing  during  the 
period  under  consideration  develops  several  facts  of  impor- 
tance which  we  should  notice  before  passing  on  to  the  later 
developments  of  corporation  taxes. 

Corporations  were  first  assessed  in  Iowa  between  1834 
and  1836,  if  there  were  any  to  be  assessed,  under  the  Michi- 
gan law  of  1833.  That  law  approximated  modern  legisla- 
tive enactments  with  respect  to  the  method  of  assessment, 
the  chief  accounting  officer  of  corporations  being  required 
to  return  the  lists  of  property  or  stocks  to  the  assessors.  All 
of  the  stock  or  property  was  liable  to  taxation  without  abate- 
ment on  account  of  any  indebtedness.  As  soon  as  Iowa 
acquired  independent  control  of  her  territorial  affairs  cor- 
porations as  corporations  were  apparently  relieved  from 
assessment.  The  laws  were  predominated  exclusively  by  the 
idea  that  the  property  of  an  individual  is  not  only  the  true 
test  of  the  ability  of  such  individual  to  bear  taxes  but  the 
best  means  or  basis  to  take  for  reaching  or  determining  the 
assessable  valuation  of  his  ability  when  seeking  to  place  tax 
burdens  upon  him.  Underlying  the  laws  of  1843,  1844, 
and  1847,  was  the  assumption  that  owners  of  shares  of  stock 
or  of  interests  in  corporate  enterprises  would  report  the  value 
of  their  holdings  to  the  assessors  which  would  secure  the 
taxation  of  the  corporate  property;  and  in  that  assumption 


* Laws  of  Iowa,  1847,  chapter  C,  section  10. 
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undoubtedly  we  can  in  part  account  for  the  absence  of  spe- 
cific directions  respecting  the  taxation  of  corporations  in  the 
statutes  of  Iowa  prior  to  the  code  of  1851. 

The  assumptions  of  the  law  were  of  little  effect  in  prac- 
tical application,  for  the  results  as  shown  in  the  assessors’ 
returns  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  decade  were  very 
meagre.  The  auditor  of  state  could  report  a total  value  for 
the  entire  State  of  the  stocks  and  profits  in  incorporated  and 
unincorporated  companies  in  1848  of  only  $3,748.  In  1849 
the  total  value  of  such  stocks  reported  amounted  to 
$12,293;  and  the  aggregate  valuation  in  1850  was  $13,107.* * * § 
The  capital  reported  for  the  same  years  as  employed  in 
manufactures  was  respectively  $237,655,  $318,911,  and 
$432,838. 

In  the  development  of  the  tax  laws  in  the  territorial  days 
a fact  of  great  importance  was  the  overlordship  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  The  president  of  the  United 
States  filled  all  of  the  chief  executive  and  judicial  offices  f 
and  all  of  the  expenses  of  the  territorial  government  were 
borne  by  the  national  treasury. if  The  people  of  the  territory 
were  assessed  only  for  taxes  for  purely  local  purposes.  This 
relief  from  the  necessity  of  supporting  their  territorial 
government  was  one  of  the  facts  that  helps  to  explain  the 
very  primitive  character  of  the  revenue  laws  with  regard  to 
corporations. § The  subject  of  taxation  was  not  forced 
on  the  people’s  attention  on  account  of  their  beneficial  rela- 
tions with  the  federal  government. 

In  addition  to  those  already  given  or  suggested  two 
other  facts  should  be  kept  in  mind  respecting  the  nature 

* See  Reports  of  Auditor  of  State  in  Appendices  to  the  Journal  of  the  Senate ; for 
1848,  pp.  288—289,  for  1849,  pp.  16—17,  and  for  1850,  pp.  26—27. 

t See  Act  of  Congress  approved  June  12,  1838,  section  2,  Statutes  at  Large,  volume 
V,  p.  235. 

t Ibid. 

§ This  relief  from  territorial  taxes  noted  above  was  one  of  the  principal  arguments 
used  against  the  first  proposals  for  the  organization  of  a state  government.  See  edi- 
torial comment  in  Iowa  City  Standard  September  3 and  24  and  October  8, 1841,  and 
December  12, 1844.  See  Shambaugh’s  Documentary  Material  relative  to  the  History 
of  Iowa,  volume  I,  p.  133. 
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of  the  tax  laws  in  force  during  the  period  here  under  consid- 
eration although  these  facts  for  the  most  part  counteracted 
each  other  in  their  influence  upon  legislation.  One  has  al- 
ready been  referred  to.  These  two  facts  were  first,  the  “anti- 
corporation” feeling  that  was  aroused  among  the  people  dur- 
ing the  forties, and  second,the  feverish  eagerness  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cities  sought  to  induce  eastern 
capital  to  come  west  and  promote  railroads  and  manufactures 
in  the  young  and  thriving  and  ambitious  communities  on 
this  side  of  the  Mississippi.  The  feeling  against  corpora- 
tions was  aroused  by  the  disasters  which  followed  in  the 
wake  of  reckless  speculation  and  ill-advised  undertakings  by 
companies  either  dishonestly  promoted  and  conducted  or  im- 
providently  managed.  There  was  but  one  bank  of  note  issue 
in  the  territory  and  its  career  was  unceremoniously  cut  short 
by  the  legislature  in  1845.  So  pronounced  was  the  senti- 
ment against  banks  in  1846  that  the  constitution  submitted 
to  and  adopted  by  the  people  absolutely  prohibited  the  legis- 
lature of  the  new  State  from  creating  any  bank  with  note- 
issuing powers.*  Throughout  the  debates  in  the  constitu- 
tional conventions  of  1844  and  1846  and  the  discussions 
which  followed  in  the  press,  this  anti-corporation  sentiment 
was  manifested  in  a marked  degree, f The  consequences  of 
such  belligerent  opposition  to  corporations  would  have  led 
naturally  to  some  drastic  legislation  respecting  corporate 
taxation,  but  the  overweening  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  to  promote  railroad  construction,  plank-road  build- 
ing, and  manufacturing  enterprises,  made  the  legislatures  of 
those  days  cautious  lest  they  discourage  eastern  capitalists 
from  venturing  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Instead  of  taxing 
corporations  heavily  as  many  undoubtedly  would  have  liked 
to  do  communities  were  more  likely  to  vote  taxes  to  aid  them 

* On  this  subject  see  F.  D.  Merritt’s  The  Early  History  of  Banking  in  Iowa,  p.  51, 
et  seq.,  and  Jno.  Jay  Knox’s  History  of  Banking  pp.  770 — 779. 

t See  Shambaugh’s  Fragments  of  the  Debates  of  the  Iowa  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions of  1844  and  1846,  p.  67  et  seq,  94—101,  140  et  seq,  188—191,  195—204,  224,  228,  275. 
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in  constructing  their  lines  or  plants  and  to  exempt  them  as 
much  as  possible  from  public  burdens. 

It  was  at  such  a time  when  there  was  no  particular  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  the  general  public  for  changes  in  the 
revenue  law  that  very  material  alterations  were  made  in  its 
provisions.  In  1848  the  legislature  appointed  a commission 
of  three  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws.  The  commission  re- 
ported to  the  governor  in  December,  1850,  submitting  a 
thorough-going  revision,  incorporating  in  their  proposed  code 
much  new  legislation.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  chap- 
ter relating  to  “Revenue,”  notably  in  those  portions  prescrib- 
ing the  property  subject  to  taxation  and  the  methods  for  its 
assessment.* * * § 

The  stock  or  shares  of  any  bank  or  incorporated  company 
whether  organized  under  the  laws  of  Iowa  or  not  were  made 
liable  to  taxation. f Ferry  franchises — an  important  indus- 
try in  the  days  preceding  the  railroads — were  henceforth 
to  be  taxed  “as  realty”;};  just  as  corporate  franchises  in  gen- 
eral are  now  assessed  in  New  York.  The  principal  account- 
ing officers  of  corporations  were  required  to  report  and  list 
all  of  their  property  to  the  assessor .§  But  the  most  radical 
changes  affected  railroad  and  construction  companies  and 
insurance  companies. 

The  property  of  “corporations  or  companies  constructing 
canals,  railroads,”  and  “similar  improvements”  were  to  be 
taxed  through  “the  shares  of  the  stockholders.”  The  shares 
of  non-resident  share-holders  were  assessable  in  the  county 
in  which  was  “either  terminus  of  the  structure.”  The  sec- 
retary of  the  company  was  required  to  report  to  the  assessor 
the  list  of  such  non-resident  share-holders  and  their  addres- 
ses, the  shares  held  by  each  and  the  par  and  market  value  of 
their  shares.  In  case  of  refusal  to  certify  the  list  the  shares 


* See  Code  of  Iowa,  1S51,  title  VI,  chapter  37. 

t Ibid,  section  456. 

t Ibid. 

§ Ibid,  section  458. 
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were  assessed  to  the  corporation.  The  county  first  listing 
was  entitled  to  levy  and  collect  the  taxes  on  such  non- 
resident stock-holders.*  Insurance  companies  incorporated 
outside  the  State  but  doing  business  in  Iowa  were  to  be 
assessed  one  per  cent,  for  state  purposes  and  one  per  cent, 
for  county  purposes  on  the  premiums  received  in  the  several 
counties.  The  agents  were  required  to  list  the  receipts  to 
the  assessor  and  were  made  personally  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax.f  These  departures  from  the  principle  of 
the  general  property  tax  in  1851  were  recommended  by  the 
code  commissioners  without  any  public  agitation  for  such 
changes  and  they  were  adopted  by  the  legislature  without 
causing  any  noteworthy  comment  in  the  press  of  the  State. if 
But  this  popular  indifference  did  not  continue  long.  The 
importance  of  corporations  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  great  advantages  which  these  artificial  creations  of 
the  State  had  over  individuals  in  the  production  and  distri- 
bution of  wealth  soon  became  apparent.  It  was  also  per- 
ceived that  the  Greneral  Property  tax  was  not  a very  effective 
method  for  taxing  them  and  the  increasing  pressure  of  taxes 
in  the  cities  and  counties  made  those  who  had  to  hear  them 
more  and  more  disposed  to  seek  efficient  laws  for  their  as- 
sessment. The  history  of  the  plans  pursued  with  various 
classes  of  corporations,  the  results  attained  and  the  lessons 
which  the  experiments  enforce,  constitute  an  interesting  and 
instructive  narrative  that  would  greatly  exceed  our  space. 
In  what  follows,  only  an  outline  of  the  development  of  cor- 
poration taxes  after  1851  is  attempted,  as  that  development 
is  exhibited  in  statutory  enactments,  judicial  decisions  and 
public  discussion. 

* Ibid,  section  462. 

t Ibid,  section  464. 

J The  general  indiSerence  of  the  people  to  the  legislative  changes  in  the  revenue 
laws  in  1851  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  columns  of  The  Iowa  Star,  a prominent 
Democratic  paper  published  at  Des  Moines,  does  not  so  much  as  mention  in  its 
news  reports  or  notes,  let  alone  comment  upon  editorially,  the  amendments  wrought 
in  the  tax  laws  by  the  code ; and  this  paper  had  a special  correspondent  at  Iowa  City 
who  reported  quite  fully  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions  of  1850 — 1851. 


Outlines  of  Geowth  of  Coepobation  Taxes  Afteb  1851. 


The  legislatures  of  American  states  have  few  problems 
more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  enactment  of  laws  for 
the  assessment  for  taxation  of  industrial  and  commercial 
companies  or  corporations  that  will  prove  at  once  efficient 
and  equitable  in  their  practical  execution.  Modern  corpora- 
tions, particularly  some  of  the  more  recent  evolutions  within 
whose  control  or  sphere  of  influence  are  held  subject  not 
only  the  industries  and  trade  of  communities  but  the  avenues 
of  trade,  the  lines  of  communication  and  means  of  transpor- 
tation, as  well  as  the  main  sources  of  supply  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials of  manufacturers,  such  corporations  have  become  the 
most  notable  and  the  most  potent  factors  in  our  economic 
life.  Their  operations  are  so  extensive  and  multifarious,  the 
evidences  of  their  property  and  revenue  or  income  so  elusive 
when  sought  by  the  agents  of  government  for  taxation  that 
the  history  of  the  finance  of  American  states  exhibits  a vast 
amount  of  legislative  experimentation  in  their  efforts  to  tax 
them.  Great  diversity  in  methods  characterizes  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  states.  Indeed  it  is  more  accurate  to  say  that 
the  utmost  confusion  prevails  and  the  public  mind  is  in  con- 
sequence in  utter  perplexity  amidst  the  divergent  laws  and 
conflicting  theories  respecting  the  subject. 

During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  observable  in  the 
legislation  of  the  several  states  a tendency  towards  uniform- 
ity in  methods  of  corporate  taxation,  a tendency  which  we 
may  expect  to  see  increase  as  the  various  laws  and  the  di- 
verse experiences  thereunder  are  studied  and  their  lessons 
learned.  In  such  comparative  study  the  history  of  corpora- 
tion taxes  in  the  State  of  Iowa  is  not  without  interest  and 
profit  withal.  Her  revenue  laws  have  been  modified  from 
time  to  time,  in  consequence  of  changing  needs,  resulting 
either  from  the  failure  to  enforce  statutes  or  from  the  de- 
velopment of  new  forms  of  industry  which  required  special 
machinery  for  their  assessment  and  taxation.  It  is  essential. 
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if  we  would  arrive  at  just  conclusions  with  respect  to  matters 
of  present  concern,  that  we  know  the  nature  of  the  efforts 
heretofore  made  to  secure  equitable  tax  laws,  the  conditions 
of  industry  and  State  and  local  finance  which  gave  rise  to 
them  and  the  results  of  the  methods  pursued.  We  shall  at 
least  appreciate  better  the  difficulties  that  confront  those 
who  seek  to  remodel  the  revenue  laws  if  we  know  the  history 
of  such  legislation. 


I. 

It  is  early  in  the  history  of  Iowa  that  we  find  the  assess- 
ment of  corporations  for  taxation  in  a manner  different 
from  that  pursued  in  the  taxation  of  her  private  citizens. 
The  State  was  not  admitted  into  the  union  until  1846.  In 
1851  the  legislature  adopted  a code  of  laws  and  therein  are 
to  be  found  the  beginnings  of  what  recent  financial  writers 
have  come  to  designate  by  the  term  “corporation  tax.”  The 
principle  of  the  General  Property  tax  theretofore  followed  in 
assessing  commercial  and  industrial  companies,  as  well  as 
private  individuals,  was  then  partially  abandoned  by  the 
legislature  as  inadequate  in  determining  the  taxable  capac- 
ity of  corporations.  In  the  subsequent  legislation  and  re- 
vision of  her  laws  it  cannot  be  said  that  Iowa  kept  abreast 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  in  the  enact- 
ment of  effective  tax  laws;  yet  since  1890  the  people  of  this 
State  have  become  aroused  to  the  importance  of  reform  in 
the  methods  of  corporate  taxation. 

Iowa,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a state  in  which 
agriculture,  merchandizing,  manufacturing,  and  mining  con- 
stitute the  chief  industries  of  the  people  who  have  always 
enjoyed  to  a marked  degree  a general  prosperity.  Through- 
out the  entire  history  of  the  commonwealth  the  State  gov- 
ernment has  been  very  economically  managed  when  its  cost 
is  compared  with  the  outlays  for  those  of  other  American 
states.  The  financial  history  of  the  counties  and  cities,  gen- 
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erally  speaking,  has  been  characterized  by  economy  in  pub- 
lic expenditures.  This  has  been  due  for  the  most  part  to- 
constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  restricting  expendi- 
tures and  especially  the  use  of  the  funding  powers.  The 
extravagance  that  characterizes  the  local  finance  of  so  many 
states  has  never  been  conspicuous  in  the  municipalities  of 
Iowa  or  long  continued  if  here  and  there  it  occurred.  This 
is  due  no  doubt  mainly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  large 
cities  in  the  state.  On  account  of  these  conditions  the 
citizens  of  Iowa  have  never  been  pushed  sharply  on  the 
problems  of  taxation  and  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  bur- 
densome taxes  to  readjust  their  revenue  laws  so  as  to  bring 
them  into  accord  with  the  best  economic  theory  and  experi- 
ence.* 

Not  that  the  people  always  have  been  complacently  sat- 
isfied with  the  workings  of  their  system  of  tax  laws — far 
from  it.  Complaints  and  protests  against  the  escape  of  per- 
sons and  property  from  taxation  have  been  common  and  at 
times  pronounced.  The  first  message  to  the  Iowa  legisla- 
ture by  the  retiring  territorial  governor  directed  attention, 
to  the  evils  of  taxation  prevailing  in  1845 ; f and  in  subse- 
quent years  various  governors  and  financial  officers  of  the 
state  in  their  biennial  messages  and  reports  dealt  with  the 
the  subject.  But,  with  a few  exceptions,  which  we  will  con- 
sider, their  observations  and  recommendations  were  con- 
cerned with  the  evils  of  undervaluation,  and  ordinary  “tax 
dodging,”  with  the  taxation  of  intangible  personal  property 
and  with  ways  and  means  for  making  more  effective  the 

* The  population  of  lo-wa  in  1850  was  192,214 ; in  1860,  674,913 ; in  1870, 1,194,020 ; in 
1880,  1,624,615;  in  1890,  1,911,826;  and  in  1900,  2,231,853,  on  aland  area  of  55,475  square 
miles.  Concerning  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  State  “Bulletin”  No.  23  of  the  Twelfth 
Census  says:  "Of  the  681  incorporated  places  [in  1900J  there  are  495  which  have  less 
than  1,000  inhabitants,  and  593  which  have  less  than  2,000  inhabitants.  There  are  64 
incorporated  places  which  have  more  than  2,000  and  less  than  5,000  inhabitants ; 10 
which  have  more  than  5,000  and  less  than  10,000  inhabitants ; 8 which  have  more  than 
10,000  and  less  than  25,000  inhabitants ; and  6 which  have  more  than  25,000  inhabitants, 
namely : Des  Moines,  62,139 ; Dubuque,  36,297 ; Davenport,  35,254 ; Sioux  City,  33,111 ; 
Council  Bluffs,  25,802;  and  Cedar  Rapids,  25,656.”  The  urban  population  of  Iowa  in 
1900  amounted  to  976,641,  nearly  one-half  the  entire  population  of  the  state. 

t See  Message  of  Gov.  James  Clarke,  Senate  Journal,  1846,  p.  12. 
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then  existing  laws — not  with  the  relative  merits  of  various 
methods  or  principles  of  taxation.* 

II. 

The  development  of  the  “corporation  tax,”  that  is,  of  a 
mode  of  taxing  corporations  peculiar  to  corporations  and  dis- 
tinct both  as  to  principle  and  as  to  procedure  from  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  taxation  of  individuals  was  a matter  of  slow 
growth,  even  after  the  legislature  adopted  it  in  1851.  Leg- 
islation along  these  lines  has  been  very  uneven  and  piece- 
meal in  character  until  recent  years.  One  class  of  corporations 
would  receive  attention  and  then  another.  One  method  of 
assessment  would  be  taken  with  one  class  and  another  basis 
with  another  class.  And  with  the  same  class  there  have 
been  several  changes  in  the  methods  pursued. 

From  1851  to  1862  railroads  were  assessed  on  shares  of 
stock.  Between  1862  and  1872  a gross  earnings  tax  was 
assessed  on  railroads — at  first  a flat  rate  and  then  a graduat- 
ed tax.f  Since  1872  the  general  property  tax  has  been, 
applied  to  railways. ;{;  Express  companies  have  been  sub- 
jected to  various  methods  of  taxation.  Up  to  1868  they 
were  assessed  as  ordinary  corporations.  In  1868  the  legis- 
lature passed  a peculiar  act  that  assessed  them  locally  on 
forty  per  cent,  of  their  gross  earnings  in  each  locality 
where  there  was  an  oflSce  or  agency  and  the  forty  per  cent. 

* See  Message  of  Gov.  Wm.  M.  Stone.  1868,  p.  81 ; Message  of  Gov.  Samuel  Mer- 
riU,  1870,  pp.  41-42;  Message  of  Gov.  J.  G.  Newbold,  1878,  p.  6;  Message  of  Gov.  J.  H, 
Gear,  1880,  pp.  4-5 ; Message  of  Gov.  Wm.  Larrabee,  1888,  p.  34,  of  1890,  p.  32 ; Message 
of  Gov.  Horace  Boies,  1894,  p.  5 ; Message  of  Gov.  F.  D.  Jackson,  1896,  pp.  6-8. 

See  also  Eeports  of  the  Auditor  of  State — Eeport  of  1848  in  Appendix  to  Senate 
Journal,  p.  1.33 ; Report  of  1850  in  Appendix  to  House  Journal,  pp.  6-8 ; Eeport  of  1856 
in  Appendix  to  House  Journal,  p.  159 ; Eeport  of  1877,  pp.  5-10 ; Eeport  of  1880,  pp . 6-8 ; 
Report  of  1882,  pp.  6-8 ; Report  of  1885,  pp.  126-129 ; Eeport  of  1893,  pp.  7-8 ; Report  of 
1895,  pp.  3-4. 

See  also  Report  of  the  Treasurer  of  State  for  1869,  pp.  13-15 ; and  Special  Report  of 
the  Treasurer  of  State  to  the  House  of  Representatives  26th  General  Assembly,  Feb- 
ruary 7, 1896,  House  Journal,  pp.  267-277. 

t See  Laws  of  Iowa,  1862,  chapter  173,  section  16  and  Laws  of  Iowa,  1870,  chapter 
106. 

t See  Laws  of  Iowa,  1872,  chapter  XXVI ; Code  of  ’73,  sections  1317-22;  Code  of  ’97 
sections  1334-1339. 
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was  listed  and  returned  by  the  assessor  as  “personal  prop- 
erty.”* * * § Two  years  later  the  act  was  repealed  and  from  that 
time  until  189G  they  were  assessed  as  were  private  individu- 
als.-j-  In  1896  a tax  of  one  per  cent,  was  placed  upon  “the 
entire  receipts  for  business  done”  within  the  State.;}:  In 
1900  the  present  law  was  passed  providing  for  their  assess- 
ment upon  the  basis  of  the  market  value  of  their  stocks  and 
bonds. § Insurance  companies  have  been  assessed  upon 
their  gross  earnings  or  income  ever  since  1851  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Iowa,  domestic  or  local  companies.  The  latter, 
were  assessed  as  ordinary  citizens  up  to  1897  when  they 
were  subjected  to  a specific  tax  on  their  income. In  1878 
the  assessment  of  telegraph  and  sleeping  and  dining  car 
companies  was  taken  out  of  local  jurisdictions  and  placed 
under  a state  board.  The  act  of  1858  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  “Free  Banks”  made  such  corporations,  and 
not  the  stockholders,  liable  for  the  payment  of  all  public 
dues  **  and  on  the  adoption  of  the  national  banking  system 
this  mode  of  assessment  was  continued  j-f  and  it  is  now  ap- 
plied to  all  forms  of  the  banking  business. Under  the  code 
of  1897,  all  ordinary  business  corporations  are  assessed  on 
the  market  value  of  their  shares  of  stock  less  the  value  of 
their  real  property  taxed  locally  and  the  corpoi'ations  are 
held  accountable  for  the  taxes  levied. §§ 

To  a small  extent  Iowa  has  imposed  differential  or  dis- 
criminating taxes  upon  some  classes  of  corporations.  Begin- 
ning with  the  code  of  1851,  all  insurance  companies 

* Laws  of  Iowa,  1S68,  chapter  ISO. 

t Laws  of  Iowa,  1870,  chapter  100. 

% Laws  of  Iowa,  1896,  chapter  32. 

§ Laws  of  Iowa,  1900,  chapter  43, 

T[  See  Revision  of  1860,  section  718 ; Code  of  '73,  section  807  and  Code  of  ’97,  section 
1333,  and  Laws  of  Iowa,  1900,  chapter  43. 

II  Laws  of  Iowa,  1878,  chapter  59. 

**  Laws  of  Iowa,  1858,  chapter  114,  section  11. 

tt  Laws  of  Iowa,  1S66,  chapter  108;  also  Laws  of  Iowa,  1S6S,  chapter  153;  Code  of 
’73,  sections  812,  818-20;  Laws  of  Iowa,  1374,  chapters  60,  63. 

tt  Code  of  1897,  sections  1321-1322. 

^ Code  of  1897,  sections  13'23,  1325. 
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incorporated  outside  the  state  have  been  subjected  to  a spe- 
cific tax  on  their  premium  income  while  Iowa  companies 
were  practically  exempt  until  1897.  Under  the  code  of 
1897,  Iowa  companies  were  assessed  one  per  cent  of  their 
premiums,  less  losses  paid;  other  state  companies  two  and  a 
half  per  cent  without  any  deductions,  and  foreign  companies 
three  and  a half  per  cent.  Such  discriminations  have  not  met 
with  general  favor  and  their  discontinuance,  at  least  between 
the  outside  or  foreign  corporations,  has  been  strongly  urged.* 

The  state  supervision  of  the  assessment  of  corporations 
has  not  become  a prominent  feature  of  Iowa’s  revenue  laws 
as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  older  eastern  states  like  Mas- 
sachusetts or  New  York.  During  the  days  of  “Free  Banks” 
prior  to  1865  State  “Bank  Commissioners”  ascertained  the 
taxable  value  of  the  property  of  all  such  banks,  j*  Between 
1862  and  1872  railroads  reported  their  gross  earnings  to  the 
state  treasurer  and  to  him  they  paid  all  of  their  taxes.  One- 
half  of  the  tax  paid  was  turned  over  to  the  counties  by  the 
State.  Since  1872  railroads  have  been  assessed  by  the  state 
executive  council  and  the  valuations  determined  upon  have 
been  certified  to  the  county  authorities.  Beginning  with 
1878,  telegraph,  sleeping  and  dining  car  companies  have 
been  assessed  by  the  same  body.  Since  1868  all  insurance 
companies  with  the  exception  of  local  companies  have  paid 
a state  tax  to  the  state  treasurer  as  a condition  of  doing  busi- 
ness in  Iowa.  But  a state  commission  or  board  whose  sole 
business  should  be  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  assess- 
ment of  corporations  has  never  been  seriously  urged  in  Iowa. 

There  has  been  comparatively  little  progress  in  Iowa  in 
the  divorcement  of  State  and  local  sources  of  revenue,  al- 
though for  many  years  there  was  a strong  tendency  in  favor 
of  such  a financial  policy  and  much  was  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  first  law  in  which  we  find  a suggestion  of  the 
separation  of  State  and  local  revenues  was  the  act  of  1851 


* See  Treasurer  of  State’s  Report  for  1S99,  pp.  XIII-XVII, 
Laws  of  Iowa,  1858,  chap  ter  114,  section  11. 
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taxing  foreign  insurance  companies,  by  which  one  half  of 
the  tax  was  reserved  to  the  State  and  one  half  to  the  coun- 
ties. This  plan  was  followed  in  the  law  of  1862  imposing 
the  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads.  The  taxes  on  for- 
eign insurance  companies  since  1868  have  been  paid  entirely 
to  the  State;  since  1897  local  and  domestic  companies  have 
been  required  to  pay  a tax  to  the  State.  Besides  these  dues 
insurance  companies  pay  to  the  auditor  of  state  fees  that  are 
also  appropriated  by  the  State.  In  1896,  all  corporations 
were  required  to  pay  a fee  or  license  tax  on  filing  their  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  which  is  paid  into  the  state  treasury. 
Beginning  in  1878,  telegraph  companies  and  later  telephone 
companies  paid  all  their  taxes  into  the  state  treasury  and 
were  relieved  of  all  other  taxes  except  local  charges  upon 
real  estate.  In  1896  the  specific  tax  on  the  business  re- 
ceipts of  express  companies  was  made  payable  to  the  State. 

Nearly  all  of  those  acts,  however,  were  passed  in  face  of 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  railroad  tax  cases, 
rendered  between  1860  and  1880  which  held  that  the  legis- 
lature could  not  prohibit  local  authorities  from  taxing  the 
property  of  corporations  in  their  midst.  Finally  the  author- 
ities of  Polk  county  and  Des  Moines  assessed  the  stock  of  a 
number  of  Iowa  companies  and  in  1899,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hawkey e Insurance  Co.,  vs.  French  ( 109-505 ),  the  court 
reaffirmed  its  former  rulings  and  declared  invalid  the  exclu- 
sive state  tax  on  domestic  insurance  companies.*  That  ruling 
invalidated  the  state  taxes  on  express,  telegraph,  and  tele- 
phone companies  and  was  the  cause  of  the  laws  of  1900 
under  which  the  executive  council  fixes  the  valuations  of  the 
property  of  such  corporations  and  certifies  to  the  county 
auditors  the  assessments  upon  which  both  state  and  local 
taxes  are  now  levied.  There  was  one  attempt  made  to  get 
around  the  effect  of  the  decision  in  the  law  passed  in  1900 
for  the  taxation  of  domestic  insurance  companies.  They  are 
required  to  pay  a tax  on  their  premiums,  less  losses,  to  the 


* See  observations  of  Treasurer  of  State  in  bis  Report  for  1S99,  pp.  XVII-XIX. 
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State  and  in  their  local  assessment  are  authorized  to  make 
deductions  from  their  assets  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give 
them  exemption  from  local  taxation.  The  purpose  of  the 
act  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  sus- 
stained.* 


Burlington  is  the  largest,  wealthiest,  most  business  do- 
ing and  most  fashionable  city,  on  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  We  are  all  in  excellent  good  health 
and  the  city  is  improving  with  great  rapidity  and  elegance. 
Boats  arrive  and  depart  daily,  bringing  emigrants  and  goods 
and  carrying  away  produce  and  the  good  wishes  of  our  citi- 
zens. We  have  three  or  four  churches,  a theatre,  and  a 
dancing  school  in  full  blast.  Today  we  shall  celebrate  the 
anniversary  of  our  independence  in  a most  patriotic  and  be- 
coming manner.  A week  from  next  Monday  the  extra  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  will  commence  at  this  place.  And 
about  the  last  of  August  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  a most 
animated  political  contest.  What  can  be  more  interesting 
than  all  these  things  ? And  yet  our  Territory  is  but  a two- 
year  old.  Down-easters  do  you  hear  that  ? — Iowa  Territor- 
ial Gazette,  July  4,  1840. 


A Meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Butler  county  was  held  a 
few  days  ago,  and  passed  a set  of  resolutions  which  we  find 
in  The  Transcript,  declaring  that  Butler  county  warrants 
should  be  held  and  sold  at  par,  and  that  the  people  should 
view  with  indignation  the  attempt  of  any  person  to  depre- 
ciate, for  the  objects  of  speculation,  the  warrants  of  that 
county. — Dubuque  Express  and  Herald,  Nov.  12,  1858. 


* See  Laws  of  Iowa,  1900,  ch.  43. 
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BY  CHARLES  R.  KEYES. 

No  better  illustration  is  afforded  of  how  purely  scientific 
investigations  may  be  easily  turned  to  great  practical  account 
than  the  Good  Roads  problem  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Iowa 
presents  many  peculiar  geological  features.  Among  these 
none  are  so  noteworthy  as  those  relating  to  her  surface  de- 
posits. Covered  nearly  everywhere  by  glacial  clays,  sands 
and  gravels  and  their  derivitives,  exceptional  and  refined 
methods  of  inquiry  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  so- 
lution of  the  riddles  of  their  existence  and  distribution. 

The  geological  surveys  of  Iowa  and  Missouri,  especially, 
have  had  in  hand  for  several  years  past  a series  of  investiga- 
tions regarding  the  occurrence,  distribution,  geological  posi- 
tions, properties  and  possible  uses  of  the  clays  of  these  states. 
In  the  present  connection,  only  one  of  the  many  interesting 
and  highly  useful  results  thus  arrived  at  may  have  attention 
called  to  it.  This  refers  to  the  singular  properties  of  what 
are  commonly  known  as  the  “gumbo  soils,”  or  “gumbo 
clays.”  The  wide  possible  utilization  of  these  universally 
despised  deposits  is  a discovery  the  economic  importance  of 
which  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  When  fully  availed  of 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  will  be  saved  each  year  to 
the  farming  communities  of  our  State.  A new  epoch  in  our 
industrial  development  then  begins. 

Economic  problems  rarely  afford  maximum  results  di- 
rectly from  minimum  efforts.  It  is  paradoxical  to  derive 
from  the  worst  of  anything  the  best.  It  is  manifestly  illog- 
ical to  regard  two  extremes  as  occupying  at  once  one  and 
the  same  place.  Yet  these  very  conditions  are  the  strange 
anomalies  actually  presented  by  many  of  our  public  high- 
ways. 

* This  article  is  extracted  from  a paper  by  the  same  author,  who  is  an  Iowa  man, 
that  appeared  in  a recent  number  of  the  American  Monthly  Review  of  Reviews,  pub- 
lished in  New  York  City,  and  entitled  “Burnt  Clays  for  Roads  in  the  West.” — Editob. 
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In  the  permanent  improvement  of  rural  roads,  the  usual 
method  of  macadamizing  with  stone  rubble  is  the  most 
widely  adopted  method.  This  is  the  plan  followed  in  France, 
England,  and  other  European  countries,  where  the  good 
roads  are  the  wonderment  of  all  Americans.  The  same  plan 
is  also  carried  out  in  many  of  the  older  parts  of  our  own 
country.  In  all  localities  where  natural  rock  exposures  occur 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  same  sort  of  road-metal  at  a cost 
that  is  regarded  as  comparatively  low. 

There  are,  however,  many  places  where  practically  no 
suitable  ledges  of  durable  rock  are  found.  The  vast  coastal 
plains  and  much  of  the  broad  Mississippi  valley  are  such  re- 
gions, largely  devoid  of  hard  rock  for  road-metal.  Through- 
out much  of  this  extensive  territory  the  country  roads,  during 
certain  portions  of  every  year,  are  certainly  the  very  worst 
imaginable.  Every  low  place  in  a road,  every  swale  be- 
tween hills,  becomes  in  wet  weather  a mire  without  bottom, 
often  impassable  to  vehicles  and  even  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
As  a chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  so  a high- 
way is  no  better  than  its  worst  stretch. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  examine  into  the  composition  of  the 
mire,  we  find  that  it  is  made  up  of  the  stickiest  of  sticky  muds. 
The  mud  adheres  with  a tenacity  of  many  pounds  to  every- 
thing that  it  touches.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  highly 
developed  property,  which  is  technically  called  plasticity,  is 
the  very  property  that  makes  this  very  mud  a very  superior 
material  for  road-metal.  The  “worse”  the  mud,  the  better 
the  quality  of  road-metal  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  it. 
It  only  has  to  be  simply  and  properly  treated.  The  magic 
change  is  accomplished  by  thoroughly  baking,  or  “burning” 
the  mud. 

Of  late  years,  burnt  mud,  or  burnt  gumbo  as  it  is  more 
widely  called,  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  central  west 
for  railroad  ballast.  In  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  the 
neighboring  states,  the  trunk  lines  of  railroads  are  largely 
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ballasted  with  this  burnt  gumbo.  Its  use  is,  therefore,  be- 
yond the  experimental  stage. 

While  at  first  it  was  intended  that  the  burnt  gumbo 
should  take  the  place  of  natural  rock  ballast  in  those  locali- 
ties where  the  latter  could  not.be  readily  and  cheaply  ob- 
tained; its  superiority  over  stone  was  soon  proven  to  be  so 
great  that  it  is  now  widely  used  even  where  there  are  good 
rock  ledges.  A brief  account  of  its  use  by  the  railroads 
will  demonstrate  its  advantages  for  highway  road-metal. 

As  burnt  gumbo  appears  as  ballast  for  the  railroad  track  it 
is  a red,  gravelly  material,  in  which  the  fragments  are 
sharply  angular  in  shape,  very  porous,  and  very  hard.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  not  unlike  coal  cinders  in  appearance,  except 
that  the  color  is  red.  On  account  of  the  high  amount  of 
shrinkage  while  being  burned,  and  the  great  strength  when 
in  the  state  of  mud  before  burning,  the  muds,  or  very  im- 
pure clays  which  compose  them,  easily  fall  into  small  pieces. 
At  the  same  time,  being  so  very  impure,  these  clays  require 
only  a very  low  temperature  to  be  readily  burned  very  hard. 

The  economic  and  engineering  points  of  merit  which 
burnt  gumbo  possesses  as  railroad  ballast  are  many.  Among 
them  may  be  especially  mentioned  economy  in  handling, 
ease  of  bringing  the  roadbed  up  to  a high  degree  of  per- 
fection, readiness  with  which  repairs  may  be  made,  elasticity 
of  roadbed,  general  absence  of  weeds  along  the  track,  re- 
markable freedom  from  ice  and  snow  in  winter,  and,  more 
important  than  all,  low  first  cost. 

The  railroads  handle  the  clay  and  carry  on  all  operations 
connected  with  its  burning  by  machinery.  The  burnt  gum- 
bo, ready  for  use,  can  be  delivered  on  board  the  cars  at  a 
cost  of  25  to  35  cents  a cubic  yard.  When  burned  by  hand, 
as  would  usually  have  to  be  done  in  highway  improvement, 
the  cost  would  be,  perhaps,  10  to  15  cents  more.  The  rail- 
road gumbo  pits  are  often  a mile  or  two  long  and  hundreds 
of  feet  wide.  In  the  case  of  the  highways,  the  mud  would 
merely  have  to  be  shoveled  out  of  the  roadway,  burned,  and 
shoveled  back. 
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While  for  macadamizing  purposes  on  country  roads  burnt 
gumbo  is  not  quite  so  durable  as  some  of  the  best  grades  of 
rock,  it  has  many  advantages  to  offset  this  one  shortcoming,  • 
slight  as  it  is.  The  process  of  producing  burnt  gumbo  re- 
quires practically  no  capital  or  great  skill  to  carry  on.  The 
most  ordinary  labor  and  a little  common  sense  on  the  part 
of  one  person,  as  overseer,  can  produce  the  best  of  results. 
Of  course,  the  road  should  be  properly  graded  and  crowned 
before  putting  on  the  gumbo  road-metal.  A surface  of  burnt 
clay,  six  to  eight  inches  in  thickness,  is  commonly  sufficient 
for  good  results;  or  ten  inches  in  particular  places,  where 
unusual  conditions  exist  or  traffic  is  especially  heavy. 

By  selecting  for  improvement  the  heaviest  parts  of  the 
road  first,  since  the  worst  stretches  are  often  caused  by  the 
very  material  that  makes  the  best  grade  of  road-metal,  and 
systematically  working  under  intelligent  guidance,  five  years 
would  find  every  principal  highway  in  a county  as  passable 
the  year  around  as  a paved  city  street,  and  at  very  little 
more  cost  than  is  now  usually  squandered  on  “working  the 
roads.”  The  county  surveyor  could  easily  superintend  the 
whole  work  for  his  district;  and,  with  local  overseers  as  head 
burners,  he  could  soon  produce  as  good  a system  of  high- 
ways as  any  one  could  wish  for.  Once  properly  prepared, 
two  men  could  easily  keep  the  roads  of  a whole  county  al- 
ways in  good  repair. 

With  no  more  expenditure  of  money  and  effort  than  is 
now  put  on  the  country  roads,  ballasting  with  burnt  clay 
would  produce  in  a dozen  years  a system  of  highways  equal 
to  any  of  those  for  which  France  has  so  long  been  famous. 

A burnt  gumbo  road  is  never  muddy,  for  that  property 
is  lost  in  the  burning.  The  surface  of  the  road  is  hard  and 
smooth.  As  a speedway  for  bicycles  and  automobiles  it  is 
ideal.  For  carriages  and  heavy  wagons  it  has  no  superior. 
No  vegetation  can  grow  on  it.  It  is  practically  free  from 
dust,  after  the  highway  system  has  been  well  developed,  so 
that  mud  is  not  brought  in  from  the  tributary  roads.  More- 
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over,  the  warm  red  highways  contrast  pleasantly  against  the 
green  landscape  at  those  seasons  of  the  year  when  country 
drives  are  most  enjoyable. 

The  process  of  burning  clay  is  quite  simple.  Along  the 
roadside,  cordwood  is  piled  to  form  a low  pyramid  or  ridge 
8 to  10  feet  wide.  On  this  is  thrown  3 to  4 inches  of  coal 
slack,  and  12  to  20  inches  of  gumbo  mud,  which  is  cut  from 
the  roadway,  or  a pit,  as  the  case  may  be.  On  firing  the 
wood,  enough  air  enters  the  pile  to  enable  slow  combustion 
to  be  carried  on  without  the  generation  of  too  much  heat, 
which  would  vitrify  the  clay. 

When  a “pit”  is  made,  as  often  is  necessary  when  burnt 
gumbo  has  to  be  hauled  some  distance,  or,  as  is  the  usual 
way  with  the  railroads,  new  additions  of  slack  and  mud  are 
added  each  day  on  one  side  of  the  pyramid,  while  on  the 
other  side  the  burnt  gumbo  is  allowed  to  cool  and  is  then 
carted  away.  In  this  way  the  pit  advances  sideways  a few 
feet  a day  until  it  has  become  several  hundreds  of  yards 
across. 

The  gumbo  clays  have  many  notable  qualities,  besides 
being  excessively  sticky  in  wet  weather,  enabling  them  to 
be  readily  distinguished.  They  usually  form  what  the  farm- 
er calls  cold,  sour  soils.  These  soils  cannot  be  tilled  to 
advantage.  The  land  occupied  by  them  is  almost  worthless, 
except,  perhaps,  for  scant  pasturage  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  The  clays  absorb  and  are  capable  of  retaining 
an  immense  amount  of  water,  often  so  much  as  twenty-five 
gallons  to  a cubic  yard. 

Permission  to  locate  a railroad  ballast  pit  on  some  farm- 
er’s gumbo  land  is  usually  readily  obtained.  He  not  only 
gives  his  consent  and  the  use  of  the  land  free,  but  he  is 
secretly  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  the  railroad  excavate 
without  cost  to  him  a big  pond  for  his  stock. 

The  best  clays  for  making  burnt  ballast  are  distinguished 
by  certain  physical  properties.  They  are  very  plastic,  quite 
impure,  very  fine-grained,  and  tenacious.  Their  tensile 
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strength  is  enormous,  often  as  high  as  400  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  The  shrinkage  is  very  great — 10  to  12  per 
cent  in  the  drying  and  burning  process.  These  are  the 
technical  tests  for  recognizing  these  clays.  A ready,  prac- 
tical test  is  to  find  the  very  worst  stretch  of  a muddy  coun- 
try highway. 


We  are  pleased  to  see  in  the  last  Iowa  News,  that  Du 
Buque  is  improving  rapidly  this  season,  and  that  the  village 
is  also  healthy.  We  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  Iowa,  of  the 
whole  of  Iowa,  and  we  cannot  cherish  one  sectional  feeling 
which  might  operate  to  the  injury  of  any  part  of  our  flour- 
ishing territory.  In  Iowa  City,  the  seat  of  territorial  gov- 
ernment, located  by  the  last  legislature,  lots  have  been  sold 
by  the  commissioners  to  the  amount  of  many  thousand  dol- 
lars, several  buildings  already  being  erected.  Those  who 
have  visited  the  location  will  agree  in  the  opinion  that  it  is 
the  best  that  could  have  been  made,  in  the  heart  of  a fine 
farming  country,  with  an  extensive  quarry  of  elegant  marble 
on  the  bank  of  the  Iowa,  only  a short  distance  from  the  point 
on  which  the  public  buildings  are  to  be  erected.  The  Iowa 
river  to  this  point  is  not  navigable  for  boats  of  any  kind,  but 
it  is  said  to  be  a fine  mill  stream. — loiva  Sun,  September  11, 
1839. 


The  State  Board  of  Education  will  assemble  in  Des 
Moines  tomorrow,  Monday,  the  6th  inst.,  to  continue  in  ses- 
sion twenty  days.  This  is  a most  important  body,  and  its 
deliberations  are  second  only  to  those  of  the  legislature,  in 
their  consequences  in  the  State.  The  entire  educational 
system  of  Iowa  is  subject  to  its  supervision. — Dubuque  Ex- 
press and  Herald,  Dec.  5,  1858. 


SIXTY-THKEE  YEARS  OF  HOME  HISTORY. 


When  the  Davenport  Public  library  is  thrown  open  to 
the  people — in  a year  or  more  from  the  present  time,  as  we 
all  hope — it  will  contain  records  of  great  value;  records 
which  if  lost  through  burning  or  otherwise  it  would  be  im- 
possible  to  duplicate;  and  records  which  will  have  cost  the 
board  of  trustees  nothing.  It  is  pardonable  to  say  that  the 
store-house  of  local  history  which  is  to  be  ready  the  day  the 
library  is  opened  to  visitors,  is  one  to  be  found  in  no  other 
similar  institution  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Because  there  is  to  be  a safe  place  to  keep  them,  and  be- 
cause the  calls  for  their  use  are  more  and  more  frequent  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  The  Democrat  Company  has  turned 
over  to  the  library  trustees  a full  set  of  bound  volumes  of 
this  paper  from  the  first  issue.  This  statement  does  not  sim- 
ply mean  that  the  files  of  this  paper  are  to  be  at  the  service 
of  all  who  desire  to  use  them,  but  that  the  files  of  several 
other  papers  are  to  be  within  easy  access.  It  represents  news 
publications  that  were  in  existence  before  its  birth,  and  oth- 
ers that  were  for  many  years  contemporary  with  it.  And  so 
the  long  period  of  time  is  completely  covered.  It  begins 
with  a single  weekly  and  develops  into  a Democratic  even- 
ing paper,  and  a Republican  morning  paper,  both  recording 
the  history  of  Davenport,  of  Scott  county,  of  Iowa,  and  of 
the  country  at  large,  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  Democrat  Company  has  formally  tendered  to  the  li- 
brary trustees  this  mass  of  written  and  bound  records,  trea- 
sures that  money  would  not  buy,  and  could  not  elsewhere  be 
obtained.  And  the  board  accepted  the  trust,  depositing  the 
loads  of  files  for  the  time  being  in  one  of  the  large  vaults  at 
the  court  house.  From  that  secure  resting-place  the  acres 
of  printed  pages,  representing  the  lives  of  many  workmen, 
will  be  transferred  to  the  library  building  as  soon  as  that 
structure  is  ready.  And  there  in  regular  order  the  history 
of  all  that  has  happened  for  sixty-three  years  can  be  referred 
to  as  often  as  desired. 
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To  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  Iowa  Sun  and  The 
Davenport  and  Dock  Island  News — a long  name  for  a short 
paper — made  its  appearance  on  the  15th  day  of  August, 
1838.  The  type  was  set,  the  paper  worked  off  on  the  press 
by  the  Logan  family,  father  and  sons.  The  first  paper  was 
22  by  32  inches  in  size,  four  pages  of  six  columns  each.  In 
politics  The  Sun  was  Democratic.  Martin  Van  Buren  was 
president.  The  whole  territory  of  Iowa  had  then  a popula- 
tion of  less  than  43,112,  the  figures  given  being  those  of  the 
national  census  of  1840.  Scott  county  then  had  a population 
of  only  2,140,  as  against  51,658  on  the  1st  of  June  last. 
There  was  no  railroad  west  of  Chicago,  no  telegraph,  no 
bridge  over  the  Mississippi.  There  was  not  even  a town 
of  Rock  Island  then,  the  place  we  now  call  by  that  name  be- 
ing known  as  Stephenson.  The  Rock  Island  part  of  the 
paper’s  headline  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  island  that  is  now 
the  site  of  the  national  arsenal.  In  those  days  it  required 
from  four  to  six  weeks  for  the  “news”  to  get  here  from  the 
eastern  cities.  For  want  of  support  The  Sun  failed  to  shine 
in  1842,  and  the  types  and  press  were  taken  to  Buffalo,  Scott 
county,  Iowa,  where  the  publication  was  continued  under  the 
names  of  The  Bride  and  the  Lamb's  Wife,  later  The  Ensign. 

The  second  newspaper  founded  here  was  The  Davenport 
Gazette,  by  Alfred  Sanders  and  Levi  Davis,  the  first  issue  ap- 
pearing on  the  26th  of  August,  1841.  It  was  a weekly,  and 
of  the  Whig  political  faith.  In  1853,  on  the  3d  of  Septem- 
ber, it  became  a tri-weekly;  and  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1854,  a daily.  Not  stopping  to  mention  all  the  many  changes 
that  occurred,  it  may  be  said  that  The  Gazette  continued  to 
appear  until  the  13th  of  April,  1887,  when  it  became  a part 
of  The  Davenport  Democrat  by  purchase  and  absorption.  All 
the  files  of  this  paper  for  forty-six  years  are  included,  with 
many  issues  of  the  earlier  Sun  in  the  volumes  that  are  to  go 
into  the  new  library. 

The  third  newspaper  that  was  planted  here  was  a seven- 
column  weekly  named  The  Democratic  Banner.  It  appeared 
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in  September,  1848.  The  Banner  was  continued  until  the 
ulose  of  its  seventh  volume,  on  the  12th  of  October,  1855, 
when  it  was  sold  to  J.  T.  Hildreth,  D.  N.  Kichardson  and 
O.  R.  West.  They  changed  the  name  of  the  paper  to  The 
Iowa  State  Democrat.  On  the  11th  of  October,  1859,  The 
Democrat  united  its  life  with  that  of  The  Daily  Morning 
News,  a Democratic  paper  that  was  established  three  years 
previously.  On  the  11th  of  May,  1863,  the  property  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Richardson  Brothers,  where  it  has  since 
remained.  The  daily  was  changed  from  a morning  to  an 
evening  paper  on  the  27th  of  April,  1863.  For  several  years 
after  The  Gazette  came  to  this  office,  both  evening  and  morn- 
ing editions  were  printed. 

But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  give  the  history 
of  Davenport  newspapers,  or  of  those  who  have  been  con- 
nected with  them  during  this  long  period  of  three  score  and 
three  years.  The  object  is  merely  to  state  that  all  the  his- 
tory made,  at  least,  locally,  during  this  period  of  wonderful 
change,  has  been  written  in  the  files  that  it  gives  The  Dav- 
enport Democrat  so  much  pleasure  to  turn  over  to  the  trus- 
tees of  the  Davenport  Public  Library. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  others  will  place  with  the  trustees 
for  safe-keeping  and  for  the  use  of  all  interested,  many  arti- 
cles of  historic  value,  printed  and  otherwise.  In  this  way 
the  library  may  become  literally  a treasure  house.  There 
are  in  the  county  many  documents  and  books  which  the  own- 
ers will  be  glad  to  place  where  they  are  certain  to  be  pre- 
served.— Davenport  Democrat,  April  21,  1901. 


Our  River  Trade. — -This  still  keeps  brisk.  St.  Louis 
boats  are  arriving  and  departing  daily,  with  excellent  trips 
up  and  down.  We  note  many  passengers  going  down  from 
up  river  towns.  Heavy  goods  are  constantly  arriving. — 
Dubuque  Express  and  Herald,  Nov.  12,  1858. 


AUDUBON  ON  THE  WESTEEN  BOEDER  OF  IOWA 

IN  1843. 


At  the  age  of  63,  the  most  distinguished  ornithologist 
America  has  produced  carried  out  his  long-cherished  desire 
to  visit  the  Yellowstone  region  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  its 
wonders  and  the  buffaloes  and  other  animals  of  the 
plains.  In  March,  1843,  he  took  passage  at  St.  Louis  on 
the  steamboat  Omega.  The  following  extracts  from  his 
journal  pertain  to  what  he  saw  on  the  Missouri  river  of  the 
western  border  of  Iowa: 

May  6,  1843.  We  fastened  our  boat  to  the  edge  of  a beautiful  prairie, 
to  land  freight  and  passengers.  Eighty  Indians  came  to  visit  us,  some  on 
foot,  some  on  horseback,  generally  riding  double,  on  skins  and  Spanish 
saddles;  some  squaws  rode,  and  rode  well.  We  landed  some  Indians  who 
came  as  passengers  with  us,  and  I noticed  that  when  they  joined  their 
relatives  and  friends,  they  neither  shook  hands  nor  exchanged  any  con- 
gratulations. I saw  no  emotion,  nothing  to  corroborate  Mr.  Gatlin’s  views 
of  savage  life. 

When  the  boat  started,  these  Indians  followed  us  along  the  shore,  run- 
ning on  foot  and  galloping  on  horseback  to  keep  up  with  us.  When  we 
approached  the  next  landing,  I saw  some  of  these  poor  creatures  perched 
on  the  neighboring  banks,  while  others  crowded  down  to  our  landing- 
place.  They  belonged  to  the  Iowa  and  Fox  Indians:  the  two  tribes  num- 
ber about  twelve  thousand,  and  their  country  extends  for  seventy  miles  up 
the  river. 

May  8.  Today  we  passed  the  boundary  of  Missouri,  and  the  country 
consists  of  prairies  extending  to  the  inland  hills. 

May  9.  This  evening  we  arrived  at  the  famous  settlement  of  Belle  Vue 
where  the  Indian  agent  resides  (on  the  west  side  of  the  river).  Here  a 
large  pack  of  rascally-looking,  dirty,  and  half-starved  Indians  awaited  our 
arrival;  and  we  paid  for  five  cords  of  wood  with  five  tin  cups  of  sugar  and 
three  cups  of  coffee,  all  worth  twenty-five  cents  at  St.  Louis.  We  saw  here 
the  first  plowed  ground  since  leaving  the  settlements  near  St.  Louis. 

May  10.  Arrived  at  Fort  Croghan  (a  temporary  fort  for  the  protection 
of  the  Pottawattamies,  who  after  the  Black  Hawk  war  had  been  removed 
from  the  country  about  Chicago  to  this  region;  it  stood  near  the  present 
southwest  corner  of  the  city  of  Council  Bluffs),  named  after  an  old  friend 
of  mine  of  that  name,  with  whom  I hunted  raccoons  on  his  father’s  plan- 
tation in  Kentucky,  thirty-five  years  before.  His  father  and  mine  were 
well  acquainted,  and  fought  together  with  Washington  and  Lafayette  in 
the  Revolutionary  war  against  ‘'Merry  England.”  The  parade-ground 
here  had  been  four  feet  under  water  in  the  late  freshet. 
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May  11.  The  officers  of  this  post  last  Jnly  were  nearly  destitute  of 
provisions,  and  they  sent  off  twenty  dragoons  and  twenty  Indians  on  a 
buffalo  hunt,  and  within  eighty  miles  they  killed  fifty-one  buffaloes,  one 
hundred  and  four  deer,  and  ten  elks. 

We  were  told  that  the  Pottawattamies  were  formerly  a warlike  people, 
but  recently  their  enemies,  the  Sioux,  have  frequently  killed  them,  when 
they  met  on  hunting  expeditions,  and  that  they  have  become  cowardly, 
which  is  a change  in  their  character. 

We  cast  off  our  lines  from  the  shore  at  12  o’clock,  and  by  sunset  reach- 
ed the  Council  Bluffs  (on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  so  named  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  from  the  council  they  held  there  with  the  Missouries  and  the 
Otoes  in  1804),  where  the  river-bed  is  utterly  changed,  though  that  called 
the  Old  Missouri  is  now  visible.  These  bluffs  rise  from  a beautiful  bank 
about  forty  feet  above  the  river,  and  slope  down  into  as  beautiful  a prairie 
to  the  hills  in  the  rear,  which  render  the  scenery  very  fine  and  very  remark- 
able. 

May  12.  We  have  arrived  at  the  most  crooked  part  of  the  river  yet 
seen,  the  shores  on  both  sides  lower,  the  hills  more  distant,  the  interven- 
ing plains  more  or  less  covered  with  water.  We  passed  the  Blackbird 
Hills  where  a famous  Indian  chief  of  this  name  was  buried,  and  his  horse 
buried  alive  with  him  at  his  request. 

May  13.  Today  we  passed  some  beautiful  bluffs,  composed  of  fine, 
white  sandstone,  of  soft  texture,  covered  with  cedars.  We  saw  also  many 
fine  prairies;  the  bottom  lands  appeared  of  an  extremely  rich  soil.  In- 
dians hailed  us  along  the  shore,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  them;  they  fol- 
lowed us  to  the  next  landing,  and  boarded  us;  but  our  captain  hates  them, 
and  they  go  away  without  a chew  of  tobacco,  and  I pity  the  poor  creatures 
with  all  my  heart. 

This  evening  we  came  to  the  Burial-ground  Bluff,  so  called  by  the  ever 
memorable  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  because  here  they  buried  Ser- 
geant Floyd,  as  they  were  on  the  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  across  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  prairies  are  now  more  frequent  andmore  elevated; 
we  have  seen  more  evergreens  today  than  in  the  two  preceding  weeks. 

We  have  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  River,  which  is  a clear 
stream,  abounding  with  fish;  on  one  of  its  branches  is  fo  nd  the  famous 
red  clay  of  which  the  Indians  make  their  calumets.  We  s&',/  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  several  Indian  canoe  frames,  formed  of  bent  sticks  made  into 
a circle,  the  edges  fastened  together  by  a long  pole,  with  another  in  the 
bottom,  holding  the  frame  like  the  inner  keel  of  a boat.  Outside  of  this 
frame  the  Indians  stretch  a buffalo  skin  with  the  hair  on  and  it  is  said  to 
make  a safe  boat  to  convey  two  or  three  persons,  even  where  the  current 
is  rapid.  Here  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  the  land 
along  the  banks  is  higher  than  further  inland;  tangled  brush-wood 
and  tall  reeds  grow  along  the  margins,  while  the  prairies  abound  with  mud 
and  muddy  water.  Willows  are  plenty,  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  is 
pleasing. 
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May  16.  Came  to  an  Indian  log-cabin, which  had  a fence  around  it.  Pass- 
ed several  dead  buffaloes  floating  down  stream.  A few  hundred  miles  above 
here  the  river  is  confined  between  high,  steep  bluffs,  many  of  them  near- 
ly perpendicular,  and  impossible  for  the  buffalo  to  climb:  when  they  have 
leaped  or  fallen  down  these,  they  try  to  ascend  them  or  swim  to  the  oppo- 
site shore,  which  is  equally  difficult;  unable  to  ascend  them  they  fall  back 
time  and  again  until  they  are  exhausted,  and  at  last,  getting  into  the  cur- 
rent, are  borne  away  and  drowned;  hundreds  thus  perish  every  year,  and 
their  swollen  and  putrid  bodies  have  been  seen  floating  as  low  down  as 
St.  Louis.  The  Indians  along  shore  watch  for  these  carcasses,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  putrid,  if  the  “hump”  is  fat,  they  drag  them  ashore  and  cut  it  out 
for  food. 

. . . . Farther  up  the  river,  barges  passed,  bringing  down 

the  spoils  of  the  hunters;  one  from  St.  Pierre  had  ten  thousand  buffalo- 
robes  on  board.  The  men  reported  that  the  country  above  was  filled  with 
buffaloes,  and  the  shores  of  the  river  were  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of 
old  and  young  ones. 

From  The  Life  of  John  James  Audubon,  the  Naturalist. 
Edited  by  his  widow.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam  & Son, 
1869.  William  Salter. 
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In  this  hour  of  sacred  eulogy  of  our  dead,  no  noble  soul  will  deny  a 
slight  chaplet  to  those  who  fell  on  the  other  side.  Their  cause  is  lost  for- 
ever; indeed,  the  genius  of  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  modern  civilization 
foredoomed  it  to  defeat.  Never  braver  men  stood  embattled  with  a los- 
ing cause,  and  their  ruined  homes,  and  broken  fortunes,  and  the  last 
trenches  of  defeat  and  disaster,  filled  with  the  best  blood  of  their  race,  at- 
test their  sincerity  and  devotion.  But  courage  and  devotion  are  never 
wholly  lost;  and  when  the  perfect  union  of  these  people  shall  have  come, 
— the  union  of  which  our  fathers  dreamed,  and  for  which  their  sons  died 
— then  the  lustrous  courage  of  our  foemen  shall  become  part  of  the  com- 
mon history  of  our  common  race  and  common  blood.  I lift  my  soul  unto 
a vision  of  a noble  future,  when  strife  and  clamor  between  the  sections 
shall  be  hushed,  forever,  and  one  people,  with  one  flag,  and  one  destiny, 
shall  teach  only  the  gospel  of  peace  and  good  will,  from  our  northern 
boundary  to  where  the  southern  cross  blazes  above  the  southern  ocean. 
Enlarged  patriotism,  and  enlightened  statesmanship,  should  hasten  the 
day.  Its  dawn  is  almost  here.  Let  the  loyalty  and  courage  of  the  blue 
and  the  courage  and  devotion  of  the  gray  be  given  as  the  most  patriotic 
duty  of  the  hour  toward  absolute  reconciliation.  It  is  as  holy  a cause  as 
was  the  war  for  the  unity  of  these  states.  The  blue  and  the  gray  sleep  in 
peace,  side  by  side,  on  every  hill  top,  and  in  every  valley  of  all  the  battle 
fields  of  the  republic;  over  them  bend  the  same  heavens,  above  them  shine 
the  same  stars,  fixed,  immutable;  over  them  sweeps  the  same  flag,  free 
and  immortal.  Fallen  comrades  of  the  blue ! Fallen  foemen  of  the  gray  ! 
Ye  have  pitched  your  tents  together  in  the  Eternal  Bivouac  beyond  the 
stars,  where  ye  shall  camp  forever,  in  that  mysterious  and  unknown  silence 
that  shall  be  broken  only  by  the  reveille  of  the  life  immortal. — J.  O.  A. 
Yeoman,  Memorial  Address,  Omaha,  Neb.,  May  30,  1891. 
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EDITORIAL  DERARTMEKT. 


THE  GREAT  DUBUQUE  CASE. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  in  this  num- 
ber of  The  Annals  a concise  history  of  the  great  law  suit 
involving  the  title  to  the  plat  of.  the  city  of  Dubuque,  from 
the  pen  of  the  Honorable  Oliver  P.  Shiras,  U.  S.  Judge  of 
the  Northern  District  of  Iowa.  True,  this  case  is  on  record 
in  the  16th  volume  of  Howard’s  Reports  of  cases  decided  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  this  volume  is 
not  accessible  to  general  readers  or  students  who  may  desire 
information  on  the  subject.  It  was  a case  fraught  with  im- 
portant consequences  to  the  residents  of  that  thriving  city, 
for  it  involved  the  title  to  many  homes  from  which  an 
adverse  decision  would  have  expelled  their  occupants  as  soon 
as  the  unerring  machinery  of  the  federal  law  could  have 
been  put  in  operation.  Judge  Shiras  makes  a clear  narra- 
tive of  the  inception  and  history  of  the  famous  case  which 
will  be  a valuable  accession  to  the  libraries  of  our  State. 
We  are  also  indebted  to  Col.  Pierre  Chouteau,  of  St.  Louis, 
for  a copy  of  the  original  recorded  map  of  the  claim  of  Julien 
Dubuque,  showing  the  portion  which  he  wished  to  transfer 
to  Auguste  Chouteau.  Of  this  we  have  secured  a good  en- 
graving for  the  illustration  of  the  article.  It  presents  a 
readily  understood  plat  of  the  locality,  the  title  of  which  was 
so  long  a bone  of  contention,  and  upon  which  has  since 
arisen  the  thriving  city  of  Dubuque. 

LAUMAN’S  CHARGE  AT  JACKSON. 

A reference  to  this  affair  in  the  last  Annals  (p.  282) 
has  brought  that  subject  again  under  discussion.  It  will  be 
remembered  by  those  readers  who  are  informed  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  Iowa  troops  in  the  civil  war,  that  previous  to  that 
event  Gen.  Lauman  commanded  a Division  in  the  13th  Army 
Corps,  under  Maj.  Gen.  E.  O.  0.  Ord.  The  outcome  of  that 
terrible  atfair  was  lucidly  set  forth  in  a paper  written  by 
Col.  George  W.  Crosley,  of  Webster  City,  and  published  in 
Vol.  I,  this  (3d)  series  of  The  Annals,  (pp.  371-81).  Gen. 
Ord  and  General  Lauman  never  agreed  as  to  the  orders  is- 
sued by  the  former  and  bravely  acted  upon  by  the  latter. 
Gen.  Lauman  was  at  once  relieved  of  his  command  and 
ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Vicksburg.  He  repeat- 
edly demanded  the  fullest  investigation,  but  his  requests 
were  unheeded.  It  is  but  justice  to  state  that  while  he  suf- 
fered this  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of  officers  of  high 
rank  in  the  regular  army,  he  never  lost  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  thousands  of  soldiers  whom  he  commanded  in 
some  of  the  severest  battles  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  of 
the  people  among  whom  he  lived  and  died. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Huff,  who  edited  The  Annals  in  1867,  the 
year  of  Gen.  Lauman’s  lamented  death,  received  a letter 
from  his  Adjutant-General,  Capt.  W.  H.  F.  Randall,  which 
will  come  very  near  convincing  the  impartial  reader  that  his 
commanding  officer  was  blameless  in  the  disastrous  charge 
at  Jackson.  We  copy  this  letter  with  Dr.  Huff’s  clear  and 
emphatic  estimate*  of  the  high  qualities  of  Gen.  Lauman  and 
of  the  injustice  of  which  he  was  the  victim.  Col.  Crosley’s 
article  above  referred  to  should  also  be  read  for  the  fullest 
understanding  of  the  whole  subject  possible  at  this  late  day. 

In  the  summer  of  1863,  wrote  Dr.  Huff,  while  Sherman  was  investing  the 
city  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  which  held  the  forces  of  the  rebel,  Gen.  J.  E.  John- 
ston, one  of  the  federal  Division  commanders,  an  Iowa  officer  was  sud- 
denly suspended  from  command  and  ordered  to  the  rear, — to  report  to 
Gen.  Grant  at  Vicksburg,  was  the  language  of  the  order.  Up  to  the 
hour  of  his  suspension  he  had  stood  among  the  foremost  from  his 
State  in  the  field,  and  conspicuous  among  the  officers  of  his  rank  in  the 
Western  army.  None  had  a better  record  for  gallant  deeds  on  the  many 
fiercely  contested  battle-fields  of  the  West.  At  Belmont,  at  Donelson,  at 
Shiloh,  at  the  Hatchie,  he  had  won  distinction.  This  officer  was  Brig. -Gen. 


* Annals  of  Iowa,  Vol.  V,  1st  series,  pp.  897-902 — 1867. 
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Jacob  G.  Lauman.  Eutnor  was  at  once  busy  in  accounting  for  this  sud- 
den retirement.  In  army  circles,  of  the  army  to  which  he  belonged,  the 
subject  was  freely  discussed.  That  a fearful  loss  had  occurred  to  his  com- 
mand in  an  advance  movement  made  by  the  wing  of  the  army  to  which  he 
belonged,  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  ground  for  the  censure  which  his  re- 
moval implied.  It  was  rumored  in  explanation,  that  he  had  recklessly 
pushed^his  men  into  a most  destructive  position  in  disobedience  of  orders, 
bringing  upon  his  command  needless  loss  of  life.  And  to  these  statements 
of  the  transaction  his  hosts  of  friends  throughout  the  army  were  obliged 
to  yield  assent,  for  there  was  the  bloody  record  of  the  almost  anni- 
hilated 3d  Iowa,  and  the  verdict  of  Gen.  Sherman.  Patent,  incontrovert- 
ible testimony,  with  no  given  exculpatory  facts.  But,  though  silenced, 
there  was  yet  a lingering  belief  in  the  judgments  of  many  who  knew  him 
best,  and  who  knew  most  of  the  circumstances  of  the  fatal  movement,  that 
in  due  time,  on  investigation,  his  conduct  would  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, and  his  well-earned,  honorable  reputation  cleared. 

But  months  passed,  and  Lauman  was  without  a trial  and  without  a 
command.  A year,  and  yet  no  investigation.  Another  year.  The  war  ends. 
He  is  mustered  out  of  the  service,  his  repeated  petitions  for  a trial  un- 
answered. And  thus  he  retired  to  private  life.  A few  weeks  ago  he  died, 
and  thousands  of  brave  men  throughout  all  the  West,  who  had  served  with 
or  knew  him  in  the  field,  mourned  his  death  as  that  of  a brave,  patriotic, 
and  good  man. 

There  are  those  that  have  always  believed  that  Lauman  was  sacrificed 
at  Jackson  by  his  corps  commander,  in  being  made  unjustly  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  that  disastrous  affair.  In  other  words,  that  he  acted 
under  orders  throughout  ; and  the  misrepresentations  as  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  movement  was  made  to  Gen.  Sherman  when  it  was  found  by 
the  mover  to  be  a disaster. 

That  he  was  never  court-martialed,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  de- 
mands for  a trial;  that  the  facts  were  never  submitted  to  a court  com- 
posed of  his  comrades  in  arms,  is  significant  of  wrong  somewhere. 

That  Sherman  and  Grant  should  not  have  found  time,  amid  the  stirring 
campaigns  that  followed  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  to  give  a 
personal  hearing  to  the  case,  is  quite  easily  explained  ; but  that  an  in- 
vestigation was  never  ordered  or  allowed  by  them,  indicates  the  active 
and  persistent  hostility  of  a powerful  enemy  who  had  their  confidence  and 
their  ear.  Who  that  enemy  may  have  been,  is  indicated  in  the  following 
communication  from  Capt.  W.  H.  F.  Randall,  the  Adjutant  General  of  Gen- 
eral Lauman,  whose  position  gave  him  the  facilities  of  knowing  all  the 
facts  ; of  being  cognizant  of  every  order,  written  and  verbal,  connected 
with  the  disastrous  transaction  which  beclouded  the  military  career  of  his 
commander. 

We  first  heard  an  account  of  it  about  a year  and  a half  after  its  occur- 
rence, narrated  by  the  Captain  to  a group  of  officers,  as  they  drank  their 
coffee  and  ate  “ hard  tack  ” around  the  struggling  blaze  of  a camp  fire  on  a 
bleak  December  night  ; and  we  also  heard  then  and  there  utterances  of 
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profound  indignation  by  the  listening  group,  as  the  facts  of  the  move- 
ments and  orders  of  the  day  that  wrought  the  disaster  to  Lauman  were  set 
forth  by  one,  who  of  a necessity,  knew  them  all,  for  they  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  in  the  line  of  official  duty,  a cognizance  of  which  he  could  not 
well  evade,  and  hence  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  statements  made,  while 
the  high  character  of  the  narrator  as  a soldier  and  gentleman  left  no  room 
for  question  of  his  correct  intention. 

At  our  request,  the  Captain  has  written  out  a statement  of  the  facts, 
which  we  place  before  the  readers  of  The  Annals  ; 

Selma,  Alabama,  April  26th,  1867. 

Dr.  Huff — Dear  Sir  : Your  letter  requesting  of  me  a statement  of  the 
movement  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  which  resulted  in  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  command,  and  to  the  fortunes  of  General  Lauman,  is 
received.  ..... 

It  will  be  impossible,  from  where  I write,  to  give  more  than  an  outline 
statement  of  the  matter  ; for  the  reason  that  the  official  letters  and  orders 
which  were  received  by  the  General,  controlling  him  in  that  movement, 
are  not  in  my  possession,  and  I shall  be  compelled  to  relate  the  occurrence 
from  my  best  recollection,  which,  however,  is  perfectly  clear  as  to  es- 
sential facts. 

Permit  me  to  begin  by  going  back  of  that  field  a few  weeks  to  relate 
an  incident  of  camp  life,  which  may,  and  I think  does,  have  a bearing  on 
events  subsequent  in  explaining  the  actions  of  a party  concerned. 

General  Ord  had  just  assumed  command  of  the  13th  Army  Corps,  to 
which  Lauman’s  Division  was  attached,  and  was  visiting  the  command. 
While  seated  together  in  Lauman’s  tent  in  conversation,  the  battle  of  the 
“Hatchie”  was  introduced  and  discussed.  Both  these  generals  were  in 
that  engagement,  and  General  Ord  received  a wound.  When  the  fight 
commenced  General  Hurlbnt  was  in  command,  and  had  been  in  command 
of  the  troops  to  that  time  ; when  in  the  very  heat  of  battle,  as  I was  in- 
formed, General  Ord  reported  on  the  field  and  took  command.  Soon 
afterwards  the  forces  were  thrown  into  disorder  ; Ord  was  wounded,  and 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  field.  Hurlbut  again  took  command,  rallied 
the  forces,  and  gained  the  battle.  General  Lauman,  in  his  conversation 
referring  to  this  battle,  remarked  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  he  (Ord)  as- 
sumed command  just  at  the  time  he  did,  not  knowing  the  strength  or 
position  of  the  enemy,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  the  metal  of  the  men, 
as  well  as  Hurlbut.  This  of  course  shocked  the  sensibility  of  Ord,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  time  Lauman  was  relieved,  he  felt  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible for  him  to  please  his  commander.  So  soon  as  Vicksburg  was 
taken  General  Sherman  was  placed  in  command  of  an  expeditionary  force, 
to  pursue  Johnston  and  his  army.  General  Ord’s  Corps  made  up  part  of 
this  force.  Johnston  retired  behind  his  works  at  Jackson,  and  Sherman 
invested  the  city  from  the  river  on  the  one  side  to  the  river  on  the  other 
side  of  the  city.  Lauman  was  ordered  to  move  to  the  extreme  right  of  the 
line,  and  gain  a position  in  continuation  of  the  line  of  investment,  leaving 
one  brigade  to  guard  the  corps  train.  He  commenced  skirmishing  with 
the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  had  fairly  moved  to  the  right,  and  continued  ad- 
vancing and  skirmishing,  until  darkness  overtaking  him  he  ordered  his 
men  to  fall  back  along  the  line  of  railroad  and  rest  for  the  night.  General 
Hovey’s  Division  was  on  the  immediate  left  of  Lauman,  and,  as  I have 
before  stated,  the  latter  was  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  whole  line.  Dur- 
ing the  night  orders  were  received  directing  a general  bombardment  t© 
commence  the  next  morning.  Lauman  was  instructed  to  send  out  a regi- 
ment, during  the  continuance  of  the  bombardment,  to  reconnoitre  between 
the  right  of  the  command  and  the  Pearl  Eiver  Bridge,  and  to  watch  the 
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effect  of  the  bombardment  and  the  movement  of  the  enemy.  He  was  also 
instructed  to  keep  one  brigade  in  reserve,  and  with  the  remainder  of  his 
Division  to  move  forward  with  the  main  line,  keeping  close  up  with 
Hovey,  and  to  move  forward  with  him.  So  strict  were  the  instructions 
that,  I remember  well.  General  Lauman  remarked  they  left  him  with  no  dis- 
cretion, and  that  they  indicated  to  his  mind  that  there  was  a fear  mani- 
fested that  he  would  not  keep  up  with  Hovey.  Never  before  did  I know  him 
to  be  so  anxious  and  determined  to  obey  orders  to  the  letter.  Every  por- 
tion of  his  command  had  received  their  orders  and  were  promptly  execut- 
ing them  at  the  time  designated.  While  the  bombardment  was  progress- 
ing, and  the  line  was  advancing.  General  Hovey  sent  no  less  than  three 
messengers  to  Lauman,  with  the  request  that  he  keep  well  up  as  he  was 
advancing.  He  assured  Hovey  that  he  would  keep  well  up,  and  he  did.  The 
railroad  separated  Lauman  from  Hovey.  The  ground  over  which  Hovey 
passed  was  nearly  level,  or  rather  a graduated  slope.  Lauman’s  ground 
was  very  much  broken.  He  drove  the  enemy  over  a low  flat  or  bottom, 
thence  up  an  elevation,  which,  when  he  reached  the  top  or  plain  surface, 
brought  him  into  full  view  of  the  enemy  behind  their  works.  Here  he 
doubtless  should  have  checked  the  advance,  and  retired  behind  the  eleva- 
tion to  a line  of  retreat,  where  he  might  have  taken  a strong  position  and 
held  it,  but  his  orders  were  of  the  strictest  character  ; besides  he  felt  that 
if  he  retired  he  would  leave  Hovey’s  flank  exposed,  and  leave  his  regiment 
liable  to  be  captured,  which  had  started  on  the  reconnoisance.  Just  in 
front  of  his  left  was  a large  thicket  of  undergrowth,  where  a large  number 
of  the  enemy  lay  concealed  ; just  in  front  of  his  right  was  an  earthwork 
holding  a full  battery,  besides  the  enemy  were  behind  their  line  of  works 
in  full  force.  Before  General  Lauman  had  time  to  give  any  orders,  if  he 
had  wished  to  do  so,  a heavy  Are  was  opened  upon  his  command  from 
all  these  points,  simultaneously,  and,  I may  say,  unexpectedly,  for  the 
skirmishers  had  been  allowed  to  advance  with  but  little  resistance  until 
the  main  force  appeared  in  full  view,  when  the  shot  and  shell  were  poured 
into  our  ranks  so  thick  as  to  leave  but  few  to  tell  the  tale  to  the  reserve. 
Let  those  blame  General  Lauman  who  will,  but  none  can  say  he  exceeded 
his  orders.  Had  he  been  left  with  discretionary  power,  I doubt  if  he  had 
advanced  his  line  so  rapidly  and  without  greater  caution  ; indeed,  he  did 
not  know  how  far  he  was  from  the  line  of  works  of  the  enemy  when  he 
started  in  the  morning,  and  he  was  unable  to  get  information  from  any 
one.  He  told  me  afterward  that  General  Ord  claimed  to  have  given  him 
verbal  orders  not  to  go  nearer  to  the  works  than  fifteen  hundred  yards, 
but  he  said  he  had  never  received  such  orders.  It  is  very  certain  that  Ord 
gave  no  such  written  orders,  and  Lauman,  as  I know,  did  not  see  General 
Ord  after  receiving  the  written  orders  until  he  relieved  him.  When  this 
brave  little  band  saw  no  chance  for  retreat,  and  death  staring  them  in  the 
face,  they  rushed  madly  on  determined  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible, and  neither  the  gallant  old  Pugh,  of  the  First  Brigade,  nor  the  be- 
loved Lauman  could  check  them.  So  desperate  was  their  charge  that  the 
enemy  in  their  front,  three  times  their  number  and  behind  strong  works, 
began  to  waver  and  seek  refuge  in  flight.  There  may  have  been  oflScers 
who  were  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  war,  but  none  more  gallant  on  the 
field,  none  more  obedient  to  orders,  and  none  more  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  the  country.  Never  can  it  be  said  of  him,  he  knew  his  duty,  but  did  it 
not;  never  can  it  be  said  that  he  avoided  any  responsibility,  however 
dangerous,  or  however  hard.  Though  he  is  dead,  yet  he  still  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  the  brave  soldiers  and  gallant  officers  whom  he  commanded,  who 
still  survive  him.  Never  did  he  ask  an  officer  or  soldier  to  go  where  he 
was  not  willing  to  go  himself,  and  none  that  knew  the  kindness  of  his 
heart  will  ever  say  that  he  would,  carelessly  or  madly,  push  his  troops  into 
a danger  that  could  be  honorably  avoided. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  H.  F.  RANDALL. 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  BOARD  OF  CONTROL  REFORM. 

It  has  become  an  interesting  question  with  historical 
students  to  trace  back  the  movement  for  a Board  of  Control 
of  the  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal  institutions  of  this 
State  to  its  origin.  Among  others,  our  contributor,  Mr. 
Frank  I.  Herriott,  undertook  this  task.  This  work  led  him 
to  a careful  study  of  legislative  proceedings  for  something 
more  than  thirty  years  back.  In  the  Journal  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  (March  21)  1870,  page  402,  he  found 
the  following  item  : “ Mr.  Hunter  (Hon.  John  D.  Hunter, 

representative  from  Hamilton  county)  introduced  House 
File  No.  302.  A bill  for  an  act  to  create  a State  Board  of 
Examiners  and  to  define  their  duties.  Read  a first  and 
second  time  and  referred  to  the  committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.”  This  bill  came  so  late  in  the  session,  and  being 
withal,  so  marked  and  distinct  an  innovation,  its  passage 
could  not  be  secured.  In  answer  to  inquiries,  Mr.  Hunter 
wrote  a full  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  which  appears 
in  an  elaborate  monograph  by  Mr.  Herriott  on  “Institu- 
tional Expenditures  in  the  State  Budgets  of  Iowa,”  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Iowa  State  Institutions 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Control.*  His  statement  is  so  perti- 
nent to  the  subject,  and  withal  so  clearly  and  tersely  stated, 
that  it  would  seem  to  establish  “a  point  of  history.”  We 
therefore  copy  it  in  full: 

This  bill,  as  I remember,  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  three  men  to  act  as  a Board  of  State  Examiners  to  frequently 
visit  and  inspect  the  condition  of  the  various  State  Institutions  with  a 
view  of  promoting  greater  eiBciency  and  economy  in  their  management. 
One  purpose  of  the  measure  was  to  inaugurate  some  means  to  do  away 
with  the  biennial  junketing  trips  of  three-fourths  of  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  State  Institutions,  and  to  bring  about  a method  of  gen- 
eral supervision  that  would  be  less  expensive  and  far  more  effective  in 
correcting  abuses  and  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  institutions.  The 
theory  was  similar  in  general  purpose  to  the  present  State  Board  of  Con- 
trol, although  not  so  broad  or  definite  in  its  scope.  I conceived  the  idea 
of  getting  up  the  bill  through  talking  with  members  of  the  House  during 


* See  “ Quarterly  Bulletin  of  Iowa  State  Institutions  ” for  January,  1902,  pp.  65-66. 
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the  absence  of  the  visiting  committees,  and  had  the  support  of  Kasson, 
Irish,  Hale,  Stone  and  others,  who  favored  the  measure,  but  as  you  suggest 
the  bill  was  introduced  too  late  in  the  session  to  get  it  through,  notwith- 
standing it  was  favorably  reported  from  the  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
bill  was  a short  one,  simply  providing  for  the  appointment  of  the  exam- 
iners and  defining  their  duties,  which  were  largely  advisory  ; and  with  the 
definite  purpose  of  doing  away  with  the  junketing  business  and  having 
the  institutions  officially  visited  when  they  are  not  on  dress  parade,  ex- 
pecting the  coming  of  a Legislative  Committee.  Could  there  have  been 
action  on  the  measure  at  the  time  it  was  presented,  I have  no  doubt 
but  that  its  general  scope  would  have  been  widened,  and  that  the  principle 
of  the  present  law  governing  the  control  and  management  of  our  State 
Institutions  would  have  been  largely  embodied  in  its  provisions.  At  least 
it  is  a fair  presumption  that  the  bill  I presented  in  the  House  in  1870  was 
the  initial  effort  in  Iowa  toward  the  establishment  of  our  present  Board 
of  Control  policy  of  dealing  with  our  State  Institutions. 


ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  WOEK  IN  PURE  SCIENCE. 

The  utter  groundlessness  of  much  of  the  criticism  fre- 
quently heard  against  the  work  in  pure  or  theoretical  science 
as  carried  on  in  some  departments  of  our  colleges  and  state 
scientific  bureaus  nowhere  finds  better  exemplification  than 
in  a recent  article  which  appeared  in  the  American  Monthly 
Review  of  Reviews,  by  Dr.  Charles  R.  Keyes,  a native  of  our 
State  and  long  a resident  of  Des  Moines.  It  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  present  connection,  that  it  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
energy  of  Dr.  Keyes  that  the  present  Geological  Survey  of 
Iowa  was  organized.  This  State  Institution  which  has  al- 
ready accomplished  so  much  valuable  work  concerning  the 
natural  resources  of  our  State,  has  been  adopted  as  a model 
upon  which  a dozen  other  states,  during  the  last  ten  years, 
have  established  similar  organizations. 

The  Geological  survey  of  Iowa,  as  well  as  tne  similar  in- 
stitution of  our  neighbor,  Missouri,  to  which  Dr.  Keyes  was 
called  from  Iowa  to  take  the  charge,  conducted  among  many 
other  very  technical  and  scientific  investigations,  a long 
series  of  experiments  upon  the  properties  of  the  various 
clays  of  the  region  and  their  geological  and  areal  distribu- 
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iiion.  It  has,  no  doubt,  appeared  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
a state  bureau  to  either  enter  into  such  purely  technical 
phases  of  a clay  examination,  as  the  determination  of  the 
causes  of  plasticity,  the  critical  temperatures  of  vitrification, 
the  chemical  compositions,  the  fusibility,  the  character  of 
the  shrinkage,  and  many  other  factors  that  might  be  men- 
tioned. Equally  foreign  to  the  subject  may  seem  some 
phases  of  the  purely  geological  investigations  relative  to  the 
clays.  The  practical  bearings  of  either  one  of  these  two 
distinct  lines  of  technical  inquiry  when  taken  alone  might 
have  long  remained  unutilized.  But  by  working  them  along 
parallel  and  dependent  lines  the  usefulness  of  both  is  made 
immediate.  By  combining  the  results  we  get,  not  only  one 
of  the  fairy  tales  of  science,  but  a story  of  vastly  useful 
import. 

The  beauty  of  it  all  is  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the 
practical  application  of  the  principles  established.  These 
are  briefly  outlined  in  Dr.  Keyes’  article  which  we  copy 
elsewhere.  The  main  point  to  be  impressed  is  the  fact  that 
in  those  innumerable  swales  and  shallow  prairie  drainage 
basins,  with  which  the  entire  surface  of  Iowa  abounds,  and 
in  which,  during  a part  of  the  year,  the  roads  are  simply  im- 
passable, there  exists  the  very  material  to  render  them,  the 
year  around,  and  at  very  slight  expense,  equal  to  the  best 
and  most  expensively  paved  streets  of  our  cities. 

A proposition  so  simple,  so  universally  applicable,  so 
enduring,  must  appeal  strongly  to  every  one  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  our  country  roads.  The  wide  interest  awak- 
ened by  the  article  is  amply  demonstrated  by  hundreds  of 
letters  of  inquiry  received  by  Dr.  Keyes,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  In  our  own  State,  when  some  such  system  of  im- 
provement is  fully  begun  a new  chapter  will  have  been  added 
to  our  historical  record. 

Married — Near  Bloomington,  on  the  17th  inst.,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Stocker,  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Smith  to  Miss  Susan,  daughter  of 
Ex-Grovernor  Lucas. — Davenj)ort  [I.  T.)  Gazette,  October 
27,  1842. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


John  S.  Mubphy  was  born  in  Schuylkill  county,  Pa.,  in  1847  ; he  died 
in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  February  10,  1902.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land. On  reaching  America  they  resided  for  a time  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
removed  to  Anamosa,  Jones  county,  where  they  settled  upon  a farm.  Their 
son  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  and  in  learning  the 
trade  of  a printer.  He  became  an  apprentice  in  the  office  of  The  Dubuque 
Herald  in  1859.  After  serving  his  time  he  went  to  St.  Louis  and  worked 
on  The  Globe-Democrat  where  he  was  soon  allotted  a place  on  the  reportorial 
staff.  After  doing  editorial  work  for  some  years  he  returned  to  Dubuque 
where  he  again  became  a type-setter,  and  was  soon  known  as  one  of  the 
fastest  and  best  printers  in  that  city.  He  was  also  again  called  to  repor- 
torial duties,  and  in  1879  became  the  editor  of  The  Daily  Telegraph.  He 
first  appeared  conspicuously  in  politics  in  1896,  becoming  next  to  W.  J. 
Bryan  the  most  prominent  advocate  of  “free  silver”  doctrines  in  the 
Middle  West.  His  paper  was  consolidated  with  The  Herald  in  October, 
1891.  He  had,  therefore,  conducted  The  Telegraph- Herald  but  a little  over 
four  months  when  his  death  came  suddenly  as  he  was  working  at  his  desk. 
This  event  called  forth  the  highest  tributes  of  respect  from  the  press 
throughout  the  country,  and  none  were  more  earnest  and  appreciative  than 
those  of  his  most  pronounced  political  adversaries.  From  many  columns 
of  eulogy  we  select  the  following  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  Jacob  Rich,  a re- 
tired journalist  of  Dubuque  : “A  graduate  of  the  public  school  and  of  the 
printing  office,  he  was  almost  wholly  self-taught,  and  therefore  no  one 
could  fail  to  mark  with  ever-increasing  admiration  the  growth  of  his 
mental  power.  His  vocabulary  was  far  in  advance  of  many  college-trained 
students  or  professors,  and  gave  him  great  facility  and  felicity  of  expres- 
sion. His  mind  was  notably  analytic,  and  in  the  field  of  polemics  he  was  a 
master,  rarely  if  ever  forgetting  the  proper  dignity  and  courtesy  of  debate. 
If  his  remedies  might  be  wrong,  he  himself  was  never  in  doubt  of  their 
usefulness  and  efBciency.  He  would  advocate  nothing  but  from  con- 
science, and  never  failed  to  at  least  convince  you  of  his  sincerity.  In 
every  cause  he  was  found  wonderfully  fortified  with  fact  and  logic,  showing 
the  sources  of  his  own  faith,  and  marking  him  always  as  the  trained  and 
skilled  antagonist.  With  it  all  he  was  broad-minded,  kindly-spirited,  pure- 
hearted.  He  was  a veritable  evangelist  of  labor,  guaging  every  movement 
by  what  he  believed,  rightfully  or  mistakenly,  to  be  for  labor's  weal  or 
detriment.  His  industry  was  marvelous  and  his  editorial  life  a most 
strenuous  one.  Compensation  cut  no  figure  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.  His  own  pride  and  the  sense  of  his  own  power  were  the  only  stim- 
ulants to  his  intense  life.  His  daily  contribution  to  the  columns  of  The 
Telegraph-Herald  numbered  many  columns,  and  he  rarely  sought  a day  of 
rest.  Doubtless  out  of  his  intenseness  of  effort,  his  strenuosity  of  life,  it 
has  come  that  in  the  very  zenith  of  his  strength  and  power  he  has  been 
stricken  down  as  from  a lightning's  blow.  Dubuque  had  pride  in  his 
growth  ; in  the  recognition  in  the  state  of  his  mental  power  and  manly 
worth.  It  will  be  many  a day  before  the  sense  of  his  loss  will  cease  to  sadden 
all  our  hearts.” 

Iba  Cook  was  born  in  Union,  Brown  county,  N.  Y.,  October  16,  1821  ; 
he  died  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  March  11,  1902.  He  came  to  Iowa  with  his 
parents  in  1836,  the  family  settling  in  what  is  now  Davenport,  which  lo- 
cality was  at  that  time  only  a trading  point.  Soon  after  reaching  Iowa, 
which  was  then  attached  to  Michigan  for  judicial  purposes,  Mr.  Cook’s 
father  was  appointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  by  the  governor  of  Michigan. 
When  the  Cook  family  first  came  west,  they  journeyed  one  hundred  miles 
to  “Clean  Point”  on  the  Allegany  river,  in  Cattaraugus  county,  New 
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York.  At  that  place  they  built  cabins  on  a lumber  raft  and  floated  down 
to  Pittsburg.  There  they  took  a steamboat  to  Cincinnati,  and  thence  by 
steamboat  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to  Rock  Island,  111. 
They  were  two  months  lacking  two  days  in  making  this  trip.  The  tract 
of  land  owned  by  Mr.  Cook’s  father  was  within  the  city  limits  of  Daven- 
port and  was  long  ago  laid  out  in  city  lots.  Mr.  Cook  remained  with  his 
father  until  he  had  reached  his  28th  year,  when  he  entered  into  business 
for  himself.  From  184:9  to  1853  he  had  a large  experience  in  surveying 
government  lands  in  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  In  this  capacity  he  seems  to 
have  been  an  expert,  as  the  lines  he  ran  have  been  found  in  later  years  to 
be  remarkably  correct.  He  told  the  story  of  “ Government  surveying  in 
early  Iowa,”  in  The  Annals,  Jan.,  1897,  pp.  603-613.  He  removed  to  Des 
Moines  in  1852  where  he  afterwards  resided  until  his  death.  He  engaged 
in  the  banking  business,  the  firm  being  known  as  Cook,  Sargent  & Cook. 
It  was  one  of  the  early  and  substantial  organizations  of  the  capital  city. 
He  retired  from  this  firm  in  1855  and  engaged  with  Mr.  C.  C.  Dawson  in 
the  real  estate  business.  In  1862  and  ’63  he  held  a position  in  the  Post 
Office  Department  at  Washington.  In  1872  he  became  a member  of  the 
Iowa  Loan  and  Trust  Company,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  directors  and 
vice-president,  holding  that  office  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
elected  mayor  of  Des  Moines  in  1861  and  held  the  office  for  two  terms. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  popular  mayors  the  city  ever  had. 
He  was  appointed  a deputy  revenue  collector  under  Horace  Everett,  in 
1864.  Aside  from  the  above  named  positions,  he  held  several  of  minor 
importance  during  the  period  of  his  residence  in  Des  Moines.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  church,  in  which  he  was  an 
active  worker.  Mr.  Cook  published  in  addition  to  the  article  referred  to, 
his  “ Reminiscences,”  covering  the  period  of  the  immigration  of  the  family 
to  Iowa,  and  down  to  the  year  1900.  (Annals  of  Iowa,  Oct.,  1900,  pp.  522- 
530.)  He  had  it  in  view  to  write  still  further  of  his  experiences  in  this 
state,  but  doubtless  did  not  carry  out  his  wishes  in  that  respect.  Mr.  Cook 
was  a man  of  the  the  highest  personal  and  Christian  character,  actively 
but  unobtrusively  charitable,  respected  and  beloved  throughout  his  wide 
acquaintance,  the  recipient  of  the  unlimited  confidence  of  all  with  whom 
he  had  transactions,  in  private  or  public  life  or  in  the  church  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  substantial  pillars.  He  was  a pleasing  and  attractive  writer, 
and  his  articles,  which  displayed  great  intelligence,  were  widely  copied  by 
the  Iowa  press. 


Fbanois  J.  Hbbeon  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  February  17,  1837  ; he 
died  in  New  York  City,  January  8,  1902.  He  was  educated  at  the  Western 
University  in  Pittsburg,  which  was  then  under  the  superintendency  of 
Prof  J.  M.  Smith,  his  brother-in-law.  He  left  the  University  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  became  a clerk  in  a Pittsburg  banking  house,  and  later  on  a 
partner  in  the  banking  firm  of  Herron  & Bros.  He  came  to  Iowa  in  1855, 
settling  in  Dubuque  where  he  opened  a banking  house.  He  began  his 
military  career  as  Captain  of  Co.  I,  1st  Iowa  Infantry.  He  served  with  it 
until  it  was  mustered  out,  participating  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Wil- 
son’s Creek.  On  his  return  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  our 
9th  Iowa  Infantry,  of  which  Congressman  William  Vandever  was  the 
Colonel.  He  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  at  Pea  Ridge,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General  for  his  gallantry  in  that  great 
battle.  He  was  the  only  Iowa  man  who  was  promoted  from  Lt.-Col.  to 
Brig.-General.  He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,, 
which  has  been  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  affairs  in  the 
history  of  the  western  armies.  We  next  read  of  him  as  occupying  the  left 
of  Grant’s  line  at  Vicksburg,  where  he  rendered  efficient  service  in  the 
siege  and  capture  of  that  stronghold.  From  there  he  went  to  the  depart- 
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ment  of  the  Gnlf,  and  with  his  division  participated  in  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Mobile,  near  the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  mustered  out  at  New 
Orleans  after  four  years  of  active,  faithful,  and  highly  useful  service.  He 
settled  in  New  Orleans,  and  engaged  in  business,  but  met  with  serious 
financial  losses.  He  finally  removed  to  New  York  where  he  was  engaged 
in  business  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  His  military  record  is  a brilliant 
one  and  his  promotion  was  very  rapid.  His  surviving  comrades  in  the 
civil  war,  and  his  personal  friends  generally,  have  never  been  satisfied 
with  the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the  Iowa  Commission  which 
erected  the  monument  south  of  the  capitol,  in  Des  Moines.  They  believe 
that  his  should  have  been  one  of  the  equestrian  statues  at  the  base  of  the 
monument.  His  especial  friend,  the  late  Hon.  J.  K.  Graves  of  Dubuque, 
came  to  Des  Moines  during  one  of  the  sessions  and  made  an  earnest  effort 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  General  Herron’s  due  recognition,  but  the  ef- 
fort failed.  His  place,  however,  in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  is  an  honor- 
able one,  and  his  reputation  is  secure.  Future  historians  of  the  civil  war 
will  do  full  justice  to  his  memory. 


Lewis  Todhunteb  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Ohio,  April  6,  1817;  he 
died  at  Indianola,  Iowa,  Jan.  29,  1902.  He  came  to  this  State  in  1850,  set- 
tling on  the  Des  Moines  river  in  Polk  county,  where  he  engaged  for  a time 
in  farming  and  merchandising.  He  removed  to  Indianola,  Warren  county, 
in  1854,  where  he  began  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  continued  for  more 
than  a quarter  of  a century,  and  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  He 
served  as  prosecuting  attorney,  county  auditor,  and  treasurer  and  mayor 
of  the  city.  His  most  distinguished  service,  however,  was  as  a member  of 
the  convention  which  met  in  Iowa  City  in  1857  and  formed  the  present 
constitution  of  our  State.  In  that  body  he  represented  Warren,  Madison, 
Adair  and  Cass  counties.  He  also  served  in  the  army,  1863-65,  as  assistant 
quarter-master,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He  was  widely  known  as  an 
earnest  and  always  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  He  had 
joined  the  Washingtonian  movement  as  early  as  1840.  In  the  early  days 
of  the  constitutional  convention  he  introduced  a resolution  to  prevent 
smoking  in  the  hall,  which  was  unanimously  adopted.  He  took  an  active 
and  distinguished  part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  his  services 
making  him  well  known  throughout  the  state.  His  record  in  every  respect, 
as  a citizen,  Christian  gentleman,  soldier,  legislator,  and  advocate  of  tem- 
perance, is  one  of  which  his  friends  may  well  be  proud.  As  long  as  he 
was  able  to  come  to  Des  Moines  he  was  a regular  attendant  on  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Pioneer  Law  Makers’  Association.  He  numbered  among 
his  friends  scores  of  the  leading  and  best  men  of  Iowa  during  the  past 
fifty  years. 


Rev.  Moses  K.  Cross  was  born  at  Danvers,  Mass.,  Sept.  29,  1812  ; he 
died  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  March  12th,  1902.  He  graduated  at  Amherst 
college,  1838  ; studied  divinity  at  Hartford  and  Andover;  was  ordained 
pastor  at  Palmer,  Mass.,  1842;  at  South  Deerfield,  Mass.,  1850;  came  to 
Iowa,  1855;  was  pastor  at  Tipton  for  ten  years,  and  afterwards  at  Wash- 
ington and  Waverly.  He  spent  the  evening  of  his  life  at  Waterloo,  where 
his  urbanity  of  spirit,  his  cultured  mind,  his  cordial  co-operation  with  the 
different  churches  in  promoting  the  public  welfare,  and  his  dignified 
character  endeared  him  to  all  the  people.  Mr.  Cross  was  a generous 
scholar,  of  wide  reading,  of  fine  taste,  and  an  open  mind.  He  was  de- 
voted to  literature  and  poetry,  and  especially  to  hymnology.  On  these 
subjects  he  was  a ready  and  voluminous  writer,  and  he  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  to  the  press.  He  was  a lover  of  nature,  of  trees,  flowers 
and  birds,  and,  while  health  allowed,  his  erect  form  and  his  crown  of  snowy 
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white  hair,  worn  long  and  in  curls,  gave  an  added  charm  to  the  wooded 
landscape  and  to  the  riverside,  where  he  loved  to  ramble  and  meditate  and 
muse  in  the  open.  Mr.  Cross  preserved  his  mental  vigor  to  the  last.  Only 
two  days  before  his  death  he  attended  the  Ministerial  Association  at 
Waterloo,  and,  as  usual  took  part  in  the  discussions.  His  death  took  place 
after  only  a few  hours  illness,  and  to  apply  to  him  the  language  of  one  of 
his  favorite  poets — 

“ he  went 

To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a life  well  spent.” 

He  leaves  an  only  son,  Mr.  Whitman  Cross,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey.— Rev.  Wm.  Salter,  Burlington,  Iowa. 


Feank  Allen  Sheeman  was  born  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  November  26, 
1856;  he  died  there  March  1,  1903.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  Maj.  Hoyt 
Sherman,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pioneer  settlers  of  the  capital 
city,  and  the  nephew  of  General  William  T.  Sherman.  He  was  mainly 
educated  in  the  high  schools  of  Des  Moines,  though  he  pursued  his  legal 
studies  at  the  State  and  Columbia  Universities,  from  both  of  which  he 
graduated.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1881.  Soon  afterward  he  held 
the  position  of  county  attorney  for  three  years.  Frank  Sherman  was  an 
active  factor  in  promoting  the  street  railway  interests  of  Des  Moines, 
which  have  come  to  such  a remarkable  success.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Grant  Club  and  of  several  other  local  associations.  Since  the  death  of  his 
mother  some  fifteen  years  ago,  he  had  given  his  attention  largely  to  his 
father,  who  had  been  in  precarious  health,  with  a large  business  requiring 
constant  attention.  They  came  to  be  inseparable  companions,  the  father 
depending  to  a great  extent  upon  the  faithful  and  most  devoted  son.  At 
the  time  of  the  fatal  attack  of  paralysis  which  led  to  the  death  of  the  lat- 
ter, Maj.  Sherman  was  on  the  eve  of  starting  to  New  York,  where  he  had 
engaged  a distinguished  artist  to  paint  his  portrait  for  the  State  Histori- 
cal Art  Gallery,  in  response  to  urgent  invitations  and  the  kind  wishes  of 
many  friends.  The  press  of  Des  Moines  paid  high  tributes  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased. 


James  Hilton  was  born  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1816;  he  died 
on  his  farm  near  Albia,  Iowa,  January  9,  1902.  His  boyhood  and  youth 
were  spent  in  New  York  City.  In  1811  he  decided  to  seek  a location  in 
the  west  and  in  November  of  that  year  arrived  in  Keokuk,  Iowa  Territory, 
but  went  on  to  Missouri  where  he  located  in  Scotland  county.  On  Septem- 
ber 1, 1812,  he  was  present  at  Agency  City,  Iowa,  when  the  treaty  between 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  was  made.  He  saw  on 
that  occasion  the  chiefs  Keokuk,  Mahaska,  Poweshiek,  Wapello,  Appanoose 
and  others.  Gen.  Street  was  then  in  charge.  In  May,  1813,  when  accord- 
ing to  agreement,  the  Indians  vacated  the  land  and  moved  westward,  Mr. 
Hilton  took  a claim  of  280  acres  in  what  is  now  Monroe  county,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  by  Judge 
Mason,  clerk  of  the  District  Courts;  in  1857  he  was  elected  county  judge; 
in  1868-69  he  served  as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors;  he  was  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  11th  General  Assembly. 
He  discharged  all  the  duties  connected  with  these  responsible  positions 
with  faithfulness  and  ability.  No  one  was  better  acquainted  with  the  early 
history  of  Monroe  county.  The  House  of  Representatives  made  appro- 
priate notice  of  his  death,  at  which  time  Col.  S.  A.  Moore,  of  Davis  county, 
pronounced  an  eloquent  eulogy  upon  his  distinguished  pioneer  friend 
which  was  ordered  published  in  the  Journal  of  that  day. 


Adonibam  J.  Holmes  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  March  2, 
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1843 ; he  died  at  Clarinda,  Iowa,  on  or  about  the  23d  of  January,  1902. 
The  family  moved  to  Palmyra,  Wisconsin,  in  his  boyhood.  In  1862  he 
joined  the  24th  Wisconsin  Infantry  as  a private,  but  was  soon  mustered 
out  to  accept  a commission  in  the  37th  Infantry  of  that  State.  He  saw 
hard  service,  participating  in  many  battles.  He  was  wounded  at  Stone 
River.  Transferred  to  the  eastern  army  he  was  present  at  the  blowing  up 
of  the  mine  at  Petersburgh.  where  he  was  made  a prisoner.  He  was  con- 
fined some  eight  months  in  southern  prisons.  After  his  muster-out  he  at- 
tended college  and  later  studied  law  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  He  settled 
in  Boone,  Iowa,  in  1867,  where  he  remained  until  his  last  illness  during 
which  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  at  Clarinda.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Iowa  House  of  Representatives  in  1881,  serving  in  that  body  the  next 
winter.  He  was  nominated  for  Congress,  to  succeed  Ex-Gov.  Carpenter 
in  1882.  He  served  three  terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  after 
which  he  held  the  position  of  sergeant-at-arms  of  that  body  during  one  or 
two  terms.  He  was  also  elected  city  attorney  of  Boone.  Maj.  Holmes 
made  an  excellent  record  as  a soldier,  citizen,  state  legislator,  and  con- 
gressman. His  death  called  forth  many  tributes  of  respect  from  the 
low'a  press. 

Daniel  Campbell  was  born  in  Ashland  Co.,  0.,  April  13,  1823;  he  died 
in  Chelan,  Washington,  February  3,  1902.  His  boyhood  was  passed  on  a 
farm,  where  he  received  only  a limited  education,  but  his  natural  force  and 
ability  made  him  a leader  wherever  he  lived.  He  early  took  an  interest 
in  politics,  and  in  18.56  was  a candidate  for  sheriff  in  Ashland  county.  In 
1861  he  moved  to  Illinois,  and  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  In  1863  he  removed  from  Illinois  to  Iowa  and  settled  near  Mt. 
Pleasant.  In  1879  he  was  a candidate  for  governor  on  the  greenback  ticket; 
in  1880  he  ran  for  Congress,  in  the  Second  District,  on  the  same  ticket. 
He  then  moved  to  Blencoe,  Monroe  county,  where  he  continued  to  take  an 
active  part  in  politics  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  20th  General  Assembly,  where  he  served  with  distinction.  In  1883 
he  was  a candidate  for  State  treasurer  on  the  greenback  ticket.  He  was 
again  elected  to  the  legislature  and  took  a prominent  part  as  a democratic 
member  in  the  24th  General  Assembly.  He  ran  again  for  Congress  in  the 
Eleventh  District,  but  was  defeated.  This  closed  his  political  career  and 
he  soon  removed  to  Washington,  where  a son  was  living.  There  were  few 
better  known  politicians  at  one  time  in  Iowa  than  “ Honest  Dan,”  as  he 
was  familiarly  called. 


Selim  B.  Rosenkbans  was  born  in  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  April  27, 1824; 
he  died  at  Perry,  Iowa,  January  7,  1902.  Mr.  Rosenkrans  came  to  Iowa  in 
1856  and  settled  in  Webster  City,  where  he  resided  until  two  or  three  years 
before  his  death,  when  he  removed  to  Perry.  In  1857  he  was  chosen  clerk 
of  the  courts  of  Webster  county,  which  then  embraced  the  present  territory 
of  Webster  and  Hamilton  counties.  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Legislature  in  1859,  serving  in  the  regular  session 
of  1860  and  the  extra  war  session  of  1861.  Sometime  after  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  drafting  commissioner  by  Gov.  Kirkwood, 
holding  the  position  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  He  was  once  elected 
mayor  of  Webster  City  and  served  several  terms  as  councilman.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Webster  City 
and  was  widely  known  throughout  that  organization.  As  a citizen  he  was 
active,  enterprising,  and  public  spirited,  always  enthusiastic  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  his  town  and  county. 


De.  Epheaim  M.  Reynolds  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  Ind.,  in  1843 ; 
he  died  in  Centerville,  Iowa,  January  8,  1902.  He  came  to  Appanoose 
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county  with  his  parents  in  1849.  He  attended  the  district  schools  of  the 
county  and  the  academy  at  Troy,  in  Davis  county,  then  the  leading  school 
in  that  part  of  the  State.  He  enlisted  in  Co.  I,  3d  Iowa  Cavalry,  from  which 
he  was  discharged  some  time  in  1862,  for  disability.  He  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  19th  and  21st  General  Assemblies.  In 
1891  he  was  elected  state  senator,  serving  in  the  sessions  of  1892  and  1894. 
As  a legislator  Dr.  Reynolds  was  active  and  influential,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  securing  such  laws  as  would  promote  the  health  of  the  people. 
As  a physician  he  was  widely  recognized  as  learned  and  skillful.  He  ac- 
tively supported  the  bill  providing  for  the  founding  of  the  Historical  De- 
partment, in  which  he  always  took  a deep  interest  and  to  which  he  was  a 
liberal  contributor. 


Major  Adam  Kramer  was  born  in  Germany,  Oct,  15,  1837;  he  died  in 
Iowa  City,  Nov.  10,  1901,  thus  closing  the  brilliant  record  of  a soldier’s 
life.  Maj.  Kramer  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age  and  received  his 
education  in  Philadelphia.  When  20  years  old  he  joined  a Pennsylvania 
Cavalry  troop,  and  for  forty  years  thereafter  continued  in  active  service  in 
the  U.  S.  army.  He  participated  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  battles 
of  Antietam,  Murfreesboro  and  Chickamauga.  A summary  of  his  distin- 
guished career,  as  found  in  the  OfBclal  Register,  shows  a wide  and  varied 
service,  including  five  months  with  the  German  army  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  His  last  command  was  at  Fort  Leavenworth  with  a cavalry 
battalion.  Although  a man  of  splendid  physique,  his  hard  life  had  its  nat- 
ural effect,  and  in  1897  he  retired  in  broken  health.  He  has  since  resided 
in  Iowa  City.  He  was  buried  with  military  honors  at  Arlington  Heights, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Erastus  Snow  was  born  on  a farm  near  Winchester,  N.  H.,  September 
19,  1819;  He  died  at  his  home  in  Grinnell,  Iowa,  March  2,  1902.  Early  in 
life  he  developed  marked  business  ability.  For  eight  years,  including  the 
financial  crisis  of  1857,  he  had  charge  of  a bank  in  Winchester,  N.  H.,  at- 
tending to  every  department  of  business  himself.  In  1859  he  removed 
west,  remaining  for  two  years  in  Davenport,  Iowa.  In  1861  he  purchased 
80  acres  of  land  near  the  town  of  Grinnell,  and  has  since  resided  there. 
He  has  had  charge  of  many  important  matters  relating  to  the  town  and 
county.  He  was  a member  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors; 
first  president  of  the  national  bank;  president  of  the  savings  bank,  and  at 
one  time  in  charge  of  the  finances  of  the  school  district.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  13th  General  Assembly. 
He  was  prominently  identified  with  the  Granger  movement,  and  conducted 
successfully  a Granger  store  for  years.  When  the  Farmers’  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  was  organized  he  was  made  president. 


George  T.  Williams  was  born  in  Nauvoo  county.  111.,  in  1854;  he  died 
at  his  home  in  Ida  Grove,  March  7,  1902.  When  a small  boy  he  removed 
with  his  family  in  a wagon  across  the  country  to  Tabor,  Fremont  county, 
Iowa.  He  attended  school  during  the  winter  terms  only.  In  1872  a phy- 
sical injury  caused  him  to  abandon  farm  life,  and  he  came  to  Ida  Grove, 
where  he  taught  one  term  of  school.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  The 
Pioneer,  and  after  two  years  of  work  upon  a small  salary,  acquired  a 
half-interest  in  the  paper,  of  which  he  was  editor  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Much  of  his  time  in  later  years  was  spent  in  traveling  through  the  United 
States  preparing  and  publishing  special  advertising  editions  for  news- 
papers, the  work  for  which  was  usually  done  at  The  Pioneer  office.  He  had 
written  up  about  3,000  towns  in  this  way  and  was  widely  known  in  Iowa 
and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Williams  was  a favorite  with  the  journalists  of  this 
State  and  his  early  death  called  forth  many  tributes  of  respect. 
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Theodobe  P.  Gatohel  was  born  in  Chester,  Pa.,  April  16,  18-1.5;  he  died- 
in  Des  Moines,  Nov.  7,  1901.  Mr.  Gatchel’s  early  life  was  spent  in  Mary- 
land and  Washington,  D.  C.  He  enlisted  at  the  age  of  11,  in  a Maryland 
regiment,  and  served  throughout  the  war.  He  was  a personal  friend  of 
Gen.  Grant,  and  during  his  administration  was  president  of  the  police 
board  in  Washington.  Since  1879  Mr.  Gatchel  has  resided  in  Des  Moines,, 
and  has  been  engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  He  was  a prominent 
member  of  the  Methodist  church  and  active  in  its  benevolent  work.  From 
the  start  he  was  identified  with  the  building  of  the  Iowa  Methodist  Hospi- 
tal, and  officially  connected  with  its  management.  His  sudden  death  oc- 
curred at  one  of  the  business  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Stanfieed  P.  McNeill  was  born  in  Mason  county,  Ky.,  February  11, 
1827;  he  died  at  his  home  in  Garden  Grove,  Iowa.  February  20, 1902.  His 
early  years  were  spent  on  a farm;  he  afterwards  worked  for  a time  at  the 
carpenter’s  trade.  He  served  one  year  in  the  Mexican  war,  in  Capt.  Morgan’s 
company  of  mounted  dragoons.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Wayne  county, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  In  1861  he  settled  in  Decatur  county, 
where  he  eventually  acquired  about  800  acres  of  land.  He  was  at  one  time 
justice  of  the  peace.  During  the  period  of  the  civil  war  he  was  a member 
of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  was  instrumental  in  expending  for  public 
improvements  the  swamp  land  money  recovered  by  the  county.  He  was 
a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  15th  and  16th  General 
Assemblies. 


James  H.  Knox  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md..  August  11,  1821;  he  died 
in  Des  Moines,  March  13,  1902.  At  the  age  of  11  he  entered  a printing  of- 
fice in  Cadiz,  Ohio.  In  1852  he  published  a paper  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 
Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Iowa,  and  in  1855  became  associated  with 
Lt.-Gov.  Needham  in  publishing  The  Oskaloosa  Herald.  In  1857  he  removed 
to  Indianola  and  entered  upon  the  publication  of  The  Weekly  Iowa  Visitor. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  went  into  the  army  as  Captain  of  Co.  D, 
31th  Iowa  Infantry,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  ill 
health.  Returning  to  Indianola  he  again  engaged  in  newspaper  work  and 
became  known  throughout  central  Iowa  as  a brilliant  writer  and  able  poli- 
tician. He  was  twice  appointed  postmaster  of  Indianola.  The  evening 
of  his  life  was  spent  quietly  in  Des  Moines.  He  is  one  of  the  last  of  the 
“ old  guard  ” of  Iowa  publishers  to  pass  away. 


Hditt  Ross  was  born  at  BridgeviUe,  Del.,  December  19,1819;  he  died 
near  Luni,  Iowa,  October  16,  1901.  He  was  a pioneer  settler  on  a farm 
which  is  now  a part  of  the  plat  of  Stratford,  Hamilton  county.  He  served 
in  the  Mexican  war  and  as  deputy  provost  marshal  during  the  civil  war. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  first  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Hamilton  county  in 
1861.  Mr.  Ross  was  a prominent  and  well-known  citizen  of  that  county. 
In  the  days  when  there  were  no  hotels  in  that  section  he  was  known  far 
and  wide  for  his  unbounded  hospitality.  Hundreds  who  knew  him  then 
bear  him  in  most  kindly  remembrance. 


ERRATA. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Salter  of  Burlington,  calls  our  attention  to  an  error  in  the  article 
on  Lieut.  George  Wilson,  which  was  written  by  his  son,  Mr.  George  Wilson  of  Lex- 
ington, Missouri.  This  error  appears  on  pages  566-67,  Vol.  IV,  3d  series  of  The  An- 
nals, where  the  Blackhawk  War  is  referred  to  as  “campaigning  and  fighting  in  the 
terrible  cold  of  a Wisconsin  winter.”  Soldiers  are  spoken  of  as  “ often  freezing  ” and 
“ squaws  with  their  papooses  trying  to  swim  its  (Mississippi)  -wintry  waters.’  The 
facts  are  that  the  Blackhawk  War  was  a summer  affair.  It  began  in  April  and  ended 
in  August,  1832. 

In  the  notice  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Michael  Garst  in  The  Annals  for  January,  1902, 
second  line  from  the  top  of  page  318,  for  “ 1891,”  read  1901. 
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THE  FLOOD  OF  1851. 

BY  TACITUS  HUSSEY. 

The  flood  of  1851  was  one  of  those  extraordinary  events 
which  happen  in  a state  but  once  in  a lifetime.  It  could 
scarcely  occur  again  because  of  changes  in  physical  condi- 
tions. The  Des  Moines  river  and  its  tributaries  drained  then 
as  now  a very  large  territory.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Iowa  are  touched  by  this  stream  which  flows  in  a 
somewhat  meandering  way  across  the  State,  from  west  to 
east,  mingling  with  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  about  four 
miles  below  Keokuk.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  1851 
the  upper  part  of  the  territory  was  in  a state  of  perennial 
wildness  and  incapacitated  by  its  grassy  surface  for  receiving 
into  its  soil  the  rain,  which  ran  into  the  nearest  streams,  the 
wonder  will  not  be  so  great.  It  will  be  remembered,  also,  that 
the  source  of  the  Des  Moines  river  touches  Minnesota,  so 
famous  for  its  heavy  snowfall,  which,  melting  somewhat  later 
than  the  snows  in  the  central  part  of  this  State,  fed  the  small- 
er tributaries  and  kept  their  channels  full  until  the  spring  rain 
clouds  poured  out  their  copious  contributions.  The  flood  of 
1851  was  phenomenal,  and  seemed  to  be  the  culmination  of 
what  is  sometimes  called  a “wet  weather  cycle.” 

Let  us  take  the  record  of  the  “rain  gauge”  of  eight  years, 
beginning  with  1848,  two  years  after  the  State,  which  was 
the  youngest  and  most  promising  of  the  sisterhood,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union: 

1848,  rainfall 26  inches. 

1849,  rainfall 59  inches. 
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1850,  rainfall 

1851,  rainfall 

1852,  rainfall 

1853,  rainfall 
1851,  rainfall 
1855,  rainfall 


49  inches. 
7434  inches. 
49  inches. 
45  inches. 
23  inches. 
28  inches. 


It  will  be  readily  seen  that  more  than  six  feet  of  water 
fell  upon  the  earth’s  surface  in  less  than  five  months,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  melting  of  heavy  snows  in  the  spring;  this 
would  make  each  “rivulet  a roaring  cataract,”  and  convert 
ordinarily  well  behaved  rivers  into  miniature  oceans.  It  was 
thus  that  the  flood  of  waters  came  sweeping  out  all  sown  and 
planted  crops  on  the  low  lands,  and  carrying  away  every- 
thing loose  and  floatable.  Bridges  were  few  over  the  rivers 
below;  but  the  primitive  ferryboats,  fences,  stock,  stables, 
and  in  some  cases  farm  houses,  were  abandoned  to  the  wa- 
tery elements,  while  the  owners  fled  to  the  hills,  glad  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  The  newspapers  published  that  year 
(the  columns  of  which  have  been  thoroughly  scanned  by  the 
writer)  gave  few  particulars  in  regard  to  the  phenomena. 
They  seemed  for  some  reason  to  say  but  little  about  it,  proba- 
bly because  they  did  not  wish  the  outside  world  to  know 
what  a severe  calamity  it  was,  but  it  was  mentioned  by  some 
of  them  in  meagre  paragraphs  under  the  caption  “An  Un- 
precedented Flood,”  “The  Great  Kainfall,”  “The  Swelling 
Rivers,”  etc.  They  preferred,  like  the  wounded  dove,  to 
hide  the  rankling  arrow  of  misfortune  under  the  wing  of 
silence. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention,  however,  that  newspapers 
were  not  very  plentiful  in  Iowa  in  those  early  days.  A par- 
tial list,  gleaned  from  an  old  musty  record,  of  papers  pub- 
lished in  the  early  flfties,  is  given: 

Evening  Gazeffe,  Burlington;  The  Western  American,  Keosauqua;  Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye,  Burlington;  Der  De7nokrat,  Davenport;  Fairfield  Ledger, 
Fairfield;  Lee  County  News,  Keokuk;  Iowa  State  Press,  lov^&  City;  Consti- 
tution-Democrat, Keokuk;  Gate  City,  Keokuk;  Muscatine  Journal.  Musca- 
tine; Ottumwa  Cotirier,  Ottnaivra;  Ottumwa  Dernocrat,  Ottumwa.;  The  Iowa 
Star,  Fort  Des  Moines;  Fort  Des  Moines  Gazette,  Fort  Des  Moines;  Oska- 
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loosa  Herald,  Oskaloosa;  Iowa  Democratic  Inquirer,  Muscatine;  Miners' 
Express,  Dubuque;  Dubuque  Herald,  Dubuque;  Jeffersonian  Democrat, 
Keosauqua;  Progressive  Era,  Cedar  Rapids. 

The  destruction  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Des  Moines 
river  was  principally  in  the  undermining  of  the  immense 
trees  which  stood  on  its  banks.  There  are  two  branches  of 
the  upper  Des  Moines  which  unite  a short  distance  below 
Humboldt.  The  channel  of  the  united  streams  is  narrow, 
rocky,  and  hemmed  in  by  cliffs  of  rock,  or  high  hills.  The 
river  is  very  crooked,  and  in  ordinary  stages  runs  like  a mill- 
race.  Hundreds  of  stately  trees  were  uprooted  and  swept 
down  stream  by  the  resistless  current.  At  some  sudden  turn 
of  the  river  where  the  banks  were  not  so  high,  the  great  vol- 
ume of  water  would  “cut  across”  to  the  next  bend,  carrying 
everything  in  its  way.  The  largest  trees,  after  having  the 
soil  washed  from  under  their  roots,  would  fall  with  a crash 
and  join  the  army  of  floaters  in  the  wild  rush  to  the  far  away 
Mississippi,  This  destruction  was  increased  when  that 
part  of  the  river  below  Fort  Dodge  was  reached  and  the  river 
bottoms  became  wider.  The  fierce  current  ripped  up  the 
alluvial  soil,  undermining  the  heavy  timber,  forming  tempo- 
rary dams,  ploughing  out  new  channels  and  carrying  the  soil, 
reduced  to  infinitesimal  particles,  to  the  south  to  form  new 
islands,  and  change  the  line  of  the  shores. 

Of  course  this  work  was  unwitnessed  by  human  eyes;  but 
the  many  islands  and  deserted  channels  tell  the  story  of  the 
force  of  this  great  flood,  and  the  lesser  ones  which  at  inter- 
vals followed. 

The  west  part  of  Fort  Des  Moines  suffered  but  little  loss 
of  property.  Business  was  completely  paralyzed,  as  few 
passed  out  or  in  during  the  time  the  flood  was  at  its  height. 
According  to  the  best  accounts  gathered  from  the  old  set- 
tlers, the  rains  were  almost  incessant  from  early  in  May  until 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  three  times  during  the  season 
the  waters  broke  beyond  the  bank’s  confining,  in  each  in- 
stance adding  gloom  to  the  situation.  The  east  side  of  the 
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river  opposite  Des  Moines  was  covered  with  water,  with  a 
swift  current  rushing  down  where  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western depot  now  stands;  and  the  few  buildings  which 
stood  on  the  river  bottoms  here,  were  swept  away,  or  hope- 
lessly wrecked.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  there  was  a 
stretch  of  low  ground  running  in  a southerly  direction  begin- 
ning at  the  mouth  of  Bird’s  run  and  continuing  nearly  or  quite 
to  where  the  Rock  Island  depot  now  stands.  At  Third  street 
and  Court  avenue  the  water  partially  covered  the  street,  and 
William  Moore,  Aurelius  Reynolds,  B.  F. Allen,  A.  J.  Stevens, 
Chapman  & Thomas,  William  Krause,  Hoyt  Sherman,  Mad- 
ison Young  and  others,  all  gay  young  men  in  those  days, 
who  boarded  at  the  Marvin  House,  near  Third  and  Walnut, 
were  compelled  to  build  a raft  on  which  to  cross  the  “back 
water”  coming  from  the  Des  Moines,  and  pole  themselves 
across  six  times  a day.  The  presence  of  water  in  small 
quantities  on  Court  avenue  and  Second  street  is  explained  in 
this  way:  when  the  old  court  house,  which  stood  where  the 
Union  depot  now  stands,  was  built  in  1847-8,  Mr.  W.  R. 
Close  was  given  the  contract  for  making  the  brick.  He  found 
the  right  kind  of  clay  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  in  get- 
ting out  the  necessary  amount  of  material  left  a large  exca- 
vation which  was  continually  filled  with  water.  During  the 
summer  it  stood  with  a green  scum  over  it  and  was  the  re- 
ceptacle, probably,  for  dead  animals  of  all  kinds.  The  citi- 
zens fearing  it  would  breed  disease,  and  in  order  to  drain  it, 
dug  a deep  ditch  on  the  side  of  the  street  leading  to  Second 
street,  and  thence  to  Bird’s  run.  When  the  water  rose  in 
1851,  it  found  easy  access  to  those  portions  of  the  village 
touched  by  this  primitive  canal.  This  will  account  for  the 
water  reported  in  small  quantities  on  Second,  Vine,  Third 
and  lower  Court  avenue.  “The  water  in  the  ditch”  proved 
a very  good  gauge  for  those  who  were  too  busy  playing 
checkers,  poker,  or  “one  grain  of  corn  ante,”  to  go  to  the 
river  to  see  “if  she  was  still  rising.”  By  looking  at  the 
“ditch”  the  problem  was  easily  solved. 
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On  the  side  of  the  main  traveled  road  leading  past  Union 
Park,  north  of  Des  Moines,  stood  a large  elm  tree  on  which 
there  was  a deep  notch  cut  marking  the  greatest  height 
of  the  flood  during  the  summer  of  1851.  This  mark  was 
made  by  one  of  the  Thompson  boys,  at  the  river  bend  a mile 
or  so  above  the  city,  whose  pioneer  residence  is  now  included 
in  Union  Park.  The  notch  as  noted  at  the  time  this  article 
was  written  shows  the  depth  of  water  to  have  been  about  four 
feet.  A surveyor,  after  looking  at  this  mark  not  long  since, 
and  making  a mental  calculation  of  the  “level”  of  the  water’s 
height  a mile  and  a half  below,  estimated  that  it  would  be 
about  23  feet  above  low  water  mark.  This  would  bring  it 
near  the  floor  of  the  present  Walnut  street  bridge.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  water  spread  from  bluff  to  bluff, 
the  magnitude  of  the  volume  can  readily  be  imagined. 

As  business  was  almost  at  a standstill  many  of  our  citi- 
zens spent  the  season  in  catching  sawlogs,  trees  and  drift- 
wood, and  anchored  them  safely  along  the  shores  until  the 
waters  should  recede.  Much  valuable  timber  was  secured  in 
this  way.  While  catching  sawlogs  with  a boat  just  below 
the  village,  Conrad  Youngerman  was  drowned.  In  company 
with  John  Youngerman  and  L.  D.  Karnes,  a tailor,  he  was 
engaged  in  this  business,  when  from  some  unaccountable 
cause  the  boat  was  capsized  and  Mr.  Youngerman  was  swept 
away  by  the  swift  current  and  drowned  before  aid  could 
reach  him.  The  other  two  men,  after  a hard  struggle  for 
their  lives,  were  saved. 

During  this  year  of  flood  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Brooks  was 
building  a house  on  his  farm  about  a mile  east  of  where  the 
State  Capitol  now  stands.  He  was  much  troubled  about  get- 
ting his  building  material  to  the  location,  until  a raft  was 
built.  This  was  loaded  with  material  and  floated  over  the 
river  bottoms  to  what  is  known  as  “Brooks’  Lake,”  and  un- 
loaded on  the  highlands.  The  process  was  slow  and  attended 
with  considerable  danger,  but  was  finally  accomplished.  The 
doors,  window-frames,  sash,  glass  and  hardware  formed  the 
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last  cargo,  and  the  owner  and  ingenious  contractor  were 
very  happy  at  having  triumphed  over  the  watery  dilemma. 
“Brooks’  Lake,”  fed  by  springs,  is  still  in  existence,  and  the 
south  end  of  it  furnishes  water  for  the  largest  starch  factory 
in  the  world.* 

The  Fort  Des  Moines  Star,  May  29,  1851,  in  speaking 
of  the  downpour,  says: 

For  three  weeks  it  has  rained  almost  incessantly,  pouring  down  from 
the  clouds  as  if  the  very  windows  of  heaven  were  opened.  Neither  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  settlers  along  the  banks  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  nor 
the  memory  of  the  natives  who  resided  here  before  it  was  settled  by  the 
whites,  nor  any  traditionary  account  from  the  natives,  furnishes  any  evi- 
dence of  such  a flood  ever  having  occurred  here,  in  all  past  time.  The 
’Coon  and  Des  Moines  rivers  are  higher  by  several  feet  than  they  were  in 
the  spring  of  1849,  which  was  the  greatest  rise  of  water  ever  known  here 
up  to  that  time. 

Professor  Charles  Tuttle,  in  his  “History  of  Iowa,”  says: 

It  commenced  to  be  wet  weather  the  early  part  of  May,  and  the  heavens 
were  almost  daily  blackened  with  angry  clouds,  and  the  rain  poured  down 
in  torrents,  frequently  accompanied  with  violent  winds  and  loud  pealing 
thunder,  till  July. 

Prof.  Tuttle  also  states,  though  his  exact  language  is  not 
quoted,  that  the  fish  left  the  regular  channels  of  the  river 
and  found  their  ways  into  the  ravines  and  lagoons  to  be  cap- 
tured by  hungry  settlers  when  the  waters  receded.  All  the 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river  below  Fort  Des  Moines  to 
the  Mississippi  which  were  on  the  lower  table  lands  were 
fiooded.  At  the  height  of  the  fiood  the  water  was  224  feet 
above  low  water  mark.  This  immense  volume  of  water 
spread  all  over  the  bottom  lands,  and  East  Des  Moines  was 
under  water  to  the  second  bank  or  ledge,  and  could  only  be 
traversed  by  boats  and  rafts. 

The  Muscatine  Journal  of  May  21,  1851,  says: 

The  Mississippi  is  still  rising  and  lacks  but  a few  inches  of  the  great 
rise  of  1844.  A part  of  Muscatine  island  is  overflowed. 

The  Oskaloosa  Herald  of  June  that  year  says: 


♦Destroyed  by  fire  December  5, 1901. 
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The  destruction  of  property  on  the  Des  Moines  river  has  been  very 
great.  Farms  have  been  cleared  of  fences,  growing  crops,  houses  and  every- 
thing of  a movable  nature.  The  river  was  never  known  to  be  so  high  be- 
fore. A vast  amount  of  grain  in  the  cribs  has  been  swept  away.  The  in- 
habitants on  the  river  bottoms  have  been  compelled  to  desert  their  houses 
and  flee  to  the  bluffs  for  refuge.  A number  of  dwellings  were  carried  en- 
tirely away.  This  calamity  will  be  doubly  hard  on  the  citizens  of  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Des  Moines  river,  as  it  has  not  only  destroyed  the  present  crops 
but  has  taken  away  the  old  crops  that  were  in  store  for  the  needs  of  the 
present  season.  Eddyville,  Ottumwa,  Red  Rock,  and  the  eastern  part  of 
Fort  Des  Moines  are  nearly  submerged  by  the  overflowing  river. 

It  must  not  be  understood  by  the  reader  that  this  flood 
was  confined  to  the  Des  Moines  valley.  The  deluge  was 
general,  and  wherever  there  were  rivers  or  streams  of  any 
size,  they  were  changed  to  wild  torrents,  carrying  destruc- 
tion before  them. 

The  Iowa  Democratic  Inquirer  of  June  6,  1851,  gives  an 
account  of  the  flood  on  the  Maquoketa  river,  Jackson  county, 
where  much  damage  was  done: 

A large  flouring  mill,  saw  mill,  and  carding  mill,  situated  on  the  Maquo- 
keta, are  reported  as  swept  away.  In  addition  to  the  damage  done  to 
buildings,  mills,  warehouses,  etc.,  much  damage  is  also  done  to  farms  by 
the  lodgment  of  drift.  In  almost  every  valley  the  soil  has  been  more 
or  less  swept  from  its  bed,  and  on  hillsides  the  ploughed  fields  have  been 
badly  washed.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  form  even  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  the  damage  done  in  various  ways  to  the  property  of  this  county. 

The  Dubuque  Herald  of  June  8th  of  this  year  gives  an 
account  of  the  drowning  of  Mrs.  Alloway  and  the  marvelous 
escape  of  her  husband: 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alloway,  an  elderly  couple,  lived  by  themselves  on  the 
banks  of  the  Maquoketa  river.  When  they  found  themselves  in  danger  by 
the  sudden  rise  of  the  water,  they  attempted  to  escape  by  flight,  but  were 
overtaken  by  the  flood  before  they  could  reach  a place  of  safety.  The  hus- 
band, finding  they  were  about  to  be  swept  away  by  the  strong  current,  laid 
hold  of  a bush  with  one  hand  while  with  the  other  he  attempted  to  sustain 
his  drowning  wife.  The  unequal  struggle  was  maintained  for  sometime; 
but.  suddenly  the  wife  ceased  to  struggle  and  the  helpless  body  was  torn 
from  his  grasp  and  sank  out  of  sight.  The  husband  retained  his  hold  on 
the  bush  until  he  was  rescued  in  an  exhausted  state  in  the  morning. 

Red  Rock,  in  Marion  county,  being  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Des  Moines  river,  was  completely  flooded  and  the  few 
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inhabitants  were  compelled  to  move  to  the  higher  land  when 
the  river  began  to  overflow  its  banks.  It  was  a steamboat 
station  and  a rival  of  Fort  Des  Moines  in  the  very  early 
steamboating  days.  Above  the  village  there  stands  a huge 
cliff  of  red  sandstone,  guarding  the  approach  by  river,  while 
below  stands  a similar  cliff,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
sleepy  village.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  river  at  some 
remote  period  had  cut  this  great  formation  in  two,  leaving 
the  remnants  to  emphasize  nature’s  handiwork,  as  they  stand 
there  with  polished  sides,  smiling  or  frowning  as  the  sun  or 
shadows  rest  upon  their  moss-grown  faces.  Nature  is  a tire- 
less worker,  and  when  there  is  a stupendous  task  to  perform 
is  never  in  a hurry.  “A  thousand  years  in  Thy  sight  are  but 
as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a watch  in  the  night;” 
so  the  cutting  of  the  channel  through  the  solid  rock  must 
have  taken  a great  many  “yesterdays”  as  the  Grod  of  nature 
reckons.  Perhaps  the  task  was  not  so  great  after  all.  The 
huge  mountain  may  have  been  of  soft  material  when  the  never- 
ceasing  current  cut  through  its  way;  and  then,  by  a miracle 
which  occupied  a few  aeons  of  time,  the  cliffs  were  hardened 
to  stone.  Were  this  stone  as  durable  as  beautiful,  it  would 
be  the  flnest  building  material  in  Iowa. 

How  the  contracted  current  must  have  rushed  and  roared 
through  these  narrow  channels!  And  with’  what  alacrity  the 
water  must  have  spread  over  the  wide,  low  bottoms  a few  * 
miles  below,  enlarging  to  a lake  of  from  one  to  three  miles 
wide,  bearing  on  its  bosom  every  movable  article  from  a 
stand  of  bees  to  the  faithful  cow! 

Eddyville  was  a sufferer,  also,  by  the  flood.  A portion 
of  the  village  lying  close  to  the  river  was  under  water  three 
different  times;  the  height  of  the  flood  being  about  the  mid- 
dle of  June.  Mr.  E.  L.  Smith,  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Express 
at  Des  Moines,  lived  there  at  the  time.  He  came  to  Eddy- 
ville in  1845,  and  in  the  year  1850  entered  the  service  of 
Hon,  Ed.  Manning,  who  had  a store  and  warehouse  near  the 
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bank  of  the  river.*  The  river  began  to  show  flood-signs  about 
the  middle  of  May  and  many  of  the  families  living  on  the 
lowlands  had  taken  refuge  on  a gravelly  knoll  where  the 
railroad  depot  now  stands.  The  storekeepers  and  warehouse- 
men were  compelled  to  reach  their  places  of  business  by  means 
of  boats  and  canoes.  The  inhabitants  took  the  flooding  good- 
naturedly,  and  in  true  pioneer  spirit  shared  shelter  and  pro- 
visions with  those  who  were  in  need.  Some  of  the  store- 
keepers slept  on  their  counters  in  order  to  be  prepared  for 
any  emergency,  or  to  wait  on  such  customers  as  were  pro- 
vided with  boats.  On  awakening  in  the  morning,  the  sleep- 
ers never  knew  whether  their  feet  would  sink  in  the  mud  on 
the  floor  left  by  the  receding  river,  or  in  three  feet  of  water, 
the  result  of  an  incoming  flood.  At  the  supposed  height  of 
the  flood  four  adventurous  Des  Moines  men — Messrs.  Hoyt 
Sherman,  J.  M.  Grriffith,  W.  T.  Marvin  and  Peter  Myers — 
appeared  at  the  hotel  in  a skiff  and,  tying  their  boat  to  the 
bannisters  of  the  hotel  stairway,  climbed  to  the  second  story 
and  ate  a hearty  dinner.  They  were  on  their  way  to  St. 
Louis  to  charter  a steamboat  for  the  upper  Des  Moines  river, 
as  provisions  were  getting  very  scarce  and  relief  must  be 
obtained  in  some  way.-j- 

For  a few  days  previous  to  their  arrival  Mr.  Smith  had 
been  transferring  a thousand  or  two  bushels  of  corn  from 
Mr.  Manning’s  warehouse  to  the  large  warehouse  of  William 
Butcher.  The  latter  then  stood  high  and  dry,  and  being 
nearer  the  river,  was  more  convenient  for  loading  the  corn 
on  the  boats  for  St.  Louis.  The  transfer  had  been  finished 
on  the  day  the  voyagers  arrived.  The  corn  was  spread  over 
the  floor  and  the  doors  left  open  that  it  might  dry  quickly. 
Before  the  voyagers  left  they  reported  that  a “three  foot  rise” 
was  due  some  time  before  morning.  The  owners  of  the  corn 
treated  the  prophecy  as  a “river  joke”  and  paid  no  further 

*Mr.  E.  L.  Smith  died  in  Des  Moines  May  2,  1902. 

jAn  account  of  this  is  related  by  Mr.  Hoyt  Sherman  in  Annals  of  Iowa,  April, 
1900. 
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attention  to  it.  In  the  morning,  however,  when  the  superin- 
tendent visited  the  warehouse  to  “see  how  the  corn  was  dry- 
ing,” he  found  that  the  “three  foot  rise”  had  arrived  and  had 
floated  the  corn  out  of  the  open  door,  lodging  a portion  of  it 
in  the  picket  fences  near  by,  while  on  the  river  thousands  of 
floating  ears  were  bobbing  up  and  down  in  the  swift  current 
or  circling  in  golden  eddies  near  the  shore.  To  make  the 
loss  more  aggravating,  corn  was  worth  about  two  dollars  a 
bushel ! 

A short  distance  below  Eddyville  there  was  a bend  in  the 
river  where  many  trees  had  lodged,  forming  a boom  which 
caught  all  manner  of  floating  debris.  When  the  water  sub- 
sided sufficiently,  every  one  who  had  lost  an  article  which 
would  float,  repaired  to  the  “drift”  to  identify  and  recover 
their  lost  property.  There  were  bee-hives,  buckets,  tubs, 
baskets,  boxes,  firewood,  fence  rails,  sidewalks,  sections  of 
picket  fences,  gates  and  all  manner  of  household  utensils. 
There  was  very  little  wrangling.  Each  woman  recognized 
her  tubs  and  the  men  needed  not  to  be  introduced  to  their 
sections  of  fences,  gates  and  sidewalks. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  of  this  year,  three  jolly  couples 
went  on  a picnic  excursion  from  Eddyville  to  Johnsonburg, 
a mile  and  a half  down  the  river.  The  waters  had  retired 
within  the  banks,  but  the  current  was  swift  and  dangerous. 
The  going  down  was  an  easy  task  and  with  song  and  shout 
the  destination  was  reached  in  about  twenty  minutes.  The 
young  people  they  had  planned  to  meet  were  there  and  a 
pleasant  afternoon  was  spent.  The  coming  back,  however, 
was  the  rub!  Two  of  the  young  men  rowed  while  the  third 
endeavored  to  steer  the  boat,  which  zigzagged  across  the 
stream  wherever  there  was  a promise  of  smooth  water.  They 
hugged  the  shore  closely,  taking  advantage  of  all  the  eddies 
in  the  endeavor  to  make  headway.  After  a three  hours’  pull, 
during  which  seats  with  the  helmsman  were  changed  many 
times  to  the  peril  of  the  fair  voyagers,  they  reached  the  start- 
ing point  with  blistered  hands  and  thankful  hearts.  The 
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“grave  and  reverend  senior”  who  related  this  incident,  and 
who  was  one  of  the  boating  party,  said:  “As  I look  back  on 
that  wild  jaunt  of  fifty-one  years  ago,  remembering  the  peril 
we  were  in  without  realizing  it,  I would  not  go  through  the 
same  experience  again  for  the  best  farm  in  Iowa.” 

Ottumwa,  what  there  was  of  it  in  that  early  day,  was 
built  very  near  the  river,  the  better  to  receive  and  freight 
goods  on  the  passing  steamboats.  One  who  was  there  at  the 
time  says: 

We  had  to  move  everything  we  had  in  onr  houses  and  stores  to  higher 
ground,  and  be  quick  about  it.  In  June,  some  time  about  the  middle  if  I 
remember  right,  every  store,  warehouse  and  residence  on  the  low  ground 
was  partially  submerged.  The  highest  point  was  reached  about  that  time, 
and  those  who  made  measurements  afterwards  found  that  the  water  was 
nearly  23  feet  above  low  water  mark.  We  did  not  lose  a bridge,  as  was 
reported,  as  we  had  none  to  lose.  There  has  never  been  a flood  since,  to 
equal  the  flood  of  1851. 

D.  H.  Ainsworth,  of  Newton,  Iowa,  in  his  very  interest- 
ing book  entitled,  “The  Kecollections  of  a Civil  Engineer,” 
in  speaking  of  the  high  water  on  the  Cedar  river  during  one 
of  his  surveying  trips,  while  running  a line  from  Wilton 
Junction  to  Oskaloosa  in  1853,  says: 

On  the  east  side  of  Iowa  river  below  its  confluence  with  the  Cedar,  we 
stopped  at  the  Ferry-house,  where  were  many  disagreeable  persons,  and  a 
parrot  usually  roosting  on  an  open  door  at  meal  time  nearly  over  the 
table.  To  get  here  a high  water  mark,  we  took  the  elevation  of  a streak 
on  the  plastering  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  where  the  water  had  evi- 
dently stood.  Greater  surprise  would  have  been  occasioned  had  I not, 
some  weeks  before,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cedar  at  Kochester  City,  seen  a 
monument  marked  “High-water  of  1851.” 

lowaville  had  a wide  stretch  of  bottom  land  between  the 
river  and  the  bluff,  a mile  or  so  away.  It  was  situated  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  At  the  time  of  the  flood  of  1851 
the  village  contained  about  thirty  houses,  some  stores,  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  hotel.  The  village  exists  in  memory 
only,  as  the  former  site  is  now  used  as  a farm.  Previous  to  the 
flood  there  was  a sawmill  running  by  steam  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  and  N.  L.  Milburn,  who  had  contracted  to  put  up  a 
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bridge  at  Keosauqua,  had  a small  gang  of  men  getting  out 
the  material  and  framing  it  ready  to  raft  it  down  the  river. 

About  the  20th  of  May  the  water  rose  so  high  that  it  put 
out  the  furnace  fires  and  the  work  had  to  be  abandoned  for 
the  time  being.  The  workmen  engaged  were  R.  E.  Under- 
wood, foreman,  Ed.  Dunning,  Richard  Douglas,  William 
Terry,  Seth  Graham  of  Des  Moines,  and  perhaps  others. 
When  the  waters  cut  off  the  inhabitants  from  the  mainland 
all  the  available  men  and  boats  were  set  to  work  to  carry 
them  to  the  bluffs  about  a mile  away.  They  took  with  them 
such  articles  as  would  be  available  for  camping  purposes.  A 
generous-hearted  farmer  by  the  name  of  Joel  Avery,  who 
lived  on  the  high  ground,  sent  this  message  to  his  unfortun- 
ate neighbors:  “Come  over  and  bunk  with  me;  I have  a big 
house  and  barn,  and  everything  I have  is  at  your  service.” 
The  invitation  was  generally  accepted,  and  instead  of  look- 
ing upon  the  flood  as  a calamity,  it  was  turned  into  a picnic 
of  nearly  a month’s  duration.  These  neighbors  clubbed  to- 
gether, did  their  cooking  out  of  doors,  and  used  the  farm- 
house and  barn  for  shelter  and  sleeping  apartments.  A par- 
tial list  of  the  names  of  those  accepting  Mr.  Avery’s  hos- 
pitality follows:  The  Stouts,  Hoovers,  Huttons,  James  and 
John  Baker,  Alexander  Nedrow,  B.  Nagle,  William  Starr, 
Rev.  Mr.  Rathburn,  a Mormon  preacher,  with  their  belong- 
ings. Some  of  the  inhabitants  who  lived  in  two-story  houses 
moved  into  the  second  story  and  so  lived  until  the  waters 
subsided. 

The  Iowa  hotel  moved  its  furniture  and  cooking  utensils 
into  the  second  story  where  the  guests,  who  arrived  and  de- 
parted in  boats,  were  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Mr. 
Seth  Graham,  now  a resident  of  Des  Moines,  who  “passed 
through  the  flood,”  says  that  the  water  reached  its  height 
about  the  20th  of  June  and  spread  over  the  lowlands,  from 
bluff  to  bluff,  doing  great  damage  where  there  was  a strong 
current.  The  bridge  contracted  for  by  the  authorities  at 
Keosauqua  and  N.  L.  Milburn  was  never  put  in  place,  partly 
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on  account  of  the  high  water  and  also  because  of  a disagree- 
ment between  the  contracting  parties ; each  preferred  to  lose 
the  money  advanced  and  the  work  already  done  rather  than 
complete  the  contract.  About  the  middle  of  March,  1852, 
a heavy  windstorm  from  the  west  caught  the  two  spans  of 
the  bridge  already  in  place  and  hurled  them  into  the  river 
with  a great  crash.  The  authorities  then  began  to  advertise 
a free  ferry  in  order  to  catch  a share  of  the  California  immi- 
gration. An  early  settler  in  mentioning  this  matter  refers  to 
it  as  the  first  “draw”  bridge  contract  ever  entered  into  by  a 
county  in  Iowa. 

The  hearts  of  the  people  of  lowaville  were  made  happy 
on  the  Fourth  of  July  of  that  year  by  the  arrival  of  the 
steamboat  Caleb  Cope  well  loaded  with  provisions  for  the  hun- 
gry people  on  the  upper  river.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
this  boat  reached  Fort  Des  Moines  on  the  5th  of  July  of  that 
year,  and  was  a welcome  arrival,  for  provisions  had  become 
very  scarce  and  high. 

It  always  adds  interest  to  a history  to  have  the  personal 
experience  of  a participator  in  the  incidents.  It  is  a plea- 
sure, therefore,  to  introduce  to  the  reader  Mr.  Carlisle  St. 
John,  who  spent  his  boyhood  days  at  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  and 
whose  remembrance  of  the  flood  at  that  place  is  fresh,  not- 
withstanding more  than  half  a century  has  elapsed.  His 
sketch  is  given  as  written,  with  but  few  changes: 

THE  FLOOD  AT  KEOSAUQUA. 

To  get  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  flood  at  this  point  it  is  necessary  that 
the  reader  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  lay  of  the  ground.  Just 
above  the  business  part  of  the  town  a small  ravine  opened  into  the  river, 
and  below  the  business  district  a small  stream  emptied  into  the  river.  In 
the  times  of  high  water  these  ravines  overflowed  and  formed  bayous.  The 
business  was  located  along  First  street,  or  the  river  front,  and  in  the  rear 
of  this,  and  about  midway  between  First  and  Second  streets,  the  ground 
was  lower.  Until  ’51  there  had  been  no  inconvenience  experienced  from 
the  water  backing  up  and  forming  these  bayous,  but  this  year  it  kept  ris- 
ing until  it  began  feeling  its  way  along  the  low  ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
business  houses,  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  bayous  and  at  last  left 
the  business  portion  of  the  town  an  island. 
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At  first  a gangway  answered  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  communication 
between  the  business  portion  and  the  mainland;  but  in  a short  time  the 
current  became  too  strong  and  swept  it  away,  so  it  became  necessary  to 
provide  some  kind  of  a craft  to  meet  this  emergency.  Everybody  made  a 
watercraft  from  the  best  material  which  could  be  found.  I had  one  of  the 
most  unique.  At  that  time  I was  serving  my  last  year  as  an  apprentice  to 
the  tin  trade.  The  proprietor  had  just  had  manufactured  a peddling-bos 
for  the  purpose  of  hauling  his  wares  through  the  country  in  order  to  sup- 
ply country  dealers.  This  peddling-box  was  made  of  inch  pine  boards 
nailed  together  and  in  proportion  and  appearance  might  have  been  taken 
for  a baby  flatboat.  It  had  not  yet  been  placed  on  the  wagon  and  was  sit- 
ting by  the  side  of  the  shop.  I caulked  it  up  as  well  as  I could,  launched 
it,  and  with  a pole  to  propel  it  started  for  the  mainland.  I soon  found  it 
to  be  a real  broncho  to  ride.  It  bucked  worse  than  a broncho.  A broncho 
might  fail  sometime  to  throw  its  rider — but  this,  never!  There  was  always 
some  water  in  it,  and  this  would  roll  from  one  side  to  the  other,  so  at 
about  the  third  lurch  it  never  failed  to  throw  me,  to  the  great  amuse- 
ment of  those  on  shore.  The  water  soon  became  too  high  to  run  a craft 
of  that  kind,  and  the  proprietor  bought  an  excellent  skiff  of  some  parties 
who  had  come  down  the  river,  and  put  me  in  possession  of  it.  From  that 
time  on,  I roamed  the  surging  flood  with  the  freedom  of  a buccaneer.  By 
this  time  the  water  was  running  over  the  lowest  places  on  Front  street  and 
kept  rising  until  it  came  onto  the  floors  of  the  business  houses.  The  mer- 
chants moved  their  goods  higher  up  on  the  shelves  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
counters,  all  the  while  saying,  “It  certainly  will  not  get  much  higher.”  But 
it  kept  coming  up  until  it  reached  the  top  of  the  counters  in  some  in- 
stances, and  in  others  about  half  way  up,  and  remained  at  that  point  for  a 
short  time.  Then  it  began  to  recede  and  reached  about  the  original  high- 
water  mark  where  it  remained  for  something  like  a week.  It  then  began  to 
rise  again,  and  reached  a point  a few  inches  higher  than  before.  After  a 
short  time  it  began  to  recede  again  and  continued  to  do  so  until  it  was 
finally  within  its  banks  where  it  remained. 

In  a little  while  all  traces  were  cleared  away  and  business  was  resumed, 
and  everything  moved  along  as  if  there  never  had  been  a flood.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  no  serious  results  from  it.  The  water  passed  the  high-water 
mark  in  the  fore  part  of  May,  and  receded  the  last  time  about  the  middle 
of  June,  causing  an  interruption  of  business  of  about  five  weeks.  It  caused 
a great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  loss  of  business,  but  the  people  kept  in 
good  spirits  through  it  all.  Some  one  found  some  horseshoes  and  a game  of 
quoits  was  started,  and  soon  almost  every  one  was  quoit-pitching,  appa- 
rently getting  some  fun  out  of  what  would  seem  a great  calamity.  But  it 
was  very  quiet  and  monotonous.  Not  a stir  but  the  water  as  it  swept  by 
between  the  houses  in  the  submerged  districts.  A “gondolier”  with  his  girl 
was  occasionally  seen  passing  among  the  submerged  houses  taking  in  the 
situation;  or,  perhaps,  a larger  craft  with  youngsters  aboard,  with  mirth 
and  song,  somewhat  relieved  the  monotony. 

I remember  seeing  a boat  load  of  young  folks  on  the  lower  bayou, 
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among  whom  was  E.  0.  Stannard,  who,  having  a fine  voice,  sang  some  of 
the  melodies  of  the  day,  among  which  was  “A  Farmer’s  Life  is  the  Life  for 
Me.”  A little  more  than  a year  after  this  he  left  the  parental  roof  and 
went  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  In  a few  years  we  heard  of 
him  as  a member  of  a business  firm  in  St.  Louis;  again  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  the  state  of  Missouri;  again  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  as  a 
member  of  congress  from  St.  Louis;  today  he  is  one  of  the  foremost 
business  men  of  that  city,  and  recently  received  favorable  mention  in  con- 
nection with  the  second  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people. 
Of  the  business  concerns  and  residents  who  were  flooded  at  that  time  I re- 
call the  following: 

The  steam  flouring-mill,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Hugh  Brown,  locat- 
ed on  the  bank  of  the  river  just  above  the  upper  bayou. 

L.  W.  Thornburg,  furniture  manufacturer,  on  First  street  and  located 
on  the  upper  bayou. 

William  McNee,  stoves  and  tinware,  on  First  street,  near  Market. 

The  firm  of  Marlow  & Whittlesey,  general  merchants. 

Henry  Wheelan,  drug  store,  on  the  corner  of  First  and  Main  streets. 

William  Burton,  general  bakery  and  restaurant,  near  the  corner  of 
Main  on  First  street. 

Julien  & Wilson,  dry  goods,  on  First  street. 

George  G.  Wright  and  Joseph  C.  Knapp,  lawyers,  ofiice  on  First  street, 
between  Main  and  Van  Buren. 

N.  R.  Dawson,  tailor,  on  First  street  between  Van  Buren  and  Cass. 

J.  J.  Kimberly,  dry  goods,  corner  of  First  and  Cass  streets. 

Steele  & Chittenden,  dry  goods,  on  First  between  Cass  and  Dodge. 

James  H.  Jackson,  merchant  tailor,  corner  of  Dodge  and  First  streets. 

Henry  M.  Shelby,  attorney  at  law  and  county  attorney,  on  First  between 
Cass  and  Dodge  streets. 

Thomas  Dare,  tinware,  corner  of  First  and  Market  streets.  We  called 
him  “Colonel”  Dare.  How  he  acquired  this  title  I do  not  know,  unless  it 
was  because  he  was  one  of  those  “hale  fellows  well  met.”  He  came  to  Keo- 
sauqua  from  Fairfield,  Jefferson  county,  the  fall  previous,  where  he  had 
been  in  business  for  a time  as  senior  in  the  firm  of  “Dare,  Sweat  <fc 
Root.”  The  firm  had  failed  in  Fairfield  and  he  had  come  down  to  our 
place,  I suppose  temporarily,  until  he  could  select  another  situation.  He 
was  a bachelor  but  during  the  flood  he  was  married  to  a lady  of  Fairfield, 
and  brought  her  to  Keosanqua  as  a bride  during  the  high  water.  I assisted 
him  in  getting  his  tools  and  machinery  onto  the  dry  land.  Shortly  after 
this  he  moved  to  Osceola,  Clarks  county,  where  he  established  himself  in 
business  and  reared  a family.  His  son,  George,  is  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness, now  senior  of  the  firm  of  Dare  & Sanford,  Osceola,  Iowa. 

Edwin  Manning,  general  merchandise,  corner  of  Van  Buren  and  First 
streets.  Mr.  Manning  is  perhaps  the  oldest  merchant  in  the  State  of  Iowa 
having  come  to  “loway  Territory”  somewhere  about  the  ’30s.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  Keosauqua,  and  the  oldest  merchant  of  the  place; 
and  although  91  years  of  age,  is  physically  strong  for  one  of  his  years.  The 
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old  sign  of  “Manning’s  Store”  still  remains,  representing  a remarkable 
business  career  of  about  66  years.* 

The  Keosauqua  House,  James  Shepherd,  proprietor,  corner  of  Van 
Buren  street.  This  hotel  was  open  for  business  all  the  time  during  the 
flood.  The  guests  were  conveyed  back  and  forth  in  skiffs.  Trestles  with 
planks  laid  upon  them  extended  from  the  entrance  to  the  stairway  and 
meals  were  served  in  the  second  story.  The  guests  of  the  hotel  at  that 
time,  as  I recall  them,  were:  J.  B.  Miller,  lawyer;  Dr.  William  Craig,  Dr. 
C.  C.  Biser,  Madison  Dagger,  Mr.  Welsch,  cabinet  maker;  Shephen  S.  Elwell, 
carpenter;  and  C.  C.  Nourse,  lawyer.  Mr.  Nourse came  there  just  between 
the  first  and  second  floods.  He  was  recognized  at  once  in  his  profession  and 
in  little  more  than  a year  was  elected  county  attorney.  He  removed  to  Des 
Moines  in  1858.  In  1860  he  was  elected  attorney  general  of  the  State;  was 
re-elected  in  1862;  was  subsequently  judge  and  now  ranks  as  one  of  the 
leading  attorneys  of  the  Polk  county  bar. 

John  B.  Miller  moved  to  Des  Moines  in  the  early  ’60s  and  engaged  in 
the  mercantile  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Manning  <fc  Miller,  after 
which  he  served  Polk  county  as  auditor  for  several  years. 

Leonard  J.  Kose,  dry  goods,  corner  of  First  and  Cass  streets.  In  1858 
he  started  for  California,  with  perhaps  one  of  the  best  outfits  ever  used  in 
crossing  the  plains.  He  was  advised  to  take  the  southern  route,  via  Albu- 
querque. He  got  as  far  as  the  Colorado  river  where  his  party  was  attacked 
by  Navajo  Indians  and  nearly  all  his  company  massacred  and  his  outfit 
taken  by  them.  Mr.  Rose  and  his  immediate  family  escaped  and  returned 
to  Albuquerque,  where  he  remained  until  the  next  spring  when  he  went  to 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  and  for  a time  kept  the  United  States  Hotel. 
Later  he  went  to  California,  settling  near  Los  Angeles,  and  established  an 
immense  vineyard  and  winery,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  “The  Sunny  Slope.”  It  became  one  of  the  objects  of  inter- 
est to  the  tourist.  He  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the  state, 
was  president  of  the  Wine  Growers’  Association,  and  a member  of  the 
state  senate.  Some  two  years  since  his  old-time  friends  were  much  sur- 
prised and  grieved  to  read  a newspaper  announcement  that  he  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  Shortly  after  another  newspaper  paragraph  told  the  sad 
story  that  a bank  at  Los  Angeles  had  commenced  foreclosure  proceedings 
against  his  estate  for  the  sum  of  §150,000. 

The  Keosauqua  Jeffersonian,  Orlando  E.  Jones,  proprietor,  corner  of 
Dodge  and  the  alley  between  First  and  Second  streets.  I suppose  the  press 
used  in  printing  this  paper  was  the  first,  or  among  the  first,  brought  into 
Iowa.  It  was  brought  to  the  State  by  James  Shepherd  in  the  early  ’10s. 
On  it  he  printed  the  first  newspaper  published  in  the  county,  entitled  The 
Iowa  Democrat,  A few  years  later  James  B.  Howell  and  James  Cowles  pub- 
lished a paper  entitled  The  Des  Moines  Valley  Whig.  In  1849  they  bought 
The  Keokuk  Register,  moved  to  Keokuk  and  merged  the  two  papers.  For 


*Since  this  article  was  written  Mr.  Manning  has  passed  away ; he  died  in  Keosau- 
qua Aug.  16,  1901. 
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several  years  they  published  a paper  entitled  The  Des  Moines  Valley  Whig 
and  Keokuk  Register,  From  this  has  grown  the  present  Gate  City. 

Among  the  families  I recall  in  the  submerged  district  were  those  of  Joel 
Walker,  on  the  alley  on  Oass  street ; Wesley  Walker,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street;  N.  R.  Dawson,  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street;  Francis 
Harrison  and  Elihu  Hinkle,  on  Dodge  street  between  First  and  Second 
the  families  of  Ormsby  and  the  widow  Miller  on  Van  Buren  street  between 
First  and  Second.  Living  below  the  lower  bayou  and  near  the  mill  I re- 
member the  families  of  F.  F.  Anderson  and  Russo  King,  or  “Major”  King 
as  he  was  familiarly  called.  Between  the  upper  and  lower  bayous  the  water 
only  reached  to  the  land  as  far  as  Second  street.  I have  lived  on  the  Des 
Moines  river  since  1840  and  the  flood  of  ’51  was  the  highest  water  I have 
known  in  that  river. 

In  January,  1866,  there  was  a spell  of  warm  weather  and  an  ice  gorge 
came  down  upon  us  at  Keosauqua  in  the  night  time.  The  water  and  ice 
reached  about  the  same  point  as  in  the  flood  of  1851,  This  was  a much 
severer  flood,  though  of  short  duration.  It  was  the  custom  to  ring  the 
Congregational  church  bell  in  case  of  fire.  About  12  o’clock  at  night  I was 
awakened  by  the  ringing  of  the  bell.  My  wife  said,  “There  must  be  a fire.” 
I replied,  “No;  I think  it  is  water  this  time.”  When  I got  down  to  the  river 
I found  the  ice  and  water  overflowing  its  banks  and  the  people  making- 
their  escape  from  the  flood  in  all  directions.  In  a short  time  the  gorge 
gave  way  and  the  water  receded.  In  a little  while  it  rose  again  so  rapidly 
that  some  of  the  merchants  who  had  gone  to  their  stores  were  caught  and 
had  to  remain  surrounded  by  ice  and  water  until  the  next  morning.  About 
8 o’clock  the  gorge  again  gave  way,  the  water  receded  and  the  danger  was 
over.  There  were  immense  ice  piles  in  the  lagoons  and  in  the  streets 
which  did  not  melt  away  until  the  next  June. 

Mr.  Henri  K.  Pratt  of  Keokuk  gives  the  following  remin- 
iscences of  the  flood  of  1851  and  some  facts  of  the  old  history 
of  Keosauqua: 

I came  to  Keosauqua  from  Boston,  Mass.,  when  a small  boy  in  the  win- 
ter of  1843,  and  in  1844  I received  my  first  lesson  in  politics  by  being  in- 
structed to  “Hurrah  for  Polk  and  Dallas.”  In  1843  Jesse  M.  Shepherd  and 
J.  L.  T.  Mitchell  came  to  Keosauqua  and  started  The  loxoa  Democrat.  In 
1844  James  Shepherd  came  to  Keosauqua  and  took  charge  of  it.  This  was 
before  any  paper  had  been  started  in  Keokuk.  J.  L.  T.  Mitchell  published 
a paper  called  The  Keosauqua  Times. 

In  1850  Shepherd  sold  out  to  Orlando  E.  Jones,  who  published  The  Keo- 
sauqua Jeffersonian.  This  I well  remember,  for  one  day  the  foreman,  R.  E- 
Beahan,  and  I were  alone  in  the  office.  The  foreman  went  down  town  to 
get  a drink  when  the  sheriff  came  in  and  attached  the  office  and  locked  it 
up,  leaving  me  sitting  on  the  doorstep.  The  foreman  returned  and  his 
language  was  more  forcible  than  elegant. 

L.  D.  and  H.  Morris  purchased  The  Jeffersonian  and  published  The 
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Western  American.  L.  D.  Morris  was  a fine  and  brilliant  writer.  Morri* 
sold  the  office  to  H.  and  S.  M.  Mills  and  they  published  The  Democratic 
Union,  Mills  sold  the  paper  in  1854  to  Millington  and  Summerlin,  and 
they  in  turn  sold  it  to  J.  M.  Estes,  who  published  The  Democratic  Mirror. 
Estes  was  a better  fiddler  than  editor.  He  sold  the  paper  to  Oliver  I.  Tay- 
lor who  published  it  as  The  Des  Moines  News.  His  brother,  John  M.  Tay- 
lor, was  considered  the  best  local  writer  in  the  State.  Oliver  I.  Taylor  was 
a brilliant  and  scholarly  man  who  could  write  better  poetry  than  politics. 
He  sold  the  paper  to  Shepherd,  who  was  called  “the  veteran  of  the  press.” 
Shepherd  sold  the  paper  to  a son  of  Dr.  G.  S.  Bailey  who  took  the  old 
Washington  press  out  west. 

James  B.  Howell  and  James  H.  Cowles  started  The  Des  Moines  Valley 
Whig  in  the  ’40s  and  published  the  paper  until  they  removed  to  Keokuk 
where  they  established  The  Whig  and  Register,  now  The  Gate  City. 

In  1855  H.  C.  Watkins  came  to  Keosauqua  and  started  The  Keosauqna 
Republican.  Watkins  sold  the  paper  to  John  S.  Stidger,  he  sold  to  L.  D. 
Morris,  and  Morris  sold  it  to  Joel  Mayne,  and  I think  Mayne  sold  it  to 
Sloan  and  Rowley.  Rowley  still  publishes  the  paper. 

James  Shepherd  died  years  ago,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He 
claimed  to  be  the  father  of  all  the  Masons  in  Van  Buren  county,  and  it  was 
he  who  first  showed  Masons  the  “light”  by  which  they  read.  J.  M.  Shep- 
herd died  in  California  a year  or  so  ago,  and  Mitchell  was  still  living  at 
last  accounts. 

Seth  Millington  died  in  California,  and  Rufus  Summerlin  was  living  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  when  last  heard  from.  Oliver  I.  Taylor  died  in  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  and  his  brother,  John  M.,  died  the  same  month  in  1860.  H. 
Mills  died  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  S.  M.  Mills  in  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

I was  a compositor  on  The  Western  American,  Democratic  Union  and 
Des  Moines  News.  I then  went  to  Santa  Fe,New  Mexico,  and  on  my  return 
I again  worked  a short  time  for  Shepherd.  This  was  my  last  work  as  a 
compositor.  J.  S.  Shepherd,  a son  of  James  Shepherd,  is  now  publishing 
a paper  at  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa. 

I well  remember  the  flood  of  1851;  the  water  was  all  over  the  front  part 
of  the  town  from  two  to  ten  feet  deep,  and  the  merchants  had  to  flee  to  the 
hilly  country.  We  lived  on  First  street,  one  block  from  the  levee,  in  a 
house  where  now  stands  the  State  Bank.  The  water  rose  over  our  doorstep. 

I well  remember  Delazon  Smith,  the  little  giant  orator,  and  Henry 
Clay  Dean,  with  his  eloquence  and  dirty  shirt.  Dean  used  to  hold  revival 
meetings  in  the  old  court  house  where  sinners  were  nightly  melted  like  old 
pewter  and  run  up  into  Christians  bright  and  new.  Dean  died  at  his 
house,  called  “Rebels  Cove,”  in  Missouri,  some  years  ago.  Delazon  Smith 
died  in  Oregon. 

Keosauqua  has  furnished  four  United  States  Senators — D.  Smith,  Geo. 
G.  Wright,  James  B.  HoweU  and  John  H.  Gear. 

Perhaps  I have  made  some  errors  in  my  statements,  for  it  is  hard  to  re- 
member so  many  things  away  back  in  my  boyhood  days. 
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In  the  Annals  of  Iowa,  January,  1901,  is  an  article  on 
the  flood  from  The  Western  American,  published  at  Keosau- 
qna,  July  5,  1861.  It  is  a very  graphic  account  of  the  sit- 
uation at  that  time.  In  the  same  paper  of  the  date  of  Au- 
gust 9th,  there  appears  this  card: 

C.  C.  Nourse,  attorney  at  law,  Keosauqua,  Iowa.  Office  in  the  Court 
House.  N.  B.  Conveyancing,  <fec.,  promptly  attended  to.  Address,  post 
paid. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Nourse,  now  of  Des  Moines,  arrived  at  Keo- 
sauqua about  June  1,  1851,  “between  floods,”  as  one  might 
say.  After  graduating  at  Transylvania  college  he  started 
from  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  the  west  by  the  way  of  Louisville, 
by  boat.  Thence  up  the  swollen  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis 
and  thence  by  steamboat  to  Burlington.  The  river  was  full 
of  flood  debris,  consisting  of  fences,  sidewalks,  outhouses, 
farm  houses,  some  of  them  with  live  chickens  on  the  roof, 
dead  stock  of  various  kinds,  corn,  and  in  fact  almost  every 
article  which  would  float,  giving  evidence  of  devastation  by 
water  seldom  equalled.  Arriving  at  Burlington  he  stopped 
at  the  Barrett  House,  now  no  more,  but  which  has  sheltered 
so  many  thousands  of  people  seeking  homes  in  the  west. 
Here,  in  the  solitude  of  his  room,  he  held  a “council  of  war” 
with  himself  as  to  where  in  Iowa  he  had  better  locate. 
He  had  been  provided  with  general  letters  of  introduction 
by  Gen.  T.  A.  Edwards  and  President  Dodd,  of  Transylvania 
college,  and  had  also  a letter  from  the  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  of  which  he  was  a member.  He  very  wisely  con- 
cluded to  look  up  Rev.  Mr.  Dennis,  having  charge  of  the 
Methodist  church  at  Burlington,  whom  he  found  to  be  a very 
affable  and  kind-hearted  man.  The  supreme  court  was  then 
in  session,  and  as  the  minister  was  well  acquainted  with 
Judges  J.  F.  Kinney,  Joseph  Williams  and  Geo.  F.  Greene, 
he  took  Mr.  Nourse  to  their  rooms  at  the  Barrett  House  after 
the  day’s  session  was  over  and  introduced  him.  He  found 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  very  undignifled  position  of  lying 
on  his  back  playing  the  flute,  for  Judge  Joseph  Williams  was 
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the  master  of  many  musical  instruments.  After  the  ice  had 
been  broken  the  little  company  indulged  in  many  jokes  and 
pleasantries.  In  asking  Mr.  Nourse  some  questions  it  leaked 
out  in  some  way  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  a diploma  from 
Transylvania  college. 

“Where  is  your  diploma?”  asked  Judge  Williams. 

“In  one  of  my  trunks  in  my  room,”  answered  Mr.  Nourse. 

“Let  us  have  a look  at  it,”  requested  the  musical  judge. 

It  was  quickly  produced;  but  horrors!  it  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  as  none  of  the  judges  were  very  well  acquainted 
with  the  dead  languages  they  had  to  do  considerable  guess- 
ing before  they  arrived  at  the  correct  results,  modestly  aided 
by  Mr.  Nourse,  who  knew  the  language  of  the  diploma  by 
heart  and  the  interpretation  thereof.  It  was  suggested  that 
on  the  morrow  Mr.  Nourse  should  be  admitted  to  the  bar. 
It  was  usual  in  those  days  to  appoint  a committee  to  exam- 
ine candidates  for  admission,  and  one  of  the  judges  suggest- 
ed it,  but  Judge  Williams  interposed: 

“It  is  entirely  unnecessary  in  this  case.  The  candidate 
is  all  right.  The  clerk  will  please  make  out  his  certificate 
of  admission.” 

And  Clerk  J.  W.  Woods,  “Old  Timber”  as  he  was  famil- 
iarly called,  made  out  the  necessary  document  and  affixed 
the  seal. 

Hearing  of  an  opening  in  the  law  office  of  Mr.  Ben  Hall, 
of  Keosauqua,  Mr.  Nourse  determined  to  start  for  that  place 
at  once.  He  left  for  Keokuk  by  stage,  and  thence  to 
Utica  Post  Office.  The  stage  driver,  Theodore  Hohbrecker, 
in  his  anxiety  to  attend  a dance  at  Keosauqua  that  evening, 
did  not  wait  for  stage  connection  or  anything  else,  for  a dance 
in  those  days  without  a full  complement  of  stage  drivers 
would  have  been  a very  tame  affair.  So  to  avoid  staying  one 
more  day  on  the  road,  although  his  fare  had  been  paid,  Mr. 
Nourse  concluded  to  walk  to  his  destination,  ten  miles  away, 
over  muddy  roads  and  with  only  twenty  cents  in  his  pocket. 

On  arriving  at  Keosauqua,  footsore,  mud-be-splashed  and 
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weary,  he  made  anything  but  a presentable  appearance.  He 
made  application  for  board  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Stannard 
(mother  of  ex-Governor  Stannard  of  St.  Louis),  but  she  looked 
upon  him  with  suspicion  as  there  had  been  a number  of 
horses  stolen  in  the  county  of  late,  and  in  her  judgment  the 
applicant  for  board  looked  as  if  he  needed  a horse  more  than 
anything  else.  He  answered  all  her  questions  truthfully, 
but  did  not  fully  satisfy  her,  and  though  at  last  she  gave  a 
reluctant  consent  to  his  staying,  he  did  not  accept  it,  but 
sought  out  the  Keosauqua  House,  kept  by  “Father”  Shep- 
herd, which  became  his  home  so  long  as  he  remained  unmar- 
ried. During  the  high  water  which  followed,  he  traveled 
from  his  office  to  the  hotel  in  a skifp,  landed  on  a couple  of 
benches  at  the  door  and  climbed  to  the  dining  room  for 
meals.  Henry  Olay  Dean  was  the  Methodist  preacher  at 
that  place  in  those  days.  Among  others  living  there  were 
Delazon  Smith,  Josiah  Bonney,  James  Kennesly  who  owned 
the  water  mill  site,  Ezra  Jones,  father-in-law  of  L.  J.  Rose 
who  afterwards  went  to  California,  and  George  Duffield  who 
has  lived  on  his  beautiful  farm  overlooking  the  Des  Moines 
river  for  more  than  half  a century.  Mr.  Nourse  removed  to 
Des  Moines  in  1858. 

With  the  telling  of  the  story  of  the  flood  at  Keosauqua 
is  told,  also,  that  of  Bentonsport,  Bonaparte,  Croton,  Athens, 
Farmington,  St.  Francisville,  and  other  settlements,  for  they 
were  also  flooded  and  the  inhabitants  on  the  low  grounds 
were  compelled  to  vacate  for  the  time  being. 

The  channel  at  the  river’s  mouth  at  that  time  was  more 
than  a mile  wide  and  while  nature,  with  her  healing  hands, 
has  planted  thousands  of  willows  and  cottonwoods  in  the  de- 
serted excavations  to  hide  the  wounds  of  that  eventful  year, 
a practiced  eye  can  readily  mark  out  the  boundary  of  the 
flood  and  imagination  can  easily  picture  the  thousands  of 
pieces  of  debris  which  floated  out  upon  the  broad  bosom  of 
the  Mississippi,  entailing  a loss  upon  the  pioneer  settlers 
which  could  never  be  estimated  in  sordid  dollars  and  cents. 
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Some  of  the  counties  of  Iowa  bordering  on  the  Missouri 
river,  especially  Monona  and  Harrison  through  which  the 
Big  and  Little  Sioux  passed,  were  completely  inundated,  and 
the  brave  pioneers  who  were  seeking  homes  in  that  part  of 
Iowa  had  many  watery  adventures.  In  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  waste  of  waters  of  that  flood  year,  an 
extract  is  given  from  the  “Personal  Narrative  of  Charles  Lar- 
penteur,”  a French  explorer  who  sought  a home  in  Harrison 
county: 

About  the  15th  of  May  [1851],  when  Mr.  Honore  Picotte  came  down 
from  Fort  Pierre  in  a Mackinaw,  I embarked  with  him  bound  for  Ser- 
geant’s Bluffs,  from  which  place  I intended  to  go  down  to  my  claim  by 
land.  We  had  had  a great  deal  of  rain.  The  Missouri,  as  well  as  all  other 
streams,  had  overflowed  their  banks,  and  the  bottoms  were  all  inundated. 
I had  to  remain  about  fifteen  days  at  Sergeant’s  Bluffs  waiting  for  the 
roads  to  become  practicable.  I purchased  four  Indian  ponies,  two  French 
carts,  and  hired  a guide  at  $2  a day  to  pilot  me  through  the  water,  for  there 
was  very  little  dry  land  to  be  seen  between  this  and  my  place.  About  the 
last  of  May  or  first  of  June  my  guide  said  he  thought  he  could  get  me 
through,  so  we  hitched  up  and  started.  The  fourth  day  after  traveling 
through  mud  and  water,  we  reached  a place  called  Silver  Lake.*  Our 
ponies  were  then  nearly  broken  down,  although  they  had  not  made  over  35 
miles  during  the  four  days.  As  this  was  the  best  part  of  the  road  my  guide 
said  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  reach  my  place  with  the  carts, 
that  we  still  had  25  miles  to  make,  “and,”  said  he,  “you  have  not  seen  any- 
thing yet;  wait  till  we  get  near  the  ferry.”  He  advised  making  “horse 
travailles,”  which  consist  of  two  long  poles  tied  about  three  feet  apart  and 
extending  eight  or  ten  feet  at  the  far  ends,  which  drag  on  the  ground,  with 
crossbars  fastened  to  them  behind  the  horse,  so  as  to  make  a kind  of  a plat- 
form on  which  plunder  is  loaded. 

The  travailles  being  thus  prepared  and  the  children  loaded  on  them,  we 
proceeded  on  our  journey.  Having  made  about  10  miles  we  camped  at 
Laidlow’s  grove,  which  was  afterward  called  Ashton’s  grove  and  goes  by 
that  name  still.  We  were  then  16  miles  from  my  place,  which  we  had  to 
reach  next  day  or  camp  in  the  water  as  there  was  no  dry  place  to  be  found. 
We  could  have  made  that  distance  easily  in  a half  day  had  the  road  been 
good.  We  rose  early,  and  having  placed  the  children  to  the  best  advantage 
on  this  kind  of  conveyance,  got  under  march,  not  expecting  to  stop  to 
lunch  as  there  was  no  fit  place.  On  we  went,  my  guide  taking  the  lead,  I 
behind  him  leading  a pony,  and  my  woman  behind  me  also  leading  one. 
The  nearer  we  came  to  the  ferry  the  deeper  the  water  became  and  the  sun 
was  already  approaching  the  western  horizon.  Finally  it  came  up  to  the 


♦One  of  the  deserted  channels  of  the  Missouri  river. 
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armpit  of  my  guide,  and  the  children  were  dragged  almost  afloat  on  their 
travailles,  crying  and  lamenting,  saying,  “Father,  we  will  drown — we  are 
going  to  die  in  this  water — turn  back.”  At  times  the  ponies  were  swim- 
ming, but  there  was  no  use  of  turning  back;  the  timber  on  the  dry  land 
ahead  of  us  was  the  nearest  point;  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  behind  us 
but  a sheet  of  water,  and  the  sun  was  nearly  down.  So  we  pushed  on,  in 
spite  of  the  distressing  cries  of  the  children,  whom  we  landed  safely  on  dry 
ground  just  at  dark. 

We  had  not  eaten  a bite  since  morning,  but  the  children  were  so  tired, 
and  had  been  so  frightened,  that  they  laid  down  and,  in  spite  of  the  mos- 
quitoes which  were  tremendously  bad,  went  to  sleep  without  asking  for 
supper.  This  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  distressing  days  I had  ever 
experienced,  but  we  old  folks  felt  like  taking  a good  cup  of  coffee  after 
such  a day’s  work.  A fire  was  immediately  made,  the  coffee  was  soon 
served,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  turning  in  for  the  night.  The  next  morn- 
ing we  did  not  rise  very  early,  but  took  our  time,  got  up  a good  breakfast, 
and  then  called  out  for  the  boatmen.  Silas  Condit  and  Amos  Chase,  both 
Mormons,  the  gentlemen  of  whom  I had  purchased  the  place,  came  to  ferry 
us  over,  and  in  a little  while  I was  in  my  log  cabin  about  15  feet  square. 
As  I had  left  the  carts  and  my  effects  at  Silver  Lake  I left  the  ponies  on 
the  other  side  intending  to  return  next  day,  but  as  it  seemed  impossible  to 
bring  my  stuff  through  that  deep  water  with  my  ponies  and  carts,  I ar- 
ranged with  Mr.  Chase  to  meet  me  with  a yoke  of  cattle  hitched  to  a large 
canoe.  With  that  understanding  I started  next  morning  with  my  guide. 
We  pushed  the  march  and  arrived  at  Silver  Lake  about  10  o’clock  at  night. 
Then  a tremendous  dark  cloud  arose  in  the  west,  and  just  as  we  were  go- 
ing to  take  supper — about  the  hour  of  11 — it  blew  a hurricane,  or  rather  a 
whirlwind  [cyclone],  which  took  our  lodge  clear  up  into  the  air,  and  then 
blew  the  fire  into  the  baggage.  It  was  ail  we  could  do  to  save  our  plun- 
der, and  the  lodge  we  did  not  find  till  next  day.  The  latter  was  so  sud- 
denly taken  up  that  we  felt  like  two  fools  for  a moment,  not  knowing  what 
had  become  of  it.  Our  supper,  as  you  may  say,  was  good  as  gone;  but, 
fortunately  for  us,  it  was  all  wind. 

The  missing  articles  were  hunted  up  next  day,  and  prov- 
identially there  came  along  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Larpen- 
teur,  with  a wagon  and  four  yokes  of  oxen  and  a bargain  was 
made  to  take  him  to  his  destination.  The  baggage  and  sup- 
plies were  loaded  into  the  big  wagon,  and  the  return  trip  was 
made  with  comparative  comfort.  The  man  who  had  been 
engaged  to  meet  him  with  the  oxen  and  the  big  canoe  was 
met  on  the  way,  and,  turning  back,  joined  the  watery  proces- 
sion. And  this  was  travel  and  pioneering  in  Monona  and 
Harrison  counties,  Iowa,  fifty-one  years  ago.  The  location 
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of  Mr.  Larpenteur’s  cabin  was  in  Harrison  county,  two  and 
one-half  miles  south  of  the  Monona  county  line.  Charles 
Larpenteur,  the  explorer  and  pioneer,  died  November  15, 
1872,  and  was  buried  as  he  requested  under  a low-spreading 
red  cedar  near  the  site  of  his  old  cabin.  The  grave  is  marked 
by  a small  marble  slab,  giving  name,  date  of  birth  and  death. 
The  spot  is  historic  and  should  be  carefully  cherished  by  the 
pioneers  of  Harrison  county. 

Fifty-one  years  ago  the  sun  at  intervals  peeped  through 
the  rifts  of  watery  clouds  upon  the  flooded  earth,  finding 
here  and  there  a fruitful  field  upon  the  highlands  in  this 
sparsely  settled  State.  So  he  looks  down  today  through  the 
heat  of  July  upon  the  most  productive  land  of  the  world;  the 
growing  corn  in  great  green  waves  and  the  cattle  on  a thous- 
and hills,  hearing  in  anticipation  the  hum  of  the  thresher  in- 
termingling with  the  “Harvest  Home”  song  of  a happy,  pros- 
perous people.  Fifty-one  years!  Is  it  not  reward  enough 
to  have  lived  and  wrought  in  such  a glorious  State  more  than 
half  a century? 


An  Office  foe  Abe  Lincoln. — A correspondent  writes 
us  that  some  citizens  have  intended  to  get  up  a petition  fo 
the  president,  requesting  to  appoint  his  co- laborer  against 
Douglas — -Abe  Lincoln,  of  Illinois — to  a foreign  mission.  It 
is  thought  that  this  might  console  him  for  his  defeat,  and  at 
the  same  time  show  a proper  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  for  a man  who  has  struggled  hard  with  it  to 
overthrow  the  Democracy  of  Illinois.  Will  the  president 
appoint  Abe  Lincoln  to  a foreign  mission  to  make  up  for  his 
defeat?  That  is  the  question. — Dubuque  Express  and  Her- 
ald, Nov.  10,  1858. 


CHAPTERS  IN  IOWA’S  FINANCIAL  HISTORY. 


BY  FEANK  I.  HEBHIOTT,  PH.  D. 

{Concluded  from  April.) 

III. 

One  does  not  proceed  far  in  a study  of  the  finance  of 
American  states  before  he  discovers  the  importance  of  con- 
stitutional limitations  upon  the  powers  of  state  legislatures. 
In  the  supreme  statutes  of  a majority  of  the  commonwealths 
the  purposes,  subjects  and  methods  of  taxation  have  been 
prescribed  with  greater  or  less  detail.  Above  all  these  and 
paramount  are  the  limitations  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. These  restrictions  have  perforce  exercised  a predom- 
inant infiuence  in  the  financial  history  of  the  various  states. 
They  have  proven  rocks  of  offense  and  defense.  The  con- 
current and  conflicting  jurisdictions  of  state  and  national 
governments  have  again  and  again  put  to  naught  the  efforts 
of  those  who  sought  by  legislative  enactments  to  improve  the 
methods  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  public  revenues.  In 
the  constitutional  provisions  of  the  states  the  property  rights 
of  individuals,  both  private  and  corporate,  have  almost  always 
found  sure  and  sufficient  protection  from  hostile  class  legis- 
lation and  from  most  forms  of  adverse  discriminations  in  the 
assessment  of  taxes  even  where  the  statutes  invalidated  obvi- 
ously aimed  at  the  promotion  of  the  public  interests. 

Adopted,  in  most  cases,  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  such 
constitutional  limitations  were  drafted  with  conditions  of  in- 
dustry in  contemplation  markedly  different  from  those  now 
confronting  the  law-maker.  Their  framers  scarcely  appre- 
ciated the  nature  and  tendencies  of  modern  industrial  organ- 
ization. It  is  not  presumptuous  to  say  that  they  did  not  an- 
ticipate the  vast  and  momentous  changes  that  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  recent  years.  The  course  of  financial  legislation 
consequently  has  been  materially  different  from  what  it 
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would  have  been  but  for  the  interposition  of  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees.  Yet  courts,  while  they  have  construed 
constitutions  strictly,  and  have  nullified  numerous  acts  that 
violated  their  prohibitions,  nevertheless  have  been  consider- 
ably influenced  by  the  drift  of  industry  and  experience  and 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 

The  fact  of  predominant  importance  in  the  history  of 
corporation  taxes  in  Iowa  is  the  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  1857,  section  2,  article  VIII,  which  requires  that: 

“The  property  of  all  corporations  for  pecuniary  proflt, 
shall  be  subject  to  taxation  the  same  as  that  of  individuals.” 

The  general  purport  of  the  section  appears  to  be  obvious. 
Yet  analysis  of  its  provisions  in  the  light  of  experience 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  shows  that  various 
constructions  can  be  placed  upon  its  terms.  The  constitu- 
tional debates,  strangely  enough,  afford  us  little  or  no  light 
as  to  the  intent  of  the  framers  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
section  met  with  no  opposition  in  the  convention  although 
from  the  proceedings  we  do  obtain  important  information 
as  to  the  interpretation  warranted.  The  constitution  of  1846 
was  silent  upon  the  subject. 

But  it  is  easily  seen  from  the  discussions  that  took 
place  upon  those  sections  affecting  banks  and  incorporations 
generally  that  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the 
burdens  of  local  finance.  Counties  were  heavily  indebted  on 
account  of  “Internal  Improvements”  and  railroad  construct- 
ion.* And  it  is  a fair  presumption  that  companies  that 
were  promoting  manufactures  and  railroads  had  been  allowed 
greater  or  less  exemptions  from  taxation  as  a part  of  the  in- 
ducements offered  them  to  invest  their  capital  in  the  state 
and  to  assist  in  the  upbuilding  of  ambitious  communities. 
The  excessive  burdens  which  counties  took  upon  themselves 
and  the  disappointments  here  and  there  over  the  material 
results  naturally  created  the  disposition  to  subject  them  to 
taxation.  It  was  with  a view  to  putting  a stop  to  the  inju- 


* See  Constitutional  Debates,  volume  I,  pp.  290-300,  307,  314,  330. 
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dicious  exemptions  and  relief  of  corporations  from  tax  bur- 
dens and  insuring  equal  and  uniform  taxation  of  corporations 
as  with  private  persons,  that  the  convention  adopted  that 
section  of  the  constitution.* 

Its  provisions,  prima  facie  require  and  guarantee  the 
universal  application  of  the  General  Property  tax  in  the 
assessment  of  corporations.  Property,  real  and  personal, 
was  no  doubt  assumed  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to 
be  the  best  general  standard  for  measuring  the  ability  of 
citizens  and  corporations  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
government.  Such  was  the  general  theory  and  practice  of 
taxation  in  the  State  prior  to  that  time. 

But  closer  examination  of  the  section  shows  that  the 
language  is  not  exclusive;  it  does  not  compel  the  legislature 
to  bring  all  its  enactments  within  a particular  mode  or  kind 
of  tax.  There  were  in  force  at  the  time  the  constitutional 
convention  was  in  session,  sundry  sorts  of  taxes  on  corpora- 
tions, to  which  we  have  referred  already,  of  which  we  may  pre- 
sume the  convention  took  cognizance  and  did  not  deem 
undesirable.  It  is  apparent  that  the  terms  of  the  section 
do  not  prohibit  license  taxes  or  the  taxation  of  occupations, 
privileges  or  incomes  if  the  legislature  should  see  fit  to  im- 
pose them.  Moreover,  while  the  property  of  corporations 
must  be  subjected  to  taxation  if  the  property  of  private  citi- 
zens is  so  subject,  there  is  no  limitation  whatever  upon  the 
power  of  the  legislature  to  take  various  methods,  however 
unlike  they  may  be,  for  determining  the  value  of  corporate 
property  subject  to  assessment;  they  may  be  arbitrary  and 
in  practical  effect  very  inequitable  yet  they  are  permissible 
if  the  act  is  not  local  or  special  in  character  and  its  provis- 
ions apply  uniformly  to  all  persons  within  the  class  or  in- 
dustry defined  by  the  statute. 

These  conclusions  are  not  only  warranted  by  the  language 
of  the  constitution  but  they  are  the  necessary  inferences 

* See  observations  of  Justice  Beck  in  City  of  Dubuque  vs.  The  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  Co.,  39  Iowa,  p.  69,  and  also  those  of  Justice  Cole,  Ibid,  pp.  97-98. 
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from  the  very  important  fact  that  the  convention  refused  to 
include  in  the  section  the  limitation  first  proposed  by  the 
committee  on  incorporations,  namely,  that  “their  property 
shall  be  liable  to  taxation  in  the  same  manner  as  natural 
'persons.”  So  far  as  the  writer  knows  the  vital  si^ificance 
of  that  omission  has  been  little  considered,  either  in  the 
opinions  rendered  by  the  courts  or  in  the  public  discussions 
relating  to  the  effect  of  the  provision  adopted.  * 

The  courts  of  Iowa  have  been  called  upon  many  times 
to  pass  on  the  meaning  and  define  the  scope  of  the  provision 
of  section  2,  of  article  VIII.  The  earlier  decisions,  al- 
though the  bench  that  handed  them  down  was  not  always 
unanimous,  have  been  continuously  reaffirmed.  So  that 
while  one  finds  in  the  first  opinions  here  and  there  some- 

* On  January  26.  1857,  Mr.  James  F.  Wilson,  delegate  from  JeSerson  county,  after- 
wards one  of  Iowa’s  distinguished  representatives  and  senators  at  Washington,  in- 
troduced a resolution  in  the  convention  instructing  the  committee  on  incorporations 
“to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  amending  the  8th  article  of  the  constitution  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  section : 

“Section  — , That  the  property  of  corporations  now  existing,  or  hereafter  created 
shall  forever  be  subjected  to  taxation,  the  same  as  property  of  individuals.”  Con- 
stitutional  Debates,  p.  38. 

This  was  agreed  to  and  on  January  30th  the  following  was  reported  and  proposed 
as  section  2 : 

“Corporations  may  sue  and  be  sued,  and  their  property  shaU  be  liable  to  taxation 
in  the  same  manner  as  natural  persons ; and  the  liabilities,  powers,  privileges,  and 
duties  of  stockholders  in  corporations  may  be  fixed  and  defined  by  law,  subject  to 
the  provisions  hereof.”  Ibid,  p.  96. 

This  was  amended  on  February  6th  by  substituting  “the”  for  “their”  before 
“property”  and  after  it  inserting  “of  all  corporations  for  pecuniary  profit.’  (p. 
289).  On  February  12th,  Mr.  Wilson  moved  the  reference  of  the  entire  article  to  a 
select  committee.  This  committee  reported  February  23d,  recommending  that  all 
the  first  clause  and  all  of  the  third  beginning  with  “and  the  liabilities”  be  stricken 
out  and  the  following  substituted  for  the  clause  relative  to  this  taxation  of  cor- 
porations : 

“The  property  of  all  corporations  for  pecuniary  profit,  now  existing  or  hereafter 
created,  shall  forever  be  subject  to  taxation,  the  same  as  property  of  individuals.” 
(p.  648). 

When  the  report  came  up  February  25th  Mr.  Wilson  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
section  as  proposed  by  the  select  committee.  His  motion  was  lost  by  a vote  of  7 to 
11  (pp.  779-780) . This  matter  was,  however,  reconsidered  (p.  785).  The  section  was 
again  reported  March  4th  by  the  committee  on  revision  as  amended  by  the  select 
committee  (p.  1022).  But  the  committee  to  which  the  entire  constitution  was  re- 
ferred tor  critical  examination  prior  to  enrollment  and  signing  cut  out  “now  existing 
or  hereafter  created”  and  “forever”  giving  the  present  section  (p.  1054). 

In  1899  Attorney  General  Milton  Remley  in  his  argument  on  behalf  of  the  State 
(pp.  7-8)  in  the  case  of  The  Hawkeye  Ins.  Co.  vs.  French,  pointed  out  the  omission 
just  noted  and  insisted  upon  its  vital  importance  in  construing  the  section. 
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what  of  confusion  in  the  lines  of  argument  there  has  long 
been  complete  agreement  as  to  the  force  and  effect  of  the 
provisions  of  the  section. 

The  very  wide  range  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  with 
respect  to  methods  for  fixing  or  arriving  at  the  assessable 
value  of  corporate  property  was  clearly  announced  in  a de- 
cision given  by  the  court  in  1869.  In  1868,  the  legislature 
enacted  the  law,  already  noted,  whereby  express  and  tele- 
graph companies  were  assessed  on  forty  per  cent  of  their 
receipts.  It  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  it  was  arbi- 
trary in  the  extreme,  that  assessors  did  not  assess  the  real 
value  of  the  company’s  property  or  so  much  as  attempt  to 
do  so  as  in  the  case  of  individual  property,  and  further  that 
it  was  in  effect  a tax  on  income  and  not  a tax  on  property. 
Justice  Cole,  speaking  for  the  court,  in  the  U.  S.  Express 
Co.  vs.  Ellyson,  observed : 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  not  in  this  State,  as  they  have 
in  Wisconsin,  a constitutional  provision  declaring  that  the  “rule  of  taxa- 
tion shall  be  uniform.”  Nor,  as  in  Ohio  declaring  “that  laws  shall  be  pas- 
sed taxing,  by  uniform  rule,  all  moneys,  credits,  investments  in  bonds, 
stocks,  joint  stock  companies,  or  otherwise;  also  all  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty according  to  its  true  value  in  money.” 

A careful  reading  of  the  law  in  controversy  must  discover  to  every  can- 
did mind,  that  it  simply  subjects  the  property  of  express  and  telegraph 
companies  to  taxation,  and  prescribes  a rule  (arbitrary,  or  even  unreason- 
able it  may  be)  whereby  the  amount  of  that  property  shall  be  ascertained, 
to-wit:  forty  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  within  the  particular  taxing 
district,  from  its  business  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  court  refuses  to  consider  the  objection  that  the  tax  is  upon  income, 
holding  “in  our  view  of  the  law,  as  above  expressed,  it  only  imposes  a 
tax  upon  property,  and  prescribes  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  it — the  method  of  assessing  it.”* 

There  united  in  that  opinion  Justices  John  F.  Dillon, 
Geo.  G.  Wright,  and  James  E.  Beck — the  strongest  bench 
Iowa  ever  has  had.  Their  holding  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  the  general  assembly  to  take  various  methods  for 
assessment  has  been  reaffirmed  many  times,  notably  in  Du- 


* 28  Iowa,  pp.  377,  379,  380. 
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huque  vs.  C.  D.  & M.  R.  Co.  ( 47  Iowa  196) ; Central  la.  R. 
Co.  vs.  Bd.  of  Supervisors  (67-199);  Primghar  State 
Bank  vs.  Rerick  (96-238);  and  Hawkeye  Ins.  Co.  vs. 
French  (109-585).  In  the  latter  case,  decided  in  1899, 
the  language  of  Justice  Deemer  is  explicit  upon  this  point: 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  questioning  the  right  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  adopt  different  methods  for  ascertaining  values,  adapted  to  the 
various  peculiarities  of  the  property,  or  its  right  to  fix  the  situs  of  prop- 
erty, both  real  and  personal,  although,  in  the  exercise  of  such  rights, 
inequalities  must,  of  necessity,  result. 

In  the  Ellyson  case  the  court  plainly  declared  that  it  was 
within  the  power  of  the  general  assembly  not  only  to  pre- 
scribe the  conditions  and  methods  of  assessment  for  taxation 
but  also  to  predetermine  value  regardless  of  the  fluctuations 
of  circumstances  that  between  buyer  and  seller  in  the  mar- 
ket influence  prices  and  values.  It  is  not  necessary  under 
that  decision  that  assessors  should  exercise  their  individual 
judgment  and  be  given  discretion  to  adjust  valuations  to  such 
fluctuations. 

The  extent  to  which  uniformity  of  taxation  is  enjoined  by 
the  constitution,  the  real  meaning  of  uniformity  and  the 
latitude  allowed  the  legislature  in  imposing  other  taxes  than 
the  general  property  tax  were  outlined  by  the  court  in  1870 
in  the  case  of  Warren  vs.  Henly  (31-31),  Justice  Beck 
in  the  course  of  his  opinion,  saying: 

They  [taxes]  must  be  uniform.  By  this  I understand  that  they  must  not  be 
imposed  alone,  nor  unequally,  upon  particular  individuals  or  classes.  This 
rule,  however,  I understand,  is  applicable  generally  to  the  principle  or 
plan  of  taxation,  and  not  to  specific  or  particular  taxes.  It  means  that 
all  individuals  and  all  classes  shall  be  uniformly  taxed.  It  does  not  mean 
that  certain  particular  taxes,  as  income  taxes,  licenses,  specific  taxes  upon 
certain  property  used  as  instruments  of  profit,  or  articles  of  luxury,  shall 
be  prohibited.  These  are  not  uniform  in  one  sense;  that  is,  all  do  not 
pay  them.  They  are  and  must  be  uniform  in  another  sense;  that  is,  all 
possessing  particular  incomes,  exercising  certain  business,  and  owning  the 
specified  property,  must  be  subject  to  the  same  tax.  They  are  again  not 
uniform  in  another  sense,  for  under  them  the  burden  of  taxation  is  not 
uniformly  borne.  All  incomes  may  not  be  taxed;  those  of  a certain 
amount  may  be  exempt;  licenses  may  not  be  imposed  upon  the  exercise 
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of  all  branches  of  business,  and  all  articles  of  property  used  for  profit  or 
luxury  may  not  be  specifically  taxed.  The  rule  means  that  all  individuals 
and  all  classes  must  contribute  uniformly  with  like  individuals  and  like  class- 
es to  the  burden  of  taxation.  The  manner  of  imposing  this  burden  must,  of 
necessity,  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment. That  a tax  or  a system  of  taxation  may  not  bear  equally  upon  all, 
when  weighed  in  the  nicest  balance  of  equity  and  justice,  is  no  reason  for 
holding  that  it  conflicts  with  the  fundamental  and  essential  rule  under 
consideration.* 

In  1899  in  the  case  of  The  Scottish  Union  and  National 
Insurance  Company  vs.  John  Herriott,  Treasurer  of  State, 
in  holding  valid  the  differential  state  tax  on  the  premium 
income  of  foreign  insurance  companies  doing  business  in 
Iowa,  the  court,  while  conceding  that  the  statute  might  be 
subject  to  attack  if  it  assumed  to  give  the  state  treasury  ex- 
clusively the  proceeds  of  a tax  on  the  property  of  such  com- 
panies, held  very  decidedly  that  any  kind  or  degree  of  tax 
on  business,  or  on  the  privileges  of  engaging  in  business  in 
the  state  was  permissible  under  Iowa’s  constitution.  The 
court  further  held  that  it  is  not  required  that  the  tax  should 
be  “ uniform  ” in  the  sense  that  it  should  be  universally  as- 
sessed at  the  same  time  upon  all  lines  of  business,  or  upon 
all  business  rights  or  privileges.  It  is  competent  for  the 
legislature  to  discriminate  or  to  classify  and  impose  business 
or  license  taxes  upon  such  lines  of  industry  or  privileges  as 
public  policy  may  indicate  to  be  desirable,  j- 

IV. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  study  the  development  of  state 
and  local  taxation  in  Iowa  that  we  discover  the  far-reaching 
importance  of  the  second  section  of  article  VIII.  In  many 
respects  the  chief  controversies  that  have  been  waged  in  the 
courts — at  any  rate  those  in  which  the  tax-payers  took  the 
keenest  interest — have  related  to  its  effect  upon  the  rights 
or  powers  of  minor  civil  divisions  in  the  assessment  and  tax- 
ation of  the  property  of  corporations  within  the  local  taxing 


* See  31  Iowa,  pp.  39-40. 
1 109  Iowa,  p.  613. 
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areas.  In  the  earlier  laws,  as  we  have  seen,  the  legislature 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  denied,  at  least  apparently  in- 
tended to  deny,  to  cities,  towns  and  townships  the  right  to 
levy  taxes  upon  certain  classes  of  corporations,  reserving  such 
right,  or  the  benefit  of  the  taxes,  to  the  State  entirely,  or  to 
the  State  and  counties  jointly.  This  restriction  on  local  tax- 
ation in  a short  time  became  a cause  of  complaint,  particu- 
larly in  the  older  and  larger  cities  in  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  State.  Dubuque,  Clinton,  Davenport,  Muscatine  and 
Burlington  became,  after  1860,  centers  of  railroad  traffic. 
They  soon  possessed  large  and  valuable  railroad  properties, 
which  were  entitled  to  police  and  fire  protection  as  was  the 
property  of  private  citizens.  The  law  of  1862  which  ex- 
empted railroads  from  local  assessment  was  therefore  felt  by 
local  taxpayers  to  be  unjust. 

Despite  the  prohibition  the  local  authorities  of  Davenport 
ignored  its  provisions  and  proceeded  to  assess  the  personal  as 
well  as  the  real  property  of  the  railroad  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. They  contended  that  the  act  providing  for  a tax  on  the 
gross  earnings  of  railroads  related  simply  to  county  and  State 
taxes  and  did  not  abrogate  the  prior  statutory  provisions  author- 
izing cities  to  levy  on  all  properties  within  their  bounds;  and 
further  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  as  in  a case  brought  by  the 
city  in  1859  in  an  attempt  to  assess  non-resident  holders  of 
mortgage  bonds  given  by  the  Mississippi  & Missouri  Kailroad 
the  supreme  court  declared  that  the  constitutional  guarantee 
required  that  the  burden  of  taxation  should  be  “borne  equally 
by  all” ; the  property  of  one  is  liable  to  the  same  extent  as  that 
of  another;  of  corporations  like  that  of  individuals.  * 

The  city  was  successful  in  the  lower  court,  and  in  the 
supreme  court,  by  reason  of  an  equal  division  of  the  bench, 
the  decision  was  affirmed  without  the  issue  being  clearly 
decided.  The  bearing  of  section  2,  article  VIII,  was  only 
incidentally  noted  but  not  considered. f In  1869  the  court, 

* The  City  of  Davenport  vs.  The  M.  & M.  E.  E.  Co.  (12-539). 

t The  City  of  Davenport  vs.  The  M.  & M.  E.  E.  Co.  (16-348). 
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reaflBrmed,  but  again  with  dissent,  the  right  of  cities  to  tax 
corporate  properties  notwithstanding  the  companies  had 
paid  the  tax  on  their  gross  earnings  to  the  State;  the  court, 
however,  avoided  passing  upon  the  constitutional  question.*” 
It  was  not  until  1874  that  the  efPect  of  the  provision  in  the 
matter  of  State  versus  local  taxation  was  announced  in  the 
case  of  the  City  of  Davenport  vs.  The  C.,  R.  I.  & P.  R.  R. 
Co.  (38-633).  The  legislature  in  enacting  the  law  of  1872 
providing  for  the  present  method  of  assessing  railroads  had 
exempted  them  from  the  payment  of  all  local  levies  assessed 
previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act.f  That  exemption  was 
resisted  by  the  cities  on  the  ground  that  the  constitution 
required  that  corporations  should  pay  the  same  taxes 
upon  their  property  that  private  individuals  sustained  upon 
their  property.  The  court  declared  (with  dissent  however), 
that  “each  shall  be  taxed  for  the  same  objects,  and  in  the 
same  degree,  so  that  individuals  shall  not  be  required  to  pay 
any  taxes  on  their  property  which  are  not  also  assessed  and. 
laid  upon  the  property  of  corporations  of  the  class  named, 
nor  in  any  greater  proportion.”  (38-644). 

In  another  case  decided  at  the  same  term,  the  City  of 
Dubuque  vs.  The  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  (39-97),  Justice 
Cole  dissented  from  this  view  (as  he  had  in  each  preceding 
case),  holding  that  “the  manifest  purpose  and  intent  of  the 
section  is,  to  place  the  property  of  corporations  just  like  the 
property  of  individuals,  completely  within  the  legislative 
power  for  the  purposes  of  taxation ; so  that  the  legislature  could 
use  the  same  authority  and  discretion  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  for  the  taxation  of  the  property  of  corporations,  as  it 
could  use  in  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  taxation  of  the 
property  of  individuals.  . . . The  sole  practical  efPect 

of  the  section  is,  to  clothe  the  legislature  with  the  authority 
to  subject  to  taxation  the  property  of  corporations,  although 


* The  Dunleith  & Dubuque  Bridge  Co.  vs.  the  City  of  Dubuque  (32427). 
t Laws  of  1872,  chapter  26,  section  9. 
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by  the  terms  of  their  charters  previously  granted,  they  were 
exempted  from  taxation.” 

In  other  words  under  the  majority  opinion  exclusive 
State  taxes  were  held  to  be  contrary  to  the  constitution.  The 
same  burdens,  the  full  weight  of  each  and  all  tax  levies  or- 
dered in  every  community,  must  fall  upon  the  property  of  all 
corporations  within  the  taxing  district  that  fall  upon  manu- 
facturers, merchants  or  house-owners  within  the  same  dis- 
trict. It  is  not  competent  for  the  legislature  to  deny  to  local 
authorities  the  power  to  compel  resident  corporations  to  con- 
tribute equally  with  private  citizens  to  the  support  of  local 
government  according  to  the  value  of  their  property.  The 
rulings  in  these  cases  were  reaffirmed  in  1899  in  the  case  of 
The  Hawlceye  Ins.  Co.  vs.  French  (109-585),  when  the  State 
tax  on  domestic  insurance  companies  was  pronounced  invalid. 

The  same  question  from  a somewhat  different  point  of 
view  was  considered  in  another  leading  case  arising  under  the 
law  of  1872.  By  that  act  the  value  of  a railroad  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  fixed  by  the  census  board,  since  known  as  the  exec- 
utive council.  The  officers  of  the  roads  were  required  to  re- 
port the  value  of  all  the  miscellaneous  properties  of  their 
roads,  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  road  bed  and  rolling 
stock,  to  the  State  board.  The  council  was  then  required  to 
place  a value  on  the  property.  But  the  value  so  fixed  was 
not  certified  back  to  the  local  tax  officers  of  each  county 
along  the  line  of  the  road  in  proportion  to  the  actual  or  re- 
ported value  of  the  property  within  each  local  taxing  district. 
The  assessed  value  of  all  the  properties  of  the  entire  road  in 
the  State  was  “lumped”  and  then  parceled  or  “spread  out” 
through  urban  and  rural  districts  equally  according  to  their 
single  track  mileage.  Under  this  method  the  great  values 
found  in  the  cities  were  extended  to  the  country  districts  and 
the  taxable  properties  of  the  cities  were  by  so  much  reduced. 
This  arbitrary  apportionment  of  the  railroad  values  of  the 
State  was  forthwith  contested  by  the  cities  on  the  ground 
that  in  reducing  their  valuations  within  the  corporate  limits 
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Tailroads  were  relieved  at  the  expense  of  private  tax-payers. 
The  court  was  much  divided.  The  majority,  however,  sus- 
tained the  law,  following  the  ruling  in  U.  S.  Express  vs, 
Ellyson  ( 28-370) : The  legislature  had  determined  the 
^itus  of  railway  property  and  prescribed  the  method  for  its 
valuation  and  upon  the  assessment  all  local  taxes  were  to  be 
levied.  There  was,  in  their  opinion,  no  denial  of  the  right 
to  tax  railroads  locally.  The  fact  that  there  was  a distribu- 
tion of  values,  whereby  the  rural  districts  gained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  urban  communities  was  an  inequity  that  was 
an  unavoidable  incident  of  the  method  adopted,  but  it  did 
not  render  the  law  invalid. 

One  experiences  no  little  perplexity  in  following  the  tor- 
tuous courses  of  judicial  opinion  in  construing  the  constitu- 
tional provision  governing  the  taxation  of  corporations  in 
Iowa.  And  the  more  one  studies  the  several  decisions  and 
the  circumstances  of  each  case,  the  more  the  conviction  grows 
that  the  court  gave  heed  more  to  the  inequalities  locally  ex- 
perienced under  the  statutes  in  controversy,  against  which 
there  was  great  popular  protest,  than  to  what  was  a fair  and 
reasonable  construction  of  the  law  and  the  constitution.  This 
seemed  to  have  been  particularly  true  of  all  the  cases  involv- 
ing the  law  of  1872,  except  the  last.  The  court  has  derived 
two  constructions  from  language  that  one  may  fairly  presume 
meant  one  of  two  things  but  not  both.  The  vital  clause  of 
section  2,  article  VIII,  “Shall  be  subject  to  taxation  the 
same  as  that  of  individuals,”  has  been  held  to  mean  sameness 
of  tax  burdens  and  variety  in  methods  of  assessment,  a con- 
struction that  seems  arbitrary.  If  the  words,  ihe  same,  on 
which  the  whole  matter  turns,  do  not  mean  and  do  not  enjoin 
that  precisely  the  same  methods  shall  be  pursued  in  assess- 
ing corporate  property  and  in  collecting  the  taxes  levied  that 
are  authorized  in  the  taxation  of  individuals,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  wherein  they  command  that  precisely  the  same  bur- 
dens shall  fall  upon  corporate  and  private  property.  For 
either  conclusion  the  premises  are  the  same  and  it  would 
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seem  that  they  should  compel  the  same  construction,  be  it  as 
to  methods  of  taxation  or  as  to  the  benefits  or  results.  The 
nature  of  the  changes  made  in  the  section  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention,  and  the  fact  that  during  the  debates  there 
was  no  sign  of  opposition  to  the  method  of  taxing  railroads 
and  insurance  companies  then  pursued,  tend  strongly  to  jus- 
tify the  conclusion  of  Justice  Cole  and  the  contention  of 
Attorney  General  Remley,  that  the  intent  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  was  simply  to  bring  corporations  within 
legislative  authority  and  prohibit  their  exemption  from  tax- 
ation; that  it  is  competent  for  the  legislature  to  determine 
not  only  whether  they  shall  be  taxed  in  one  way  or  another, 
but  whether  the  State  or  the  local  taxing  power,  or  both, 
shall  obtain  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  assessed.  If  the  method 
adopted  proves  unsatisfactory  in  practice,  whether  because 
the  taxes  collected  are  insufficient,  or  because  they  are  in- 
equitably assessed,  the  remedy  is  within  legislative  discre- 
tion; the  rate  of  tax  can  be  increased  or  the  method  and 
machinery  for  assessment  improved  and  made  more  effective. 

The  practical  consequences  flowing  from  the  construc- 
tion placed  upon  the  constitution  in  the  matter  of  State  and 
local  taxation  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  State.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  no 
other  one  thing  has  been  so  potent  in  obstructing  improve- 
ment in  Iowa’s  revenue  laws  as  the  view  of  the  court  just 
outlined.  It  has  been  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  divorce- 
ment of  State  and  local  sources  of  revenue.  When  we  con- 
sider the  very  serious  and  constantly  recurring  inequalities 
in  the  burdens  borne  by  the  counties  with  respect  to  State 
taxes  due  to  the  constant  efforts  of  each  county  to  escape  a 
part  of  its  share  by  under-valuation  in  local  assessments,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  if  the  cities  and  townships  did  not 
achieve  a costly  victory  in  the  decisions  nullifying  the  exclu- 
sive State  taxes  on  corporations. 
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V. 

In  several  other  respects  the  courts  have  played  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  corporation 
taxes  in  Iowa.  The  first  act  levying  a tax  on  the  capital 
stock  of  national  banks  was  declared  void  because  the  tax  was 
assessed  against  securities  of  the  federal  government  exempt 
from  taxation,*  and  the  legislature  was  forced,  in  1868,  to 
follow  the  course  of  New  York  and  other  states  and  assess 
banks  upon  the  shares  of  their  capital  stock. -j-  Numerous 
attempts  to  tax  United  States  bonds  have  since  been  defeated 
by  the  courts.  With  the  exception  of  the  cases  affecting  the 
construction  of  section  2 of  article  VIII  the  most  important 
line  of  decisions  relate  to  the  taxability  of  corporate  property, 
shares  of  stock  and  surplus  funds,  and  to  the  deduction  of 
corporate  and  individual  indebtedness  in  the  assessment  of 
corporations  and  shareholders. 

In  the  earlier  decisions  of  the  court  strong  disapproval 
was  expressed  respecting  the  simultaneous  taxation  of  both 
the  property  of  corporations  and  the  shares  of  capital  stock, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  double  taxation.  In  Tollman  vs. 
Treasurer  of  Butler  Co.,  it  was  held  that  the  tax  on  the 
shares  of  stock  of  railroads  was  the  only  tax  assessable  on 
such  property  under  the  code  of  1851,  and  all  attempts  to  tax 
the  real  estate  were  defeated,;};  and  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  Express  Company  vs.  Ellyson,  while  not  denying  the 
possible  legality  of  double  taxation,  the  court  observed  that  it 
is  “so  unjust  as  naturally  to  excite  the  disfavor  of  both  courts 
and  legislators. ”11  But  in  1882  in  Cook  vs.  The  City  of  Bur- 
lington, the  court  expressly  held  that  “duplicate  taxation”  was 
not  only  not  “in  excess  of  the  legislative  power”  but  that  no 
injustice  was  necessarily  inflicted  on  corporate  undertakings 
when  both  the  property  of  the  companies  and  the  shares  of 

* See  Hubbard  vs.  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Johnson  Co.,  23  Iowa  p.  130. 

t Laws  of  Iowa,  1868,  chapter  153 ; and  the  case  of  Horseman  vs.  Younkin,  27  Iowa 
p.  350. 

t See  12  Iowa,  p.  531. 

II  See  28  Iowa,  p.  378. 
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stock  were  made  liable  for  taxation.*  The  corporation  and 
the  shareholders  are  separate  and  distinct  persons,  just  as  are 
mortgagor  and  mortgagee,  and  the  value  of  their  several 
holdings  depends  upon  clearly  defined  and  different  founda- 
tions. Any  other  view,  it  was  declared,  “would  open  the  door 
into  a sea  of  troubles  in  the  administration  of  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  State.” 

As  regards  the  nature  of  shares  of  stock  in  considering 
their  liability  for  assessment  the  supreme  court  has  reversed 
its  first  rulings.  In  1887  in  Bridgman  vs.  The  City  of  Keo- 
kuk,\ shares  of  stock  were  declared  to  be  not  “credits”  in  the 
hands  of  holders,  or  “debts”  owing  by  the  corporation  to  the 
shareholders,  but  they  were  classifiable  as  ordinary  proper- 
ty; and  owners  were  denied  the  right  to  deduct  indebtedness 
therefrom  in  making  their  returns  to  the  assessors.  The 
year  following  in  the  notable  case  of  the  Equitable  Life  In- 
surance Co.  vs.  The  Board  of  Equalization  of  Des  Moines^ 
the  court  squarely  held  that  shares  of  stock  represented  a 
debt  of  the  company  to  its  shareholders  which  could  be  de- 
ducted from  the  amount  of  the  company’s  moneys  and 
credits.  And  the  value  of  the  shares  which  may  be  de- 
ducted, represent  the  total  assets  of  a company,  not  only  the 
capital  stock  but  the  surplus,  undivided  profits,  and  reserve 
funds.  In  the  case  of  insurance  companies  policies  of  in- 
surance in  force  were  further  declared  to  be  obligations  that 
came  within  the  deductible  debts. The  effect  of  the  court’s 
decision  in  this  case  was  to  relieve  Iowa  domestic  or  local 
insurance  companies  from  taxation;  and  they  enjoyed  im- 
munity from  tax  burdens  until  the  recodification  of  1897.  In 
1892  the  supreme  court  went  a step  farther  and  held  in  the 
case  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Alhia  vs.  The  City  Coun- 
cil of  Albia,  that  shares  of  stock  in  the  hands  of  holders  were 


* See  59  Iowa,  p.  251. 
t See  72  Iowa,  p.  42. 

t See  74  Iowa,  p.  178.  See  also  Campbell  vs.  Centerville,  69  Iowa,  p.  439 ; Iowa  State 
Savings  Bank  vs.  Burlington,  98.Iowa,  p.  737 ; and  Ottumwa  Savings  Bank  us.  Ottum- 
wa, 95  Iowa,  p.  176. 
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“credits”  from  which  “debts”  owing  by  the  holder  could  be 
deducted  by  him  in  making  his  returns  to  the  assessor.* 

VI. 

The  history  of  corporation  taxes  in  Iowa  to  be  complete 
should  indicate  not  only  the  course  of  actual  legislation  and 
the  drift  of  judicial  decisions  but  exhibit  the  growth  of  pub- 
lic discussion  and  opinion  which,  as  a rule,  gives  impetus  to 
the  enactment  of  laws  and  influences  more  or  less  the  views 
of  courts.  It  is  almost,  if  not  fully,  as  important  to  know 
the  character  and  extent  of  such  popular  discussion,  the  the- 
ories or  views  most  current  and  most  urgently  pressed  on 
legislative  consideration,  even  if  the  advocates  failed  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  predominant  party,  as  it  is  to  know  the  meas- 
ures Anally  agreed  upon.  Laws  are  so  frequently  compro- 
mises between  conflicting  forces  or  interests,  or  mere  make- 
shifts passed  to  meet  a political  exigency,  that  unless  we 
know  the  nature  of  public  discussion  prior  to  statutory  enact- 
ments we  will  not  always  appreciate  their  real  historical  sig- 
nificance. 

We  And  two  well-marked  periods  in  the  development  of 
corporation  taxes  in  Iowa  within  which  the  subject  aroused 
widespread  public  interest,  the  workings  of  the  existing  laws 
were  subjected  to  much  scrutiny  and  various  reforms  were 
advocated  with  considerable  emphasis.  The  flrst  period 
ranges  from  1862  to  1873.  The  second  begins  about  1890 
and  continues  down  to  1902.  The  two  periods  differed  some- 
what with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  public  discussion 
prevailing  in  each. 

During  the  first  period  there  was,  as  compared  with  the 
second,  comparatively  little  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
various  methods  of  taxing  corporations.  In  1862  it  was  pro- 
posed that  railroads  should  be  taxed  locally  as  other  proper- 
ty, f but  the  law  taxing  them  on  their  gross  earnings  was 

♦ See  86  Iowa,  p.  28. 

t See  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Stanton  described  in  editorial  in  Iowa  State 
Register,  Feb.  12, 1862. 
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adopted.  This  law  was  simply  the  basis  or  starting  point  for 
a more  animated  discussion.  There  was  soon  apparent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  eastern  counties,  a general  feeling  that  rail- 
roads were  not  contributing  as  much  revenue  as  other  classes 
of  property.*  The  reservation  to  the  State  and  county  treas- 
uries of  the  taxes  paid  by  railroads,  as  we  have  seen,  produced 
great  complaint.  The  demand  that  railroad  and  other  cor- 
porate property  be  subjected  to  the  same  local  burdens  that 
private  citizens  were  was  steadily  and  unceasingly  pressed. 
This  demand  was  urged  the  more  strongly  in  some  of  the 
counties  because  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  indebtedness  which 
they  had  assumed  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  railroads 
which,  in  many  cases,  had  not  been  completed  as  promised. 
The  complaints  on  this  score  were  so  serious  that  repudia- 
tion was  attempted  in  several  instances  and  an  appeal  for 
relief  was  made  to  the  legislature.  In  the  legislative  debates 
in  1870  the  statute  denying  cities  the  right  to  tax  railroads 
was  roundly  denounced. j-  The  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court,  outlined  in  a preceding  section,  forced  the  subject  upon 
the  legislature. 

The  local  taxation  of  corporations  thus  became  the  main 
objective  of  public  discussion.  From  the  nature  of  the  local 
contests  and  the  drift  of  judicial  opinion  the  general  property 
tax  was  advocated  as  a matter  of  course.  The  railroads 
owned  large  amounts  of  real  estate  in  the  cities.  Private 
citizens  were  taxed  on  their  real  and  personal  property  and 
the  logic  of  the  situation  seemed  to  require  that  corporations 
be  likewise  taxed  on  their  shops,  machinery,  depots  and 
yards.  The  relative  advantages  of  the  different  methods  of 
corporate  taxation  were  discussed  to  some  extent  in  the  de- 
bates in  1870  but  generally  speaking  the  matter  of  chief  in- 
terest was  the  local  taxation  of  the  property  of  such  corpora- 
tions rather  than  the  manner  in  which  such  property  should 
be  valued  for  the  purposes  of  taxation.;};  There  was  a serious 

* See  report  of  Treasurer  of  State,  1870,  p.  13. 

t See  Des  Moines  Bulletin,  Legislative  Supplement,  No.  30,  for  March  7,  1870  . 

^ Ibid,  Nos.  37,  43,  48,  51-54. 
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efPort  made  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  Illinois  law  of  1853 
under  which  the  property  of  railroads  was  assessed  by  local 
assessors.* * * §  The  result  of  the  agitation  was  the  passage  of 
the  act  imposing  a graduated  tax  on  the  gross  earnings  of 
the  railroads. f 

But  the  adjustment  was  not  very  satisfactory,  and  public 
interest  continued.  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court  in 
the  Dunleith  and  Dubuque  Bridge  Co.  case,  in  which  the 
right  of  cities  to  tax  corporations,  regardless  of  legislative 
prohibition,  was  conceded,  precipitated  matters.  The  rail- 
road managers  were  forced  to  urge  legislation  to  protect  their 
properties  from  what  may  be  deemed  excessive  local  assess- 
ments.;!; Valuation  of  their  property  was  admitted  but  they 
urged  assessments  by  a state  board,  uniformity  in  valuation, 
and  the  equal  distribution  of  their  valuation  on  a mileage 
basis.  This  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  cities.  1 1 But  the  railroads  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
representatives  of  the  agricultural  interests  because  the  law 
proposed  by  them  apportioned  to  the  rural  townships  values 
actually  in  city  areas.  Feeling  was  evidently  intense  for  in 
the  legal  battle  which  followed  the  attorneys  for  the  cities 
boldly  and  bluntly  charged  that  the  law  was  passed  by  the 
influence  of  a corrupt  lobby ,§  and  Judge  Beck  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion  gives  countenance  to  the  charges.^ 

In  the  first  period  one  occasionally  finds  evidence  that 
some  consideration  was  given  the  matter  of  the  incidence  of 
taxes  placed  on  railroads.  When  the  first  discussion  arose 
in  1862  the  opponents  of  “radical”  legislation  dwelt  on  the 
unwisdom  of  placing  heavy  burdens  on  railroads  then  in 
the  process  of  building  extensions  for  the  reason  that  their 
taxes  would  by  so  much  retard  the  completion  or  extension 

* Ibid,  No.  37,  and  Iowa  Senate  Journal,  1870,  pp.  160,  224. 

t Laws  of  1870,  chapter  106. 

$ See  argument  of  Mr.  Thos.  Withrow  on  rehearing  in  Dubuque  vs.  C.,  D.  & M.  R, 
Co.  (Abstracts  and  Arguments,  vol.  91), 

II  See  protest  of  John  H.  Gear  and  others.  House  Journal,  March  13,  1872,  pp,  424-5. 

§ See  petition  for  rehearing  in  Dubuque  vs.  C„  D.  & M.  E.  Co. 

1(47  Iowa,  p.  204. 
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of  the  roads.*  Later  when  the  regulation  of  trafl&c  rates  be- 
came such  a vital  issue  it  was  frequently  urged  that  unless  the 
legislature  superimposed  definite  tariff  schedules  it  would  be 
fruitless  to  enact  a tax  measure  as  the  railroads  would  simply 
increase  their  freight  and  passenger  rates  and  recoup  them- 
selves for  the  taxes  they  might  be  compelled  to  pay.f 

Although  the  general  property  tax  was  adopted  for  rail- 
roads in  1872  we  find  in  the  first  inaugural  address  of  Grov- 
ernor  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter  a noteworthy  recommendation  that 
entitles  him  to  more  than  honorable  mention  in  the  financial 
history  of  the  State.  He  urged  the  taxation  of  the  “fran- 
chise” as  the  most  satisfactory  basis  for  determining  the  just 
taxable  valuation  of  railroads.  His  is  the  first  state  paper  in 
which  we  find  any  other  method  of  assessment  than  the  gen- 
eral property  tax  suggested.  His  language  is  worth  quot- 
ing. After  pointing  out  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  adapt  the 
“same  mode  of  assessment”  to  railroads  that  is  “applied  to 
the  assessment  of  private  property,”  he  says:  “The  value  of 
“a  railroad  is  evidently  not  in  its  right  of  way,  embankments, 
“masonry,  bridges,  ties,  iron,  machinery,  locomotives,  cars, 
“buildings,  &c.,  &c.,  but  in  the  essential  franchise,  and  the 
“value  of  this  franchise  is  dependent  upon  dividends.  The 
legislature  adopted  Governor  Carpenter’s  recommendation 
relative  to  the  method  of  assessing  railroads  but  not  his  sug- 
gestion urging  that  the  value  of  the  franchise  be  taken  as  the 
basis  for  valuation. 

Between  1872  and  the  beginning  of  what  is  here  desig- 
nated as  the  second  period,  beginning  about  1890,  there  were 
a number  of  official  recommendations  that  should  be  noted 
as  sort  of  landmarks  in  the  progress  of  public  opinion. 

In  1875  Mr.  Buren  R.  Sherman  in  his  report  as  auditor 
of  state  called  attention  to  the  escape  from  taxation  of  tele- 
graph, telephone,  fast  freight,  and  Pullman  car  companies, 

* See  editorial  Iowa  State  Register,  Feb.  12, 1862. 

t Ibid,  Feb.  17, 1872;  also,  Iowa  Homestead  and  Western  Farm  Journal,  Feb.  23, 
1872. 

I See  Governor  Carpenter’s  inaugural,  1872,  p.  20. 
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and  the  impracticability  of  their  taxation  by  local  authori- 
ties, and  he  advocated  convincingly  the  supervision  of  their 
assessment  by  the  State  board.* * * §  His  suggestions  were  com- 
mended by  Grovernor  C.  C.  Carpenter  in  1876, f and  by  Gov- 
ernor J.  G.  Newbold  in  1878;};  with  the  effect  that  the  legis- 
lature, as  already  pointed  out,  placed  the  assessment  of  such 
companies  under  the  State’s  executive  council.  Later,  in 
1886,  when  Mr.  Sherman  became  governor,  he  strongly  urged 
the  entire  divorcement  of  State  and  local  sources  of  taxation 
and  the  support  of  the  State  government  from  corporation 
taxes,  chiefly  from  railroads. || 

The  flrst  suggestion  of  the  advisability  of  separating 
State  and  local  sources  of  revenue,  so  far  as  the  writer 
can  discover,  was  made  by  Mr.  John  H.  Ames  in  1878,  in  a 
paper  in  The  Western  Jurist  (Vol.  XII,  p.  152),  published 
at  Des  Moines,  entitled  “The  Taxation  of  Real  Property  and 
Corporations.”  He  advocated  the  plan  adopted  in  Penn- 
sylvania as  the  most  effective  method  of  abolishing  the  evils 
of  undervaluation.  In  the  discussion  preceding  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  revenue  commission  in  1892  this  plan  was  again 
urged.§ 

In  1887  Governor  William  Larrabee,  as  a member  of  the 
executive  council,  urged  that  body  to  adopt  net  earnings  as 
the  basis  for  determining  the  aggregate  valuation  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  State,  proposing  that  the  earnings  be  capitalized 
at  the  current  interest  rate.  His  resolution  was  not  adopted. 
Its  introduction,  however,  led  to  an  increase  in  the  assessed 
value  of  such  property.^ 

In  the  senate  that  year  Senator  C.  H.  Gatch  of  Des 
Moines  introduced  a measure  providing  for  a general  “fran- 
chise” tax  on  corporations.**  The  tax  he  proposed  was  to  be 

♦ See  report  of  auditor  of  state,  1875,  p.  7 ; also  report  for  1877,  p.  8. 

t See  Gov.  C.  C.  Carpenter’s  message,  1876,  p.  4. 

I Gov.  J.  G.  Newbold’s  message,  1878,  p.  6. 

II  See  Gov.  Buren  E.  Sherman’s  message,  1886,  pp.  4-5. 

§ See  article  on  “Tax  Reform,”  Homestead,  vol.  38,  p.  121,  Feb.  5,  1892. 

II  See  Record  of  Proceedings  of  the  executive  council,  March  7, 1887. 

**  See  senate  file  20,  session  1888. 
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a tax  on  the  capital  of  a company  collectible  only  when  it  was 
organized,  or  applied  for  a renewal  of  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration or  amended  them.  It  was  not  such  a tax  as  Gov. 
Carpenter  advocated  in  1872,  or  as  was  recently  adopted  in 
New  York  on  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Roosevelt. 
In  most  respects  Senator  Gatch’s  franchise  tax  was  simply  an 
incorporation  fee  or  license  tax.  The  measure  encountered 
strenuous  opposition  and  failed  to  pass  not  only  in  1888  but 
again  in  1890  and  again  in  1892.* 

Meantime  public  discussion  of  the  problem  of  taxation 
was  increasing.  It  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  the 
revenue  commission  in  1892.  Then  began  the  agitation  for 
reform  in  corporate  taxation  that  has  been  more  or  less  per- 
sistent from  that  time  down  to  the  present.  The  methods  of 
raising  revenue  then  in  force  were  generally  conceded  to  be 
“burdensome,  unequal  and  unfair”  and  there  was  a vigor- 
ous demand  for  some  system  of  taxation  that  would  command 
“the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people.”f  Public  discus- 
sion has  been  widespread  and  for  the  most  part  enlighten- 
ing. Methods  have  been  presented  and  considered  with  con- 
siderable vigor  in  official  papers  and  in  the  press  of  the  State. 
Questions  of  the  incidence  and  industrial  effect  of  different 
methods  of  assessment  have  been  debated  as  well  as  their  fis- 
cal benefits  or  efficiency  as  financial  measures.  Interest  in 
these  matters  has  been  at  times  very  keen,  influencing  the 
drift  of  political  opinion  and  party  action. 

The  revenue  commission  in  their  report  in  1893  recom- 
mended the  franchise  tax  advocated  by  Senator  Gatch  and 
also  a general  corporation  tax  for  ordinary  business  corpor- 
ations. The  method  of  assessment  urged  was  their  valuation 
upon  the  basis  of  the  market  value  of  their  shares  of  stock 
and  the  collection  of  the  taxes  levied  through  the  corpora- 
tions.;!; They  recommended  the  taxation  of  telegraph,  tele- 

• In  1896  a law  was  passed  providing  for  the  collection  of  such  a fee.  See  chapter 
98,  laws  1896. 

t Preamble  of  the  act  creating  the  revenue  commission,  chapter  72,  laws  24th  G.  A. 

t See  report  of  revenue  commission,  pp.  15,  31-37. 
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phone  and  express  companies  upon  their  gross  receipts  from 
business  “originating  and  terminating  in  this  State,”  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  three  per  cent.  Insurance  and  guarantee 
companies  likewise  werQ  to  be  taxed  three  per  cent  of  their 
premiums.  The  taxes  collected  were  to  be  “in  lieu  of  all 
other  State  and  local,”  and  were  to  be  paid  into  the  State 
treasury  for  the  use  of  the  State.*  There  were  no  material 
changes  advocated  in  the  taxation  of  railroads  with  the  excep- 
tion that  “for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  executive  council 
to  more  fully  determine  the  actual  value  of  the  property  of 
railroads”  more  detailed  information  was  required  of  their 
officers  in  their  annual  reports  with  regard  to  their  capital 
stock,  operating  expenses  and  their  earnings. •j* 

One  member  of  the  commission,  Col.  Charles  A.  Clark  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  urged  the  commission  to  recommend  the  tax- 
ation of  railroads  upon  the  basis  of  their  net  earnings.  The 
writer  has  before  him  a manuscript  copy  of  the  bill  proposed 
by  Col.  Clark  in  which  capitalization  of  net  earnings  was  the 
method  of  arriving  at  the  valuation.  Where  a road  ex- 
tended outside  the  State  he  would  have  pursued  the  “unit” 
plan  of  assessment.  Col.  Clark,  however,  did  not  file  his 
views  as  a minority  report. 

The  commission  did  not  make  these  recommendations  in 
their  formal  report  and  give  a resume  of  their  reasons  for 
urging  their  adoption,  but  simply  incorporated  them  in  a 
draft  of  a law  which  they  submitted  along  with  the  report. 
Their  proposed  law  met  with  decided  and  successful  opposi- 
tion; but  the  debates  made  clear  not  only  the  need  of  a thor- 
oughgoing reform  in  the  principles  and  procedure  of  taxa- 
tion, but  also  the  need  for  a general  overhauling  of  the  stat- 
utes and  a code  commission  was  authorized  to  revise  and  re- 
codify ail  the  laws.;|;  The  code  commission  in  their  report 
and  “proposed  revision,”  made  in  1896,  included  nearly  all 


* See  report  of  revenue  commission,  pp.  47-50. 
t Ibid,  pp.  50-53. 
i See  chapter  115,  laws  1894. 
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of  the  recommendations  of  the  revenue  commission,  which 
were  enacted  into  law  at  the  extra  session  of  the  assembly  in 
1897.* 

The  method  proposed  for  the  assessment  of  general  busi- 
ness corporations  aroused  the  chief  opposition.  Assess- 
ment upon  market  value  of  capital  stock,  and  solely  through 
the  corporations,  was  considered  a “radical”  departure  from 
the  traditional  practice  of  the  State.  Among  the  many  meas- 
ures considered,  those  relating  to  the  taxation  of  loan  and 
trust  companies  and  building  and  loan  associations  elicited 
vigorous  discussion.  At  that  session  the  policy  of  discrimin- 
ating between  United  States  and  foreign  insurance  compa- 
nies was  adopted.  Another  measure  proposed  at  that  session 
was  that  offered  by  Senator  Thomas  A.  Cheshire  of  Des 
Moines,  proposing  to  tax  express,  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies,  palace,  dining,  sleeping  and  chair  car  companies 
upon  the  market  value  of  their  stock  and  bonds  less  the  value 
of  any  realty  taxed  locally.  Where  their  lines  or  operations 
extended  beyond  the  State  they  were  to  be  assessed  as  units  and 
that  proportion  of  the  entire  valuation  taken  for  assessment 
that  the  mileage  in  Iowa  bore  to  the  entire  mileage  of  the  sys- 
tems. The  bill  reproduced  the  Indiana  law.-j-  It  failed  to 
pass  in  the  senate,  but  was  introduced  in  the  house  and  passed ; 
the  senate,  however,  would  not  concur. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  wrought  in  the  methods  of 
corporate  taxation  by  the  recodification  of  1897,  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  did  not  lessen,  but  increased.  This 
was  due  chiefly  to  three  causes:  (1)  Litigation  involving  the 
taxation  of  insurance  companies;  (2)  Agitation  for  the  tax- 
ation of  corporations  controlling  comifiunication  and  trans- 
portation upon  the  market  value  of  their  stock  and  bonds; 
and,  (3)  Controversies  over  the  assessment  of  railroads. 


* See  report  of  code  commission,  1896,  pp.  48-50,  and  proposed  revision,  title  VII, 
sections  19-25  ; also  code,  1897,  sections  1323-46. 

t See  Senate  Journal,  extra  session,  1897,  pp.  519,  550. 
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BREAKING  PRAIRIE. 


BY  HON.  L.  S.  COPPIN. 


How  few  of  our  people  who  have  been  residents  of  Iowa 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century,  either  by  immi- 
gration or  by  birth,  have  any  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
the  expression,  “breaking  prairie!”  The  old  prairie  break- 
ing-plow has  disappeared  from  sight  as  completely  as  the  elk 
and  the  buffalo.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  authorities  of  our 
State  Agricultural  College  have  been  hunting  for  one  for 
the  museum  of  that  institution,  as  an  object-lesson  and  a re- 
minder to  their  students  of  the  days  and  ways  of  early  farm 
life  on  the  prairies,  of  which  they  know  very  little  or  nothing. 

Let  us  permit  the  old  “breaking-plow”  to  stand  in  its 
wide  furrow  of  20  to  32  inches,  a few  minutes,  while  we  di- 
gress far  enough  from  our  subject  to  wish  it  were  possible 
that  another  object-lesson  could  be  laid  before  the  students 
of  our  grand  institution  of  learning  at  Ames.  That  object- 
lesson,  if  my  wish  could  be  realized,  would  be  an  average 
100-acre  New  England  farm,  as  it  was  fifty  to  seventy  years 
ago,  and  as  it  is  to-day,  with  all  its  appliances,  laid  down 
there  near  the  college  farm.  The  young  and  middle-aged 
people  of  this  State,  who  have  been  born  in  Iowa  and  live  on 
its  rockless,  hilless,  stumpless  and  matchless  soil,  have  but 
little  realizing  sense  of  the  incomparable  advantages  they 
have  in  being  residents  of  such  a State. 

It  is  the  custom  with  many  of  the  graduates  of  our  institu- 
tions of  learning,  to  spend  a year  or  more  abroad.  I could 
wish  that  the  graduates  from  the  agricultural  course  could  go 
to  some  of  the  New  England  states  and  work  a year  or  so  on 
some  of  those  farms.  The  benefit  would  be  almost  incalcul- 
able. But  we  cannot  now  take  the  time  to  explain  how  and 
why.  To  many  of  the  farmers  of  Iowa,  who  were  New  Eng- 
land born,  no  explanation  is  needed. 

But  to  . return  to  the  old  prairie  breaking-plow  which  we 
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left  standing  in  the  furrow.  How  shall  I introduce  the 
younger  readers  of  The  Annals  of  Iowa  to  it?  I hope  its 
editor  may  be  able  to  secure  a picture  of  a real  hona  fide  old 
prairie  breaking-plow.*  All  attempts  to  present  a word  pic- 
ture of  it  must  fail  to  give  any  person  who  has  never  seen  one 
a true  idea  of  the  real  thing.  These  plows,  as  a rule,  were 
very  large.  They  were  made  to  cut  and  turn  a furrow  from 
twenty  to  thirty  inches  wide  and  sometimes  even  wider.  The 
beam  was  a straight  stick  of  strong  timber  seven  to  twelve 
feet  long.  The  forward  end  of  this  beam  was  carried  by  a 
pair  of  trucks  or  wheels,  and  into  the  top  of  the  axle  of  these 
wheels  were  framed  two  stout,  upright  pieces  just  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  the  forward  end  of  the  plow-beam  to  nicely  fit 
in  between  them.  To  the  forward  end  of  the  beam  and  on 
top  of  it,  there  was  fastened  by  a link  or  clevis,  a long  lever, 
running  between  these  stout  standards  in  the  axle  of  the 
trucks,  and  fastened  to  them  by  a strong  bolt  running  through 
both  standards  and  lever;  this  bolt,  acting  as  a fulcrum  for 
the  lever,  was  in  easy  reach  of  the  man  having  charge  of  the 
plow.  By  raising  or  depressing  the  rear  end  of  this  lever 
the  depth  of  the  furrow  was  gauged,  and  by  depressing  the 
lever  low  enough,  the  plow  could  be  thrown  entirely  out  of 
the  ground.  One  of  the  wheels  of  the  truck  ran  in  the  fur- 
row and  was  from  two  to  four  inches  larger  than  the  one  that 
ran  on  the  sod.  This,  of  course,  was  necessary  so  as  to  have 
an  even  level  rest  for  the  forward  end  of  the  plow-beam.  The 
mould-boards  of  these  plows  were  sometimes  made  of  wood 
protected  by  narrow  strips  of  steel  or  band-iron,  and  fastened 
to  the  mould-board.  In  some  cases  these  mould-boards  were 
made  entirely  of  iron  rods,  which  generally  gave  the  best 
satisfaction.  The  share  of  these  plows — “shear,”  as  we  west- 
ern folks  called  it — had  to  be  made  of  the  very  best  steel 
so  as  to  carry  a keen  edge.  The  original  prairie  sod  was  one 
web  of  small  tough  roots,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  a razor- 


♦The  reader  will  observe  that  Farmer  CoSiii’s  request  has  received  due  attention. 
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like  edge  on  the  “shear”  to  secure  good  work  and  ease  to  the 
team. 

And  next,  the  “prairie-breaking”  plow  team  ? Who  sees 
the  like  of  it  today?  A string  of  from  three  to  six  yokes  of 
oxen  hitched  to  this  long  plow-beam,  the  driver  clad  in  some- 
what of  a cowboy  style,  and  armed  with  a whip,  the  handle 
of  which  resembled  a long,  slender  fishing-rod,  with  a lash 
that  when  wielded  by  an  expert  was  so  severe  that  the  oxen 
had  learned  to  fear  it  as  much  as  the  New  England  oxen  did 
the  Yankee  ox-goad  with  its  brad. 

The  season  for  “breaking  prairie”  varied  as  the  spring 
and  summer  were  early  or  late,  wet  or  dry.  The  best  re- 
sults were  had  by  beginning  to  plow  after  the  grass  had  a 
pretty  good  start,  and  quitting  the  work  some  time  before  it 
was  ready  for  the  scythe.  The  main  object  aimed  at  was  to 
secure  as  complete  a rotting  of  the  sod  as  possible.  To  this 
end  the  plow  was  gauged  to  cut  only  one  and  one-half  to  twa 
inches  deep.  Then,  if  the  mould-board  was  so  shaped  as  to 
“kink”  the  sod  as  it  was  turned  over,  all  the  better,  as  in  the 
early  days  of  “prairie-breaking”  very  little  use  was  made  of 
the  ground  the  first  year.  The  object  was  to  have  tho 
land  in  as  good  a shape  as  possible  for  sowing  wheat  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  A dry  season,  thin  breaking,  “kinky”  fur- 
rows, and  not  too  long  breaking  accomplished  this,  and  made 
the  putting  in  of  wheat  the  following  spring  an  easy  task.. 
But  on  the  contrary,  if  broken  too  deeply,  and  the  furrows 
laid  flat  and  smooth,  or  in  a wet  season,  or  if  broken  too  late, 
the  job  of  seeding  the  wheat  on  tough  sod  was  a hard  and 
slow  one. 

The  outfit  for  “prairie-breaking”  was  usually  about  as 
follows : three  to  six  yokes  of  oxen,  a covered  wagon,  a small 
kit  of  tools,  and  among  these  always  a good  assortment  of 
files  for  sharpening  the  plow-share,  a few  cooking  utensils^ 
and  sometimes  a dog  and  pony.  The  oxen,  when  the  day’s 
work  was  done,  were  turned  loose  to  feed  on  the  grass.  Tg 
one  or  more  was  attached  a far-sounding  bell,  so  as  to  betray 

VoL.  V,— 2P. 
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their  whereabouts  at  all  times.  The  pony  and  dog  came  in 
good  play  for  company,  and  in  gathering  up  the  oxen  when 
wanted.  The  season  for  breaking:  would  averagre  about 
two  months.  The  price  per  acre  for  breaking  varied  from 
$2.50  to  $4.50,  as  the  man  was  boarded  or  as  he  “found 
himself.”  In  latter  years  when  it  was  learned  that  flax  could 
be  raised  to  good  advantage  on  new  breaking,  and  that  it 
helped  to  rot  the  sod,  the  breaking  season  commenced  much 
earlier. 

Three  yokes  of  good-sized  oxen  drawing  a 24-inch  plow, 
with  two  men  to  manage  the  work,  would  ordinarily  break 
about  two  acres  a day;  five  yokes  with  a 36-inch  plow,  re- 
quiring no  more  men  to  “run  the  machine,”  would  break 
three  acres  a day.  When  the  plow  was  kept  running  con- 
tinuously, the  “shear”  had  to  be  taken  to  the  blacksmith  as 
often  as  once  a week  to  be  drawn  out  thin,  so  that  a keen 
knife-edge  could  be  easily  put  on  it  with  a file,  by  the  men 
who  managed  the  plow.  If  the  team  was  going  around  an 
80-acre  tract  of  prairie,  the  “lay”  or  “shear”  had  to  be  filed 
after  each  round  to  do  the  best  work.  The  skillful  “breaker” 
tried  to  run  his  plow  one  and  one-half  inches  deep  and  no 
deeper.  This  was  for  the  purpose  of  splitting  the  sod  across 
the  mass  of  tough  fibrous  roots,  which  had  lain  undisturbed 
for  uncounted  years  and  had  formed  a network  of  interlaced 
sinews  as  difiicult  to  cut  as  india  rubber,  where  the  prairie 
was  inclined  to  be  wet;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  find  an  entire 
80-acre  tract  that  was  not  intersected  with  numerous 
“sloughs,”  across  which  the  breaking-plow  had  to  run.  In 
many  places  the  sod  in  these  “sloughs”  was  so  tough  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  plow  could  be  kept 
in  the  ground.  If  it  ran  out  of  the  ground,  this  tough,  leath- 
ery sod  would  flop  back  into  the  furrow  as  swiftly  as  the  fall- 
ing of  a row  of  bricks  set  up  on  end,  and  the  man  and  driver 
had  to  turn  the  long  ribbon  of  tough  sod  over  by  hand — if 
they  could  not  make  a “balk.”  In  the  flat,  wet  prairie,  it 
sometimes  took  from  two  to  three  years  for  the  tough  sod  to 
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decompose  sufficiently  to  produce  a full  crop.  The  plow  had 
to  be  kept  in  perfect  order  to  turn  this  kind  of  prairie  sod 
over,  and  the  “lay”  had  to  have  an  edge  as  keen  as  a scythe 
to  do  good  work.  There  were  usually  two  “lays”  or  “shears” 
fitted  to  each  plow,  so  that  the  team  need  not  be  idle  while 
the  boy  with  the  mustang  went  often  from  five  to  eight  miles 
to  the  nearest  blacksmith  to  get  a “lay”  sharpened.  Some- 
times the  oxen  would  stray  off  among  the  “barrens,”  or  fol- 
low the  course  of  some  stream  for  miles  and  hide  among  the 
willows  to  take  a vacation,  and  frequently  they  were  not 
found  until  after  two  or  three  days  of  weary  search  by  the 
men  and  boy,  while  the  plow  which  ought  to  be  earning  six 
or  nine  dollars  a day  was  lying  idle  on  the  great  prairie. 

There  were  men  who  equipped  “a  brigade”  for  breaking 
and  carried  on  a thriving  business  from  about  the  first  day 
of  May  to  the  end  of  July. 

When  the  rush  of  immigration  began  in  the  spring  of 
1854,  there  were  not  nearly  enough  breaking-teams  in  the 
country  to  supply  the  demand.  In  some  cases  the  “new- 
comers” would  consent  to  have  a portion  of  their  prairie 
farms  broken  up  in  April,  and  on  this  early  breaking  they 
would  plant  “sod  corn.”  The  process  was  simple;  a man 
with  an  axe  would  follow  the  line  of  every  second  or  third 
furrow,  strike  the  blade  deep  in  the  ground,  a boy  or  girl 
would  follow  and  drop  three  or  four  kernels  of  corn  into  the 
hole  and  bring  one  foot  down  “right  smart”  on  the  hole  in 
the  sod,  and  the  deed  was  done.  No  cultivation  was  required 
after  planting,  and  in  the  fall  a half  crop  of  corn  was  fre- 
quently gathered  without  expense.  Those  who  were  not  able 
to  get  breaking  done  at  the  best  time  for  subduing  the  sod, 
were  often  glad  to  have  some  done  in  the  latter  part  of  July  or 
the  first  half  of  August.  So  for  several  years  the  “breaking 
brigades”  were  able  to  run  their  teams  for  four  months  each 
year,  and  it  was  profitable  business. 

With  all  the  crudeness,  with  all  the  exposure,  with  all 
the  privations  and  hard  times — for  there  were  hard  times  in 
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those  days — yet,  the  passing  of  those  pioneer  days  with  the 
quaint  old  “prairie  breaking-plow,”  the  string  of  oxen,  the 
old  prairie-schooner  wagon,  the  elk  and  deer,  with  now  and 
then  a buffalo,  the  prairie  chickens,  the  “dug-outs”,  sod 
houses  and  log  cabins,  give  to  us  old  pioneer  settlers  a tinge 
of  sadness  difficult  to  express  in  words;  for  with  all  these 
have  gone  a great  deal  of  that  community  and  fellowship  of 
neighborhood  feeling,  so  common  and  so  heartily  expressed 
from  one  to  another  in  the  abounding  hospitality  and 
in  the  kindly  exchange  of  help  in  those  days.  Then  those 
living  miles  apart  were  friends  and  neighbors.  Now  the 
families  living  on  adjoining  quarter  sections  are  stran- 
gers. Today  it  seems  that  each  one  thinks  he  must  “go  it 
alone,”  as  did  the  old  “prairie  breaking-plow,”  which  usually 
did  go  it  alone,  for  it  was  so  constructed  as  to  hold  itself; 
except  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  furrows  there 
was  little  handling  of  the  rear  end  of  the  long  lever.  It 
was  easily  made  to  take  the  sod  and  to  leave  it  at  the  farther 
end. 

While  we  say  good-bye  to  this  bygone  “breaking-plow,” 
let  us  not  forget  that  it — like  those  early  and  hardy  pioneers, 
rude  though  they  were  in  some  respects,  like  the  old  plow 
and  other  tools  in  that  day — has  bequeathed  to  us,  who  are 
reaping  the  rich  harvest  of  their  sowing,  an  inheritance  of 
which  we  can  be  proud,  and  for  which  I most  truly  hope  we 
are  grateful. 

WiLLOWEDGE  FaEM,  NEAR  Ft.  DoDGE,  MaY,  1902. 

Note. — Farmer  Cofiin  does  not  mention  the  “colter”  attached  to  the  plow-beam, 
bnt  the  artist  who  drew  the  original  of  our  cut  has  added  it.  At  first  it  was  a steel 
blade  fastened  to  the  beam,  and  extending  down  close  to  the  point  of  the  "shear,”  to 
cut  the  sod  preparatory  to  its  being  turned  over ; but  later  on  the  rolling-colter  was 
invented,  as  we  are  informed,  by  John  Deere,  of  Moline,  111.,  who  also  invented  the 
steel  plow.  This  sharp,  circular  disk  cut  the  sod  much  better  than  the  primitive 
straight  blade.  The  word  is  spelled  variously,  as  “colter,”  “coulter,”  and  “cutter.” — 
Editob. 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS  IN  1852. 


Hon.  Thomas  J.  Bunn,  ex-mayor  and  ex-postmaster  of  Bloomington, 
Illinois,  has  had  a picturesque  and  varied  experience  and  nothing  is  more 
enjoyable  than  to  catch  him  in  one  of  his  reminiscent  moods  and  listen  to 
his  dramatic  talk  of  pioneer  days.  Recently  he  detailed  his  experience  in 
Council  Bluffs  fifty  years  ago,  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Prince,  secretary  of  the  McLean 
County  (111.)  Historical  Society,  who  has  kindly  furnished  a copy  to  The 
Annals,  as  follows; 

I came  to  Bloomington,  Illinois,  with  my  father  in  1833, 
when  only  three  months  old.  I have  been  by  turns  printer, 
blacksmith,  dry  goods  clerk,  land  agent,  speculator  and  pol- 
itician. In  1866  I opened  the  first  coal-shaft  in  Blooming- 
ton and  discovered  the  underground  body  of  water  from 
which  Bloomington  draws  its  present  supply.  My  life  at 
least  has  been  a busy  one. 

In  1852  my  older  brother  Ben  and  I took  the  gold  fever 
and  started  for  California.  At  Peoria  we  had  engaged  pass- 
age to  St.  Louis  on  the  Illinois  river  steamer.  Prairie  State. 
But  I was  taken  down  with  fever  and  ague  which  delayed  us. 
The  Prairie  State  blew  up  at  Pekin  on  that  trip.  After  waiting 
in  vain  a few  days  for  me  to  recover,  my  brother  went  on 
and  I was  to  follow  as  soon  as  I got  over  “the  shakes,”  and 
meet  him  at  Council  Bluffs.  At  St.  Louis  I had  intended  to 
take  the  steamer  Kansas  for  the  upper  Missouri,  but  was  de- 
layed and  had  to  take  another  steamer  which  overtook  the 
Kansas  at  Lexington,  Missouri,  and  just  as  we  were  about 
to  pass  it  the  Kansas  blew  up.  Above  the  old  Kansas  City 
landing  the  Missouri  river  was  so  treacherous  that  the  boat 
did  not  run  at  night  but  tied  up  to  the  bank  and  waited  until 
daylight.  After  a tedious  passage  we  reached  Council  Bluffs, 
then  called  Kanes ville.  By  a misunderstanding  I missed  my 
brother  who  waited  for  me  at  the  lower  crossing  of  the  Mis- 
souri about  ten  miles  below  Kanesville.  I was  stranded  in 
a strange  land  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  home  with  no 
acquaintances  and  little  money.  I was  a mere  slip  of  a blue- 
eyed boy,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  but  full  of  life,  fun  and 
mischief. 
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Council  Bluffs  was  then  the  “wide  open”  town  of  the 
western  frontier.  Iowa,  except  a fringe  of  towns  and  settle- 
ments on  its  eastern  border,  “was  an  almost  unbroken  prairie 
wilderness.  Beyond  the  Missouri  was  another  wilderness  of 
plain  and  mighty  mountain  ranges  stretching  thousands  of 
miles  to  the  Pacific,  with  only  a few  “forts,”  or  trading  posts 
like  Bridger  or  Laramie  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  wil- 
derness. It  was  the  last  town  between  the  “coast  and  the 
states.”  Bordering  the  Missouri  river  was  a low,  alluvial, 
narrow  plain,  and  back  of  it  the  bluffs,  which  were  pierced 
by  an  opening  which  extended  on  each  side  back  of  the 
bluffs.  It  was  like  the  figure  Y,  its  foot  extending  from  the 
river  through  the  bluffs  and  the  arms  of  the  Y extending 
north  and  south  back  of  the  bluffs.  Down  these  ravines  dur- 
ing heavy  rains  ran  quite  a large  amount  of  water  which, 
however,  was  quickly  absorbed  by  the  sandy  soil.  The  bluffs 
were  covered  with  scrubby  oaks,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Y 
there  were  Indian  burial  places.  The  bodies,  wrapped  in 
bark,  cloth  or  skins,  were  put  in  the  limbs  of  trees  to  which 
they  were  fastened.  These  places  had  apparently  been  long 
used  for  this  purpose,  for  there  were  many  bones  under  the 
trees  and  the  burial  cases  were  in  all  stages  of  decay.  The 
settlement  extended  from  the  river  along  the  stream  and  both 
arms  of  the  Y. 

The  buildings  were  all  log  cabins;  I do  not  think  there 
was  a frame  building  in  the  town.  Many  of  the  St.  Louis 
merchants  had  established  branch  houses  there  where  the 
thousand  and  one  things  the  necessities  or  fancies  of  the 
emigrants  induced  them  to  buy,  could  be  found.  These  sup- 
plies came  by  the  river  steamers  from  St.  Louis.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  were  Mormons  living  in  tents  and  log  cabins. 
Driven  out  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  they  were  gathering 
there  for  their  long  journey  to  Salt  Lake.  They  had  two  log 
churches,  one  on  the  north  branch  of  the  Y and  one  on  the 
south.  The  latter  was  about  100x75  feet,  one  and  a half 
stories,  with  rude  slab  benches  seating  probably  800.  There 
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were  about  1500  Mormons  there  and  in  that  immediate  vicin- 
ity. They  were  all — men,  women,  and  children — missiona- 
ries, always  ready  to  argue  for  their  religion,  having  the 
Bible  at  their  tongues’  end.  They  published  two  weekly  pa- 
pers, The  Frontier  Guardian  and  The  Kanesville  Bugle. 

Besides  the  Mormons  there  was  a motley  population  of 
some  three  or  four  hundred  roustabouts  from  the  river  boats, 
clerks  and  merchants  in  charge  of  the  stores,  whisky  sling- 
ers,  gamblers,  fast  women,  and  the  drunken,  thieving,  riff- 
raff that  usually  makes  up  a large  part  of  the  population  of 
such  a place.  There  was  a constant  stream  of  gold  seekers 
passing  through  by  all  sorts  of  conveyances,  four- horse  and 
two-horse,  and  mule  teams,  ox  teams,  horseback  and  mule- 
back,  in  all  sorts  of  vehicles  from  the  prairie  schooner  to  the 
buggy.  I have  seen  as  many  as  a thousand  teams  encamped 
there  at  once  completing  their  outfitting  and  getting  ready 
for  their  long  journey.  Adjoining  the  town  on  the  east  was 
a large  Indian  reservation,  and  the  town  was  always  swarm- 
ing with  dirty  Pawnee  bucks,  squalid  squaws  and  their  half- 
naked  children. 

I do  not  think  there  were  any  lawyers  there  then.  Indeed, 
they  had  no  use  for  judge  or  jury.  The  bullet  of  the  revol- 
ver was  the  sole  legal  tender  of  justice.  Whoever  got  the 
drop  on  his  opponent  was  the  best  man  and  there  was  no 
trouble  about  an  inquest. 

The  recklessness  of  the  gambling  mania  was  over  all. 
Every  one  seemed  willing,  anxious  to  risk  his  all  on  the  turn 
of  a card  or  a throw  of  the  dice.  I had  learned  the  printer’s 
trade  in  Illinois  and  fortunately  found  work  on  Elder  Orson 
Hyde’s  Mormon  paper.  The  Frontier  Guardian.  The  king 
of  the  gamblers  was  a man  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  at  least 
that  was  the  name  by  which  he  was  known.  He  was  a young 
man,  evidently  well  educated,  tall,  fine  manners,  never  used 
intoxicating  liquors  or  tobacco,  and  never  indulged  in  pro- 
fane language.  Well  dressed  he  looked  rather  like  a parson 
than  a sporting  man.  He  took  a great  fancy  to  me  and  told 
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me  he  was  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  where  his  mother  and 
sister  resided;  that  they  had  a hard  time  in  life,  that  he  had 
taken  up  gambling  as  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  of  pro- 
viding for  them  and  that  as  soon  as  he  had  done  that  he 
would  quit  the  business  and  leave  it  forever.  The  principal 
drinking  and  gambling  place  was  called  the  Gem  saloon,  a 
long  log  building  with  a bar  at  each  end  and  card  tables  and 
a complete  gambling  outfit  in  the  center.  It  was  open  from 
one  week’s  end  to  the  other.  The  sound  of  clinking  glasses, 
the  rattle  of  dice,  the  drunken  oath,  the  Bacchanalian  song 
never  died  out.  All  restraint  was  thrown  to  the  winds.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  passing  gold  seekers  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional gamblers  wanted  to  try  their  luck  at  the  gaming 
table. 

Johnson  could  act  the  drunken  man  to  perfection.  One 
evening  he  came  reeling  into  the  Gem  and  asked  in  a maud- 
lin way  if  anyone  wanted  a game.  Among  those  present 
were  two  young  men  from  Wisconsin,  emigrants  on  their  way 
to  California,  apparently  hard-working,  honest  farmer  boys, 
who  probably  had  never  played  for  money  before.  Carried 
away  by  the  prevailing  excitement,  and  perhaps  thinking 
they  had  “a  soft  snap”  in  a drunken  man,  they  accepted 
Johnson’s  invitation.  The  game  opened,  Johnson  knew  how 
to  lead  them  on,  and  it  did  not  end  until  late  at  night,  when 
the  boys  found  themselves  stripped  of  everything — their 
team  even  had  been  staked  and  lost. 

Raking  the  money  off  the  table  into  his  pocket  Johnson 
went  to  his  sleeping  room.  This  was  in  another  long  one- 
story  log  building — the  rooms  were  partitioned  off  with  calico 
and  were  just  large  enough  for  a bed.  Johnson  and  I slept 
together  in  the  room  next  the  door.  In  an  hour  or  two  there 
came  a loud  knocking  outside.  We  both  got  up  and  taking 
our  revolvers  from  under  our  pillows  went  to  the  door.  John- 
son inquired  who  was  there,  and  was  told  that  the  Wisconsin 
boys  wanted  to  see  him.  He  unlocked  the  door  and  admit- 
ted them  and  asked  what  they  wanted.  They  replied  they 
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wanted  money  enough  to  take  them  home,  otherwise  they 
would  have  to  walk  and  beg  their  way  back.  They  did  not 
blame  him  for  their  loss,  they  had  lost  in  a fair  game  and 
only  asked  enough  to  get  them  home.  He  told  them  to  meet 
him  at  the  wagon  yard  where  their  teams  were  the  next 
morning,  and  he  would  see  about  it.  At  the  appointed  time 
the  whole  town  was  there  as  the  request  got  noised  abroad 
and  everyone  wanted  to  see  what  Johnson  would  do. 

Well  shaven  and  well  dressed  he  looked  more  like  a col- 
lege professor  than  a gambler.  The  boys  again  said  they 
did  not  ask  him  to  refund  what  lie  had  won,  only  lend  them 
enough  to  take  them  back  home.  He  replied  that  they  were 
not  penniless  as  they  still  had  their  outfit  worth  considerable 
money  which  they  had  not  played  away.  This  surprised 
them  as  they  thought  the  outfit  had  gone  with  the  team,  but 
said  he,  “if  I should  let  you  have  money  you  would  blow  it 
in  the  first  game  you  come  to.”  “Oh!  no,  we  wouldn’t,” 
they  replied;  “we  have  quit  gambling  forever.”  Then  he 
said,  “I  don’t  know  that  it  would  make  any  difference,  but  I 
would  like  to  have  you  take  an  oath  that  you  will  never  gam- 
ble any  more.”  They  said  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
do  so,  and  then  came  the  strange  scene,  a boss  gambler 
swearing  two  of  his  victims  with  their  right  hands  uplifted  to 
heaven  never  again  to  gamble.  It  was  a solemn  scene,  the 
two  stalwart  young  men,  bronzed  by  toil  in  the  sun,  hands 
hardened  by  daily  work  with  the  ax  and  plow,  with  bowed 
heads,  repeating  after  the  earnest,  elegant  Johnson — “In  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  these  witnesses,  I do  most 
solemnly  promise  and  swear  hereafter  forever  to  wholly  ab- 
stain from  all  and  every  kind  of  gambling,  betting  and  games 
of  chance.” 

Then  ensued  the  most  singular  event  in  my  somewhat 
varied  life.  In  the  presence  of  these  three  or  four  hundred 
people,  professional  gamblers,  saloon  keepers,  and  toughs  of 
every  description,  Johnson  delivered  the  most  eloquent  lec- 
ture against  gambling  I ever  heard.  He  then  gave  the  boys 
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all  the  money  he  had  won  from  them — fifteen  hundred  dol- 
lars— and  then  said,  “I  suppose  that  you  would  like  to  go  to 
California.”  “Yes,”  they  replied,  “that  is  what  we  started 
for.”  “Well,”  said  he,  “the  team  might  as  well  go  with  the 
money,  take  the  team.  Gro  on  your  way  and  behave  your- 
selves.” What  became  of  either  party  I never  knew,  the 
boys  started  on  their  long  western  journey,  and  that  fall 
when  I returned  to  Illinois  Johnson  came  as  far  as  St.  Louis 
with  me,  and  his  last  words  were  “Tommy,  never,  neveb, 
NEVER  touch  a card,”  but  whether  he  quit  I don’t 
know,  probably  not,  for  once  a gambler  always  a gambler  is 
the  usual  rule.  The  craving  for  excitement  usually  breaks 
the  best  resolutions  of  those  who  once  get  accustomed  to 
games  of  chance. 


Early  Iowa  History. — The  original  Council  Bluffs  was 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  was  so  named  by 
Lewis  and  Clark,  because  of  the  council  with  the  Otoe  and 
Missouri  Indians  they  held  there  August  3,  1804.  It  was 
on  the  bluff  where  Fort  Calhoun  was  afterwards  built.  It 
is  in  what  is  now  Washington  county,  Nebraska.  (See  Iowa 
Historical  Record,  x,  74. ) As  to  the  “neutral  ground”,  it 
was  a strip  forty  miles  wide  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Des 
Moines.  By  treaty  of  August  10,  1825,  a dividing  line 
between  the  Sioux  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  created  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  those  tribes  from  the  wars  with  each 
other  to  which  they  had  been  addicted.  They  still  quar- 
relled, however,  and  another  treaty  was  made  July  15,  1830, 
by  which  the  Sioux  ceded  a strip  of  twenty  miles  north  of 
said  dividing  line  to  the  United  States,  and  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes  ceded  a strip  of  twenty  miles  south  of  said  line  to  the 
LTnited  States.  This  was  “neutral  ground”.  After  the 
Black  Hawk  war  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Winnebagoes  by 
treaty  of  September  15,  1832,  in  exchange  for  their  lands 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  occupied  by  them  until  1845-6. 
— Dr.  Wm.  Salter  m Des  2Ioines  Register,  Feb.  23,  1902. 
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LETTER  BY  GOV.  ROBERT  LUCAS. 

Executive  Department,  I.  T., 
Burlington,  June,  12,  1839. 

Sir: — By  the  last  mail  I received  your  communication  of 
the  16th  ult.,  enclosing  ten  scales  of  vaxine*  matter  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians  in  this  Superintendency.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  which  I forthwith  assigned  to  the  Agent  of  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Indians  $166.66  of  the  allowance  of  $500,  and  three 
scales  of  the  vaxine  matter — and  to  the  Agent  of  the  Seoux 
Indians  the  residue,  $233.33  and  seven  scales  of  the  vaxine 
matter. 

Genl.  Street  being  at  this  place  at  the  time,  I handed  to 
him  the  scales  of  matter  together  with  a copy  of  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  29th  of  April,  and  your  letter  of  the  16th  ult., 
and  authorized  him  to  employ  a physician  to  carry  into  effect 
the  wishes  of  the  Department.  I also  transmitted  to  Maj. 
Taliaferro,  by  mail  (there  being  no  other  means  of  convey- 
ance) seven  scales  of  the  vaxine  matter,  with  copies  of  your 
letters  of  the  29th  of  April  and  16th  ult.,  with  instructions 
to  employ  physicians  to  vaxinate  the  Seoux  Indians— -which 
I presume  will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

We  labor  under  great  inconvenience  in  this  Superinten- 
dency for  want  of  regular  mails.  We  have  no  mail  between 
this  place  and  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  a distance  of  about 
eighty  miles;  and  the  mail  to  St.  Peters  as  well  as  the  mails 
from  Washington  City  are  very  tardy  and  irregular  in  their 
arrivals.  Sometimes  communications  are  several  weeks  on 
their  way  from  St.  Peters  to  this  place  by  mail,  and  they  are 
usually  from  three  to  four  weeks  on  the  way  from  Washing- 
ton City. 

This  being  the  most  remote  Superintendency  in  the  U.  S. 
from  the  City  of  Washington,  or  the  longest  in  receiving  in- 
telligence from  the  head  of  the  Department,  I would  suggest 
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whethwr  the  good  of  the  service  does  not  require  that  it 
should  be  furnished  at  an  early  period  in  the  season  with  the 
means  of  fulfilling  all  the  treaty  stipulations  with  the  Indians, 
and  the  payment  of  their  annuities  promptly  at  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  government. 

I have  not  up  to  this  date  received  any  account  of  the 
allowances  made  to  this  Superintendency  or  any  other  inform- 
ation relative  to  the  funds  to  be  disbursed  to  the  Indians 
the  present  year.  If  the  disbursements  are  not  made 
at  an  early  period  in  the  season  it  will  be  impossible  for  the 
agents  and  superintendents  to  have  their  annual  accounts 
closed  and  transmitted  to  Washington  City  by  the  1st  of 
October,  as  required  by  the  general  regulations. 

I suggested  in  a former  communication,  and  again  re- 
peat it,  that  I would  be  thankful  to  receive  from  the  Indian 
Department  at  Washington  such  special  instructions  as  would 
enable  me  to  fulfill  with  promptness  and  accuracy  the  vari- 
ous duties  required  of  me  as  Superintendent.  This  being  a 
new  Superintendency  I can  derive  no  aid  from  former  pro- 
ceedings as  I have  no  old  records  to  refer  to,  neither  have  I 
the  means  of  knowing  how  the  business  has  heretofore  been 
transacted  with  the  Indians  now  residing  in  this  superinten- 
dency. Any  instructions,  forms,  diagrams  or  other  docu- 
ments that  would  aid  me  in  acquiring  a perfect  knowledge 
of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  superintendent,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs at  Washington,  will  be  thankfully  received  and  promptly 
attended  to. 

With  sincerest  respect, 

I am  your  Obt.  Sert., 

Robebt  Lucas, 

Gov.  & Supt.  Ind.  Affairs. 

Hon.  T.  Hartley  Crawford, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington  City. 
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BITTER  COMPLAINT  OF  GOV.  JOHN  CHAMBERS. 

Executive  Office, 

Burlington,  Iowa  Tebr’y,  24th  Feb’y,  1843. 

Sir: — In  the  pressure  of  executive  duties  towards  the 
close  of  the  late  session  of  the  territorial  legislature,  I omit- 
ted to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  28th  ult., 
enclosing  a copy  of  one  from  G.  W.  Ewing,  Esq.,  to  you. 
Mr.  Ewing  describes  very  correctly,  I have  no  doubt,  some 
of  the  many  infamous  practices  resorted  to  by  unprincipled 
men  to  cheat  and  abuse  the  Indians,  and  he  might  with  great 
propriety  have  extended  his  representations  to  some  of  those 
he  calls  “regular  traders,”  whose  dealings  with  them  are 
characterized  by  the  vilest  extortion — a species  of  fraud  over 
which  the  officers  of  your  department  can  exercise  no  control 
or  supervision,  without  (a  case  of  rare  occurrence)  they  hap- 
pen to  be  called  upon  in  the  negotiation  of  a treaty,  to  in- 
spect their  accounts,  preparatory  to  making  a treaty  provi- 
sion for  the  payment  of  their  claims.  And  even  in  that  case 
all  their  cash  dealings  and  exchanges  for  furs  and  skins  es- 
cape examination.  With  all  your  experience  and  the  great- 
est degree  of  information  to  be  obtained  from  official  sources, 
you  cannot,  I apprehend,  have  more  than  a very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  “regular”  Indian  trade.  If  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  is  ever  inflicted  upon  man  in  this  life,  it  seems  to 
me  we  must  yet  see  some  signal  evidence  of  it  among  these 
“regular  traders.”  It  would  be  worthy  the  labors  of  a casuist 
to  determine  whether  the  wretch  who  sells  a diseased  or  stolen 
horse  to  a poor  Indian,  or  the  “regular  trader”  who  sells  him 
goods  of  no  intrinsic  value  to  him  at  nine  hundred  per  cent 
advance  on  the  cost,  is  the  greater  rascal. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  all  your  efforts  to  induce 
Congress  to  change  the  system  have  been  unsuccessful.  Until 
it  is  changed  your  utmost  exertions  to  protect  the  Indian 
race  against  fraud,  imposition  and  abuse  will  prove  ineffect- 
ual. I have  thought  that  if  the  system  could  even  be  so 
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modified  as  to  compel  the  licensed  trader  to  furnish  sworn 
copies  of  their  invoices,  and  submit  their  goods  to  a compar- 
ison with  them  and  to  inspection,  and  their  books  and  ac- 
counts to  thorough  examination,  and  compel  them  to  render 
quarterly  or  semi-annual  abstracts  of  their  sales  on  the  oaths 
of  themselves  and  their  clerks,  and  a statement  of  all  money, 
skins,  furs,  etc.,  received  from  the  Indians,  it  might  by  a 
rigid  scrutiny  be  made  to  some  extent  a means  of  restrain- 
ing their  extortions  and  frauds ; but  to  make  such  a scrutiny 
effectual,  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ  agents  who  neither 
resided  in  the  Indian  country  or  were  in  habits  of  intercourse 
with  the  traders  or  the  Indians.  I wish  most  sincerely  that 
Congress  in  its  zeal  for  reform  would  take  this  subject  up, 
and  that  the  committees  on  Indian  affairs  would,  in  the  right 
spirit,  consult  with  you  on  the  reformation  of  the  system.  I 
would  most  cheerfully  travel  to  Washington  to  afford  them 
all  the  information  and  aid  in  my  power.  It  makes  my  heart 
sick  to  dwell  upon  the  injuries  and  injustice  to  which  the 
Indian  race  is  subjected  by  the  injudicious  system  by  which 
our  intercourse  with  them  is  governed,  and  the  utter  imprac- 
ticability of  correcting  it  while  the  practice  of  sending  li- 
censed traders  among  them  prevails.  Why,  sir,  I acknowl- 
edge that  (although  personally  I am  not  a timid  man)  offi- 
cially I fear  these  “regular  traders,”  because  I cannot,  by  any 
power  I possess,  or  infiuence  I can  obtain  or  exert,  control, 
treat  with,  or  infiuence  the  Indians  in  opposition  to  their  in- 
terests or  wishes.  Nor  does  the  evil  stop  there.  When  a 
treaty  is  to  be  made  and  their  claims  against  the  Indians  are 
to  be  liquidated,  some  of  them  come  prepared  to  show  your 
commissioners  the  hazard  they  incur  in  disobliging  them, 
by  a curtailment  of  their  iniquitous  demands.  Letters  from 
distinguished  senators  and  members  of  Congress  are  present- 
ed, introducing  them  as  strangers,  (though  well  known)  and 
recommending  them  as  gentlemen  of  integrity,  high  stand- 
ing and  great  influence,  and  I suppose  they  might,  in  great 
truth  add,  what  would  be  equivalent  to  all  the  rest,  distin- 
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guished  for  their  great  ivealth,  acquired  in  the  Indian  trade. 
I feel  painfully  the  necessity  of  making  the  best  of  things 
as  they  are,  having  no  power  to  correct  the  evils  out  of  which 
they  have  grown,  and  by  which  they  are  supported;  but  I 
hope  to  live  to  see  the  time  in  which  the  necessity  of  yield- 
ing to  circumstances  will  no  longer  exist,  and  if  so  I will  cer- 
tainly endeavor  to  place  some  of  those  “distinguished”  gen- 
tlemen before  the  councils  of  the  nation  in  their  true  char- 
acter. 

In  the  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  traders  against 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  at  the  late  treaty  with  them,  it  was 
found  in  one  instance  that  the  advance  upon  the  cost  of  the 
goods  charged  to  the  tribe,  ranged  from  one  hundred  to  nine 
hundred  per  cent.,  and  that  the  articles  charged  at  the  high- 
est rate  of  profit  were,  in  most  instances,  those  of  least  actual 
use  or  value  to  them.  And  now  what  power,  I would  ask, 
have  you  or  your  subordinates  to  correct  such  abuses?  You 
have  no  power  I apprehend  to  dictate  the  advance  these  peo- 
ple shall  be  permitted  to  charge  the  Indians  upon  the  cost  of 
their  goods,  or  what  description  of  goods  they  shall  deal  in; 
if  not,  it  is  a matter  of  conscience  with  them.  If  you  are 
called  upon  in  the  negotiation  of  a treaty  to  make  provision 
for  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  these  traders  against  the 
Indians,  you  can  subject  them  to  an  examination  of  their  ac- 
counts, and  can  curtail  them  if  manifestly  unreasonable ; but 
suppose  they  are  so  much  so  as  to  amount  to  extortion,  can 
your  superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  Agent,  or  commis- 
sioner, take  the  ground  that  the  license  under  which  such 
extortion  has  been  committed  ought  to  be  revoked  ? And  if 
he  did  what  would  be  the  consequences?  Why,  that  scores 
of  members  of  Congress  would  be  brought  forward  to  support 
the  aggrieved  “regular  trader”  and  prove  his  high  character 
for  integrity,  fair  dealing,  etc.,  and  by  implication  that  he  was 
persecuted  by  some  petty  government  functionary. 

But  I am  intruding  a very  long  letter  upon  you,-  perhaps 
unnecessarily,  and  certainly,  on  what  would  not  appear  to  a 
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stranger  unacquainted  with  the  subject  to  be  a very  appro- 
priate occasion  for  discussing  the  merits  of  our  system  of 
Indian  intercourse;  but  you  will  understand  the  feeling 
which  induces  me  to  place  these  “regular  traders”  in  juxta- 
position with  the  irregular,  complained  of  by  Mr.  Ewing, 
and  will  I trust  excuse  the  length  to  which  it  has  spun  out 
this  communication. 

Your  instructions  growing  out  of  Mr.  Ewing’s  letter  will 
be  communicated  to  the  agents  in  this  superintendency,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  effect  their  object  as  far  as  practicable. 

I send  you  enclosed  a copy  of  an  act  passed  at  the  recent 
session  of  the  territorial  legislature,  to  prevent  and  punish 
the  offense  of  selling  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians;  it  is 
not  what  I wished,  but  the  best  I could  obtain. 

Very  respectfully  your  ob’t  Serv’t, 

John  Chambebs 

T.  Hartley  Cbawford,  Esq., 

Comr.  Ind.  Affairs,  Department  of  War, 

Washington  City. 


The  printing  of  the  public  laws  of  the  territory  in  the 
newspapers  we  consider  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
public.  Our  farmers  and  mechanics  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  all  laws  of  a public  bearing,  and  there  is  no 
manner  in  which  their  circulation  can  be  diffused  more 
widely  than  through  the  columns  of  a public  journal.  We 
therefore  hope  that  the  legislature  will  select  three  or  four 
papers  in  the  territory  in  which  to  publish  the  laws,  either 
at  a fixed  compensation,  or  at  a stated  price  per  page  of  the 
printed  laws. — Davenport  (Iowa)  Smi,  Xov.  H,  1840. 


OUR  INDIANS. 


The  census  of  1900  was  the  first  to  include  the  untaxed 
Indians  in  the  statistics  of  the  total  population.  The  results- 
of  this  enumeration,  printed  in  the  latest  Bulletin  of  the 
Census  Bureau,  include  129,518  untaxed  Indians  in  the  total 
population  of  76,303,387.  This  does  not  take  in  the  Indians 
of  Alaska,  however,  who  would  swell  the  number  considera- 
bly. 

These  wards  of  the  nation  are  rather  less  numerous  than 
had  been  supposed.  The  handbook  “Statistics  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,”  published  by  the  government  in  1899,  estimated  the 
number  of  Indians  at  nearly  250,000,  basing  these  figures 
mainly  upon  the  Indian  agency  reports.  The  fact,  however, 
that  fewer  than  130,000  untaxed  Indians  were  counted  in  the 
last  census  does  not  indicate  that  they  are  rapidly  dying  out. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  half-breeds  have  figured  to  a 
large  extent  in  the  census  returns  as  white  persons.  Inter- 
marriages between  white  men  and  Indian  women  have  be- 
come numerous  in  the  past  twenty  years,  most  of  all  in  the 
Indian  territory,  but  also  in  other  centers  of  Indian  popula- 
tion. The  pure  bloods  are  becoming  less  numerous,  not  by 
extinction  but  by  absorption  into  the  mass  of  the  whites 
around  them. 

The  enumeration  of  the  Indians  last  year  was  probably  a 
close  approximation  of  their  actual  number.  The  fact  that 
they  are  less  numerous  than  they  were  generally  supposed  to 
be  is  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  most  careful  students  of  our  Indian  tribes,  who  have 
asserted  for  years  that  the  pure  bloods  were  decreasing  and 
the  mixed  bloods  increasing  in  number.  It  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  for  example,  that  the  admixture  of 
white  blood  in  the  Sioux,  Chippewa  and  Pottawattamie  fam- 
ilies had  lightened  the  color  of  their  entire  tribes  from  one- 
sixth  to  one-fourth.  According  to  Prof.  Daniel  Wilson  of 
Toronto,  not  a single  pure  blood  Indian  remains  in  some  of 
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the  Canadian  bauds.  About  half  of  the  Cherokees,  the  larcr. 
■est  nation  of  the  Indian  territory,  are  half  or  quarter  breeds. 
The  mixed  bloods  in  Minnesota  are  not  classed  as  Sioux  or 
Chippewas,  but  as  white  persons.  Many  of  them  are  well 
educated  and  highly  respected  citizens,  graduates  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  west,  and  some  of  their  fathers  gave  their 
names  to  counties  in  the  state,  were  its  territorial  sovernors, 
or  helped  form  its  state  constitution. 

Those  philanthropists  who  deplore  the  “unhappy  fate”  of 
the  Indians  seldom  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  aborig- 
inal  population  was  always  extremely  sparse  and  never  could 
have  become  large  in  the  nomad  conditions  under  which  it 
lived.  All  the  evidence  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
New  England  Indians  never  exceeded  20,000.  Bancroft 
could  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  more  than  300,000  Indi- 
ans ever  inhabited,  at  one  time,  the  vast  area  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Hunting  tribes  greatly  predominated 
over  the  settled,  agricultural  tribes  who  were  in  a state  of 
decline  when  the  whites  first  came  to  America.  Large  pop- 
ulations have  never  been  found  among  men  who  lived  by  the 
chase.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  were  incessant  wars 
among  the  hunting  tribes  in  order  to  preserve  or  enlarge 
their  territory.  According  to  Sir  John  Lubbock,  the  pro- 
portion of  game  animals  to  the  population  in  communities 
living  by  the  chase  must  be  750  to  the  man.  These  animals 
must  be  renewed  from  year  to  year;  if  the  population  in- 
creases, the  number  of  animals  must  be  largely  increased; 
thus  it  happened  that  the  preservation  of  human  life  was 
much  less  important  than  the  preservation  of  game  in  abo- 
riginal America;  the  tribes  attacked  each  other  to  keep  the 
game  for  themselves.  The  changed  conditions  that  have 
made  the  life  of  an  Indian  more  important  than  that  of  the 
animals  which  nourished  him  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an 
unmixed  evil. — N.  Y.  Sun,  June  12,  1901. 


POWESHIEK. 

An  Iowa  (Fox)  Indian  Chief  from  whom  one  of  our  counties  was  named. 
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THE  INDIAN  CHIEF  POWESHIEK. 

McKenney  and  Hall,  in  their  “Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America,”  present  a portrait  of  this  “celebrated  brave  of  the 
Musquakie  or  Fox  nation,”  from  which  our  engraving  was 
made,  but  their  biographical  memoranda  is  very  brief.  They 
say  that  he  was  a “daring  warrior,  and  held  a respectable 
standing  in  council,  as  a man  of  prudence  and  capacity,”  but 
add  that  “nothing  very  striking  in  his  history  has  reached 
us.”  These  authors  spell  the  name  “Powasheek,”  explain- 
ing that  it  signifies  “To  wash  the  water  off.” 

The  late  Judge  A.  R.  Fulton,  however,  in  his  “Red  Men 
of  Iowa,”  writes  more  at  length  of  this  noted  Indian,  whose 
name  was  given  to  one  of  our  richest  inland  counties,  quot- 
ing freely  from  the  late  Col.  S.  C.  Trowbridge  of  Iowa  City, 
“who  knew  him  personally.”  He  spells  his  name  “Powe- 
shiek,” stating  that  it  signifies  “The  Roused  Bear.”  Judge 
Fulton  devotes  three  pages  to  such  biographical  details  as 
were  familiar  to  Col.  Trowbridge,  which  are  undoubtedly 
correct.  From  1843  to  1845  Poweshiek  made  his  home  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Des  Moines.  He  removed 
south  with  his  people  in  the  latter  year,  stopping  awhile  in 
Missouri,  but  later  settled  in  Kansas.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown. 


TWO  HISTORIC  PORTRAITS. 

Since  issuing  the  last  Annals  the  Historical  Department 
has  received  oil  portraits  of  James  Harlan,  the  illustrious 
Senator,  and  Francis  Springer,  the  distinguished  jurist  who 
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is  SO  well  remembered  as  president  of  the  Iowa  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1857.  The  portrait  of  Mr.  Harlan  was  pur- 
chased by  the  legislature  from  Mrs.  N.  C.  Deering,  of  Osage. 
It  was  painted  in  the  later  sixties  or  early  seventies  by  Con- 
stantino Brumidi,  a famous  Glreek-Italian  artist,  who  did  not 
live  to  complete  the  frescos  which  he  projected  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  National  Capitol  at  Washington.  In  Mr.  Deering’s 
earlier  residence  in  the  federal  city,  while  he  was  serving  as 
a clerk  in  one  of  the  departments,  he  volunteered  to  assist 
Mr.  Harlan  as  an  amanuensis.  That  was  in  the  era  of  old- 
fashioned  economy,  before  the  days  of  private  secretaries  and 
multiplied  clerkships.  For  this  work,  which  continued  some 
months,  Mr.  Deering  declined  to  receive  any  compensation. 
Mr.  Harlan,  however,  made  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deering  a present 
of  a sum  of  money  to  which  they  decided  to  add  sufficient  to 
secure  this  portrait.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Deering  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
served  three  terms.  His  death  occurred  several  years  ago, 
since  which  time  this  portrait  has  remained  in  the  family  res- 
idence at  Osage.  At  the  request  of  the  writer,  Mrs.  Deering 
sent  it  the  Historical  Art  Grallery,  where  it  had  been  hang- 
ing by  that  of  his  great  colleague,  J.  W.  Grimes.  The  subject 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  when  a con- 
current resolution  was  adopted,  providing  for  a joint  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  matter  of  its  purchase.  The  commit- 
tee reported  in  favor  of  purchasing  the  portrait,  at  a cost  of 
$1,000.  This  report  was  adopted  by  both  houses  and  the 
sum  was  accepted  by  Mrs.  Deering.  The  portrait  is  an  ex- 
cellent likeness  of  Mr.  Harlan  as  he  appeared  while  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate.  With  the  exception  of  James  W.  McDill, 
Jesse  B.  Howell  and  Jonathan  P.  Dolliver,  the  State  now 
owns  oil  portraits  of  our  U.  S.  Senators,  and  for  the  most 
part  they  are  excellent  paintings. 

The  portrait  of  Judge  Francis  Springer  was  painted  by 
Louis  Mayer,  a well  known  artist  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  It 
was  received  with  the  following  letter,  which  explains  itself: 
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De8  Moines,  May  7,  1902. 

Hon.  Chables  Aldbioh,  Curator  Historical  Department  of  Iowa,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa: 

Dear  Sir: — The  children  of  Francis  Springer  have  thought  that  they 
could  in  no  way  better  honor  his  name,  nor  serve  the  State  more  accepta- 
bly, than  by  offering  his  portrait  to  its  Historical  Department,  to  be  placed 
among  those  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  associated  for  more  than  half 
a century,  in  the  building  of  this  great  State.  The  fact  of  having  been 
thus  associated  in  so  grand  a work  was  accounted  by  him  the  highest  honor 
of  his  declining  years.  The  portrait,  of  which  we  herewith  beg  acceptance 
for  the  State,  was  painted  by  Louis  Mayer,  of  Milwaukee.  It  will  be  for- 
mally presented  on  our  behalf  by  our  father’s  oldest  surviving  friend,  the 
venerable  pastor.  Dr.  William  Salter,  who  since  the  State  began,  has  min- 
istered to  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  people,  and  whose  voice  has  been 
heard,  in  words  of  comfort,  at  the  stricken  firesides  of  so  many  who  helped 
to  make  her  history  what  it  is.  May  his  grand  old  age  be  bright  with  the 
knowledge  that  all  Iowa  claims  him  as  a friend,  and  that  young  and  old 
alike  love,  honor  and  revere  him. 

With  great  respect,  we  are,  faithfully  yours, 

Fbank  Spbingee,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

Abthue  Spbingee,  Wapello,  Iowa. 

Chables  Spbingee,  Springer,  N.  M. 

Nellie  Spbingee  Letts,  Columbus  Junction,  la. 

On  the  above  date,  and  on  behalf  of  the  children  of  Fran- 
cis Springer,  in  the  Iowa  Historical  Art  Gallery,  this  por- 
trait was  presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Salter,  of 
Burlington.  For  this  occasion  it  had  been  hung  on  the 
north  wall,  and  draped  with  the  beautiful  American  flag 
which  floated  over  the  National  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  occasion  of  the  memorial  services  in  honor  of  the 
late  President  McKinley.  Dr.  Salter  gave  his  hearers  an 
interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Francis  Springer,  with  a 
judicial  estimate  of  his  worth  as  a man  and  of  his  valuable 
services  to  the  State.  It  was  noticed  that  the  veteran  clergy- 
man, now  in  his  81st  year,  read  his  neat  and  beautiful  man- 
uscript without  the  aid  of  glasses.  This  manuscript  is  now 
in  the  Historical  Department,  and  is  to  be  placed  in  a fine 
binding  and  preserved  as  a precious  souvenir  of  an  interest- 
ing historical  event.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address,  the 
knot  was  loosened  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Springer  Letts,  daughter 
of  the  statesman,  and  the  flag  gracefully  descended,  unveil- 
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ing  the  splendid  portrait.  On  behalf  of  the  State,  in  an 
eloquent  address,  this  gift  was  appropriately  accepted  by  Gov- 
ernor Albert  B.  Cummins,  who  also  to  some  extent  reviewed 
his  distinguished  career.  The  closest  attention  was  given  to  the 
speakers  by  the  audience.  The  hall  was  well  filled  and  the 
assemblage  was  presided  over  by  Hon.  P.  M.  Casady,  a State 
Senator  of  1848-50,  who  left  his  impress  upon  those  times 
by  reporting  and  securing  the  passage  of  a bill  which  pre- 
scribed the  geographical  limits  and  provided  names  for  fifty 
of  the  counties  in  the  western  half  of  Iowa.  Judge  Spring- 
er’s autobiography  was  printed  in  The  Annals,  Vol.  II,  3d 
series,  pp.  569-85,  and  his  name  will  be  found  in  the  indexes 
of  all  the  volumes.  The  reception  of  this  excellent  portrait 
thus  rounds  out  the  efforts  of  relatives,  appreciative  friends, 
and  the  State,  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  the  illustrious 
pioneer. 


A LIFE  OF  THEODORE  S.  PARVIN. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  this  distinguished  pioneer,  the 
subject  of  writing  his  biography  was  discussed  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  mainly,  as  we  suppose,  in  Masonic  circles.  While 
his  life  was  so  largely  devoted  to  Masonry,  he  was  yet  a large 
factor  in  the  early  history  of  the  Territory  and  State,  as  well 
as  in  its  educational  development  in  later  years.  Few  long 
lives  are  so  completely  devoted  to  the  public  service  and  the 
public  welfare.  And  now  that  some  time  has  elapsed  since 
he  went  to  his  grave,  full  of  years  and  honors,  those  who 
knew  him  intimately  can  form  a fair  judgment  as  to  the  value 
of  the  story  of  his  life.  In  these  times  the  rush  of  events 
soon  covers  every  grave  with  the  mantle  of  oblivion,  but 
wherever  we  have  heard  the  subject  discussed,  an  earnest 
desire  is  invariably  expressed  that  the  story  of  Parvin’s  life 
shall  be  told,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  and  the 
preservation  of  much  valuable  history.  Primarily,  this  task 
should  be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Masonic 
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Order,  but  the  story  of  his  useful  career  in  other  fields  of 
effort  and  usefulness  should  by  no  means  be  neglected.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  subject  may  receive  early  attention 
from  the  Masonic  Grand  Lodge,  as  well  as  from  his  more 
immediate  friends. 


DEWEY  AND  INGHAM. 

During  the  years  of  the  civil  war  in  which  the  State  of 
Iowa  was  incurring  heavy  expenditures  incident  to  the  rais- 
ing, arming,  subsisting,  and  sending  to  the  front  her  volun- 
teer soldiers,  she  had  the  services  of  two  men — John  N. 
Dewey  and  Schuyler  R.  Ingham — who  deserve  to  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance.  They  were  members  of  the  board  of 
commissioners  named  as  such  in  the  first  section  of  chapter 
10,  laws  of  the  extra  session  of  the  8th  general  assembly,  “an 
act  providing  for  auditing  all  accounts  and  disbursements 
arising  under  the  call  for  volunteers  from  Iowa,  and  also  for 
all  men  organized  as  State  militia  of  Iowa.”  This  act  was 
approved  May  28,  1861.  These  gentlemen  were  associated 
at  times  with  other  well-known  business  men  in  the  discharge 
of  their  onerous  and  most  responsible  duties,  but  the  con- 
census of  opinion  during  these  years  gave  them  the  largest 
measure  of  credit  for  the  excellent  work  performed  by  the 
commission.  In  this  work  they  “did  the  State  some  ser- 
vice,” a fact  which  was  known  and  appreciated  in  every  com- 
munity from  which  soldiers  enlisted  for  the  Union  armies. 
This  involved  great  expense  and  men  were  found  quite  ready 
to  “make  money”  by  it.  But  when  an  account  came  to  be 
acted  upon  by  Dewey  and  Ingham  it  had  to  pass  through  a 
most  critical  ordeal,  though  they  were  never  charged  with 
acting  unjustly,  or  in  a spirit  of  narrow,  pinching  economy. 
Each  was  a man  of  positive  convictions,  and  from  their  de- 
termination to  pay  no  padded  bills  against  the  State  or  gen- 
eral government  they  could  not  be  swerved  in  the  smallest 
degree.  Perhaps  the  highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid 
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to  the  memory  of  these  auditing  commissioners  is  this — that 
they  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent  the  confidence  of  Samuel 
J.  Kirkwood,  our  illustrious  War  Governor. 

Col.  Dewey  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  Feb.  3,  1814; 
he  died  in  Des  Moines,  Towa,  Sept.  9,  1889.  He  had  studied 
civil  engineering,  which  profession  he  followed  for  ten  years 
in  the  employ  of  railroad  companies  in  New  England  and 
New  York.  He  settled  in  Des  Moines  in  1855,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  engineering,  surveying,  and  dealing  in  real 
estate.  He  was  a business  man  of  large  capacity  and  expe- 
rience, standing  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  wide  circle  of 
acquaintance.  He  was  often  chosen  to  positions  of  public 
trust  in  the  city  where  he  lived,  and  was  one  of  the  first 
board  of  capitol  commissioners,  but  his  most  important  ser- 
vice was  performed  under  the  law  quoted  above.  When  he 
passed  away,  aside  from  an  appreciative  notice  by  his  friend 
James  S.  Clarkson,  but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  event, 
because,  no  doubt,  his  days  of  usefulness  were  long  past  and 
his  life  for  many  years  had  been  a quiet  one.  But  the  State 
has  had  few  abler  and  certainly  no  more  upright  and  consci- 
entious public  servant.  Col.  Schuyler  R.  Ingham  “still  lives,” 
a resident,  we  believe,  of  New  York  City.  He  has  been 
widely  known  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  as  a business 
man  of  great  ability,  especially  successful  in  the  management 
of  large  operations. 

ESTIMATES  OF  JUDGE  SPRINGER. 

The  addresses  and  other  proceedings  upon  the  occasion  of  the  presen- 
tation of  Judge  Francis  Springer’s  portrait  were  too  voluminous  to  be 
published  in  our  pages.  We  have  therefore  made  some  selections  from 
the  letters  received  in  response  to  invitations.  The  first  selection  is  the 
brief  letter,  evidently  written  by  a tremulous  hand,  of  Hon.  Henry  J.  Skitf, 
a member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1857,  representing  the  coun- 
ties of  Poweshiek,  Jasper,  Marshall  and  Tama: 

Newton,  May  5. 

The  infirmities  of  my  81  years  force  me  to  send  regrets  for  my  inabil- 
ity to  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of  the  portrait  of  the  old  president, 
Prancis  Springer,  May  7,  which  you  very  kindly  invited  me  to  attend. 

Very  truly  yours,  H.  J.  Skiff. 
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Judge  W.  I.  Babb,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  wrote  as  follows: 

In  1867,  when  I was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Judge  Springer  was  the  judge 
of  this  district,  and  the  earliest  years  of  my  practice  were  in  his  court.  He 
was  always  somewhat  dignified  and  reserved  in  manner,  but  really  kind 
and  courteous  in  his  intercourse  with  all,  but  more  markedly  so  with  the 
younger  members  of  the  bar.  He  was  an  upright,  able  and  impartial 
judge  and  at  all  times  commanded  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  bar  and 
the  general  public.  He  always  honored  Iowa  when  he  served  her,  and  she 
does  right  in  honoring  his  memory  now. 

The  following  sentence  is  from  the  response  of  Hon.  G.  W.  Ball,  State 
senator  from  Johnson  county: 

Judge  Springer  was  an  honored  citizen  and  his  services  to  the  State 
have  engraved  his  name  high  on  the  roll  of  her  eminent  citizens,  and  it  is 
just  and  proper  that  his  portrait  should  be  hung  by  the  side  of  theirs  in 
the  art  gallery  of  the  Historical  Department. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Molsberry,  State  senator  from  Louisa  and  Muscatine  coun- 
ties, wrote  us  as  follows  from  his  home  at  Columbus  Junction: 

The  Hon.  Francis  Springer  was  a character  whom  nearly  every  one  in 
this  county  knew  personally,  and  to  know  him  was  to  respect  and  admire 
him  for  his  many  excellent  qualities.  It  was  not  my  pleasure  to  know  him 
until  toward  the  close  of  his  long  and  eventful  career;  on  several  occasions, 
however,  it  was  my  privilege  to  talk  to  him  and  with  him  about  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law  in  the  early  days  of  our  statehood,  and  as  he  talked,  in  his 
kind,  genial  manner,  it  was  truly  an  inspiration  to  the  youthful  practi- 
tioner, and  could  not  help  but  create  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  struggling 
young  lawyer  to  emulate  such  an  eminent  jurist  and  just  judge.  I remem- 
ber him  as  a genial,  kind,  lovable  character,  not  at  all  ostentatious,  always 
ready  to  aid  those  in  need  of  his  assistance,  and  nothing  seemed  to  give 
him  more  pleasure  during  the  declining  years  of  his  life  than  to  discourse 
with  the  young  lawyer,  and  by  so  doing  instill  into  his  mind  some  of  the 
principles  which  should  guide  him  in  the  practice  of  the  profession.  So 
far  as  I personally  am  concerned  I shall  not  count  as  lost  the  time  thus 
occupied  with  our  deceased  friend.  Judge  Springer’s  influence  certainly 
had  much  to  do  in  forming  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  pride  to  all  the  citizens  of  this  county,  and  particularly  this  village, 
that  so  honored  and  honorable  a gentleman  should  have  resided  here.  We 
feel  that  it  is  very  fitting  that  his  portrait  should  adorn  the  walls  of  the 
historical  building,  and  we  appreciate  the  very  valuable  gift  of  his  heirs, 
and  shall  always  feel  that  we  have  a peculiar  interest  in  the  history  and  his- 
torical building  of  the  State. 

Hon.  John  F.  Dillon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Iowa  jurists,  but 
now  a resident  of  New  York  City,  wrote  as  follows: 

For  nearly  two  generations  Judge  Springer  was  a citizen  of  Iowa,  and 
for  more  than  a generation  a distinguished  and  even  eminent  citizen.  He 
was  held  in  great  esteem,  not  only  for  his  ability  and  learning,  but  also  for 
his  irreproachable  private  character  and  sterling  worth  in  all  the  attributes 
of  a good  citizen.  He  left  to  his  family  and  to  the  State  the  priceless  pos- 
session of  an  unspotted  record.  When  I was  a member  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Iowa  Judge  Springer’s  decisions  sometimes  came  before  us 
for  review.  I am  able  to  state  the  high  opinion  which  all  the  judges  of 
that  court  had  of  Judge  Springer’s  learning  and  judicial  ability.  There 
was  a strong  presumption  that  any  decision  or  judgment  by  Judge 
Springer  was  correct,  and  it  so  proved,  for  he  was  rarely  reversed.  I am 
glad  that  his  memory  is  held  in  respect  by  the  people  of  Iowa. 
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Letters  were  also  received  from  Mayor  James  Brenton  of  Des  Moines, 
Col.  G.  W.  Crosley  of  Webster  City,  Col.  W.  S.  Dungan  of  Chariton,  Hon. 
Charles  Linderman  of  Clarinda,  ex-clerk  of  the  supreme  court,  Hon.  Eu- 
gene Secor  of  Forest  City,  Newton  R.  Parvin  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Hon.  Isaac 
Brandt  of  Des  Moines,  Prof.  B.  F.  Shambaugh  of  Iowa  City,  and  others. 


A VALUABLE  COUNTY  HISTORY. 


There  has  lately  been  issued  from  the  Kenyon  Press,  Des  Moines,  a His- 
tory of  Dickinson  County,  Iowa,  which  we  believe  will  take  rank  among 
the  valuable  works  of  local  history  hitherto  published  in  our  State.  It  was 
written  by  Hon.  Rodney  A.  Smith,  a pioneer  settler,  who  has  resided  on 
the  bank  of  West  Okoboji  lake  since  the  massacre  of  the  settlers  in  1857. 
Mr.  Smith  was  a soldier  in  the  relief  expedition  of  1857,  and  represented 
Dickinson,  Emmet,  Palo  Alto  and  Clay  counties  in  the  twelfth  general  as- 
sembly. He  is,  with  a single  exception,  the  oldest  living  resident  of  that 
county.  No  man  could  be  better  informed  upon  the  history  of  that  region, 
“all  of  which  he  saw  and  part  of  which  he  was.”  During  the  intervening 
years — more  than  the  lifetime  of  a generation — he  has  collected  the  data 
for  this  his  life-work.  The  county  and  its  thriving  towns  and  villages  have 
grown  up  under  his  observation.  For  many  years  he  knew  the  most  of  its 
people  and  has  always  been  constantly  in  touch  with  its  growing  interests. 
While  he  makes  no  pretension  to  scholarship,  his  work  tells  a continuous 
story  of  growth  and  development,  progress  and  improvement,  from  the 
days  of  the  w'hite  settlements  which  immediately  followed  the  Indian  trou- 
bles until  the  present  time.  Its  600  pages  are  a repository  of  facts. 

The  work  opens  with  a full  history  of  the  Indian  troubles  of  that  region, 
of  which  the  massacre  and  relief  expedition  were  the  chief  features. 
This  narrative  fills  eleven  of  the  chapters.  Mr.  Smith  has  copied  freely 
from  the  writings  of  other  observers,  as  Gov.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Hon.  John 
F.  Duncombe,  Capt.  Charles  B.  Richards,  Lieut.  John  N.  Maxwell,  W.  K. 
Laughlin,  Mrs.  Sharp,  and  the  pages  of  The  Annals  or  Iowa,  but  always 
with  due  credit. 

The  settlement  and  organization  of  the  county  run  through  five  chap- 
ters and  are  especially  full  and  complete. 

Five  or  six  chapters  are  devoted  to  Indian  troubles  in  the  northwest 
during  the  civil  war,  including  the  service  of  the  border  brigade.  After 
the  civil  war  the  resumption  of  settlement  was  like  beginning  anew. 

Another  interesting  episode  was  the  graashopper  invasion,  which  occu- 
pies two  chapters,  and  here  again  the  author  copies  from  the  graphic  ac- 
count of  Gov.  Carpenter. 

Six  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  various  towns  in  the  county,  of  which 
Spirit  Lake  is  the  foremost. 

There  is  a very  interesting  chapter  on  railroads,  detailing  at  length  the 
efforts  of  the  people  to  have  them  extended  into  that  region. 
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Two  chapters  are  given  to  fish  and  game,  their  original  status  and  rapid 
disappearance,  and  the  efforts  put  forth  to  preserve  them.  The  history  of 
fish  and  game  in  Iowa,  and  the  attempts  to  propagate  the  food  fishes,  are 
really  epitomized  by  Mr.  Smith. 

This  work  is  illustrated  with  excellent  portraits  of  several  people  who 
were  prominent  in  the  Spirit  Lake  expedition,  and  there  are  many  half- 
tones of  scenery  about  the  various  lakes.  The  book  is  a beautiful  one,  re- 
flecting much  credit  upon  the  author  and  publishers.  It  deserves  a wide 
sale  in  northwestern  Iowa,  of  which  it  presents  a very  full  history.  The 
purpose  of  Mr.  Smith  has  been  to  narrate  facts  and  incidents,  as  he  knew 
them  to  have  transpired,  and  not  to  make  it  in  any  sense  a vehicle  of  per- 
sonal adulation,  like  too  many  of  the  so-called  county  histories. 


UNVEILING  AND  DEDICATING  THE  KINSMAN 
MONUMENT. 

This  event,  which  was  announced  in  The  Annals  for 
January  last,  took  place  at  Council  Bluffs,  the  home  of  Col. 
W.  H.  Kinsman  before  he  entered  the  Union  army,  on  the 
17th  of  May  last.  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  histor- 
ical events  that  has  taken  place  in  recent  years  on  the  Mis- 
souri slope.  Primarily  it  was  the  inspiration  and  work  of 
Gen.  Grenville  M.  Dodge,  though  he  found  hundreds  of  will- 
ing hands  to- assist  him  in  the  patriotic  undertaking,  It  was 
paid  for  from  contributions  by  Col.  Kinsman’s  old  comrades 
of  the  4th  and  23d  Iowa  Infantry  regiments,  a labor  of  love 
on  their  part.  The  monument  was  made  from  a design  drawn 
by  Gen.  Dodge.  It  is  a most  symmetrical  and  beautiful 
gray  granite  pillar,  20  feet  in  hight.  The  base  is  4 feet  6 
inches  square.  The  word  “Kinsman”  stands  out  in  large 
letters  on  the  second  base,  and  a bronze  medallion  portrait 
of  the  soldier  was  placed  upon  the  die.  The  monument  also 
has  several  tasteful  decorations  engraved  upon  the  granite. 
There  was  a great  procession  to  the  cemetery,  in  which  old 
and  young  soldiers,  children  from  the  public  schools,  and  cit- 
izens generally  participated.  Gen.  Dodge  called  the  assem- 
blage surrounding  the  monument  to  order  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 
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My  Combades,  Feiends  and  Citizens:  We  meet  here  to  honor  and 
commemorate  a comrade,  whom  I had  known  probably  longer  and  better 
than  any  one  here  present,  and  one  very  dear  to  me.  It  is  not,  however, 
my  intention  to  speak  to  you  of  him.  I paid  my  tribute  to  him  in  official 
reports  that  are  a matter  of  record,  and  within  the  year,  but  before  his  body 
was  found,  I wrote  my  recollections  of  him  that  were  published  in  the  Jan- 
uary number  of  The  Annals  of  Iowa.  There  are  others  present  who  will 
pay  eloquent  tribute  to  his  memory. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  so  many  of  his  com- 
rades, friends,  citizens  and  school  children  present,  and  I wish  to  impress 
upon  them  the  lesson  which  this  day  teaches.  It  is  thirty-nine  years  ago 
today  since  the  soldier  fell  in  battle,  and  after  long  search  his  comrades 
have  rescued  his  remains  from  that  memorable  field,  buried  them  here, 
and  erected  this  simple  but  appropriate  monument  to  his  memory,  prov- 
ing that  no  matter  how  humble  the  position  of  this  patriot  whose  loyalty  to 
his  country  determined  him  to  defend  it,  his  acts  and  his  services  have 
never  been  forgotten.  Let  me  assure  these  young  people  who  are  here 
before  me,  that  if  ever  their  country  calls  it  should  be  not  only  a duty 
but  a pleasure  for  them  to  respond,  as  our  comrade  Kinsman  did,  and  they 
like  him  will  be  remembered  and  honored;  and  if  he  could  speak  to  you  to- 
day he  would  say  to  you,  that  above  all  things,  loyalty  to  one’s  country 
is  the  citizens’  first  duty;  that  it  is  the  law  of  both  God  and  man,  and 
should  never  for  one  moment  be  forgotten. 

I wish,  on  behalf  of  the  comrades,  of  the  citizens,  of  the  friends  and 
scholars,  to  thank  most  cordially  Lieut.  J.  A.  Straight,  Jesse  Truitt  and 
Comrade  Oldham  of  the  23d  Iowa,  for  that  labor  of  love  which  resulted  in 
locating  and  sending  the  remains  of  Col.  Kinsman  to  his  home.  Mr.  Old- 
ham died  soon  after  his  return  from  Vicksburg.  I wish  also  to  thank  the 
firm  of  Sheely  <fc  Lean  of  this  city,  the  manufacturers  of  the  simple  but 
beautiful  monument  we  have  erected  in  this  appropriate  spot. 

This  shaft  has  wound  around  it  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  banner 
that  was  carried  in  the  celebrated  charge  at  Black  River  bayou,  where  the 
brave  and  gallant  23d  Iowa,  led  by  the  intrepid  Colonel  Kinsman,  won 
a great  victory.  Kinsman  laying  down  his  life  upon  the  enemy’s  entrench- 
ments. 

Gen.  Dodge  then  gave  the  signal  and  the  large  American 
flag  with  which  the  monument  was  draped  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  band  played  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner,”  and  the  au- 
dience rising  joined  in  singing  the  national  anthem.  Far- 
ther speaking  followed,  eulogies  of  Col.  Kinsman  being  pro- 
nounced by  Emmet  Tinley,  Lieut.  J.  A.  Straight  and  J.  W. 
Deweese. 


THE  LATE  JUDGE  N.  M.  HUBBARD. 

1S29-1902. 
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Nathaniel  Mead  Hubbabd  was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1829; 
he  died  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  June  12,  1902.  From  a sketch  in  “Pro- 
gressive Men  of  Iowa,”  which  is  no  doubt  authoritative,  we  derive  most  of 
the  following  facts:  He  was  the  son  of  Ansel  Hubbard,  a Methodist  cler- 
gyman and  farmer,  whose  New  England  ancestry  went  back  to  1624.  In 
his  boyhood  days  he  had  to  battle  against  adverse  conditions  which  he 
conquered  in  his  determination  to  attain  an  education.  An  elder  sister 
was  his  first  teacher  when  he  was  a hard-worked  boy  on  the  farm.  “By 
the  aid  of  a pine  knot  in  the  evenings,”  says  his  biographer,  “after  his  reg- 
ular work  was  done,  he  began  his  earnest  efforts  to  educate  himself.”  As 
soon  as  he  had  made  sufBclent  progress,  he  taught  school  and  carried  on 
his  studies  out  of  school  hours.  At  the  age  of  20  he  entered  Alfred  univer- 
sity, a Seventh  Day  Baptist  college,  at  Alfred  Center,  Allegany  county,  N. 
Y.,  a short  distance  west  of  Hornellsville.  After  his  graduation  he  studied 
law  at  the  latter  place.  Coming  west  in  1854,  he  located  in  Marion,  Iowa. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  Union  army,  in  which  he 
served  three  years.  He  raised  Co.  F of  the  20th  Iowa  Infantry,  of  which 
he  was  commissioned  captain.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  provost  marshal 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  F.  J.  Herron.  He  also  served  in  the  same  capacity  and 
as  judge  advocate  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  O.  E.  C.  Ord.  He  resigned  on  ac- 
count of  disability  April  20,  1865,  and  was  brevetted  major  March  16, 1867, 
for  meritorious  services.  He  had  long  been  a member  of  the  lowaCommand- 
ery  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  was  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Frontier.  In  November  after  his  return  he  was  appointed  district 
judge,  to  fill  a vacancy.  He  left  the  bench  the  following  year  to  enter  the 
legal  department  of  the  Chicago  & Northwestern  Railway  Co.,  in  which 
service  he  remained  down  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  removed  to  Cedar 
Rapids  in  1870.  During  the  thirty-six  years  which  elapsed  after  Judge 
Hubbard  entered  upon  that  engagement — 1866-1902 — no  man  in  Iowa 
achieved  a higher  position  as  a lawyer  or  became  a more  dominant  factor 
in  its  politics.  His  life  was  one  of  the  greatest  activity,  and  he  won  dis- 
tinguished success  in  most  of  the  contests  in  which  he  was  necessarily  en- 
gaged. While  never  craving  political  honors  for  himself,  for  many  years 
his  friendship  for  an  aspirant  for  nomination  or  appointment  counted  as 
much  as  did  that  of  Thurlow  Weed  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  would  re- 
quire a volume  to  tell  the  story  of  so  active  and  influential  a life,  and  we 
have  little  doubt  that  some  such  memorial  will  be  prepared  and  published 
by  his  friends.  His  sudden  death  called  forth  expressions  of  respect  and 
sympathy  throughout  the  State,  and  from  leading  men  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  We  do  not  recall  another  instance  in  which  the  press  of  Iowa 
has  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  record  of  a life.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  The  Register,  of  Des  Moines,  ten  of  the  broad  col- 
umns of  which  were  given  up  to  “Memories  of  Judge  Hubbard,”  by  his 
friend,  Hon.  James  S.  Clarkson.  He  once  asked  the  judge  whom  he  esti- 
mated as  Iowa’s  greatest  men.  Judge  H.  replied  that  Samuel  F.  Miller  and 
James  W.  Grimes  were  “the  greatest  Iowa  men  in  greatness  born.”  He 
placed  Mr.  Grimes  next  to  Lincoln  in  ability,  at  that  time,  saying,  “Grimes 
had  the  cleanest  and  strongest  mental  ray  among  Iowa  men,”  and  he  men- 
tioned especially  his  great  services  as  chairman  of  the  senate  committee 
on  naval  affairs  during  the  civil  war.  Judge  Hubbard’s  death  was  due  to 
an  accident.  “He  was  driving  from  one  of  his  farms  to  the  other  on  a 
wagon  with  dump-boards,  as  he  used  to  do  in  his  boyhood  days.”  The 
jolting  frightened  the  team,  which  ran  away,  throwing  him  to  the  ground 
where  a hind  wheel  passed  over  him.  He  was  so  seriously  injured  that  he 
died  three  days  afterwards. 
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Thomas  Wilson  was  born  in  New  Brighton,  Beaver  county,  Pa.,  July  18, 
1832;  he  died  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  1, 1902.  He  received  only  a com- 
mon school  education  when  he  started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the 
world,  at  first  as  an  apprentice  in  Salem,  0.,  to  learn  carriage  making. 
Two  years  later  he  returned  to  New  Brighton,  remaining  with  his  parents 
and  working  at  his  trade  until  he  attained  his  majority.  Coming  west  he 
served  as  a journeyman  carriage  maker  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Troy,  111.,  and 
elsewhere,  finally  settling  in  Marietta,  Marshall  county,  where  he  followed 
his  trade  for  some  years,  his  principal  work  being  the  making  of  heavy 
plows  used  for  breaking  new  prairie  land.  He  was  chosen  deputy  clerk  of 
the  district  court  and  served  in  this  capacity  for  some  years,  during  which 
time  he  turned  his  attention  to  law,  reading  Blackstone  and  Kent  after  the 
day’s  work.  He  completed  his  law  studies  in  the  otfice  of  Finch  & Crocker 
in  Des  Moines,  after  which  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  practiced  for 
some  time  in  Marietta  with  considerable  success.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  famous  contest  between  Marietta  and  Marshalltown,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  vigorously  prosecuted  county-seat  fights  that  ever 
occurred  in  Iowa,  the  contending  parties  at  one  time  coming  very  near 
bloodshed.  Marshalltown  finally  won  the  victory,  which  completely  wiped 
out  the  pretensions  and  ambitions  of  Marietta.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  he  assisted  in  raising  Co.  A,  2d  Iowa  Cavalry,  of  which  Hon. 
W.  P.  Hepburn  was  the  captain.  Hepburn  was  soon  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant-colonel when  Wilson  became  captain  of  the  company.  He  served 
with  his  regiment  until  September,  1864,  when,  having  been  mustered  out 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  colonel,  he  went  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  his  accounts  with  the  government  in  connection  with  the  ser- 
vice. From  this  time  forward  Washington  continued  to  be  his  home.  For 
a long  time  he  had  a large  practice  before  the  court  of  claims  and  the 
United  States  supreme  court.  He  retired  from  his  profession  in  1881, 
when  he  was  appointed  consul  to  Ghent,  Belgium.  After  a few  years  he 
was  transferred  to  Nantes,  and  afterwards  to  Nice.  He  had  for  many  years 
before  going  to  Europe  taken  great  interest  in  the  study  of  archaeology, 
having  explored  many  prehistoric  mounds  in  the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace. 
He  continued  his  studies  and  investigations  in  this  direction  during  the 
time  he  was  in  Europe.  Upon  his  return  to  this  country  he  was  appointed 
curator  of  archaeology  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Since  he  gave  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  archaeology  he  has  written  several  books  which 
have  been  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum, 
among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned:  “A  Study  of  Prehistoric 
Anthropology,”  (1888);  “Results  of  an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Existence  of  Man 
in  North  America  During  the  Paleolithic  Period  of  the  Stone  Age,”  (1888); 
“Criminal  Anthropology”  (1890);  “Primitive  Industry,”  (1892);  “Minute 
Stone  Implements  from  India,”  (1892);  “The  Swastika,  the  Earliest  Known 
Symbol,”  (1895);  “Prehistoric  Art,  or  the  Origin  of  Art  as  Manifested  in 
the  Works  of  Prehistoric  Man,”  (1897),  and  “Arrowpoints,  Spearheads  and 
Knives  of  Prehistoric  Time,”  (1898).  Col.  Wilson  made  a success  of  every- 
thing he  ever  undertook.  He  was  an  excellent  mechanic,  a good  lawyer,  a 
soldier  who  made  a proud  record  in  active  service,  and  he  won  a high 
place  among  the  scientific  men  of  America.  He  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa,  and  had  made  to  its  collections  several 
important  additions. 


Luoien  L.  Ainswobth  was  born  in  New  Woodstock,  New  York.  June  21, 
1831;  he  died  in  West  Union,  Fayette  county,  Iowa,  April  19,  1902.  Mr. 
Ainsworth  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  and 
the  Oneida  Conference  seminary  at  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.  Studying  law,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Madison  county,  N.  Y..  in  1854.  In  1855  he 
came  to  Belvidere,  111.,  whence  after  a few  months  of  practice  he  removed 
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to  West  Union,  which  was  afterwards  his  home.  During  the  civil  war  he 
recruited  a company  and  was  commissioned  captain  of  Co.  C,  6th  Iowa 
Cavalry,  Jan.  31,  1863.  He  took  part  during  the  following  year  in  the 
campaign  against  the  Indians,  and  was  mustered  out  with  his  regiment  at 
Sioux  City,  Oct.  7, 1865.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  senate  in  1859,  where 
he  served  four  years.  As  a member  of  the  judiciary  committee  he  bore 
an  important  part  in  the  revision  of  the  laws.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  a 
representative  in  the  14th  general  assembly,  where  he  again  served  on  the 
judiciary  committee  which  prepared  the  Code  of  1873.  The  following 
year  he  was  elected  to  congress  from  the  Third  Iowa  district,  serving  one 
term,  declining  a renomination.  Mr.  Ainsworth  was  well  known  through- 
out the  State  as  an  able  lawyer,  a genial,  excellent  gentleman,  and  a man  of 
many  friends. 


Col.  Elliott  Shubtz  died  at  the  Soldiers’  Home  in  Marshalltown, 
April  12,  1902.  He  was  a native  of  Ohio,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
74  years  of  age.  He  enlisted  from  his  native  state  and  served  through  the 
Mexican  war  with  credit.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion  he  went  to  the 
front  with  Co.  H,  13th  Iowa  Infantry,  of  which  he  was  lieutenant.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  which  he  bore  a very  active  part,  and 
was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  had  to  retire  from  the  service  for  a time. 
Upon  his  recovery,  he  raised  and  organized  Co.  I,  8th  Iowa  Cavalry,  and 
returned  to  the  front  as  its  captain.  He  participated  in  the  memorable 
Atlanta  campaign,  in  which  he  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  A por- 
tion of  one  hand  was  shot  away.  After  his  return  from  the  front  he  resid- 
ed in  Marshalltown  until  his  death.  General  Grant  appointed  him  post- 
master of  that  city  during  his  first  term  as  president,  in  which  position 
Col.  Shurtz  remained  for  twelve  years.  He  served  also  as  a member  of 
the  city  council.  Few  men  of  his  rank  in  the  Union  army  came  out  of  it 
with  a prouder  record.  At  his  final  muster-out  he  was  brevetted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. 


Talton  E.  Clabk  was  born  in  Nicholasville,  Ky.,  Oct.  18, 1845;  he  died  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  20,  1902.  In  1854  his  parents  settled  in  Missouri, 
where  he  passed  his  boyhood.  When  the  war  broke  out  his  family  removed 
to  Nebraska.  In  1867  he  came  to  Clarinda,  where  his  father  had  charge  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  In  1868  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Col.  Wm.  P. 
Hepburn  and  in  1870  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  For  thirty-five  years  he  has 
been  a resident  of  Clarinda  and  a recognized  leader  of  the  bar  of  south- 
western Iowa.  As  a pleader,  and  in  his  power  over  a jury,  his  success  was 
remarkable.  For  eight  years  he  represented  the  Fremont-Page  district  in 
the  State  senate,  serving  in  the  19th,  20th,  21st  and  22d  general  assemblies. 
His  legislative  record  was  a brilliant  one.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of 
temperance  and  sustained  the  prohibitory  law.  Senator  Clark  was  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  with  a droll  humor  that  gave  him  great  power  over  audi- 
ences. For  years  he  had  been  a member  of  the  school  board  and  was  al- 
ways interested  in  the  cause  of  education. 


IsEAEL  Andebson  WES  bom  in  Greene  county,  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1815;  he  died 
in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  June  25,  1902.  He  came  to  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa,  in 
1837  but  after  1840  resided  in  Keokuk.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the 
oldest  settler  of  Lee  county.  In  1849  he  was  elected  sheriff,  serving  for 
two  years.  In  1858  he  made  a trip  by  wagon  to  Pike’s  Peak.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  was  mustered  into  service  as  captain  of  Co.  C,  Third 
Iowa  Cavalry,  and  served  until  1863,  when  he  was  severely  wounded.  On 
returning  home  he  was  again  elected  sheriff.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he 
started  in  a small  way  the  business  now  well  known  as  the  Anderson  Can- 
ning works.  Captain  Anderson  was  a natural  soldier,  fond  of  adventure 
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and  danger.  At  the  time  of  the  boundary  trouble  between  Iowa  and  Mis- 
souri, the  governor  of  Iowa  appointed  him  to  an  important  military  posi- 
tion. He  helped  to  capture  the  sheriff  of  Clark  county,  Mo.,  for  trying  to 
collect  taxes  from  Iowa  residents.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
chiefs  Black  Hawk  and  Keokuk. 


John  Meyee  was  born  near  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  Feb.  26,  1824;  he  died  in 
Newton,  Iowa,  May  14,  1902.  His  early  years  were  spent  on  his  father’s 
farm.  In  1847  he  entered  Oberlin  college,  and  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution in  18.5.3.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Newton,  Iowa,  where  he  taught  for 
a year  in  Williamsburg  academy  and  then  engaged  in  merchandizing.  He 
represented  Jasper  county  in  the  regular  and  extra  sessions  of  the  9th  gen- 
eral assembly.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  helped  to  organize  three  com- 
panies and  was  elected  captain  of  company  K,  20th  Iowa  Infantry.  His 
military  record  was  a brilliant  one,  including  service  in  many  of  the  most 
noted  battles.  He  was  discharged  with  a lieut.  colonel's  commission  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  Soon  after  reaching  home  he  was  elected  State  senator, 
serving  in  the  11th  and  12th  general  assemblies,  and  again  in  the  17th  and 
18th.  For  years  he  was  a trustee  of  Iowa  college  at  Grinnell.  In  early 
days  he  was  an  abolitionist  and  all  his  life  an  advocate  of  the  temperance 
cause.  A year  after  the  war  the  brevet  of  colonel  was  conferred  upon  him. 


Daniel  A.  Poobman  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  August  5,  1831;  he 
died  in  Des  Moines,  May  4,  1902.  Mr.  Poorman  received  his  education  in 
Williams  college  and  in  Wittenberg  college,  Springfield,  Ohio.  From  the 
last  named  institution  he  graduated  in  1854.  He  then  went  to  California 
for  a short  time,  but  soon  returned  to  Ohio.  In  1857  he  came  west 
and  settled  in  Indianola,  Iowa.  The  same  year  he  was  elected  surveyor 
of  Warren  county.  In  1861-62  he  served  as  deputy  state  treasurer;  in  1867- 
68  he  was  employed  by  the  government  as  book  keeper  at  Forts  D.  A. 
Russell  and  Kearney.  In  1870  he  returned  to  Des  Moines  where  he  resided 
until  his  death.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  most  expert  book  keepers 
in  the  State,  and  his  services  were  required  in  examining  records  for 
boards  of  supervisors  in  several  counties.  For  ten  years  past  he  had  exam- 
ined the  books  for  the  Latter  Day  Saints,  at  Lamoni. 


Howaed  Winslow  Tilton  was  born  in  Frankfort.  Maine,  June  9,  1849; 
he  died  in  Council  Bluffs,  June  17, 1902.  When  a child  the  family  removed 
to  Milwaukee,  where  his  father  became  well  known  in  the  state  as  a prom- 
inent Methodist  minister.  Mr.  Tilton  graduated  from  Lawrence  univer- 
sity, Appleton,  Wis.,  in  1874,  and  began  newspaper  work  soon  after  on 
The  Chicago  Post.  He  afterwards  worked  on  the  Janesville.  Wis..  Gazette. 
Twenty  years  ago  he  came  to  Council  Blutfs  and  took  charge  of  the  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  department  of  The  Omaha  Bee.  Since  1896  he  had  been  editor  of 
The  Nonpareil.  His  literary  and  executive  ability  were  of  a high  order, 
and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  from  the  ranks  of  Iowa  journalists.  His 
well  known  “Lay  Sermons”  first  appeared  in  The  Nonpareil,  and  were  after- 
wards published  in  book  form.  Mr.  Tilton  had  for  several  years  been  a 
trustee  of  Tabor  college. 


E.  L.  Smith  was  born  in  Poland,  0.,  March  30,  1830;  he  died  in  Des 
Moines.  May  5,  1902.  Mr.  Smith  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Ex- 
press Company  more  than  45  years,  during  37  of  which  he  had  resided 
in  Des  Moines.  In  this  capacity  he  had  become  widely  known  throughout 
the  State.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  his  em- 
ployers, and  for  his  geniality  and  courtesy  in  the  transaction  of  the  large 
and  varied  business  which  passed  through  his  hands. 
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THE  IOWA  NORTHERN  BORDER  BRIGADE  OF 

1862-3. 

BY  OAPT.  WILLIAM  H.  INGHAM. 

The  news  of  the  Sioux  outbreak  in  Minnesota,  under  the 
leadership  of  Little  Crow,  reached  the  Algona  settlement  in 
the  latter  part  of  August,  1862.  It  received  but  little  at- 
tention at  the  time,  however,  more  than  to  be  passed  along 
from  one  to  another  with  such  comment  as  each  saw  fit  to* 
make.  Ordinarily  it  would  have  created  quite  a stir  among- 
the  border,  settlers  of  the  State,  but  the  war  in  the  south,  for  ■ 
which  urgent  calls  were  being  made  for  more  men,  absorbed" 
attention.  President  Lincoln  had  made  a call  for  three  hun- 
dred thousand  in  June,  and  again  for  as  many  more  on  Au- 
gust 4,  with  an  order  for  a draft  to  meet  any  deficiency  in* 
case  the  quotas  of  the  different  states  were  not  filled  by  Au- 
gust 15.  Governor  Kirkwood  had  issued  several  proclama- 
tions to  the  people  of  Iowa  in  which  he  made  strong  and 
earnest  appeals  for  prompt  enlistments  to  fill  up  the  new  reg- 
iments forming  and  the  depleted  ranks  of  the  old  ones  that 
were  fighting  at  the  front.  He  also  expressed  a great  de- 
sire that  Iowa  might  furnish  her  quota  of  men  without  delay,, 
and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  a draft.  This,  with  the* 
prospect  of  a long  continued  struggle,  caused  a depression, 
that  made  it  the  darkest  hour  of  the  entire  war.  Under* 
these  conditions  it  was  hardly  possible  for  an  Indian  dis- 
turbance not  close  at  hand  to  get  the  attention  of  even  the 
border  settlers  of  the  State,  who  were  naturally  so  largely- 
interested. 

At  that  time  Algona  was  dependent  on  a tri-weekly  maih 
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from  Fort  Dodge  and  a semi-weekly  from  Blue  Earth  City 
to  bring  the  news.  As  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  were 
almost  unknown  west  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was  slow  in  com- 
ing as  compared  with  the  present  time.  Later  mails  seemed 
to  confirm  the  first  report  of  the  outbreak,  and  when  it  was 
learned  that  a large  section  of  country  had  been  overrun  by 
the  Indians,  all  the  settlements  destroyed  and  many  people 
massacred;  that  New  Ulm  was  being  closely  besieged,  and 
that  the  settlers  on  the  Blue  Earth  river  and  for  some  dis- 
tance to  the  east  had  abandoned  their  homes,  it  created  an 
alarm  all  along  the  exposed  border  of  the  State.  It  was  very 
evident  that  only  prompt  action  of  some  kind  that  would 
tend  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  people  could  possibly  hold  the 
settlements  and  prevent  a like  panic  and  stampede  in  Iowa. 
For  this  purpose  the  people  of  the  county,  especially  those 
subject  to  military  duty,  were  hurriedly  notified  to  gather  at 
the  town  hall  in  Algona  to  organize  a military  company  and 
for  such  further  action  as  might  be  thought  best  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  settlements.  About  the  same  time  similar  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Emmet  county  at  Esther- 
ville,  in  order  to  hold  the  settlements  on  the  west  branch  of 
the  Des  Moines  river.  At  the  appointed  time  for  the  meet- 
ing at  Algona,  nearly  all  of  those  notified  and  many  others 
were  present.  On  motion  of  J.  E.  Stacy,  Dr.  J.  R.  Arm- 
strong was  called  to  the  chair.  He  briefly  stated  the  situa- 
tion and  the  object  of  the  meeting.  Enlistments  were  then 
made  and  the  company  was  fully  organized  in  a very  short 
time,  without  a dissenting  voice.  As  the  new  company  had 
no  arms  or  ammunition,  Lewis  H.  Smith  was  chosen  to  go  to 
Des  Moines  and  procure  a supply,  and  also  to  do  whatever 
else  might  be  necessary  to  put  the  company  in  proper  form. 
It  then  fell  to  the  lot  of  William  B.  Carey  and  myself  to  go 
to  Mankato  and  see  the  disturbed  section  of  country,  and 
learn  the  extent  of  the  trouble  and  also  what  was  being  done 
for  the  protection  of  the  Minnesota  border,  that  the  people 
in  our  own  State  might  be  better  informed  as  to  what  should 
be  done. 
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On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Carey  and  I were  off  on 
horseback  and  crossed  the  thirty  miles  of  unsettled  prairie 
to  Hagen’s  place,  at  the  upper  grove  on  the  Blue  Earth  river. 
From  there  on  the  vacant  homes  and  stock  at  large  showed 
too  plainly  what  had  taken  place.  We  found  a company  of 
militia,  at  Blue  Earth  City  where  we  stopped  over  night, 
busily  engaged  in  preparing  for  defense  and  in  caring  for 
the  town.  As  we  passed  through  Winnebago  City  on  our 
way  to  Mankato  the  next  day,  we  saw  a mounted  field  piece 
standing  at  the  roadside  with  about  a bushel  of  cast  iron 
broken  up  into  small  pieces,  lying  at  its  side,  to  be  used  in- 
stead of  shot  and  shell;  it  gave  the  place  quite  a warlike  ap- 
pearance. On  reaching  Mankato  we  learned  that  the  Sioux 
had  withdrawn  from  their  attack  upon  New  Ulm  and  that  the 
citizens  and  fugitives,  some  two  thousand  in  all,  had  aban- 
doned the  town  and  gone  to  different  parts  in  the  older  set- 
tlements of  the  state,  taking  with  them  many  from  Mankato 
as  they  passed  through.  The  next  morning  we  were  told 
that  there  were  several  at  the  hospital  who  had  been  wounded 
at  Lake  Shetek.  We  called  on  them  and  found  among  the 
number,  Mr.  Ireland,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  “one 
man  that  the  Indians  could  not  kill.”  He  seemed  to  be  fully 
entitled  to  this  distinction,  as  he  had  walked  about  fifty  miles, 
with  others,  in  making  his  escape,  after  having  been  wounded 
some  eight  times.  We  found  him  quite  feeble,  as  he  told  us 
in  a faltering  voice  that  the  settlements  on  the  west  branch 
of  the  Des  Moines  river  from  Lake  Shetek  to  the  Iowa 
boundary,  and  in  the  country  from  the  lake  to  New  Ulm, 
through  which  he  had  traveled  while  getting  away,  had  all 
been  broken  up  by  the  Indians  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
settlers  had  been  killed.  We  were  not  able  to  find  any  person 
in  town  who  could  furnish  us  with  definite  information  such 
as  was  wanted.  So  on  learning  that  there  were  likely  to  be 
troops  stationed  at  New  Ulm  some  twenty-five  miles  up  the 
Minnesota  river,  we  decided  to  go  there  and  see  more  of  the 
effects  of  the  outbreak.  On  our  way  the  broken  down  fences 
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and  the  appearance  of  the  road  and  fields  near  by  all  went  to 
show  the  intense  excitement  of  the  people  as  they  hurried 
and  crowded  on  their  way,  after  leaving  the  town,  and  the 
terrifying  scenes  which  they  had  witnessed.  When  we  ar- 
rived at  the  once  thrifty  town  of  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants, 
we  found  only  the  business  houses,  a large  hotel  and  a brick 
building  left  to  mark  its  location.  The  blackened  ruins  of 
homes,  and  the  bullet  marked  buildings,  showed  plainly  the 
effects  of  the  two  different  attacks  made  by  the  Sioux  for  its 
capture.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  introduce  a brief  sketch  of 
the  time  and  manner  in  which  these  attacks  were  made. 

The  Sioux  commenced  their  depredations  and  murderous 
work  early  on  the  morning  of  August  IS,  1862,  at  the  Lower 
Mission,  and  then  worked  down  the  Minnesota  River  during 
the  day  to  within  six  miles  of  New  Ulm,  burning  the  homes 
and  killing  many  of  the  settlers  on  their  way.  During  the 
afternoon  several  fugitives  reached  the  town  and  told  the 
people  what  was  being  done  up  the  river.  Soon  after,  many 
more  began  to  arrive.  This  created  the  wildest  excitement 
and  caused  the  entire  population  to  gather  at  the  business 
center,  where  they  quickly  went  to  work  putting  up  a barri- 
cade around  a large  square  for  protection.  On  the  following 
day  the  work  on  the  barricades  was  vigorously  pushed  for- 
ward without  any  signs  of  Indians  until  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  when  columns  of  smoke  were  seen  to  rise  above 
the  timber  in  different  localities.  As  other  columns  were 
soon  noticed  nearer  by,  the  imprisoned  people  well  knew  what 
to  expect.  By  six  o’clock  one  hundred  Indians  or  more 
made  their  appearance  and  began  burning  the  buildings  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  town.  They  then  undertook  to  reach 
the  central  part,  fighting  with  the  citizens  from  house  to 
house  as  they  went,  and  using  the  dense  smoke  from  the 
burning  buildings  as  a screen  to  protect  themselves  from 
being  seen.  The  consternation  in  the  camp  at  this  point 
was  at  its  highest  pitch.  Fortunately,  just  at  this  time  Mr. 
Boardman  with  fifteen  mounted  men  came  into  town  from 
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St.  Peter.  He  and  his  men,  without  stopping,  went  charg- 
ing down  the  street  firing  their  guns  rapidlj  as  they  went. 
This  brought  out  all  the  available  forces  from  the  barricaded 
square,  and  they  at  once  joined  in  the  fight.  Altogether 
they  drove  the  Indians  back,  who  evidently  thought  large 
reinforcements  had  arrived  and  so  took  to  their  horses  and 
went  away  after  a loss  of  several  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides.  About  nine  o’clock  the  camp  was  greatly  relieved  by 
the  arrival  of  Judge  Flandreau  from  St.  Peter  with  one 
hundred  men.  He  was  then  chosen  to  take  command.  Early 
on  the  following  morning  about  one  hundred  men  from 
Mankato  and  LeSeur  arrived  and  joined  the  forces.  As 
there  were  no  Indians  in  sight  all  hands  were  set  at  work 
strengthening  the  barricades.  This,  with  scouting  the  coun- 
try a few  miles  out,  burying  the  dead  and  caring  for  the  camp, 
k.ept  the  force  busy  until  the  23d  inst.,  when  Little  Crow 
with  some  five  hundred  warriors  made  his  appearance.  After 
considerable  skirmishing  outside  of  the  town  they  finally 
obliged  Judge  Flandreau  and  his  men  to  fall  back  and  seek 
shelter  within  the  town.  They  then  nearly  surrounded  the 
town  when  a desperate  fight  began  which  lasted  until  dark 
with  no  marked  advantage  on  either  side.  Judge  Flandreau 
now  ordered  the  barricaded  square  to  be  made  as  small  as 
possible  about  the  two  thousand  people  huddled  together, 
and  the  surplus  material  to  be  used  for  strengthening  the 
works.  He  then  ordered  all  wooden  buildings  standing  out- 
side of  the  square  to  be  burned.  This  was  done  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Indians  from  carrying  on  a skulking  fight  from 
house  to  house  as  they  had  done  the  day  before  and  oblige 
them  to  come  out  into  an  open  field.  The  prompt  action  of 
Judge  Flandreau  undoubtedly  saved  the  town  from  a general 
massacre,  as  the  Indians  after  making  a feeble  attack  and 
firing  random  shots  from  the  hill  at  the  west  during  the  next 
forenoon,  withdrew  and  went  off  northward.  The  authorities 
after  burying  the  dead  and  caring  for  the  wounded  decided 
it  would  be  best  for  the  people  to  abandon  the  town,  as  there 
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were  no  means  at  hand  for  taking  proper  care  of  so  many" 
sick  and  wounded  persons.  A complete  abandonment  was 
made  on  the  25th  inst.,  five  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Carey  and  myself.  We  found  Captain  Dane  with  a 
squad  of  cavalry  in  command;  he  kindly  invited  us  to  stop 
with  him  over  night  at  the  hotel  building  where  he  and  his 
men  were  making  their  headquarters.  During  the  evening 
we  listened  to  the  reports  of  those  who  had  been  out  on  de- 
tail, ranging  through  the  desolated  settlements  for  the  pur- 
pose of  burying  the  dead  and  rescuing  any  who  had  escaped. 
From  these  reports  it  was  very  evident  that  the  Indians  had 
lost  none  of  their  usual  cunning  in  devising  means  to  torture, 
before  their  death,  many  of  their  unfortunate  victims,  espe- 
cially women  and  children.  Judging  from  the  number  of 
dead  already  reported.  Captain  Dane  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  massacre  would  prove  to  be  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Later  it  was  found  to  number  eight  hundred 
victims  or  more,  making  it  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the 
famous  Wyoming  Valley  massacre  in  1778. 

It  being  important  that  we  should  return  soon,  we  de- 
cided to  take  a direct  course  for  Algona  by  way  of  Iowa 
Lake  and  so  save  time.  Learning  that  a couple  of  soldiers 
were  detailed  to  burn  a building  in  which  they  had  found 
the  putrid  body  of  one  of  the  unfortunates,  early  the  next 
morning,  a mile  or  two  out  on  our  way,  we  arranged  to  be 
called  in  time  to  breakfast  with  the  company  mess  and  go 
with  them.  In  starting  out  through  the  town  we  passed  a 
line  of  the  barricade  that  had  not  been  disturbed.  It  was 
made  up  in  sections  of  cord  wood,  lumber,  wagon  wheels, 
piled  up  layer  upon  layer,  and  kegs  of  nails  set  upright,  tier 
upon  tier,  with  broken  joints.  Quite  a large  section  was 
built  up  with  trunks  and  boxes  filled  with  goods  from  the 
stores,  that  were  still  exposed  to  the  weather.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  lumber  wagons  had  entered  into  its 
make-up,  with  everything  else  available.  The  wagons  had 
been  taken  away  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  women  and 
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children  as  well  as  the  sick  and  wounded,  at  the  time  the 
town  was  abandoned.  We  soon  brought  up  at  the  doomed 
building  and  saw  its  lonely  occupant  lying  upon  the  floor. 
He  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  the  unknown  dead,  as  there 
was  nothing  about  his  person  by  which  he  might  be  identi- 
fied. We  now  left  our  escort  to  perform  their  task  while 
we  went  on  our  way.  During  the  forenoon  we  came  to  a 
newly  made,  unoccupied,  log  structure,  marked  “Fort  Ma- 
delia,”  in  large  letters,  evidently  having  been  put  up  by  the 
settlers  for  a place  of  refuge  where  they  might  be  better 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  in  case  the  Indians  should 
make  an  attack.  At  noon  we  went  to  a farm  to  feed  our 
horses.  In  looking  about  we  noticed  a large  field  of  grain 
ready  for  the  stack.  In  the  yard  there  were  several  finished 
stacks;  one  was  partly  finished  with  the  rack  over  turned 
near-by  and  a part  of  the  load  lying  under  it  on  the  ground. 
Going  to  the  house  not  far  away  we  passed  through  the  open 
front  gate  and  walked  up  to  the  open  door;  the  spirit  of  the 
home  seemed  to  say,  “Just  in  time.  Walk  in.  Dinner  is 
ready  and  waiting  for  you.”  We  went  in  and  found  the 
table  fully  prepared  for  the  meal;  a large  baked  goose  was 
lying  on  the  platter,  with  carving  knife  and  fork  at  its  side. 
Had  it  not  been  waiting  so  long  and  had  Captain  Dane  not 
cautioned  us  about  eating  anything  found  at  the  homes  on 
our  way,  on  account  of  possible  poison,  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  accept  the  seeming  invitation.  As  it  was, 
we  preferred  a vegetable  lunch  such  as  we  could  find  in  the 
well  kept  garden  near-by.  Everything  about  this  home 
seemed  to  be  in  order  and  undisturbed,  so  that  from  what 
we  had  seen  it  became  an  easy  matter  to  read  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  family  had  left.  The  last  load  of 
grain  before  dinner  was  being  put  into  the  stack.  The 
conque  shell  lying  on  the  shelf  had  been  used  in  giving  the 
dinner  call.  When  the  grain  was  about  two-thirds  unloaded 
parties  came  out  of  the  oak  openings  near-by  and  gave  the 
alarm  of  Indians.  A few  persons  stopped  to  raise  the  rack 
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from  the  wagon  and  turn  it  ofp.  The  wagon  box  was  hur- 
riedly put  on,  the  folks  from  the  house  rushed  out,  not  stop- 
ping to  take  anything  with  them  or  even  to  close  the  door, 
and  all  were  off.  Thousands  of  people  over  a large  part  of 
the  state  of  Minnesota  abandoned  their  homes  in  a similar 
manner  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night,  whenever  the  alarm 
was  given.  There  was  an  immense  loss  of  property  in  con- 
-sequence,  but  this  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  injury 
and  suffering  from  exposure  and  excitement  on  the  part  of 
the  people  themselves.  After  lunch  our  course  led  us  across 
n large  unsettled  prairie,  as  at  that  time  no  settlements  had 
been  made  away  from  the  timber. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  from  the  time  we  left  New  Ulm 
we  were  alert  in  noticing  whatever  might  be  going  on  about 
us,  so  that  when  we  saw  some  large,  dark  objects  in  front, 
crossing  our  course  to  the  east,  and  so  far  away  in  the  smoky, 
dusty  air  that  we  could  not  make  out  what  they  were,  we 
gave  them  our  closest  attention.  We  watched  them  care- 
fully for  some  distance,  with  the  thought  of  Indians  upper- 
most in  our  minds.  Whatever  they  were,  however,  it  was 
quieting  to  know  that  they  were  going  away  from  us  at  good 
speed.  But  when  they  were  seen  to  stop  and  soon  after 
turn  about  and  retrace  their  course  partly  toward  us  we  were 
decidedly  anxious.  We  rode  on  quickly  to  where  we  could 
plainly  see  them  when  passing  in  front  and  stopped.  W e did  not 
have  to  wait  long,  however,  before  we  were  well  pleased  to 
see  the  objects  that  we  had  been  watching  develope  into  two 
teams  and  wagons,  with  several  men  in  each.  The  men  were 
standing  up,  beating,  prodding  and  urging  their  teams  in  a 
way  to  bring  out  their  best  possible  speed.  It  now  became 
a puzzling  matter  for  us  to  determine  what  the  cause  might 
be  for  such  a terrible  fright.  If  it  was  from  seeing  us  we 
could  not  account  for  their  stopping  and  then  turning  back 
partly  toward  us.  It  was  more  likely  that  they  had  seen 
Indians  in  front  or  something  mistaken  for  them,  from  whom 
-they  were  trying  to  make  their  escape.  If  they  had  really 
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seen  Indians  we  felt  it  to  be  rather  important  for  us  to  know 
it  and  to  plan  accordingly,  as  we  were  not  armed.  Under 
the  circumstances  Mr.  Carey  and  I decided  to  overtake  them 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  learn  the  cause  of  their  fright,  so 
that  if  it  came  from  us  we  could  make  ourselves  known  and 
thereby  relieve  them  and  also  save  their  teams  from  further 
violent  work.  When  we  rode  up  to  their  side  and  called  on 
them  to  stop,  they  only  made  a greater  efPort  in  urging  their 
teams  forward.  Finding  we  could  not  get  their  attention  in 
this  way,  we  rode  up  partly  in  front  of  the  horses,  and  man- 
aged to  make  ourselves  known,  when  their  teams  were  slowly 
brought  to  a halt.  We  found  the  party  to  be  made  up  of 
Norwegians  who  hardly  knew  how  to  give  expression  to  their 
feelings  when  they  found  they  were  not  to  be  harmed.  When 
they  recovered  sufficiently  to  talk  we  were  told  that  on  first 
seeing  us  they  became  very  much  alarmed,  thinking  we  were 
Indians,  and  so  hurried  their  teams  as  best  they  could  on 
their  way.  After  going  some  distance  it  occurred  to  them 
that  the  whole  country  was  being  overrun  by  Sioux  and  that 
it  would  be  useless  for  them  to  go  any  farther  expecting  to 
escape.  They  then  quickly  unloaded  their  goods  and  started 
back  hoping  to  reach  their  cabins,  some  five  miles  from 
where  we  were,  up  the  Watonwan  Kiver.  They  also  told  us 
that  when  the  first  alarm  of  Indians  reached  their  settlement 
they  had  taken  their  families  to  Albert  Lea  but  had  returned 
to  get  a supply  of  bedding  and  other  articles  for  their  use, 
and  were  on  their  way  back  when  they  first  saw  us  coming 
from  the  north.  We  now  got  off  from  our  horses  while  they 
got  out  of  their  wagons  and  so  we  met  and  became  acquainted, 
with  a vigorous  handshake  over  the  affair.  As  I remember, 
it  was  a pretty  good  feeling  group  just  then  on  the  prairie 
of  the  Watonwan.  After  talking  it  over  they  decided  to  go 
back  to  their  homes  and  stay  over  night  and  invited  us  to 
go  with  them,  which  we  did.  It  proved  to  be  very  fortunate 
for  us  as  we  found  good  quarters  for  the  night  and  were  well 
cared  for  by  our  newly  made  friends.  On  the  following 
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morning,  before  parting  with  them,  they  asked  to  be  advised 
as  to  the  safety  of  their  returning  and  wintering  their  stock 
on  the  farms.  We  answered  them  at  once  that  we  should 
not  like  to  take  the  risk.  They  evidently  did  return,  how- 
ever, and  quite  likely  lost  their  lives  by  so  doing,  in  the 
following  March,  as  a report  came  out  at  that  time  that  the 
Sioux  had  killed  a party  of  Norwegians  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  Watonwan. 

Our  trip  from  here  on,  through  an  unsettled  section  of 
country  to  Iowa  Lake  was  uneventful;  there  we  stayed  over 
night  at  the  Thompson  home.  We  had  now  traveled  be- 
yond the  places  where  Captain  Dane’s  cautious  advice  could 
apply  and  so  made  free  use  of  the  abundance  of  supplies 
found  at  this  home.  From  that  place  we  reached  home  by 
one  more  day’s  travel,  on  Sept.  2,  1862,  making  six  days  in 
all  from  the  start.  We  found  that  Mr.  Smith  had  returned 
from  Des  Moines  without  being  able  to  do  anything  for  the 
company,  as  Governor  Kirkwood  had  called  Mr.  S.  R.  Ing- 
ham of  Des  Moines  to  his  aid  and  had  commissioned  him  to 
take  full  charge  of  the  Northern  Border  disturbance,  as 
shown  by  the  following  order,  dated  August  29,  1862,  the 
day  before  Mr.  Carey  and  myself  started  for  Minnesota; 

Executive  Office,  Des  Moines,  August  29,  1862. 

S.  R.  Ingham,  Esq.: 

Sie: — I am  informed  there  is  probable  danger  of  an  attack  by  hostile 
Indians,  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northwestern  portion  of  our  State.  Arms 
and  powder  will  be  sent  to  you  at  Fort  Dodge.  Lead  and  caps  will  be  sent 
with  you.  I hand  you  an  order  on  the  Auditor  of  State  for  one  thousand 
dollars. 

You  will  please  proceed  at  once  to  Fort  Dodge  and  to  such  other  points 
there  as  you  may  deem  proper.  Use  the  arms,  ammunition  and  money 
placed  at  your  disposal  in  such  manner  as  your  judgment  may  dictate  as 
best  to  promote  the  object  in  view,  to-wit:  the  protection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  frontier.  It  would  be  well  to  communicate  with  Captain 
Millard  commanding  the  company  of  mounted  men  raised  forU.S.  service 
at  Sioux  City.  Place  any  men  you  may  deem  it  advisable  to  raise  under 
his  command.  Use  your  discretion  in  all  things,  and  exercise  any  power 
I could  exercise  if  I were  present,  according  to  your  best  discretion. 

Please  report  to  me  in  writing. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  J.  Kiekwood. 
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Under  this  order  from  Gov.  Kirkwood,  Mr.  Ingham  came 
to  the  north  part  of  the  State  and  after  consulting  with  the 
people  in  several  of  the  northern  counties  arrived  in  Algona 
on  Sept.  2,  1862,  the  date  of  our  return  from  New  Ulm.  On 
meeting  him  we  made  a brief  verbal  report  as  to  what  we 
had  seen  and  learned  about  the  massacre  in  Minnesota.  A 
meeting  of  the  people  was  then  called  to  be  held  at  the  town 
hall  next  day.  Sept.  3,  at  which  Mr.  Ingham,  after  listening 
to  the  views  of  several  speakers  as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
quiet  the  excitement  and  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers, 
authorized  the  enlistment  of  forty  men  to  be  furnished  by 
Humboldt,  Palo  Alto,  Kossuth  and  Emmet  counties.  These 
were  recruited  without  delay  and  were  quickly  organized  into 
a company  and  sent  out  to  Iowa  Lake  and  Estherville  to  meet 
the  pressing  emergency.  Under  a subsequent  order,  dated 
Sept.  12,  1862,  from  Gov.  Kirkwood,  Mr.  Ingham  organized 
four  more  companies  for  the  border  service,  stationing  one 
company  at  Iowa  Lake  and  the  remaining  companies  at  posts 
along  the  exposed  border  of  the  settlements  from  Spirit  Lake 
to  Sioux  City.  After  Lt.-Col.  James  A.  Sawyers*  had  been 
elected  and  had  taken  command  of  the  forces,  Mr.  Ingham 
filed  his  report  with  Gov.  Kirkwood.  This  report  furnishes 
a full  and  complete  history  of  all  that  was  done  up  to  that 
time  for  the  protection  of  the  northern  border  of  the  State, 
as  follows: 

To  His  Excellency,  S.  J.  Kirkwood,  Governor  of  Iowa: 

Sib: — Under  your  instructions  placed  in  my  hands  August  29,  1862,  I 
have  the  honor  to  report,  that  in  compliance  therewith,  I at  once  proceeded 
to  the  northern  border  of  our  State  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  supposed 

* James  A.  Sawyers  was  born  in  Tennessee.  Dec.  16,  1824.  He  died  in  California  on 
the  7th  day  of  March,  1898,  and  was  buried  at  Sioux  City  on  the  3d  day  of  April,  1898. 
He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  in  Company  E,  First  Tennessee  Cavalry.  On  Sept.  27, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Sioux  City  Volunteer  Cavalry  to  go  south  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion. But  at  this  time  the  Indians  were  troublesome  on  the  frontier  and  the  com- 
pany was  required  in  Indian  service.  He  was  elected  first  lieutenant  by  his  company, 
and  served  until  Aug.  1862.  He  was  urged  by  Gov.  Kirkwood  to  accept  a commission 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Northern  Border  Brigade  of  the  Iowa  State  Militia,  which 
he  did  Sept.  1, 1862.  He  was  mustered  out  Sept.  19,  1863.  The  most  important  service 
Col.  Sawyers  ever  rendered  the  government  of  the  United  States  was  doubtless  the 
opening  of  the  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  river  to  Virginia  City  in  Montana. 
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diffioalties,  and  to  do  the  needful  for  the  protection  of  our  frontier  settle- 
ments, should  circumstances  warrant  or  demand. 

I visited  Dickinson,  Emmet,  Palo  Alto,  Kossuth,  Humboldt,  and  Web- 
ster counties,  found  many  of  the  inhabitants  in  a high  state  of  excitement, 
and  laboring  under  constant  fear  of  an  attack  by  Indians.  Quite  a num- 
ber of  families  were  leaving  their  homes  and  moving  into  the  more  thickly 
settled  portions  of  the  State. 

This  feeling,  however,  seemed  to  be  more  intense  and  to  run  higher  in 
the  more  inland  and  remote  counties  from  the  border,  than  in  the  border 
counties  themselves.  In  Emmet  and  Kossuth,  both  border  counties,  I had 
the  settlers  called  together  in  order  that  I might  learn  from  them  their 
views  and  wishes  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  for  their  safety,  or  rather 
what  was  necessary  to  satisfy  and  quiet  their  fears  and  apprehensions. 
They  expressed  themselves  freely  and  were  very  temperate  in  their  de- 
mands. 

They  said  all  they  wanted  or  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
northern  border  was  a small  force  of  mounted  men  stationed  on  the  east 
and  west  forks  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  United 
States  troops,  then  stationed  at  Spirit  Lake;  but  that  this  force  must  be 
made  up  of  men,  such  as  they  could  choose  from  amongst  themselves,  who 
were  familiar  with  the  country  and  had  been  engaged  in  hunting  and  trap- 
ping for  years,  and  were  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Indians,  one  of  which  men  would  be  worth  half  a dozen  such  as  the 
■State  had  sent  up  there  on  one  or  two  former  occasions. 

In  a small  force  of  this  kind  they  would  have  confidence,  but  would  not 
feel  safe  with  a much  larger  force  of  young  and  inexperienced  men,  such 
as  are  usually  raised  in  the  more  central  portions  of  the  State.  I at  once 
authorized  a company  to  be  raised  in  Emmet,  Kossuth,  Palo  Alto  and 
Humboldt  counties.  Within  five  days  forty  men  were  enlisted;  held  an 
election  for  officers,  were  mustered  in,  furnished  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  placed  on  duty, — twenty  at  Chain  Lakes  and  twenty  at  Esther- 
ville  on  the  west  fork  of  the  Des  Moines  river. 

I authorized  them  to  fill  up  the  company  to  eighty  men,  if  necessity 
should  demand  such  an  addition  to  the  force.  At  Spirit  Lake,  in  Dickin- 
son county,  I found  some  forty  men  stationed  under  command  of  Lieut. 
Sawyers  of  Capt.  Millard’s  company,  Sioux  City  Cavalry  in  the  United 
States  service.  From  the  best  information  I could  obtain  I deemed  this  a 
sufficient  force  and  therefore  took  no  action  to  increase  the  protection  at 
this  point,  further  than  to  furnish  the  settlers  with  thirty  stand  of  arms, 
and  a small  amount  of  ammunition,  for  which  I took  a bond  as  hereinafter 
stated. 

Not  being  able  to  see  Captain  Millard,  he  being  at  Sioux  City,  I did 
not  place  the  company  raised  under  his  command,  but  simply  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  Lieut.  Sawyers  by  which  the  forces  were  to  act  together 
until  such  time  as  I should  be  able  to  see  the  captain. 

I found  that  arms  and  ammunition  had  been  distributed  in  several  of 
the  counties  by  the  State,  but  owing  to  the  reckless  waste  of  ammunition 
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in  shooting  game,  and  the  total  want  of  care  for  the  arms,  when  the  time 
came  when  they  were  needed,  they  were  either  not  to  be  found,  or  when 
found  were  almost  wholly  unfit  for  service.  The  arms  in  many  instances, 
as  I was  reliably  informed,  had  been  carried  or  traded  off,  and  as  to  am- 
munition, they  had  none;  it  had  all  been  wasted  on  small  game.  In  order 
to  avoid  this  in  the  future,  I advised  the  collecting  together  of  the  arms, 
putting  them  in  order,  and  in  all  localities  thickly  settled  enough  to  make 
it  practicable,  that  they  be  deposited,  together  with  what  ammunition 
might  be  found,  in  some  one  place  in  charge  of  some  reliable  person,  who 
should  make  it  his  business  to  look  after  and  take  care  of  them.  This,  in 
my  opinion,  is  the  only  way  that  State  arms  can  be  made  of  much  avail  tO’ 
the  great  majority  of  the  settlers,  particularly  in  all  localities  where  the 
population  is  sufficiently  dense  to  warrant  it.  In  this  way  they  would  al- 
ways be  in  order  and  ready  for  use.  It  would  be  economy  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  to  pay  even  a reasonable  compensation  to  some  good  man  in 
each  locality  where  distribution  is  made,  to  take  charge  of  and  hold  him- 
self responsible  for  them. 

The  settlers  of  Emmet  and  Kossuth  counties  were  very  desirous  of  hav- 
ing arms  distributed  to  them,  but  owing  to  the  limited  number  of  arms 
and  the  small  amount  of  ammunition  at  my  disposal,!  was  unable  to  do  so. 

At  Ft.  Dodge,  I received  from  the  adjutant  general,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion as  follows,  to-wit: 

One  hundred  and  ninety-four  Austrian  rifles,  13  Springfield  muskets,  3 
kegs  of  powder,  293  lbs.  of  lead,  2,000  percussion  caps,  5,000  cartridges.  I 
received  from  Hon.  J.  H.  Hatch,  acting  quartermaster  at  Des  Moines,  1,000 
cartridges,  and  of  the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Webster  county,  2, GOD 
percussion  caps  belonging  to  the  State.  I purchased  at  Ft.  Dodge  10  lbs. 
of  buck  shot.  Of  the  above  described  articles,  the  following  were  deliv- 
ered to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  company  stationed  at  Chain  Lakes 
and  Esther ville,  to-wit: 

Sixty  Austrian  rifles,  20  Springfield  muskets,  2,000  cartridges,  2634 
powder,  30  lbs.  lead,  2,500  percussion  caps,  10  lbs.  buck  shot. 

The  following  were  delivered  to  Adolphus  Jenkins  for  the  use  of  set- 
tlers in  Emmet  county:  Seven  lbs.  powder,  10  lbs.  lead,  300  percussion 
caps. 

To  Martin  Coonan  for  the  use  of  settlers  in  Palo  Alto  county:  Five  lbs. 
powder,  10  lbs.  lead,  300  percussion  caps,  and  to  Henry  Barkman  and. 
Leonidas  Congleton,  for  the  use  of  settlers  in  Dickinson  county:  Ten  Aus- 
trian rifles,  20  Springfield  muskets,  15  lbs.  powder,  20  lbs.  lead,  500  per- 
cussion caps. 

Bonds  were  taken  for  the  arms  and  ammunition  distributed  as  afore- 
said. 

All  the  arms  and  ammunition  remaining  on  hand  were  subsequently 
turned  over  to  Quartermaster  Lewis  H.  Smith. 

Having  done  all  that  seemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers 
of  the  more  exposed  of  the  northern  border  counties,  I returned  to  Fort 
Dodge  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  intending  to  proceed  at  once  to  Sioux 
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City,  and  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  settle- 
ments on  the  northwestern  border. 

At  that  point  I was  informed  that  the  legislature,  then  in  extra  session, 
had  passed  a bill  providing  for  the  raising  of  troops  for  the  protection  of 
our  borders  against  hostile  Indians.  I therefore  deemed  it  best  to  report 
myself  to  you  for  further  instructions,  and  did  so  report  on  the  10th  day 
of  September.  On  the  13th  day  of  that  month  you  placed  in  my  hands  the 
following  instructions,  together  with  your  General  Orders  No.  1. 


Executive  Office,  Des  Moines,  Sept.  12,  1862. 

Geneeal  Oedebs  No.  1. 

1.  The  number  of  companies  that  will  be  received  for  service  under  the 
Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  northwestern  frontier  of  Iowa  from 
the  hostile  Indians,  passed  at  the  extra  session  of  1862,  and  the  Acts  amend- 
atory thereof,  is  as  follows,  viz;  One  to  be  raised  at  Sioux  City,  one  at 
Denison,  Crawford  county,  one  at  Fort  Dodge,  one  at  Webster  City,  and 
one  now  stationed  at  Chain  Lakes  and  Estherville. 

2.  These  companies  shall  contain  not  less  than  forty  nor  more  than 
eighty  each.  They  will  elect  the  company  ofScers  allowed,  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law.  As  soon  as  company  elections  are  held,  certificates  of 
the  result  must  be  sent  to  the  Adjutant  General  for  commissions.  After 
being  mustered  and  sworn  in,  they  will  proceed,  on  a day  to  be  fixed  by 
S.  R.  Ingham,  to  vote  at  their  several  places  of  rendezvous  by  ballot  for  a 
Lieutenant-Colonel  to  command  the  whole.  The  returns  of  this  election 
will  be  made  to  such  point  as  Mr.  Ingham  may  direct,  and  these  canvassed 
by  five  tellers,  one  to  be  selected  by  each  company,  and  the  result  sent  to 
the  Adjutant  General.  The  highest  number  of  votes  cast  for  any  one  can- 
didate shall  elect. 

3.  The  men  and  horses  will  be  inspected  and  mustered  in  by  Mr.  Ing- 
ham. They  must  be  fit  for  the  proposed  duty,  also  equipments. 

4.  The  points  at  which  the  troops  will  be  stationed,  will,  in  the  first 
place,  be  fixed  by  Mr.  Ingham,  and  afterwards  by  the  Lieutenant-Colonel 
elect. 

5.  Sufficient  tools  will  be  furnished  to  enable  the  men  at  such  points  as 
may  be  designated  to  erect  block  houses  for  quarters,  and  inclose  grounds 
with  a stockade.  These  houses  and  grounds  are  intended  as  rallying  points 
in  the  future  for  the  settlers  in  cases  like  the  present,  at  which  they  can 
maintain  themselves  until  help  can  reach  them.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  only  way  in  which  security  can  ever  be  given  to  the  border.  The  State 
cannot,  and  the  United  States  will  not,  maintain  an  army  all  the  time  in 
the  field  for  their  protection,  and  unless  some  means  can  be  devised  by 
which  the  settlers  can  be  prevented  from  abandoning  their  homes  in  case 
of  alarm,  it  will  be  long  before  settlements  will  be  made.  These  block 
houses,  it  seems  to  me,  afford  a means  by  which  this  may  be  done. 

6.  The  officers  and  men  composing  these  companies,  so  long  as  they 
remain  in  service,  shall  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  their  duty.  It  is 
made  the  duty  of  each  officer  commanding  a company  or  squad  stationed 
at  any  post,  to  keep  a daily  record  of  absentees,  with  the  causes  for  which 
leaves  of  absence  have  been  given.  Leaves  of  absence  must  not  be  given 
merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  person  seeking  it,  but  for  sickness  only; 
or  for  some  cause  affecting  the  public  interest,  which  must  in  each  case  be 
stated  on  the  returns.  Absentees  without  leave  must  be  noted  on  the  rolls 
in  all  cases,  and  their  pay  will  be  stopped  for  the  time  they  were  absent, 
and  for  an  equal  time  after  their  return,  unless  excused  for  some  cause 
which  in  all  cases  must  be  reported  to  the  Governor  for  his  approval. 

Consolidated  monthly  reports  will  be  made  by  each  company  up  to 
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the  first  day  of  each  and  every  month,  which  reports  must  be  transmitted 
to  the  Adjutant  General  within  ten  days  thereafter. 

Drunkenness  of  either  officers,  non-commissioned  officers  or  privates, 
while  on  duty,  will  be  deemed  sufficient  cause  for  dismissal  from  service 
without  compensation  or  pay. 

7.  Each  man  shall  be  required  to  furnish  his  own  horse  and  equip- 
ments. Subsistence  and  forage  will  be  furnished  by  the  State.  The  same 
pay  will  be  allowed  for  this  service  as  is  now  provided  for  like  service  by 
the  United  States. 

Samuel  J.  Kibkwood,  Governor  of  Iowa. 

ADDITIONAL  INSTBUOTIONS  BY  GOV.  KIBKWOOD. 

Executive  Office,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  September  13,  1862. 

S.  R.  Ingham,  Esq.: 

Sib; — You  are  intrusted  with  the  organization  of  the  forces  provided 
by  law  for  the  defense  of  the  northwestern  frontier,  and  with  furnishing 
them  with  subsistence  and  forage  during  and  after  their  organization; 
also,  with  the  posting  of  the  troops  raised  at  such  points  as  are  best  cal- 
culated to  effect  the  object  proposed,  until  the  election  of  the  officer  who 
will  command  the  entire  force,  and  generally  with  the  execution  of  the  or- 
ders issued  of  this  date  in  connection  with  this  force. 

It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  contingencies  that  may  arise,  rendering 
necessary  a change  in  these  orders  for  the  prompt  exercise  of  powers  not 
therein  contained,  and  delay  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  me  might  re- 
sult disastrously.  In  order  to  avoid  these  results,  as  far  as  possible,  I 
hereby  confer  upon  you  all  the  powers  I myself  have  in  this  regard.  You 
may  change,  alter,  modify,  or  add  to  the  orders  named,  as  in  your  sound 
discretion  you  may  deem  best.  You  may  make  such  other  and  further 
orders  as  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may,  in  your  judgment,  render  neces- 
sary. In  short,  you  may  do  all  things  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier,  as  fully  as  I could  do  if  I were  personally  present,  and  did  the 
same. 

The  first  object  is  the  security  of  the  frontier;  the  second,  that  this 
object  be  effected  as  economically  as  is  consistent  with  its  prompt  and 
certain  attainment. 

All  officers  and  citizens  are  enjoined  to  co-operate  with  you,  and  yield 
to  you  the  same  assistance  and  obedience  they  would  to  me,  and  I hereby 
ratify  and  confirm  all  you  may  do  in  the  premises. 

And  you  are  further  fully  authorized  to  employ  any  person  or  persons 
whom,  in  your  judgment,  you  may  deem  necessary  to  assist  you  in  the 
execution  of  your  commission. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  J.  Kibkwood. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept.  13,  1862. 

S.  R.  Ingham,  Esq.: 

Sib: — Yon  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  collect  together 
all  the  arms  and  equipments,  or  so  many  as  you  may  desire,  belonging  to 
the  State,  now  in  the  possession  of  any  person  or  persons  in  the  northern 
and  northwestern  portions  thereof,  and  distribute  them  according  to  your 
best  judgment,  for  the  use  of  troops  and  settlers  in  the  protection  of  the 
northwestern  frontier. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  J.  Kibkwood. 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders  and  instructions,  I proceeded  to  Fort 
Dodge,  and  mustered  and  swore  into  the  service  of  the  State,  for  nine 
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months,  unless  sooner  discharged,  the  company  raised  at  that  place,  first 
inspecting  the  horses  and  equipments,  and  having  them  appraised. 

I then  proceeded  with  due  dispatch  to  Webster  City,  Denison  and 
Sioux  City;  and  in  like  manner  mustered  in  the  companies  raised  at  those 
places. 

In  the  inspection  of  the  horses  and  equipments,  it  was  found  utterly 
impracticable  to  be  governed  by  a strict  compliance  with  the  rules  and. 
regulations  which  govern  the  United  States  service.  In  each  of  the  com- 
panies accepted,  many  of  the  horses  and  equipments  were  of  an  inferior 
character;  but  being  convinced  that  the  utmost  exertion  had  been  made 
by  the  members  of  the  companies  to  procure  those  that  were  better,  with- 
out success,  and  it  being  evident  that  to  reject  such  as  were  furnished 
would  only  work  a detriment  to  the  service,  they  were  in  many  instances 
accepted  with  the  understanding,  however,  in  some  cases, that  others  should 
soon  be  substituted,  that  would  more  nearly  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  service. 

These  four  companies,  and  the  one  that  had  previously  been  stationed 
at  Chain  Lakes  and  Estherville,  were  all  that  were  authorized  under  your 
General  Orders,  and  mustered  in  all  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  rank 
and  file. 

As  each  of  the  companies  were  sworn  in,  marching  orders  were  at  once 
given  to  the  commanding  officer,  and  such  other  orders  as  seemed  advisa- 
ble for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  objects  in  view,  as  expressed  in 
your  orders  and  instructions. 

One  company  was  stationed  at  Chain  Lakes,  one  at  Estherville,  and 
portions  of  companies  at  each  of  the  following  points,  to-wit:  Acheyedan, 
Peterson,  Cherokee,  Ida,  Sac  City,  Correotionville,  West  Fork,  Little  Sioux 
and  Melbourne,  thus  forming,  in  conjunction  with  the  portions  of  Capt. 
Millard’s  Company  stationed  at  Sioux  City  and  Spirit  Lake,  a complete 
line  of  communication  between  Chain  Lakes  and  Sioux  City. 

After  consulting  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  settlers  along  the  line, 
and  after  a careful  survey  of  the  grounds,  it  was  determined  to  erect  block 
houses  and  stockades  at  the  following  points,  to-wit:  Correctionville, 
Cherokee,  Peterson,  Estherville,  and  Chain  Lakes. 

At  Spirit  Lake  a stockade  had  already  been  built  around  the  court 
house  by  Lieut.  Sawyers.  The  court  house  being  constructed  of  brick 
makes  the  work  of  a very  permanent  and  durable  character.  In  making 
these  locations,  I was  of  course  governed  in  a great  degree  by  the  desirea 
and  wishes  of  the  settlers,  at  the  expense  of  what  might  be  regarded  by 
military  men  as  a proper  location,  in  a strict  military  point  of  view.  In 
conceding  these  points  to  them,  I assumed  that  in  as  much  as  the  State 
was  constructing  the  works  solely  for  their  use  and  benefit,  if  the  settlers 
themselves  were  satisfied,  certainly  the  State  would  be. 

At  the  points  above  indicated  are  the  principal  settlements  on  our  ex- 
treme Northwestern  border,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  at  which  it  was 
necessary  to  construct  works  as  contemplated  in  your  orders.  This  plan 
of  protection  was  well  received  by  most  of  the  settlers,  and  at  all  the  places 


The  stockade  and  works  built  at  Correctionville,  Woodbury  county,  Iowa,  in  1862,  by  Company  E,  Nortliern  Border 
Brigade,  Capt.  James  M.  White,  for  the  purpose  of  a refuge  and  defence  against  hostile  Indians. 
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named,  except  Peterson,  they  furnished  the  timber  with  which  to  carry  it 
out,  free  of  cost  to  the  State;  and  not  only  this,  but  in  some  instances  de- 
livered it  on  the  ground.  At  Peterson  the  parties  owning  the  largest  bodies 
of  timber  refused  to  furnish  it  without  being  paid  five  dollars  per  M.,, 
standing  in  the  tree.  Regarding  this  as  ungenerous,  to  say  the  least,  in  as 
much  as  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  put  was  for  their  own  benefit,  I gave 
orders  to  the  captain  in  command  at  that  post  to  get  what  material  and 
assistance  he  could  from  such  of  the  settlers  as  showed  a disposition  to 
favor  the  enterprise  in  a practical  manner,  and  if  he  found  that  enough 
timber  was  not  furnished  in  that  way  to  complete  the  work,  to  cut  such 
additional  amount  as  might  be  necessary,  keeping  a correct  account  of  it 
and  returning  the  same  to  me,  together  with  the  owner’s  name;  and  in  do- 
ing so,  to  assess  the  amount  as  nearly  equal  as  possible  to  the  different 
owners  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  owned  by  each. 

In  some  of  the  localities,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  timber,  sods  were 
used  to  good  advantage  in  the  construction  of  the  works,  particularly  so 
in  building  the  stables. 

I am  informed  that  the  orders  for  building  the  block  houses  and  stock- 
ades have  all  been  carried  into  effect,  and  that  the  work  in  most  instances 
is  fast  approaching  completion. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  be  met  with  in  maintaining  a force  of 
mounted  men  on  the  northwestern  border  (and  none  other  is  fit  for  the 
service)  is  in  providing  forage  at  anything  like  reasonable  cost.  This  was 
overcome,  in  a measure,  however,  by  each  company  or  squad  going  to- 
work  and  putting  up  hay  as  soon  as  they  reached  their  several  posts.  But 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  when  they  were  placed  on  duty,  enough 
could  not  be  obtained  in  this  way  and  what  they  did  get  was  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Corn  and  oats  are  raised  in  but  limited  quantities  as  yet,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  posts,  and  what  surplus  the  inhabitants  have  to 
dispose  of  is  held  at  extremely  high  prices,  when  it  is  considered  that  they" 
have  no  market  for  it  except  the  one  created  by  the  demand  for  supplies- 
for  the  use  of  the  troops.  Most  of  the  corn  and  oats  have  to  be  hauled  from 
twenty  to  sixty  miles,  which  increased  the  cost  very  materially  by  the  time 
they  are  delivered  at  the  post.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
up  to  this  time.  Quartermaster  Lewis  H.  Smith,  through  his  indomitable 
energy  and  perseverance  has  been  able  to  supply  them  at  comparatively 
low  prices;  but  I am  apprehensive  that  holders  will  undertake  to  force 
prices  up  before  spring,  should  it  be  necessary  to  keep  the  troops  there 
until  that  time. 

In  accordance  with  your  orders,  I fixed  Friday,  the  7th  of  November,  as 
the  day  on  which  the  several  companies  should  hold  an  election  for  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  to  command  the  whole.  At  the  election  so  held  James  A. 
Sawyers,  Ist  lieutenant  of  Capt.  Millard’s  company,  was  chosen.  And  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  an  excellent  selection  was  made.  In  my  opinion,  no 
better  man  could  have  been  found  for  this  service. 

From  information  in  my  possession,  I am  entirely  satisfied  that  it  will 
be  unnecessary  to  keep  this  entire  force  on  duty  after  the  completion  of 
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the  block-houses  and  stockades,  on  which  they  are  now  engaged.  These 
completed,  in  my  opinion,  unless  some  new  phase  of  the  Indian  troubles 
presents  itself,  at  least  two  of  the  companies  could  be  mustered  out  with- 
out detriment  to  the  service.  There  is  one  whole  company  stationed  at 
Estherville,  also  one  at  Chain  Lakes.  After  the  completion  of  the  works, 
one  company  could  as  well  hold  both  these  posts.  Three  companies  are 
stationed  along  the  line  further  west.  One  could  be  mustered  out  and  the 
remaining  two  divided  in  such  a manner  as  to  afford  all  necessary  protec- 
tion. The  increased  protection  afforded  to  the  settlers  by  the  block-houses 
and  stockades,  in  case  of  an  attack,  would  more  than  counterbalance  the 
diminution  of  the  force. 

Herewith  I hand  a report  from  Quartermaster  Lewis  H.  Smith,  showing 
the  amount  of  arms,  accoutrements  and  ammunition  received  and  dis- 
tributed by  him.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

S.  R.  iNGHAil. 

From  the  foregoing  report  it  will  be  noticed  that  twenty- 
men  from  the  first  company  enlisted  were  ordered  to  report 
at  Estherville,  where  Lieut.  Coverdale  was  to  take  command, 
while  the  balance  of  the  company  was  ordered  to  Iowa  Lake 
under  my  charge.  On  our  arrival  at  the  lake  we  took  pos- 
session of  the  Thompson  home  for  temporary  quarters,  while 
engaged  in  making  hay  and  putting  up  stabling  for  our 
horses.  We  had  been  there  only  a few  days  before  receiv- 
ing a copy  of  the  Governor’s  General  Orders  No.  1,  dated 
Sept.  12,  1862.  After  a suitable  site  for  the  buildings  and 
stockade,  as  contemplated  in  these  orders,  was  selected,  I left 
the  work  in  charge  of  Lieut.  McKnight  and  went  to  Esther- 
ville. Here  I found  Lieut.  Coverdale  and  men  occupying  the 
school  house  for  their  quarters,  which  had  already  been  stock- 
aded by  the  citizens  with  two-inch  plank,  with  stabling  inside 
the  inclosure  for  their  horses.  While  looking  about  for  a site  for 
the  works,  as  contemplated  in  the  order,  Robert  E.  Ridley 
generously  offered  to  donate  for  this  purpose  lots  one,  two 
and  three  in  block  fifty-nine,  as  shown  by  the  town  plat.  As 
this  site  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned,  his  offer 
was  accepted,  when  he  and  his  wife  Esther,  after  -whom  the 
town  of  Estherville  takes  its  name,  conveyed  them  to  the 
State  free  of  charge.  It  will  be  noticed  in  the  report,  that 
Co.  B,  Capt.  William  Williams  (our  old  time  Major  Williams 
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of  Fort  Dodge),  was  ordered  to  report  at  Iowa  Lake  and  com- 
plete the  works  there.  On  their  arrival  Lieut.  McKnight 
and  men  came  to  Estherville,  when  for  the  first  time  the 
members  of  Co.  A were  all  brought  together  for  roll  call. 
The  people  at  Estherville  manifested  much  interest  in  the 
construction  of  the  works,  and  gave  encouragement  to  the 
company  in  many  ways.  As  this  was  the  only  post  with  a 
sawmill  and  plenty  of  timber  near  by,  the  works  were  laid 
out  on  rather  a more  extensive  plan  than  at  any  of  the  other 
posts  on  the  line.  Then  the  larger  settlements  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Des  Moines  would  necessarily  require  this,  in 
case  there  should  be  any  occasion  for  the  settlers  to  make  use 
of  them  thereafter  as  a place  of  refuge.  From  now  on  we 
were  kept  busy  as  well  as  the  other  companies  in  getting  out 
material  for  their  respective  works.  In  addition  to  this  there 
were  the  camp  duties,  drilling,  scouting,  target  practice,  and 
the  keeping  up  of  communication  between  the  different  posts 
nnd  the  U.  S.  forces  at  Fairmont,  Minn.,  and  at  Sioux  City. 
Now  and  then  government  dispatches  were  passed  along  the 
line,  and  whenever  of  great  importance  they  were  sent  through 
from  post  to  post  on  limited  time.  This  service  came  to  be 
known  as  the  “pony  express.”  A part  of  the  brigade  was 
supplied  with  Austrian  rifles  from  Gren.  Fremont’s  famous 
purchase.  While  they  were  not  the  best,  they  were  proba- 
bly the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  that  time.  Many  of  the 
cartridges  were  defective  so  that  when  discharged  it  became 
a question  as  to  the  direction  in  which  they  were  likely  to  do 
the  most  harm,  as  many  of  the  boys  will  remember. 

It  was  the  latter  part  of  November  before  Lieut. -Col. 
Sawyers  made  his  first  inspection  of  the  several  posts  on  the 
line  and  reported  to  Gfov.  Kirkwood  under  date  of  Dec.  15, 
1862.  As  no  final  report  was  made  by  him  on  the  works  at 
Iowa  Lake,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  mustering  out  of  this 
company  soon  after  the  works  were  completed,  only  that  part 
of  the  report  concerning  the  Iowa  Lake  post  is  here  given. 
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EEPOBT  or  I/IEUT.-OOL.  SAWYEB8. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  15,  1862. 

To  His  Excellency,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood: 

Sib: — In  compliance  with  an  order  from  Col.  S.  R.  Ingham,  by  order 
from  the  Governor,  dated  at  Fort  Dodge,  Nov.  12,  1862,  I have  the  honor 
to  report  that  I have  visited  the  different  detachments  comprising  the 
northwestern  frontier  forces,  and  find  the  progress  of  the  work  up  to  Dec. 
1,  1862,  as  follows: 

Captain  Williams’  company,  B,  stationed  at  Iowa  Lake,  have  built  and 
completed  five  buildings  for  quarters  and  have  the  timber  in  readiness  for 
two  more,  which  when  completed  will  enclose  the  west  side  of  the  enclos- 
ure 160  feet.  On  the  east  side  of  the  square  they  have  built  and  completed 
excellent  stabling,  140  feet  long,  with  two  tiers  of  stalls  and  a passage  way 
between  the  tiers,  enclosed  with  strong  sod  walls  with  port  holes  and  by 
log  bastions  on  the  south  end,  with  port  holes,  calculated  to  cover  the  en- 
trance to  the  stable  and  make  the  east  wall.  The  stable  is  substantially 
built,  and  covered  with  poles,  grass  and  sod.  The  north  side  is  enclosed 
with  a wall  of  sod  eight  feet  high  and  five  feet  thick  at  the  base,  with  port 
holes.  Bastion  on  northwest  corner  complete.  They  have  done  the  work 
in  a neat  and  substantial  manner.  Aside  from  the  work  done  in  construct- 
ing quarters  and  stabling  this  company  have  been  engaged  in  digging  a 
well,  cutting  and  hauling  hay,  &c. 


Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  A.  Sawyebs, 

Lieut. -Col.  Comd’g  N.  W.  F.  Forces. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Col.  Sawyers,  in  making  the  fore- 
going report  to  Gov.  Kirkwood,  signed  his  name  as  commander 
of  the  Northwestern  Frontier  Forces.  When  the  commissions 
for  the  officers  of  the  com  panies  were  received  soon  after,  no  one 
seemed  to  be  prepared  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  letters 
“N.  B.  B.”  following  the  name  of  the  company  in  each 
commission.  In  order  to  find  out  I wrote  to  Gen.  Baker 
asking  him  to  explain.  He  playfully  answered  by  return 
mail,  “N.  B.  Baker  or  Northern  Border  Brigade,  just  as  you 
choose.”  The  reading  of  these  mysterious  letters  was  now 
well  understood,  and  the  new  name  was  passed  along  the  line 
without  delay.  It  appears  that  the  name  of  the  big-souled 
general  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  finding  of 
a name  for  the  northwestern  forces.  However,  it  is  quite 
likely  to  have  been  only  a mere  coincidence.  From  now  on 
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ihe  troops  were  known  as  the  Northern  Border  Brigade,  as 
shown  by  the  company  and  brigade  rosters  to  be  found  on 
subsequent  pages.  The  many  changes  that  took  place  in  Co. 
A,  as  shown  by  its  roster,  were  owing  to  the  hurried  manner 
in  which  its  members  left  their  homes  to  meet  the  great 
emergency,  with  the  expectation  that  only  a few  weeks’  ser- 
vice would  be  required  to  quiet  the  excitement,  and  more 
especially  to  the  condition  of  their  horses,  which  did  not 
strictly  meet  the  requirements  of  the  service  later  on.  It 
will  be  noticed  the  names  of  Howard  Graves  and  John  D. 
Goff  do  not  appear  on  the  roster  of  Co.  A as  it  was  made  up 
and  put  in  print  before  their  enlistment.  Mr.  Graves  served 
the  company  very  efficiently  as  orderly  sergeant  from  the 
time  he  joined  the  company  in  March,  1863,  until  it  was 
mustered  out  on  the  26th  day  of  the  following  September. 

As  before  stated  Company  B was  mustered  out  of  service 
when  the  works  at  Iowa  Lake  were  finished,  and  thereafter 
the  post  was  occupied  by  a small  detachment  from  Co.  A. 
The  works  at  some  of  the  smaller  posts  down  the  line  had 
been  completed  so  that  Co.  D,  Capt.  James  M.  Butler,  had 
already  been  mustered  out  of  service  and  their  places  filled 
by  detachments  from  Companies  C and  E,  so  that  all  the 
posts  were  still  occupied  by  State  troops.  The  winter  of 
1863  quickly  passed  without  cause  for  alarm  from  the  Indi- 
ans until  in  March,  when  a message  from  Fort  Ridgely  passed 
over  the  line  bidding  the  troops  to  be  on  the  lookout  as  the 
Sioux  were  on  the  move  and  had  already  massacred  a party 
of  seven  Norwegians  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Watonwan. 
This  brought  out  active  operations  all  along  the  line  and 
stirred  up  quite  an  excitement  which  lasted  only  a short  time. 
It  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  people  now  in  their  excited 
condition,  to  transform  almost  any  object  seen  on  the  prairie 
into  a lurking,  stealthy  savage,  which  gave  rise  to  some  dis- 
quieting reports.  These  reports  were  investigated  and  ex- 
plained away  whenever  coming  from  any  apparently  reliable 
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One  incident  of  this  kind  occurred  in  April,  when  several 
persons  came  hurrying  to  the  quarters  just  at  evening  to  see 
me  and  reported  Indians  near  by.  One  of  the  party,  who 
had  barely  escaped  with  others  from  being  captured,  as  he 
seemed  to  think,  told  me  that  he,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer 
(and  I think  one  other),  when  on  their  way  up  the  river  ta 
visit  their  claims  in  Minnesota,  met  five  Indians  at  Twelve 
Mile  creek,  who  had  followed  and  tried  to  capture  them  be- 
fore they  could  get  back  to  town.  He  was  so  agitated  at  the 
time  that  it  was  difiicult  to  get  any  definite  information  from 
him,  but  I learned  that  they  had  been  traveling  with  a pair 
of  cattle  and  when  getting  to  the  south  bluff  of  the  creek, 
some  twelve  miles  up  the  river,  they  had  seen  the  Indians 
across  the  deep  cut  valley  on  the  opposite  bluff  about  eighty 
rods  away.  While  questioning  him  closely  as  to  their  ap- 
pearance and  what  they  did,  he  with  the  other  persons  pre- 
sent seemed  almost  indignant  that  we  did  not  at  once  send 
out  all  the  force  in  pursuit.  He  finally  made  out  to  tell  me 
that  the  Indians  were  lying  on  the  necks  of  their  horses, 
which  they  held  facing  towards  them,  so  as  not  to  be  seen, 
and  that  they  plainly  saw  their  white  blankets  as  they  drew 
them  up  from  near  their  saddles  just  as  they  turned  and 
started  off.  It  took  but  one  glance  to  see  all  this,  on  their 
part,  and  in  alarm  their  poor  cattle  were  wheeled  about  and 
urged  to  do  their  best  in  covering  the  distance  to  town.  At 
the  same  time  a little  band  of  elk  might  have  been  seen  trot- 
ting away  in  a northeasterly  course.  The  white  blanket  part 
of  the  story  told  plainly  the  facts  in  the  case,  for  whoever  is 
acquainted  with  wild  elk  will  remember  well  their  appearance 
when  the  long  yellowish-white  hair  in  helmet  form  on  the 
rump  is  raised  up  as  a signal  of  alarm.  This  report  caused 
quite  an  excitement  for  a short  time  until  the  people  were 
partly  convinced  that  these  parties  might  have  been  mistaken 
and  that  elk  instead  of  Indians  were  at  the  bottom  of  the- 
scare.  Early  the  next  morning  Chas.  W.  Jarvis,  who  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  river  country,  was  sent  out  with  oth- 
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ers  to  make  an  examination.  When  they  returned  and  re- 
ported that  they  had  found  fresh  elk  tracks  at  the  place  where 
the  Indians  had  been  seen,  the  usual  quiet  of  the  people  in 
town  was  fully  restored,  and  nothing  more  of  this  kind  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  company. 

Soon  after  this  occurrence  arrangements  were  made  with 
Mr.  Charles  Jarvis  and  family,  who  were  living  at  Emmet 
some  five  miles  up  the  river,  to  house  two  or  three  men  of 
the  company,  with  frequent  changes,  for  scouting  purposes 
on  the  river  above.  In  this  way  their  daily  trips  could  be 
extended  much  further  up  the  river  than  when  starting  out 
from  town.  This  service  proved  to  be  very  useful  in  quiet- 
ing any  excitement  in  the  settlements  on  the  river  below 
and  was  kept  up  the  greater  part  of  the  time  until  the  com- 
pany was  mustered  out. 

The  work  at  Estherville  had  been  delayed  for  some  time 
in  consequence  of  a new  channel  some  four  feet  wide  being 
washed  out  around  the  dam  in  the  river  under  the  frozen 
ground.  We  were  obliged  to  extend  the  dam  across  this 
new  channel  before  the  mill  could  be  used  in  sawing  the 
lumber  needed  in  finishing  up  the  works.  Owing  to  this 
the  works  were  not  completed  until  June  8,  when  a final  re- 
port was  made.  The  final  reports  of  all  the  other  works  on 
the  line  had  already  been  made  by  Lt.  Col.  Sawyers,  so  that 
the  brigade  was  liable  to  be  disbanded  and  mustered  out  at 
any  time.  This  did  not  occur,  however,  until  Sept.  26, 1863, 
by  Greneral  Order  No.  121,  as  shown  in  connection  with  the 
final  reports,  as  follows: 

Headqtjaeteks  Northebn  Boeder  Beigade,  > 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa,  April  7th,  1863.  ) 

To  His  Excellency,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  Governor  of  Iowa: 

Dear  Sie: — Herewith  I submit  my  final  report  of  the  work  on  block 
houses  and  stockade,  at  Peterson,  Clay  county,  Iowa,  together  with  plan 
and  specifications  of  same.  The  erection  of  said  buildings  and  stockado 
was  assigned  to  Co.  C,  commanded  by  Captain  H.  N.  Crapper,  and  has 
been  completed  in  a substantial  and  workmanlike  manner.  The  block 
houses  and  officers’  quarters  are  built  of  oak  and  ash  timber,  ten  inches 
square.  The  buildings  are  roofed  with  soft  maple  boards  jointed  together. 
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and  grooved  on  the  sides  to  convey  off  the  water.  The  stockade  on  the 
west  side  is  built  of  oak  timber  six  inches  thick,  sawed.  On  the  east  and 
south,  the  stockade  is  built  of  hewed  timbers  six  inches  thick.  The  well 
is  261^  feet  deep;  the  lower  half  curbed  with  ash,  the  upper  half  with  oak 
plank.  The  gate  is  framed  together,  and  planked  on  both  sides. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  A.  Sawyebs, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  B.  Brigade. 

Headquaetees  Noetheen  Bobdee  Beigade,  \ 
Spieit  Lake,  Iowa,  April  7,  1863.  ) 

To  His  Excellency,  Samuel  J.  Kirkivood,  Governor  of  loiva: 

Deae  Sie: — With  this,  my  final  report  on  the  progress  and  condition 
of  work  assigned  to  Company  E,  commanded  by  Capt.  J.  AI.  White,  you 
will  find  plans  of  work  at  Correctionville  and  Cherokee,  Iowa,  together 
with  specifications  of  the  same.  The  work  at  the  former  place  was  com- 
menced and  completed  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  J.  M.  White.  The 
work  at  Cherokee  was  commenced  by  Capt.  J.  M.  Butler,  Company  D, 
since  the  disbanding  of  which  company,  Lieut.  Kustin,  of  Company  E, 
has  had  charge  of  the  work,  and  the  same  is  now  complete  in  accordance 
with  plans  snbmitted.  The  block  house  at  Cherokee  is  made  of  timber 
one  foot  square,  and  is  covered  with  walnut  shingles.  The  stockade  is 
made  out  of  logs  faced  on  one  side;  there  are  two  rows;  the  faces  of  the 
rows  are  all  brought  together  so  as  to  break  joints.  The  well  is  seventeen 
feet  deep,  walled  with  boulders.  The  gate  is  framed  and  planked  on  both 
sides. 

The  buildings  at  Correctionville  are  made  of  timbers  one  foot  square, 
and  are  covered  with  earth.  The  stockade  is  made  of  logs  split  in  two, 
with  the  faced  side  in.  The  space  where  those  logs  join  is  filled  with  tim- 
bers pinned  in  on  the  outside  to  break  joints.  The  gate  is  made  of  hewed 
timber  five  inches  thick.  The  well  is  sixty  feet  deep,  curbed  with  hack- 
berry.  Your  obedient  servant, 

James  A.  Sawyees, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  B.  Brigade. 

Headquaetees  Noethebn  Beigade,  ) 
Spieit  Lake,  June  8th,  1863.  j 
His  Excellency,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  Governor  of  Iowa: 

Deae  Sie: — I am  pleased  to  report  that  the  works  at  EstherviUe,  Iowa, 
are  completed  in  strict  accordance  with  the  accompanying  plan,  of  which 
the  following  is  a description, and  are  situated  upon  a high  gravelly  bench 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Des  Moines  river,  and  about  one  hundred  rods  from 
it,  in  the  village  of  EstherviUe,  on  Lots  Nos.  one,  two  and  three,  (1.  2 and 
3,)  Block  No.  fifty-nine,  (59,)  conveyed  by  Robert  E.  Ridley  and  wife  to  the 
State  of  Iowa.  The  ground  inclosed  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet  square,  upon  the  north  side  of  which  is  located  the  barracks,  being  a 
building  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  eighteen  feet  in  width,  made  of  timbers 
eight  inches  thick,  and  laid  up  in  the  usual  manner  upon  foundation  posts 
©f  durable  wood.  It  is  partitioned  off  in  three  rooms,  above  and  below, 
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•with  lined  floors  thronghout;  each  lower  room  has  an  entrance  from  the 
inclosure,  and  one  window;  the  upper  part  is  lighted  by  windows  in  each 
end.  The  roof  is  made  of  shingle,  and  the  body  of  the  building  is  covered 
with  black  walnut  siding,  and  has  a sufficient  number  of  port-holes  from 
the  lower  rooms.  It  projects  six  feet  beyond  eastern  line  of  inclosure, 
serving  as  a bastion  for  the  eastern  side;  it  also  projects  six  feet  over 
northern  line.  Upon  each  partition  rests  a large,  substantial  brick  chim- 
ney. The  office  and  commissary  room  (a  building  fourteen  by  thirty-two 
feet)  projects  six  feet  over  western  line,  serving  the  purpose  of  a bastion, 
is  made  of  square  timbers  eight  inches  thick  closely  fitted  together,  and 
in  other  respects  finished  the  same  as  the  barracks.  The  intermediate 
space  between  these  two  buildings  is  filled  up  with  a stockade  of  plank 
eleven  feet  long,  four  inches  thick,  firmly  set  three  feet  in  the  ground,  with 
a cap-piece  spiked  on  top,  and  has  a sufficient  number  of  port-holes.  The 
barn  forms  the  south  side,  being  a frame  building  with  twelve  feet  posts, 
is  twenty-six  feet  wide,  one  hundred  and  twenty  (120)  feet  long,  and  rests 
upon  foundation  posts.  The  sides  are  covered  with  inch  boards,  with 
cracks  battened,  the  ends  are  covered  with  four  inch  plank,  forming  a 
portion  of  east  and  west  sides  of  work.  The  roof  is  made  of  shingle.  There 
is  in  each  end  an  outside  door  ten  feet  in  width,  also  one  in  center  of  side 
from  the  inclosure  eight  feet  wide;  also  a passage  through  the  south  side. 
Each  side  is  partitioned  off  in  double  stalls  eight  feet  wide,  leaving  a space 
in  center  through  the  barn  ten  feet  wide.  For  the  protection  of  the  rear 
side  of  the  barn,  and  six  feet  from  it,  is  a sod  wall,  five  feet  at  its  base  and 
two  feet  wide  on  top,  seven  and  one-half  feet  high,  with  holes  through  the 
same,  at  the  western  end  of  which  is  a sod  bastion  covering  the  side  of  the 
works;  the  space  between  the  wall  and  thebarn  at  the  ends  is  filled  by  stock- 
ade. The  west  side  of  inclosure  is  stockaded  the  same  as  stockade  on  north 
side.  On  the  east  side,  four  feet  from  the  barn,  is  located  the  guard-house. 
It  is  fourteen  feet  wide,  sixteen  feet  long,  forming  a portion  of  east  side, 
and  is  put  up  the  same  as  the  other  buildings.  In  the  center  of  this  side 
is  the  passage  to  the  works,  filled  by  two  gates  six  feet  in  width  and  the 
same  in  height,  and  same  material  as  the  stockade.  The  balance  of  this 
side  is  stockade  same  as  north  side.  The  sinks  are  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  barn,  with  passages  from  the  yard,  using  a double  stall  for  the 
same.  The  well  is  near  the  center  of  the  yard,  and  is  walled  up  with  bould- 
ers, and  furnishes  an  abundance  of  excellent  water.  The  fiag-staff  is  sit- 
uated near  the  center  of  the  north  line  of  the  works. 

Yon  will  see  from  this  report,  together  with  the  plan  of  work,  that  the 
works  at  Estherville  are  more  extensive  than  at  any  other  point  on  the 
line,  and  have  been  completed  under  many  difficulties.  It  reflects  much 
credit  upon  the  taste,  ability  and  untiring  energy  of  the  commandant  of 
this  post.  The  fortifications  along  our  northwestern  frontier  are  now  com- 
plete. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

James  A.  Sawyers, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  N.  B.  Brigade. 
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THE  BBIGADE  DISBANDED. 

State  oe  Iowa,  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  ) 
Davenport,  September  26,  1868.  ) 

General  Orders  No.  121. 

I.  The  Northern  Border  Brigade,  as  now  organized,  is  hereby  dis- 
banded. 

II.  All  officers  of  the  Northern  Border  Brigade  are  hereby  directed  to 
turn  over  all  arms,  equipments,  ammunition,  and  all  other  public  property 
to  Lieut.  Lewis  H.  Smith,  2d  Quartermaster  of  said  brigade,  and  who  is 
hereby  continued  in  said  office,  for  the  company  ordered  to  be  organized 
by  this  department,  under  order  of  this  date,  in  place  of  said  companies 
of  the  Northern  Border  Brigade,  hereby  disbanded. 

III.  Wm.  S.  Pritchard,  of  Des  Moines,  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  post 
where  any  of  the  said  companies  of  the  Northern  Border  Brigade  are  lo- 
cated, and  muster  out  said  companies  of  said  brigade,  as  herein  directed, 
and  will  muster  in  the  company  to  be  raised  in  accordance  with  these  or- 
ders; the  company  to  be  mustered  for  service  until  relieved  by  U.  S. 
unless  sooner  discharged  by  order  of  the  Governor. 

IV.  Said  Pritchard  will  also  inspect  all  horses,  equipments,  and  arms^ 
and  will  accept  only  those  fitted  for  the  proposed  duty. 

By  order  of  the  Governor. 

N.  B.  Baker,  Adjt.  Gen.  of  Iowa. 

Under  this  General  Order  No.  121,  and  with  other  in- 
structions, W.  S.  Pritchard  and  myself  passed  along  the  line 
of  posts  occupied  by  detachments  of  the  brigade  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mustering  them  out  of  service,  and  at  the  same  time 
mustering  in  all  persons  who  might  consent  to  remain  and 
join  the  new  company.  Lieut.  Lewis  L.  Estes,  with  nearly 
all  the  men  in  Co.  C,  continued  in  the  service,  with  head- 
quarters at  Spirit  Lake.  Capt.  Jerome  M.  White,  with  nearly 
all  of  his  men  in  Co.  E,  also  remained  and  became  a part  of 
the  new  company,  he  serving  as  second  lieutenant,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cherokee.  It  was  well  understood  at  the  time 
that  the  service  would  probably  be  of  short  duration  and  only 
to  such  time  as  Gen.  Sully  might  be  able  to  relieve  the  posts 
with  U.  S.  troops.  The  following  correspondence  will  show 
how  active  the  department  was  in  trying  to  bring  this  about. 
On  November  21,  1863,  General  Orders  No.  127  was  issued, 
disbanding  the  company  on  January  1,  1861,  unless  sooner 
relieved  by  U.  S.  troops.  This  order  will  be  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  correspondence  that  now  follows : 


CHAKLES  B.  RUSTIN, 

First  Lieutenant  of  (’ompany  E.  Enlisted  from  Sioux  City, 
Woodbury  county,  September  27,  1862. 
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BBIQ.  GEN.  BULLY  TO  THE  ADJUTANT  GENEBAL, 

I 

Headquabtebs  Distbiot  of  Dakota,  ) 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Oct.  22,  1863.  ) 

Col.  N.  B.  Baker,  Adjutant  General,  Iowa: 

Sib: — By  a late  order  from  the  Department  of  the  Northwest,  the  six* 
teen  counties  in  the  northwest  corner  of  Iowa  are  placed  in  my  district.  I 
have  just  returned  from  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  know  very  little  about 
the  points  now  occupied  by  State  troops  in  this  section,  nor  for  how  long 
a time  they  have  been  called  into  service.  Will  you  be  kind  enough,  there- 
fore, to  give  me  all  the  information  you  can  in  the  matter. 

I have  many  places  in  Dacotah  to  garrison  this  winter,  but  will  still 
have  left  at  this  place  some  three  or  four  companies  of  cavalry.  I expect 
them  here  in  about  a week.  At  least  two  or  three  companies  can  be  placed 
on  duty  at  points  already  occupied  by  State  troops,  if  necessary.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  better,  if  possible,  to  keep  the  State  troops  at  these  points 
this  winter,  as  they  are  better  acquainted  with  the  country  and  are  already 
located. 

I will  send  one  of  my  aids  up  there  to-morrow  to  visit  these  posts,  and 
will  myself  visit  the  line  as  soon  as  I can  settle  up  unfinished  business  here* 
With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alf.  Sully,  Brigadier  General. 

THE  ADJUTANT  GENEBAL  TO  GENERAL  SULLY. 

State  of  Iowa,  Adjutant  Genbbal’s  Office,  \ 
Davenpoet,  October  29,  1863.  ) 

Geneeal: — I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yours  of  the 
22d  inst.,  and  reply  that  we  now  have  in  service  only  one  company  for  the 
northern  border. 

With  the  exception  of  this  company,  the  Northern  Border  Brigade,  for 
the  protection  of  the  northern  border,  has  been  disbanded. 

The  headquarters  of  that  company  is  at  Estherville,  and  it  is  scattered 
in  squads  over  a line  of  nearly  160  miles. 

In  my  opinion  one  company  of  your  cavalry  would  be  amply  sufiicient 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  State  company.  It  certainly  would  not  require 
over  two  of  your  companies. 

The  State  seriously  objects  to  keeping  State  troops  longer  at  these 
posts,  and  for  good  reasons.  If  they  are  not  immediately  relieved,  every 
day’s  delay  will  increase  the  labor  and  difficulty  of  relieving  the  State  com- 
pany, as  the  inclement  season  soon  sets  in. 

We  have  maintained  at  State  expense  five  companies  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  can  neither  obtain  credit  for  the  men  nor  allowance  for  cash 
expended,  while  other  states  that  have  raised  men  for  local  or  temporary 
purposes  have  received  credit  for  the  men,  simply  because  they  were  mus- 
tered into  the  United  States  service.  As  far  as  the  general  government  was 
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concerned,  they  received  ae  much  benefit  in  one  case  as  in  the  other,  and 
have  had  no  trouble  or  expense  (to  this  time,  so  far  as  this  State  is  con- 
cerned) in  the  matter.  We  have  an  idea  that  this  sort  of  injustice  should 
cease,  and  earnestly  urge  on  you  that  the  State  company  at-  Estherville  may 
at  onee  be  relieved  by  the  cavalry  under  your  command. 

Upon  notice  received  from  you  that  you  have  given  the  requisite  orders 
the  governor  will  issue  the  proper  orders  to  disband  the  State  company  at 
Estherville. 

This  is  urged  for  another  reason:  We  are  called  on  for  more  troops, 
and  if  we  can  not  get  credit  for  the  Northern  Border  Brigade,  we  would 
like  to  give  them  a chance  to  enlist  where  we  can  obtain  credit. 

With  great  respect,  truly  yours, 

N.  B.  Bakeb,  a.  G.  of  Iowa. 

Brig.  Gen.  Sully,  Commanding,  &c.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


State  of  Iowa,  Adjutant  Genebal’s  Office,  ) 
Davenpoet,  November  21,  1863.  ) 

Geneeal: — Major  General  Pope  advises  the  governor,  that  he  has  no 
authority  to  order  the  muster  in  of  our  State  troops,  on  the  northwestern 
frontier,  for  the  special  duty  of  protecting  our  frontier.  He  doubts  very 
much  whether  the  War  Department  would  accept  such  troops  for  that  spe- 
cial service,  and  writes  that  “General  Sully  has  sufficient  force  to  replace 
your  State  troops  whenever  a military  force  is  needed  on  your  frontier,  and 
he  has  orders  to  do  so.  The  services  of  your  State  troops  on  the  frontier, 
are,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  unnecessary.” 

Under  these  circumstances,  I have  ordered  the  mustering  out  of  our 
company  Ist  of  January,  1861,  or  sooner,  if  relieved  by  United  States 
troops,  and  on  being  advised  by  you  of  the  fact  that  you  will  relieve  said 
troops.  The  mustering  out  officer  is  Capt.  Wm.  H.  Ingham,  of  Estherville, 
Iowa.  Please  advise  him  and  this  office  of  the  earliest  practicable  day 
when  you  can  relieve  the  State  troops.  The  muster  out  will  be  made  cer- 
tainly, and  at  all  events  on  the  1st  of  January,  1864,  and  I respectfully  urge 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  report  to  me  and 
Capt.  Ingham.  The  company  is  detailed  along  a line  of  160  miles,  and 
some  time  will  necessarily  be  required  in  arranging  details  and  reliefs.  I 
deem  it  very  important  for  the  frontier,  the  protection  of  our  citizens  and 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  block  houses  now  erected,  &c.,  that  the  United 
States  station  sufficient  details  at  once  at  the  several  posts  where  the  State 
troops  are  now  located. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  truly  yours, 

N.  B.  Bakeb,  Adjutant  General  of  Iowa. 
Geyieral  Alf.  Sully,  Brigadier  General  Commanding,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

P.  S. — Please  have  the  block  houses  and  stables  receipted  for  to  the 
State  by  proper  officer. 

Your  quartermaster  can  take  forage  and  commissary  stores,  upon  pro- 


CHARLES  ATKINS, 

Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  E.  Enlisted  from  Onawa, 
Monona  county,  September  27,  1862. 
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per  appraisal  and  on  furnishing  proper  vouchers  for  payment  of  same  by 
the  United  States.  I so  write  to  Lieut.  Lewis  H.  Smith,  Estherville,  Emmet 
county,  Iowa,  even  date  herewith,  and  instruct  him  and  Capt.  Ingham  to 
proceed  at  once,  if  possible,  to  Sioux  City,  to  confer  with  you  in  person 
about  the  time  of  relief,  &c.  Perhaps,  however,  this  may  not  be  conven- 
ient for  them  and,  therefore,  I respectfully  ask  your  immediately  writing 
to  them  and  me,  and  not  positively  relying  on  their  going  to  Sioux  City. 

DISBANDMENT  OF  OAPT.  INGHAM’s  COMPANY. 

State  of  Iowa,  Adjutant  Genebal’s  Office, 
Davenpoet,  November  21,  1863. 

GenebaI;  Oedees  No.  127. 

I.  Captain  Wm.  H.  Ingham’s  company,  organized  for  the  service  of  the 
State  of  Iowa  on  the  northwestern  frontier,  under  General  Orders  No.  121, 
will  be  discharged  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1864,  or  at  an  earlier  date 
upon  being  relieved  by  U.  S.  troops. 

II.  CaptainWm.  H.  Ingham  will  proceed  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1864, 
or  at  an  earlier  date,  upon  being  advised  of  relief  by  U.  S.  troops,  to  the 
posts  where  any  details  of  said  company  are  located  and  there  muster 
out  said  detachment. 

III.  Captain  Wm.  H.  Ingham  is  hereby  ordered  to  turn  over  to  Lieu- 
tenant Lewis  H.  Smith,  Quartermaster  of  Northern  Border  Brigade,  all 
arms,  equipments,  ammunition,  commissary  stores,  forage  and  all  other 
public  property,  taking  his  proper  receipt  therefor,  and  reporting  with 
same,  in  person,  to  the  Department,  to  be  mustered  out. 

IV.  Lieutenant  Lewis  H.  Smith  will  hold  all  property  subject  to- 
orders  of  this  Department. 

By  order  of  Commander-in-Chief.  N.  B.  Bakee, 

Adjt.  Gen.  and  A.  Q.  M.  Gen.  of  Iowa. 


STATE  TROOPS  TO  BE  RELIEVED. 


LETTEE  FBOM  BBIOADIEE  GENEBAL  SULLY. 

Headquaetees  Disteiot  of  Dakota,  ) 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Nov.  26,  1863.  j 
Oen.  B.  Baker,  Adjutant  General  of  Iowa: 

Sie: — I received  a communication  from  department  headquarters,  dated 
Nov.  18,  a copy  of  letter  to  the  Governor,  in  regard  to  posts  on  northwest 
frontier  of  Iowa  and  State  troops.  The  Governor  in  a letter  to  me  requests 
I relieve  them.  As  the  matter  now  stands  I will  be  obliged  to  do  so,  with- 
out I hear  from  you  to  the  contrary  in  a few  days.  I dislike  to  relieve 
them  with  present  stormy  weather.  Will  you  please  give  the  necessary 
orders  to  your  State  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  be  relieved 
by  troops  of  the  Iowa  6th  Cavalry. 

With  respect,  I am  your  obedient  servant, 

Alf.  Sully,  Brig.  Gen. 
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THE  ADJUTANT-GBNEEAI,  TO  GENEBAL  SUIiLY. 

State  of  Iowa,  Adjutant  Genebad’s  Office,  ) 
Davenpobt,  December  3d,  1863.  ) 

General  Alf.  Sully,  Sioux  City,  Iowa: 

Sib: — Yours  of  the  26th  ult.  has  been  received,  notifying  me  that  you 
will  immediately  relieve  our  State  troops.  Orders  were  issued  to  State 
troops  some  days  since  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  be  mustered  out 
as  soon  as  relieved,  and  I shall  write  them  that  you  will  immediately  do 
so  with  U.  S.  troops.  I respectfully  urge  and  shall  confidently  rely  upon 
the  immediate  relief. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

N.  B.  Bakes,  Adjutant-General  of  Iowa. 

GENEBAL  bully’s  EEPLY  TO  THE  ADJUTANT-GENEBAL. 

Headquaetees  Distbict  Dakota,  ) 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  22, 1863.  j 
To  Gen.  N.  B.  Baker,  Adjutant  General  of  Iowa: 

Sib: — I have  this  day  started  part  of  the  command  to  relieve  your  State 
troops  on  the  northwest  frontier.  To-morrow  I start  more,  and  the  third 
day  the  remainder.  So  your  State  troops  can  be  discharged  when  you  are 
ready.  With  much  regard,  your  obedient  servant, 

Alf.  Sully, 

Brigadier-General  Commanding  District. 

While  the  order  for  disbanding  the  company  had  been 
issued  on  September  21,  1863,  it  appears  from  the  corres- 
pondence heretofore  given  that  Gren.  Sully  was  unable  to 
furnish  the  men  needed  to  occupy  the  posts  down  the  line 
until  the  latter  part  of  December.  After  this  had  been  done 
and  the  detachments  had  been  mustered  out  and  the  posts 
receipted  for  to  Lt.  Lewis  H.  Smith,  I received  a letter  from 
Gen.  Sully  at  Sioux  City,  stating  that  a squad  of  cavalry 
from  his  command  would  report  at  Estherville  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Dec.  30  to  relieve  the  state  troops  and  take  possession 
of  the  post.  The  members  of  the  company  were  soon  called 
together  and  notified  to  be  fully  prepared  for  the  coming 
event.  At  about  ten  o’clock  the  next  morning  the  troops 
made  their  appearance  and  lined  up  outside  of  the  gates. 
Quite  soon  after  the  state  troops  with  all  their  effects  passed 
out  and  left  the  works  to  be  taken  in  charge  by  U.  S.  troops. 
And  so  ended  the  services  of  the  last  members  of  the  North- 
ern Border  Brigade. 
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It  may  be  well  to  recall  here  the  service  rendered  at  an 
important  time,  by  the  company  enlisted  at  Algona  on  Au- 
gust 27,  1862,  and  also  by  the  one  organized  at  Estherville 
at  about  the  same  time  by  Howard  Graves.  These  two  com- 
panies, without  ever  an  alignment  or  roll  call  during  their 
brief  paper  existence  of  only  a few  days,  did  much  to  quiet 
the  excitement  over  the  massacre  in  Minnesota  and  in  hold- 
ing the  settlements  until  the  company  enlisted  by  authority 
of  Governor  Kirkwood  was  fully  organized  and  took  the  field. 

As  to  the  services  of  the  Northern  Border  Brigade  the 
results  show  that  it  served  an  excellent  purpose  in  preserv- 
ing the  settlements  of  the  northwestern  border  and  thereby 
prevented  much  suffering  and  an  immense  loss  of  property 
to  the  citizens  of  the  State.  From  the  reports  heretofore 
given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  brigade  promptly  met  and 
carried  out  all  of  the  objects  set  forth  in  Governor  Kirk- 
wood’s General  Orders  No.  1.  By  a wise  distribution  of  its 
forces  at  frequent  stations  on  the  frontier,  and  under  the 
able  management  of  Col.  Sawyers,  the  brigade  undoubtedly 
did  much  in  preventing  the  Indians  from  invading  the  State. 
The  companies  comprising  the  brigade  constructed  works  at 
the  different  posts  well  suited  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  made,  as  shown  by  Col.  Sawyers’  final  reports. 
These  works  together  with  the  presence  of  the  troops  gave 
a genuine  feeling  of  security  not  only  to  the  settlers  nearby 
but  to  all  others  that  were  in  any  way  concerned,  so  that 
many  who  had  left  their  homes  during  the  excitement  soon 
afterward  returned. 

The  brigade  was  made  up  of  strong,  earnest,  loyal  men, 
well  fitted  by  pioneer  experiences  to  meet  any  emergency 
that  might  occur,  and  its  survivors  may  well  take  pride  in 
having  been  members  and  of  helping  to  render  the  last  ser- 
vice ever  required  by  the  State  for  the  protection  of  its 
northern  border  from  Indian  invasion.  The  frontier  about 
which  so  much  was  said  forty  years  ago  has  long  since  dis- 
appeared from  the  State,  and  the  word,  so  often  heard  then, 
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is  rarely  spoken  now,  and  only  those  who  have  lived  its  life 
can  ever  know  the  full  import  of  its  meaning. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  foregoing  sketch  many  pleasing 
memories  of  the  brigade  have  been  recalled,  and  especially 
of  the  members  of  Co.  A,  whom  I hold  in  grateful  remem- 
brance for  kindly  assistance  and  faithful  work,  with  the  best 
wishes  for  each  and  all. 

The  rosters  of  the  field  and  staff,  and  of  the  several 
companies,  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages. 

Algona,  Iowa,  June  23,  1902, 


I 

I 


I 

i 

i 


EDWARD  M'KNIGHT, 

First  Lieulennnt  of  Company  A.  Enlisted  from  Dakota  City, 
Humboldt  county,  September  7,  1862. 
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LEWIS  L.  ESTES, 

First  Lieutenant  of  Company  (\  Enlisted  from  Webster  City, 
Hamilton  county,  September  26,  1862. 
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HENRY  C.  LAUB, 

First  Lieutenant  of  Company  D.  Enlisted  from  Benisou. 
Crawford  county,  October  3,  1862. 
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JBEOME  M.  WHITE, 

Captain  of  Company  E.  Enlisted  from  Sioux  City, 
Woodbury  county,  September  27, 1862. 
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INDIAN  AFFAIKS  IN  IOWA  TERRITORY. 


Executive  Office,  Iowa  Teeby.,  2d  August,  1841. 

SiB; — Your  letters  of  13th  and  14th  ults.  came  to  hand 
on  the  31st,  that  of  the  16th  by  the  preceding  mail.  I am 
pleased  to  find  that  my  views  on  the  subject  of  our  Indian 
affairs  in  the  Superintendency  coincide  with  yours  and  the 
more  so,  because  yours  are  the  result  of  much  observation 
and  experience. 

It  will  give  me  pleasure,  if  as  you  anticipate,  my  labors 
here  should  in  any  degree  tend  to  lighten  yours,  or  aid  you 
in  the  performance  of  them.  Your  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  the  influence  of  the  traders  over  the  Indians,  are  fully  sus- 
tained by  my  own  observations  and  increasing  experience, 
and  I am  well  convinced  that  whenever  the  time  arrives  for 
holding  a treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  we  shall  have  great 
diflficulty  if  we  are  not  to  a great  extent  defeated  in  the  at- 
tainment of  our  principal  object,  by  their  management;  and 
if  it  so  turns  out,  and  I have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter, 
I shall  most  certainly  adopt  summary  measures  to  remove 
their  influence  from  the  Indian  Territory  pending  the  treaty. 
I believe,  however,  they  will  be  cautious  how  they  subject 
themselves  to  suspicion,  as  I have  in  several  friendly  conver- 
sations with  them,  assured  them  that  whenever  I became  con- 
vinced that  the  influence  of  traders  in  any  part  of  the  Indian 
country  under  my  superintendence  is  counteracting  or  im- 
peding the  views  of  the  government,  I will  convince  them 
that  the  government  is  too  strong  for  them — assuring  them 
at  the  same  time  that  I entertain  no  unkind  feelings  towards 
any  of  them  and  would  very  reluctantly  do  anything  that 
could  affect  their  interests  injuriously.  They  profess  the 
utmost  willingness  to  act  in  concert  with  the  views  of  the 
government,  and  will  do  so,  just  so  far  as  those  views  do  not 
conflict  with  their  interests.  Before  this  reaches  you,  you 
will  have  learned  from  my  letter  of  the  27th  ultimo,  that  a 
compromise  between  the  two  parties  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  as  to 
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the  manner  of  receiving  their  annuities  has  been  effected, 
and  I have  now  no  uneasiness  on  that  subject,  except  from 
the  fear  of  a delay  in  the  payment,  which  will  be  incompat- 
ible with  the  repeated  assurance  given  them  ever  since  the 
suspension  of  the  last  year’s  payment,  that  the  money  would 
be  paid  whenever  they  would  agree  upon  the  manner  of  re- 
ceiving it.  You  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  promptitude  with 
which  they  impute  falsehood  to  those  who  fail  to  comply  with 
any  promise  made  them,  and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
regain  their  confidence  if  once  lost. 

I have  written  to  Capt.  Bruce  and  Gov.  Doty  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  letter  of  the  13th  ult.,  and  have  given  to  the  for- 
mer an  explanation  of  the  object  for  which  the  $5,000  that 
he  was  at  a loss  about,  was  remitted.  I infer  from  your  let- 
ter that  Gov.  Doty  is  at  St.  Peters,  but  have  not  had  the 
honor  to  hear  from  him  since  his  return  to  the  west.  In  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Bruce  I gave  him  in  substance  this  view  of  the 
subject  of  educating  the  Indians- — That  every  effort  to  edu- 
cate Indians  who  remain  in  a migratory  or  hunter  state,  or 
who  are  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  occasional  supplies 
from  the  government,  is  money  wasted  and  labor  lost.  That 
I have  not  yet  in  all  my  inquiries  been  able  to  find  an  in- 
stance of  permanent  good,  either  to  individuals  or  tribes, 
from  any  degree  of  education  conferred  upon  them  while  in 
the  state  described.  Among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  there  is  a 
half-breed  who  has  been  well  educated — speaks  our  language 
and  the  French  with  fluency  and  ease,  and  is  perfectly  famil- 
iar with  the  language  of  several  of  the  tribes,  yet  he  is  the 
most  worthless,  lying,  drunken  dog  among  them,  and  they 
sometimes  whip  him  severely  for  lying.  Another  half-breed 
among  them  has  received  some  education,  but  makes  no  use 
of  it,  and  is  a mere  Indian  in  his  habits  and  feelings.  Such 
was  the  case,  too,  with  a few  of  the  Shawnees  when  they 
lived  on  the  Miamies  of  the  lake.  I remember  one  in  par- 
ticular who  was  a graduate  of  one  of  the  eastern  colleges, 
who  used  to  say  his  education  had  only  served  to  spoil  a 
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good  hunter,  and  in  truth  he  was  not  good  for  anything. 
The  Cherokees  and  other  southern  Indians  who  have  given 
some  attention  to  educating  their  children,  did  not  commence 
to  do  so  until  many  of  them  had  acquired  some  ideas  of  in- 
dividual rights  and  the  value  of  individual  property  in  lands, 
and  had  made  considerable  progress  in  agriculture.  This 
view  of  the  subject  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  until  these 
people  are  permanently  located  and  such  neat  and  comforta- 
ble residences  erected  for  them  as  will  soon  come  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  miserable  camps  in  which  they  usually  reside, 
nothing  beneficial  can  be  done  for  them  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cation. This  effected,  hold  out  inducements  to  them  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil — offer  prizes,  such  for  instance  as  handsome 
guns  with  all  their  equipments,  fine  clothes,  blankets,  &c.,  to 
the  Indian  who  shall  produce,  by  male  labor,  the  best  crop 
of  corn,  raise  the  most  hogs  or  cattle,  reducing  the  scale  of 
prizes,  but  giving  something  to  each  male  Indian  who  shall 
labor  to  make  a crop.  These  prizes  might  be  exhibited  at 
the  agencies  by  way  of  stimulating  them  to  exertion.  Hav- 
ing taught  them  the  comforts  of  a home  and  the  value  of  the 
products  of  the  soil  as  a means  of  subsistence,  then,  and  not 
till  then,  will  education  become  valuable  to  them.  These 
views  were  given  for  Mr.  Bruce’s  consideration,  and  I submit 
them  to  you  now  with  the  same  object,  admitting  that  my 
inexperience  in  Indian  affairs  entitled  my  opinions  to  no 
other  consideration  than  the  reasons  given  for  them  may  en- 
title them  to.  You  will  observe,  however,  that  they  go  to 
the  root  of  all  attempts  at  conferring  education  until  the  In- 
dians are  induced  to  become  to  some  extent  settled  and  have 
commenced  to  depend,  in  part  at  least,  upon  their  industry 
for  support;  but  for  this  view  of  the  matter  I would  have 
mailed  Mr.  Bruce’s  and  Gov.  Doty’s  opinions  before  I pre- 
sented mine.  On  the  subject  of  the  Soap  Creek  mills  near 
the  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  I concur  in  your  opinion  that  any 
further  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  saw-mill 
in  operation  would  be  useless  under  existing  circumstances. 
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but  with  regard  to  the  corn-mill,  I regret  that  any  delay 
should  take  place  in  the  execution  of  the  very  inconsidera- 
ble amount  of  labor  necessary  to  secure  it  against  a sudden 
rise  of  the  water,  because  if  the  Indians  were  removed,  the 
value  of  the  mill  to  the  white  population  which  will  soon  oc- 
cupy the  country  forms  a sufficient  inducement  to  secure  it 
at  so  small  an  expense,  and  I presume  that  whenever  the  In- 
dians are  removed  measures  will  be  adopted  to  secure  the 
government  at  least  a portion  of  the  money  expended  at  and 
near  the  agency,  by  a sale  of  the  lands  enclosed  and  reduced 
to  cultivation,  buildings,  &c.,  in  such  manner  as  will  insure 
a fair  competition  at  the  sale  of  them. 

I remain  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Chambers. 

T.  Hartley  Crawford,  Esq.,  Commr.  of  Ind.  Affairs, 

Department  of  War,  Washington  City, 
P.  S. — I enclose  you  a slip  from  a dirty  paper  published 
[here],  to  show  what  use  is  attempted  to  be  made  of  the 
matter  to  which  it  relates. 


Nullification. — The  dog  law  and  the  law  to  prevent 
the  discharging  of  fire  arms  in  the  limits  of  the  corporation 
remain  unexecuted.  In  1840  a law  passed  the  city  council 
levying  a tax  of  one  dollar  on  each  dog,  or  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  marshal  to  destroy  every  dog  not  so  paid  for. 
One  dog  was  paid  for  that  year  and  the  rest  went  stock  free. 
This  year  again,  we  know  of  but  one  who  has  paid  a dog 
tax,  and  hear  of  but  two  dogs  being  destroyed.  What  a 
glorious  thing  it  is  to  have  a corporation. — Davenport,  Iowa, 
Sun,  Aug.  6,  1842. 


IOWA’S  FIRST  LAWGIVER. 


Eugene  F.  Ware,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  sends  The  Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
some  interesting  facts  concerning  the  early  history  of  Iowa  which  are 
printed  below.  In  a letter  to  the  editor  Mr.  Ware  says  that  having  been 
directed  by  the  governor  of  Kansas  to  assist  the  attorney  general  in  the 
United  States  supreme  court  in  the  suit  of  Kansas  against  Colorado  for 
the  diversion  of  the  water  from  the  Arkansas  river,  which  flows  from  Col- 
orado into  Kansas,  it  became  necessary  to  dig  down  into  the  early  laws  of 
Kansas,  and  as  it  belonged  to  the  Louisiana  purchase,  he  found  many  in- 
teresting facts.  Those  of  particular  interest  to  the  people  of  this  State  he 
has  used  in  preparing  the  article  which  follows.  Mr.  Ware  was  formerly 
'Vfith  The  Burlington  Hawk-Eye,  and  since  removing  to  Topeka  has  gained 
much  note  as  a lawyer,  writer  and  poet.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  is  best 
known  as  “Ironquill.”  Mr.  Ware  writes  to  The  Hawk-Eye  as  follows: 

Topeka,  Kansas,  Feb.  1,  1902. 

Dear  Sir: — It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  William 
Henry  Harrison  was  the  first  American  lawgiver  of  Iowa. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  after  the  creation  of  the  Northwest  territory  by  ordin- 
ance of  July  13,  1787,  a law  was  enacted  by  congress,  creat- 
ing the  territory  of  Indiana.  The  law  was  approved  May  7, 
1800,  and  all  of  the  territory  west  of  Ohio  to  the  Mississippi 
river  was  called  “Indiana  territory.” 

The  legislative  authority  of  Indiana  was  confined  to  a 
governor  and  three  judges,  all  appointed. 

The  act  provided  for  a legislature  to  be  elected  when 
there  were  “five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants”  of  votins 
age.  (Nothing  said  about  their  being  “white.”) 

The  power  of  the  governor  and  three  judges  to  legislate 
was  taken  from  the  ordinance  of  1787,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a majority  of  them,  shall  adopt  and  pub- 
lish in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original  states,  criminal  and  civil,  as 
may  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  . . . 
which  laws  shall  be  in  force  in  the  district  until  the  organization  of  the 
general  assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved  of  by  congress.  (1  S.  L.  51.) 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  voting  population  of  Indiana 
territory  remaining  below  the  required  number,  its  legisla- 
ture for  several  years  from  the  organization  of  the  territory 
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consisted  of  the  governor,  William  Henry  Harrison,  after- 
wards president,  and  the  three  judges  appointed  to  hold  the- 
courts  in  the  territory.  The  seat  of  government  was  fixed  by- 
law at  the  village  of  Saint  Vincennes,  called  by  the  English- 
speaking  people  Saint  Vincent,  under  which  name  it  was^ 
mentioned  in  the  ordinance  of  1787.  The  place  was  widely 
known  by  its  English  name,  but  the  old  French  name,  Vin- 
cennes, persisted  and  was  finally  adopted. 

The  first  law  passed  by  Indiana  territory  for  its  govern- 
ment was  passed  January  19,  1801. 

It  was  signed  by  William  Henry  Harrison  as  governor, 
and  by  William  Clark,  Henry  Vanderburgh  and  John  Griffin 
as  judges.  It  was  a law  requiring  lists  of  persons  and  pro- 
perty in  the  territory,  and  was  adopted  from  the  code  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  done  at  the  town  of  “Saint  Vincennes.’* 
The  Indiana  lawgivers  also  passed  “a  law  establishing  courtst 
of  judicature”  at  the  same  place,  Vincennes,  January  23, 1801.- 
This  law  was  also  adopted  from  the  Pennsylvania  code.  The- 
governor  and  judges  also  passed  laws  concerning  practice  ort 
appeals,  which  laws  were  taken  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia., 
These  laws,  though  few  and  simple,  were  perhaps  all  that 
were  necessary  for  the  then  sparsely  settled  country  of  Indi- 
ana territory. 

The  laws  which  Indiana  territory  adopted  for  its  own  use 
and  guidance  came  from  Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. 

After  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  territory,  in  1803,  and 
the  taking  possession  of  the  same,  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  a law,  March  26,  1804  (2  S.  L.  283),  subdi- 
viding said  territory  upon  the  thirty-third  degree  of  north- 
latitude,  running  from  the  Mississippi  river  west,  being  the- 
present  southern  boundary  of  Arkansas.  The  southern  part 
of  the  said  territory  was  called  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and 
that  portion  north  of  the  line  was  called  the  District  of  Lou- 
isiana. This  act  separating  the  two  parts  of  Louisiana  terri- 
tory contained  the  provision  that  the  governor  and  judges  of 
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Indiana  territory  might  legislate  for  the  new  district,  being 
the  upper  district  (Secs.  12  and  13),  and  the  act  also  con- 
tained the  following: 

Seo.  13.  The  laws  in  force  in  the  said  district  of  Louisiana  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  act,  and  not  inconsistent  with  any  of  the  provisions 
thereof,  shall  continue  in  force  until  altered,  modified  or  repealed  by  the 
governor  and  judges  of  the  Indiana  territory  as  aforesaid. 

By  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  26,  1804, 
it  became  necessary  that  the  governor  and  judges  of  Indiana 
territory  should  legislate  for  the  district  of  Louisiana. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  northern  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  so  separated 
as  stated,  was  first  called  the  “District  of  Louisiana;”  then 
the  same  territory  was  afterwards  renamed  the  “Territory  of 
Louisiana,”  and  afterwards  renamed  the  “Territory  of  Mis- 
souri;” so  the  same  geographical  boundaries  in  fact  pertained 
to  the  three  political  divisions.  As  the  said  act  of  congress 
gave  to  Indiana  territory  the  power  to  legislate  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  the  governor  and  judges  of  Indiana  pro- 
ceeded to  enact  such  laws  as  they  deemed  necessary. 

Although  more  than  four  years  elapsed  since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  territory  of  Indiana,  no  legislature  had  yet  been 
elected,  and  the  territory  was  still  governed  by  Mr.  Harrison 
and  three  judges,  and  they  had  passed  laws  amounting  in 
volume  to  about  fifty  pages;  and  when  congress,  in  1804, 
gave  them  the  right  to  legislate  for  the  district  of  Louisiana, 
the  governor  and  judges  of  Indiana  took  most  of  the  laws 
which  they  had  adopted  during  the  four  years  and,  making 
only  such  changes  as  would  necessarily  fit  them  for  the  new 
territory,  readopted  them  practically  verbatim  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Louisiana.  The  laws  were  not  passed  separately  and 
in  detail,  but  were  all  passed  at  once  in  a body,  as  of  the  date 
of  October  1,  1804,  except  one,  a supplemental  law  regard- 
ing marriages,  which  passed  April  24,  1805. 

The  formula  by  which  these  laws  were  passed  was  as  fol- 
lows, and  we  give  a sample  as  representing  all: 
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A law  establishing  the  office  of  sheriff. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  au- 
thorized and  empowered  by  an  Act  of  Congress  to  make  laws  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Louisiana,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  authority  of  the  same: 

First.  That  there  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned  by  the  gover- 
nor in  each  district  a sheriff,  etc.,  etc.  . ...... 

The  foregoing  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a law  for  the  District  of  Louis- 
iana to  take  effect  accordingly. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  We,  William  Henry  Harrison,  governor,  Thomas 
T.  Davis,  Henry  Vanderburg,  and  John  Griffin,  judges  in  and  over  the 
Indiana  Territory,  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  at  Vincennes  the  first  day 
of  October,  1804:,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  twenty- 
ninth. 

(Signed)  William  Henby  Haebison, 

Thomas  Tbeby  Davis, 

Henby  Vandebbueg, 

John  Geiffin. 

Congress  took  away  this  power  March  3,  1805.  (See  2 
S.  L.  331.) 

The  laws  enacted  by  William  Henry  Harrison  and  the 
judges  of  Indiana  territory  were,  therefore,  the  first  laws  that 
Iowa  received  of  a local  character  from  any  American  source, 
and  are  the  laws  of  Iowa  today  unless  they  have  been  re- 
pealed. Very  respectfully, 

E.  F.  Wabe. 


A QUESTION  was  brought  before  the  county  court  of 
Dubuque  in  November  or  December  last  on  petition  of 
•citizens  of  Dubuque,  praying  the  court  to  allow  a vote  to  be 
taken  on  the  question:  “Will  the  county  of  Dubuque  be- 
come a stockholder  in  the  Dubuque  and  Keokuk  railroad 
company?”  After  argument  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
court  has  no  power  to  put  such  a question,  nor  has  the 
■county  the  power  to  take  stock.  We  understand  that  the 
judge  has  promised  a written  opinion  on  this  subject. — 
Dubuque  Herald,  Feb.  5,  1852. 


THE  COMING  OF  BISHOP  LORAS. 


The  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  the  investiture  of  Archbishop  J.  J. 
Keane  of  Dubuque,  with  the  Pallium,  at  the  Cathedral  in  that  city,  April 
18,  1901,  was  preached  by  the  Most  Reverend  John  Ieeland,  Archbishop  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  began  his  eloquent  discourse  with  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  arrival  of  Mathias  Loras,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Dubuque: 

Remember  the  days  of  old,  think  upon  every  generation ; ask  thy  father,  and  he 
will  declare  to  thee ; thy  elders  and  they  will  tell  thee. — Deut.,  32 :7. 

It  was  the  19th  day  of  April,  of  the  year  1839.  There- 
was  much  commotion  in  the  little  village  of  Dubuque;  a 
steamboat  was  breasting  the  swiftly  flowing  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  A steamboat  upon  the  upper  Mississippi 
was  always,  in  those  days,  an  unusual  sight,  and  whenever 
one  did  appear  crowds  flocked  towards  the  landing  to  give  it 
welcome  and  receive  from  it  news  of  the  far-off  centers  of 
population  and  civilization.  This  time,  however,  the  eager- 
ness of  the  villagers  to  rush  river-ward  was  such  as  to  denote 
extraordinary  curiosity  and  expectation;  it  was  the  first 
steamboat  of  the  season  from  Dubuque’s  emporium,  St.  Louis, 
and — this  especially  heightened  public  interest  in  its  com- 
ing— the  rumor  had  spread  that  aboard  this  steamboat  there 
would  be  the  newly  consecrated  bishop,  Mathias  Loras.  No 
wonder  that  there  was  commotion  in  the  village.  A bishop  for 
Dubuque!  This  to  Catholics  meant  that  hereafter  the  holy 
church  would  ceaselessly  watch  over  their  spiritual  welfare; 
to  all,  whether  Catholics,  it  was  an  augury  that  soon  in  Du- 
buque extensions  would  be  given  to  streets  and  groups  of 
houses,  and  Iowa’s  silent  prairies  would  be  gladdened  by 
the  tread  of  hosts  of  incoming  immigrants. 

And,  indeed,  as  the  steamboat  was  made  fast  to  the  shore, 
quickly  from  its  deck  stepped  Dubuque’s  first  bishop  and  two- 
companions,  priests  who  had  come  with  him  from  distant 
France,  Joseph  Gretin  and  Anthony  Pelamorgues.  A few 
moments  later  the  wood-built  chapel  at  the  base  of  the  bluff, 
Dubuque’s  solitary  monument  to  Catholicity,  was  filled  to 
overflowing;  the  bishop  with  beating  heart  and  tearful  eye 
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"blessed  the  people,  blessed  the  diocese  of  present  and  future 
time;  the  Catholic  church  was  formally  and  officially  installed 
in  the  northwest. 

At  its  inception  the  diocese  embraced  the  vast  region  sit- 
uated between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  from  the 
state  of  Missouri  on  the  south  to  British  America  on  the 
north.  In  this  immense  territory  there  were  at  the  time 
three  chapels  dedicated  to  Catholic  worship,  a proportion- 
ately limited  Catholic  population,  and  not  one  resident  priest. 
What  spiritual  favors  had  been  heretofore  vouchsafed  to 
Catholics  had  been  coming  from  the  hands  of  the  illustrious 
and  devoted  Samuel  Mazzuchelli,  the  pastor  of  the  neighbor- 
ing  village  of  Galena,  who,  while  caring  for  northern  Illinois 
and  western  Wisconsin,  was  not  unwilling  to  extend  into  Iowa 
bis  apostolic  labors. 

It  is  the  17th  day  of  April,  of  the  year  1901.  As  our 
pioneer  fathers  sixty- two  years  ago,  so  we  today  witness  the 
induction  into  his  charge  of  a bishop  of  Dubuque.  How 
changed  from  the  scene  of  1839  is  that  of  1901! 

O spirit  of  our  sainted  Loras,  present  with  us,  no  doubt, 
this  morning,  prophet  of  hope  as  thou  wast  for  Dubuque,  for 
Iowa,  for  America,  never  hadstthou  dared  picture  to  thyself,  as 
possible  within  six  decades  of  years,  the  scenes  of  1901,  and 
all  the  wondrous  things  beyond  it,  which  this  scene  sym- 
bolizes ! 

Where  stood  the  one  bishop  and  his  two  missionary  com- 
panions, there  stand  today  throngs  of  bishops  and  of  priests; 
among  them  a very  prince*  of  the  church.  In  place  'of  the 
little  wood-built  chapel,  there  arises  a stately  temple ; instead 
of  a few  pioneers,  there  are  the  thousand  laymen;  and  the  mod- 
est  ceremonial  of  the  first  episcopal  installation  makes  room 
for  the  highest  pomp  and  circumstance  that  Catholic  rite 
allows.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  a mere  episcopal  installation  that 
we  are  witnessing;  Bishop  Loras’  see  has  grown  into  metro- 
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politan  dignity,  and  today,  over  the  shoulders  of  Dubuque’s 
prelate  floats  the  Roman  Pallium, 

And  all  that  our  eyes  perceive  is  but  a feeble  indication 
of  the  happenings  of  sixty-two  years,  of  which  the  churches 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota  and  the  two  Dakotas  are  today  the  wit- 
nesses. In  the  portion  of  Christ’s  vineyard  blessed  by  Bishop 
Loras  on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1839 — where  before  his  arrival, 
there  were  three  humble  chapels,  some  hundreds  of  Catho- 
lics and  not  one  resident  priest — there  are  now  eight  bishops,, 
two  of  whom  are  metropolitans,  970  priests,  976  churches, 
and  a proportionate  number  of  convents,  schools,  colleges  and 
institutions  of  charity,  with  a Catholic  population  of  678,500. 
Such  are  the  figures  given  by  the  Catholic  directory  for  th© 
year  1901.  Surely,  wonders  have  been  wrought  in  th© 
church  of  northwestern  America.  Let  us  therefore  offer 
praise  and  thanks  to  the  Almighty  God;  let  us  believe  such 
wonders  were  not  wrought  without  a special  Providence,  th© 
mysterious  designs  of  which  it  is  our  duty  to  discover,  so 
that  we  may  in  humility  and  earnestness  work  the  better  in 
co-operation  with  the  All-wise  and  All-bountiful  will. 


Progress  op  the  Press  in  Iowa. — Th©  increase  of 
newspapers  in  this  State  has  been  very  rapid  during  th© 
last  year.  First  came  The  Burlington  Tri-Weekly  and 
Weekly  Telegraph — The  Muscatine  Tri- Weekly  Enquirer 
— The  Dubuque  Daily  Tribune — then  The  Dubuque  TrB 
Weekly  Herald,  and  numbers  of  papers  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State.  We  see  now  that  The  Burlington  Hawk- 
eye  and  Miners'  Express  propose  establishing  tri-weeklies. 
So  rolls  the  tide  of  intelligence. — Bellevue  Democrat,  April 
30,  1851. 


A HALF  CENTURY  AGO. 


The  Fayette  County  Union,  of  West  Union,  Iowa,  in 
culling  over  the  old  files  of  its  predecessor.  The  Pioneer,  is 
finding  some  information  that  is  very  interesting.  For  in- 
stance, on  February  27,  1855,  the  paper  told  of  Robert 
Powers,  of  Taylorsville,  driving  to  Dubuque  with  a load  of 
game  for  market,  and  stated  that  the  load  included  1,000 
prairie  chickens,  1,000  quails,  1,000  rabbits,  8 deer,  5 wolves 
and  2 bears.  Those  were  the  days  when  game  was  plentiful 
in  Iowa,  and  the  sportsmen  of  to-day  who  go  out  for  a few 
days  shooting  and  come  back  with  a few  dozen  birds  do 
not  know  what  real  hunting  is  like.  Another  interesting 
item  in  the  same  paper  tells  of  the  early  day  schools  of  that 
county.  In  1855  there  were  17  school  houses  in  the  county, 
but  in  that  day  they  never  heard  of  such  a thing  as  voting 
$150,000  for  additions  to  High  Schools,  and  other  expendi- 
tures of  that  sort,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  statement  that  those 
17  school  houses  cost  an  aggregate  of  only  $1,898.98.  There 
were  669  pupils  attending  school  in  the  county  that  year, 
and  there  were  seven  men  and  nineteen  women  employed  to 
teach  them,  the  men  receiving  $15.25  per  month  as  salary, 
while  the  women  received  $7.00. 

On  April  15,  1855,  The  Pioneer  announced  with  a great 
deal  of  pride  that  “we  now  have  a daily  line  of  stage  coaches 
between  here  and  Dubuque,  and  before  the  summer  is  over 
we  shall  have  a daily  instead  of  a tri-weekly  mail.”  In  an- 
other place  it  tells  of  a proposed  stage  line  to  run  from 
Iowa  City  to  St.  Paul,  and  of  no  less  than  25,000  new  set- 
tlers having  pitched  their  tents  in  Minnesota.  On  January 
23,  1855,  the  completion  of  the  first  bridge  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi was  celebrated.  It  was  a small  wire  suspension 
bridge  at  St.  Anthony’s  Falls,  where  now  stands  Minneapo- 
lis. Will  the  next  50  years  bring  as  many  changes  and 
improvements? — Des  Moines  Daily  Register,  March  22, 
1902. 
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A FITTING  SOLDIERS’  MONUMENT. 

It  is  our  judgment,  and  we  have  contended  for  the  car- 
Tying  out  of  the  idea,  often  singly  and  alone,  that  the  preserva- 
tion and  publication  of  records  and  other  historical  data  should 
take  precedence  of  works  of  mere  sentiment.  Records  and  re- 
collections are  daily  perishing,  while  works  like  monuments  do 
not  suffer  by  reasonable  delay.  Such  was  the  position  the 
writer  and  two  or  three  friends,  among  whom  we  may  men- 
tion Hon.  Messrs.  B.  F.  Gue  and  J.  M.  Shaffer,  took  at  the 
time  the  question  of  erecting  the  Iowa  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 
Monument  on  the  site  of  the  old  capitol  building  in  Des 
Moines,  was  pending  before  the  twenty-fourth  general  as- 
sembly. But  some  of  the  persons  who  were  interested  in 
the  effort  to  erect  the  monument,  and  determined  that  it 
should  succeed,  were  in  the  habit  of  asking  hesitating  legis- 
lators this  very  ugly  question,  “Are  you  opposed  to  the 
soldiers?”  While  few  attempted  to  answer,  it  still  seemed 
to  win  votes,  and  one  might  have  supposed  that  the  soldiers 
were  everywhere  clamoring  for  its  erection.  The  influences 
in  favor  of  the  monument  won  the  day.  Whether  it  was  the 
better  policy  to  build  the  monument  at  that  time,  or  erect  a 
historical  and  memorial  building,  we  may  leave  wholly  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Our  thoughts  have  been  turned  to  this  subject  upon  an 
examination  of  two  volumes  which  have  reached  the  Histor- 
ical Department.  We  refer  to  the  Revised  Registers  or 
Rosters  of  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  who  served  in  the  civil 
Tvar  from  the  States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  These 
books  were  prepared  and  published  under  State  authority. 
They  are  so  much  alike  that  we  need  not  stop  to  point  out 
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any  minor  points  of  difference.  Each  regiment  is  dealt 
with  separately  and  very  fully.  There  is  first  given  a his- 
tory of  the  organization,  with  a list  of  the  battles  in  which 
it  participated,  followed  by  a full  roster  of  the  command, 
.showing  the  date  of  enlistment  and  muster  into  service,  the 
date  and  place  of  discharge,  casualties,  or  death,  of  every 
officer  and  man.  The  same  course  is  pursued  in  regard  to 
service  in  the  navy,  or  in  the  smaller  organizations,  as  bat- 
teries, separate  companies,  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps,  etc. 
Every  fact  required  to  be  set  down  in  the  records  of  his 
State,  showing  the  military  history  of  the  volunteer  soldier, 
is  here  set  forth.  The  histories  which  preface  each  regi- 
mental register  or  roster,  while  necessarily  brief,  were  evi- 
dently prepared  with  the  utmost  care.  Many  of  them  embody 
facts  which  would  otherwise  soon  have  passed  into  oblivion. 
Each  is  a beautifully  printed,  large  quarto  volume,  one 
making  863  and  the  other  1347  pages. 

These  splendid  volumes  seem  to  us  to  come  near  perfection 
as  “soldiers’  monuments.”  Every  soldier  gets  full  credit  for 
his  service,  and  the  books  are  certain  to  have  as  long  a life 
as  the  State  or  Nation.  Others  of  the  Eastern  States  have 
either  published  similar  volumes  or  have  them  in  prepara- 
tion. While  this,  like  all  other  historical  work,  has  been 
most  unaccountably  delayed  in  Iowa,  we  are  confident  that 
it  will  be  undertaken  and  carried  out  at  no  distant  day.  We 
cannot  for  a moment  entertain  the  idea  that  any  intelligent 
person  will  long  oppose  it.  Pride  in  the  heroism  displayed  by 
the  soldiers  of  Iowa  on  so  many  bloody  fields,  will  yet  man- 
ifest itself  in  the  completion  and  perpetuation  of  their 
records. 

FORTY  YEARS  AGO. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Ingham,  of  Algona,  Iowa,  presents  in  our 
leading  article  his  recollections  of  the  Northern  Border 
Brigade,  in  which  he  commanded  a company,  recruited  and 
mustered  into  the  service  of  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
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protecting  the  northweetern  frontier  of  Iowa  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Indians.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  our  State^ 
only  forty  years  ago,  was  compelled  to  raise  a military  force, 
and  place  it  within  formidable  stockades,  to  protect  the  lives 
of  its  citizens!  All  of  the  events  of  which  he  gives  the 
reader  so  clear  an  account  transpired  scarcely  longer  since 
than  the  life-time  of  a generation — certainly  within  the 
recollection  of  thousands  of  persons  now  living.  It  is  a 
marvellous  transition  from  wide  untenanted  prairies  to  cul- 
tivated farms  and  smiling  towns  and  villages,  with  peace 
and  safety  throughout  our  borders.  This  article  is  valuable 
not  only  as  being  the  faithful  report  of  an  eye-witness,  but 
as  embodying  all  the  important  official  reports  concerning 
the  Northern  Border  Brigade.  Up  to  this  time  information 
relative  to  this  military  occupation  of  northwestern  Iowa 
has  not  been  accessible,  but  the  present  publication  will  re- 
sult in  placing  it  in  our  public  libraries.  Our  illustrations 
include  a fine  steel  portrait  of  Capt.  Ingham,  with  half-tones 
of  several  of  the  officers  and  cuts  of  three  important 
stockades. 


NATIONAL  HATREDS. 

One  who  has  lived  over  seventy  years  lately  mentioned 
that  he  had  known  the  existence  and  the  passing  away  of 
many  hatreds  which  at  times  filled  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Away  back  in  the  thirties,  and  long  before,  most  Yankees 
abhorred  the  name  or  sight  of  an  Englishman.  At  that  time 
there  were  still  a dozen  or  more  white-haired  Revolutionary 
soldiers  within  his  own  county,  and  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812. 
were  in  some  regions  almost  as  plenty  as  those  of  the  civil 
war  around  us  now.  Our  hatred  of  those  “Britishers  ’ was 
simply  intense.  We  impugned  their  courage,  having  no 
doubt  whatever  that  one  American  was  a match  for  half  a 
dozen  of  them.  We  indulged  even  a bitterer  hatred  of  the 
“Tories” — now  euphoniously  called  “Loyalists  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Kevolution” — comparing  them  to  Judas  Iscariot  and 
other  unsavory  characters.  In  our  common  life  no  meaner 
thing  could  be  said  of  a man  than  that  he  was  a “Tory.”  But  in 
the  later  forties  we  went  to  war  with  Mexico,  and  “all  of  a 
sudden”  we  stopped  abusing  John  Bull  and  poured  out  our 
objurgations  upon  “the  greasers.”  We  captured  Santa  Anna’s 
wooden  leg  and  made  much  of  it.  Perambulating  circuses 
presented  caricatures  of  a battle  with  the  Mexicans,  in 
which  we  invariably  put  “the  greasers”  to  flight,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  applauding  audiences.  We  whipped  the  Mex- 
icans in  every  battle.  At  last  we  “hoisted  the  stars  and 
stripes  over  the  halls  of  the  Montezumas,”  and  dictated 
peace  on  our  own  terms,  getting  a lot  of  territory  for  the 
purpose  of  making  more  slave  states.  We  indulged  in  all 
kinds  of  left-handed  compliments  at  the  expense  of  the  poor 
Mexicans  and  kept  it  up  for  more  than  a decade.  We  had 
whipped  them  in  a succession  of  hard  fought  battles  and  re- 
duced them  to  a pitiable  condition — and  why  shouldn’t  we 
brag  about  it?  Things  progressed  in  this  way  till  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war,  and — we  apparently  quit  hating  the 
Mexicans — but  how  we  did  hate  the  rebels!  Nothing  we 
could  say  was  half  severe  enough.  This  feeling  intensified  as 
the  four  years’  war  went  on  to  its  close.  And  we  continued 
to  hate  them  during  a long  reign  of  peace.  “The  bloody 
shirt”  seemed  to  wave  everywhere — even  in  Iowa!  Men  ran 
for  office,  borne  on  to  their  triumphs  over  a tide  of  calumny. 
We  had  candidates  on  the  stump  for  governors  and  members 
of  congress  whose  only  “claim”  for  election  seemed  to  rest 
upon  the  intensity  with  which  they  hated  the  rebels.  Mem- 
bers of  congress  would  abuse  the  rebel  brigadiers  without 
stint.  Of  course,  the  rebel  brigadier  would  hurl  back  the 
epithets,  though  the  twain  might  possibly  go  out  arm  in  arm 
together  for  liquid  refreshments,  to  laugh  over  the  rencoun- 
ter at  leisure.  Northern  members  of  congress  in  recon- 
struction days  would  vote  for  the  admission  of  rebel  states,^ 
and  then  go  upon  the  stump  at  home  to  thresh  over  the  old. 
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straw  of  the  rebellion — and  so  get  back  to  Washington. 
This  would  hardly  seem  to  be  logical,  but  it  is  the  simple 
truth.  “We  must  make  treason  odious”,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth.  But  when  President  McKinley  so  happily  put  his 
stamp  of  disapprobation  upon  all  this  sort  of  thing  it  ceased. 
His  retention  of  Gen.  Fitzhugh  Lee  at  Havana,  his  prompt 
appointment  of  rebel  brigadiers  in  the  U.  S.  volunteer  ser- 
vice, and  his  acceptance  of  volunteers  from  all  over  the  south, 
made  this  hatred  of  Dixie  as  much  out  of  date  as  events  that 
happened  before  the  flood.  When  these  events  were  initiated 
■“the  bloody  shirt”  was  furled  never  to  wave  again.  “Young 
America”  has  no  use  for  that  threadbare  garment.  Our 
heartiest  plaudits  were  freely  bestowed  upon  Generals  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee  and  Joseph  Wheeler,  and  our  soldiers  were  glad  to 
be  led  by  them  into  battle.  Peace — genuine  peace — had  come 
to  the  whole  country  so  far  as  its  two  lately  opposing  sections 
were  concerned.  Some  day  we  shall  doubtless  contemplate 
the  Filipinos  under  far  different  circumstances  from  those  of 
the  present  time.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  and  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  we  may  yet  come  to  think  of  them  in  a gen- 
eral way  as  well  as  we  do  of  Englishmen,  Tories,  Mexicans, 
or  rebels  in  our  own  country,  for  the  whirligig  of  time 
brings  to  pass  many  strange  things. 


SOME  OF  OUK  FLAGS. 

The  Historical  Department  is  in  possession  of  three 
American  flags  the  associations  clustering  around  which 
make  them  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  and  valuable. 
In  the  order  in  which  they  were  received  their  history  is  as 
follows; 

The  first  is  one  that  was  known  in  the  old  Fourth  Iowa 
Infantry,  in  the  civil  war,  as  “Gen.  Williamson’s  Flag.”  It 
was  made  by  the  women  of  Des  Moines,  and  presented  to 
Adjutant  J.  A.  Williamson  as  he  was  leaving  home  to  join 
the  regiment  with  which  he  was  so  long  and  so  honorably 
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identified.  He  carried  it  with  him  through  the  war  and 
kept  it  in  his  home  until  last  year  when  he  sent  it  with  other 
belongings  to  the  Historical  Department  in  the  custody  of 
which  he  wished  it  to  remain. 

The  next  is  one  of  four  flags  used  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Lafayette  Monument  in  Paris,  July  4,  1900.  It  was  pre- 
sented by  Hon.  J.  S.  Crawford,  a former  representative  in 
the  State  legislature  from  Cass  county,  who  was  present  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  monument.  He  presented  it  to  the 
Historical  Department  some  months  ago. 

The  most  noted  of  the  three  flags  is  doubtless  that  which 
waved  over  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
Memorial  Services  in  honor  of  President  McKinley  Feb.  27, 
1902.  After  the  two  hours  in  which  it  was  unfurled,  it  was 
hauled  down  and  sent  by  Speaker  David  B.  Henderson  to 
the  Historical  Department,  as  a gift  to  the  people  of  Iowa. 
It  is  a most  beautiful  flag,  twelve  feet  long  by  eight  in 
width.  It  was  used  to  drape  the  portrait  of  the  late  Hon- 
orable Francis  Springer  upon  the  occasion  of  its  public 
reception  in  the  Historical  Art  Gallery,  and  was  also  unfurled 
during  the  late  Grand  Army  Encampment  and  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Sovereign  Grand  Lodge,  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  of  the  World.  These  flags  will  only  be 
used  at  rare  intervals,  and  upon  occasions  of  historic  interest. 


CONCERNING  GOVERNOR  CHAMBERS. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  remember  a biograph- 
ical sketch  of  John  Chambers,  our  second  territorial  govern- 
or, which  was  written  by  Hon.  William  Penn  Clarke,  report- 
er of  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa  from  1855  to  1860.  This 
sketch  appeared  in  The  Annals,  Vol.  I,  No.  6,  (July,  1894,) 
pp.  425-446.  Some  time  after  the  article  appeared  we  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  from  John  Chambers,  a grandson 
of  the  governor.  The  letter,  which  fully  explains  itself,  was 
mislaid  at  the  time  it  was  received,  and  only  came  to  light  a 
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short  time  ago.  Its  publication  at  this  time,  however,  will 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  writer  in  the  correction  of  the  his- 
torical error: 


402  W.  Oemsby  Aye.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  November  27,  1894. 

My  Deab  Sib: — After  an  absence  from  the  city  for  several  months,  I 
returned  some  time  ago,  finding  waiting  for  me  a copy  of  the  July  issue  of 
The  Annals  of  Iowa,  containing  the  sketch  of  the  life  of  my  grandfather, 
John  Chambers.  For  this  I am  greatly  obliged  to  you.  I would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  one  error  in  the  sketch  by  Mr.  Clarke,  viz:  that  of 
imputing  to  my  grandfather  the  authorship  of  the  letter  given  on  page 
443,  dated  at  Hudson  City.  This  letter  could  never  have  been  written  by 
him,  for  several  reasons.  It  refers  to  his  wife  as  being  still  alive,  when  in 
fact  his  second  and  last  wife  died  in  Kentucky  in  1832.  Again,  it  speaks 
of  a son  “Lewis,”  and  of  “May”  (probably  a daughter),  neither  of  which 
names  has  been  used  in  our  family  as  long  ago  as  we  have  any  record. 
From  the  tone  of  this  letter,  I should  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  another  John  Chambers,  probably  of  no  kin,  who  must  have  been  a 
physician,  or  possibly  a minister  of  the  gospel,  attending  to  his  parochial 

duties Could  you  inform  me  where  the  original  of  the  picture 

following  page  432  was  obtained?  I am  very  anxious  to  know  this,  as 
none  of  the  family  here  has  any  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  it  before. 


Yours  very  truly. 


John  Chambebs. 


It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Clarke  was  in  error  in  attributing 
the  authorship  of  that  letter — the  original  of  which  cannot 
now  be  found — to  Grovernor  Chambers.  While  the  letter  of 
itself  possesses  no  significance,  it  is  proper  that  the  matter  be 
set  right.  As  to  the  portrait  (facing  page  432)  it  occurred 
in  a list  of  steel  plates  owned  by  a New  York  dealer,  from 
whom  we  obtained  1,000  impressions  to  illustrate  Mr.  Clarke’s 
article.  Our  attention  had  been  called  to  this  portrait  by  the 
late  Hon.  Theodore  S.  Parvin,  who  believed  it  to  be  authen- 
tic. There  is  however,  quite  a dissimilarity  between  the 
engraved  signatures  under  each  portrait  and  between  the 
portraits  themselves.  The  portrait  of  Governor  Chambers, 
in  his  old  age  (facing  page  441),  was  engraved  from  the 
original  oil  painting  by  George  H.  Yewell,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  works  of  art  in  the  ownership  of  the  State. 
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IN  THE  RIGHT  DIRECTION. 

Last  winter  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  in  this 
State  to  establish  a Hall  of  Archives,  with  the  same  ends  in 
view  as  those  which  have  prompted  a like  step  in  Alabama. 
Connected  also  with  this  movement  is  the  establishment  of 
a bi-monthly  journal  to  be  known  as  “The  Gulf  States  His- 
torical Magazine,”  to  be  devoted  to  history,  literature  and 
criticism,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Gulf  States  and 
adjacent  territory.  In  speaking  of  these  efforts  for  the  per- 
petuation of  records,  the  “Tennessee  Historical  Society 
Quarterly”  says: 

The  State  of  Alabama  has  taken  an  advance  step  in  the  establishment 
of  a Department  of  Archives  and  History,  and  making  a liberal  appro- 
priation for  the  maintenance  of  the  same.  The  objects  of  the  department 
are  the  care  and  custody  of  the  State  archives,  collection  of  material  bear- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  State,  publication  of  official  records  and  other 
historical  materials,  and  the  encouragement  of  research  and  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  with  reference  to  the  history  and  resources  of  the  State. 

The  department  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Thomas  M.  Owens, 
who  has  been  elected  director  by  the  board  of  trustees.  The  director  is  an 
enthusiastic  antiquarian,  an  able  historian,  and  an  energetic  and  persist- 
ent worker.  Circular  No.  1 of  the  Department  shows  that  the  director 
has  laid  out  his  work  in  a most  intelligent,  orderly  and  comprehensive 
manner,  and  the  State  of  Alabama  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  organi- 
zation of  this  timely  movement,  especially  by  Tennessee,  in  which  there 
is  not  a complete  file  of  the  publications  of  any  department  of  the  State. 

That  last  remark  will  equally  apply  to  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Should  it  not  be  corrected  at  the  earliest  possible  date  ? 


Millard  Fillmore,  who  retired  from  the  Presidency  in 
1853,  visited  our  State  in  June,  1855.  He  came  to  Rock 
Island  at  the  opening  of  the  C.  R.  I.  & P.  R.  R.  to  that 
point,  and  thence  by  steamboat  to  Dubuque,  where  he  had 
an  informal  but  enthusiastic  reception.  State  Senator  P. 
W.  Crawford,  who  was  present,  gives  an  account  of  the 
affair  in  The  Telegraph-Herald  of  Sept.  17,  1902. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  American  Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  West;  a History  of  the  Pioneer  Trading^ 
Posts  and  Early  Fur  Companies  of  the  Missouri  Valley  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  of  the  Overland  Commerce  with  Santa  Fe.  Map  arvd 
Illustrations.  By  Henry  Martin  Chittenden,  Captain  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, U.  S.  A.,  Author  of^^The  Yellowstone,"  3 vols.pp.  1029,  New  York- 
Francis  P.  Harper,  1902. 

President  Jefferson  and  the  promoters  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  in 
1803  had  originally  no  object  in  view  but  the  acquisition  of  New  Orleans 
as  a port  for  American  commerce  and  trade,  the  restrictions  upon  which 
by  Spain  had  been  excessively  burdensome.  The  part  of  the  Purchase 
which  lies  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  was  then  but  little  known,  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  settlements  at  St.  Genevieve  and  St.  Louis, 
and  was  deemed  of  little  value.  It  was  in  possession  of  savage  and  war- 
like tribes. 

The  author  says  that  “for  forty  years  after  the  Purchase  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  at  a loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  their  new 
possession,  and  that  the  single  attraction  it  offered  in  a commercial  way 
was  its  wealth  of  furs,  the  gathering  of  which  became,  and  for  a long  time 
remained,  the  only  business  of  importance  in  this  entire  region.”  This 
is  an  extreme  statement  in  view  of  the  facts  that  within  the  forty  years 
named  the  State  of  Louisiana,  more  than  half  of  which  is  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  were  admitted  into 
the  Union,  and  the  Territory  of  Iowa  organized;  they  having  within  that 
time  gained  an  American  population  of  nearly  a million  souls,  who  were 
employed  in  opening  the  wilderness  and  in  the  production  of  cotton,  corn,, 
tobacco,  hemp,  and  other  commodities  of  commerce.  The  extension  of 
slavery  into  the  States  named  was  also  a “business  of  importance  in  a 
commercial  way,”  as  it  proved  of  fearful  consequence  to  the  Nation  in 
a later  day. 

By  the  “Fur  Trade  in  the  Far  West,”  however,  the  author  means  that 
west  of  the  Missouri  river.  Of  this  he  gives  a very  full  and  interesting 
account.  The  work  covers  a wide  field  and  is  the  fruit  of  large  research. 
It  is  written  in  a clear  and  animated  style,  in  the  historical  spirit  of  fair- 
ness and  justice  to  all  parties,  and  contains  many  fine  descriptions  of 
scenes,  persons,  and  events.  The  author  was  the  engineer  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Floyd  monument  at  Sioux  City,  a notice  of  which  is  on  pp. 
148,  177  of  this  volume  of  The  Annals.  His  history  may  not  survive  as 
long  as  that  noble  monument,  but  it  wiU  tell  many  generations,  who  shall 
dwell  in  the  vast  area  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Pacific  ocean, 
of  the  traders  and  trappers  who  blazed  the  way  for  its  civilization. 

The  exploration  of  the  “Far  West”  by  fur  traders  receives  historical 
consideration  in  these  volumes  for  the  first  time.  Many  narratives  have 
been  published  about  it,  but  they  were  mostly  written  to  make  good  sto- 
ries, and  abound  in  exaggerations.  Irving’s  “Astoria”  and  “Captain Bonne- 
ville,” and  Greggs’  “Commerce  of  the  Prairies,”  are  the  most  valuable 
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■books  on  the  subject  hitherto.  'While  recognizing  much  of  value  in  Hu- 
bert Howe  Bancroft’s  volumes,  Captain  Chittenden  regards  his  account  of 
Astoria  and  his  abuse  of  Washington  Irving  as  “a  disgrace  to  American 
history.”  The  error  of  the  United  States  in  not  supporting  the  commer- 
cial enterprise  of  its  citizens  in  Oregon  is  deplored.  An  enlightened  and 
vigorous  policy  by  our  government  would  have  saved  the  whole  northwest 
coast  to  the  United  States.  The  abandonment  of  the  original  plan  of  our 
government  to  keep  the  Indian  trade  in  the  hands  of  its  own  agents  is  also- 
deplored,  as  having  opened  the  trade  to  adventurers  who  exploited  the. 
Indians.  It  proved  a fatal  error.  Had  the  original  system  been  main- 
tained, it  would  have  led  the  Indians  to  a better  destiny;  it  would  have 
averted  the  long  and  bloody  wars  and  the  corruption  and  bad  faith  which 
have  made  a hundred  years  of  our  Indian  affairs  a “Century  of  Dishonor.” 
The  fur  business  was  mostly  conducted  where  the  law  did  not  reach. 
Throughout  its  whole  career,  says  the  author,  “the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany was  an  object  of  popular  execration,  as  all  grasping  monopolies 
are.  Small  traders  had  no  show;  desperate  measures  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  as  the  Standard  Oil  Company  today 
crushes  any  rival  enterprise  that  dares  to  show  its  head  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.”  Congress  prohibited,  July  9,  1832,  the  introduction  of 
liquors  into  the  Indian  country.  But  the  traders  evaded  the  law  by  all 
sorts  of  devices.  They  built  a distillery  in  the  Indian  country.  Forbid- 
den to  sell,  they  gave  liquor  to  the  Indians. 

While  these  volumes  are  devoted  to  the  American  fur  trade,  they  notice 
the  British  trade  as  carried  on  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the- 
Northwest  Company  of  Montreal,  and  the  rivalry  and  interference  of  those 
companies  with  the  American  companies.  They  show  the  action  of  Brit- 
ish traders  in  exciting  Indian  hostilities  against  the  United  States  in  the 
war  of  1812,  as  previously  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Only  scanty  reference  is  made  to  the  fur  trade  as  carried  on  from  St, 
Louis  in  the  days  of  Spanish  rule.  Laclede  and  Auguste  Chouteau,  the 
founders  of  St.  Louis,  were  in  that  trade.  Captain  Chittenden  describes 
in  a charming  way  the  rise  of  St.  Louis  as  an  offspring  of  the  fur  trade, 
and  the  growth  of  the  city  for  three-fourths  of  a century  as  mainly  depen- 
dent upon  it.  The  Annals,  iii,  649,  650,  has  a copy  of  Julien  Dubuque’s 
account  with  A.  Chouteau,  Nov.  12,  1804,  in  which  Dubuque  is  to  pay  six 
hundred  dollars  “in  deer  skins.”  Manuel  Lisa  was  an  interesting  charac- 
ter from  that  period.  He  was  a Spaniard,  born  in  New  Orleans,  Sept.  8,. 
1772;  he  was  associated  with  William  Morrison  and  Pierre  Menard,  of 
Kaskaskia,  111.,  in  the  “Missouri  Fur  Company.”  From  1807  to  his  death 
in  1820  he  conducted  annual  expeditions  up  the  Missouri  river,  and 
spent  seven  or  eight  winters  in  the  wilderness.  When  British  traders  were 
exciting  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Missouri  against  the  United  States,  he 
withdrew  his  establishments,  and  concentrated  them  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Platte,  where  he  built  Fort  Lisa,  which  became  at  that  time  the  most 
important  post  on  the  Missouri  river.  Those  Indians  who  were  under  his 
influence,  he  said  to  Governor  William  Clark,  of  Missouri  Territory,  “did  not 
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arm  against  the  Republic,  but  against  Great  Britain,  and  struck  thelowas, 
the  allies  of  that  power.”  At  the  time  peace  was  proclaimed,  forty  chiefs 
ihad  arranged  with  him  to  carry  an  expedition  of  several  thousand  warriors 
against  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  who  were  at  war  with  the 
United  States,  and  silence  them  at  once.  Upon  resigning  his  commission 
‘as  sub-Indian  agent,  he  wrote  to  Governor  Clark:  “In  ceasing  to  be  in 
the  employment  of  the  United  States,  I shall  not  be  less  devoted  to  its  in- 
terests. I have  suffered  enough  in  person  and  property  under  a different 
government,  to  know  how  to  appreciate  the  one  under  which  I now  live.” 

The  fur  trade  in  Iowa  is  not  in  the  compass  of  these  volumes.  In  the 
appendix,  however,  is  a letter  from  Thomas  Forsyth  to  Lewis  Cass,  Secre- 
tary of  War,  written  the  year  before  the  Black  Hawk  war,  showing  how  it 
was  then  carried  on.  The  facts  are  of  interest  in  Iowa  history.  We  make 
an  extract:  , 

St.  Louis,  October  24,  1831. 

The  fur  trade  of  the  countries  on  the  Mississippi  as  high  up  as  above 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  on  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Sioux  establish- 
ment some  distance  above  Council  Bluffs,  continues  to  be  monopolized 
by  the  American  Fur  Company,  who  have  divided  the  country  into  depart- 
ments, as  follows: 

Russell  Farnham  (“a  Green  Mountain  boy,  a typical  frontiersman  of  the 
better  class,”  died  of  cholera  at  St.  Louis,  Oct.  30,  1832)  and  George  Dav- 
enport (Annals  iii,  392)  have  all  of  the  country  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  In- 
dians up  to  Dubuque’s  mines,  not  including  the  Fox  Indians  at  that  place; 
also  the  Winnebago  and  other  Indians  on  the  lower  parts  of  Rock  river, 
and  the  Iowa  Indians,  who  live  near  the  Black  Snake  HiUs  (where  St.  Jos- 
eph, Mo.,  now  is). 

Joseph  Rolette  (“a  leading  merchant  and  trader  at  Prairie  du  Chien,” 
died  1842)  has  all  of  the  Indians  from  Dubuque’s  mines  to  above  St.  An- 
thony’s Falls,  and  up  St.  Peter’s  river  to  its  source,  and  the  Indians  on  the 
Wisconsin  and  upper  parts  of  Rock  river. 

John  P.  Cabanne’s  division  has  the  Indians  on  the  Missouri  as  high  up 
as  a point  above  the  Council  Bluffs,  including  the  Pawnees  of  the  interior. 

McKenzie,  Laidlow  and  Lamont  have  the  Sioux  of  the  Missouri. 

The  American  Fur  Company  send  their  goods  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis,  which  are  sent  up  the  Missouri  river  to  the  different  posts  in  a 
small  steamboat.  At  those  places  the  furs  are  received  on  board,  and 
brought  down  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  are  counted,  repacked,  and  shipped 
to  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  where  they  are  unpacked,  made  up  into 
bales,  and  sent  to  Europe,  except  some  of  the  finest,  particularly  otter 
skins,  which  are  sent  to  China.  Cabanne  and  McKenzie  take  up  their 
goods  in  the  American  Fur  Company’s  steamboats.  Rolette  procures  his 
goods  at  Mackinaw,  takes  them  via  Green  Bay  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  where 
they  are  assorted  and  forwarded  to  the  different  posts.  Farnham  and 
Davenport  take  their  goods  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Indian  villages  in  keel- 
boats. 

The  traders  take  to  the  Indian  country  blankets,  calicos,  cottons,  rifles, 
guns,  powder,  flints,  lead,  knives,  looking  glasses,  vermilion,  kettles,  beaver 
and  muskrat  traps,  bridles,  spurs,  needles,  thread,  wampum,  horses,  toma- 
hawks, half-axes,  etc.,  etc.  They  give  credit  to  the  Indians  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  last  sixty  or  eighty  years,  charging  very  high  prices. 
The  following  are  the  prices  charged  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  whose 
present  population  exceeds  six  thousand.  They  are  compelled  to  take 
goods  at  these  high  prices,  for  they  cannot  do  without  them,  but  would 
starve: 
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Blanket 

cost . . , 

Rifle 

cost 

13.00 

Powder,  one  pound. . . 

...  4.00, 

cost 

.20 

Expenses .... 

. . . . . 4.18 

$44.00 

$20.90 

Thus  if  the  Indian  pays  his  debt,  the  trader  is  a gainer  of  more  than 
100  per  cent.  He  takes  for  a dollar  a large  buckskin  (six  pounds),  or  two 
doeskins,  four  muskrats,  and  four  or  five  raccoons;  or  allows  three  dol- 
lars for  an  otterskin,  or  two  dollars  a pound  for  beaver,  and  counts  it  a 
tolerable  business  if  he  receives  one-half  of  the  amount  he  gave  credit  for. 
The  American  Pur  Company  ought  to  be  satisfied.  There  is  a man  now 
in  this  city  (General  William  H.  Ashley,  founder  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Pur  Company),  who  receives  annually  a sum  from  that  company  on  con- 
dition that  he  will  not  enter  the  Indian  country.  They  have  monopolized 
the  whole  trade  on  the  frontiers,  together  with  the  Indian  annuities,  and 
everything  an  Indian  has  to  sell,  and  claim  a large  amount  for  debts  due 
them  for  non-payment  of  credits  given  to  the  Indians  at  different  periods. 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  Indians  for  forty  years  I never  found  that 
coercive  measures  had  any  good  effect  with  them,  bat  that  conciliatory 
measures  always  tended  to  produce  every  purpose  required. 

Thomas  Pobsyth,  Indian  Agent. 

Among  the  many  graphic  and  vivid  descriptions  in  these  volumes  we 
may  refer  to  those  on  the  Oregon  Trail,  pp.  460-3;  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
pp.  725-31;  the  Mountain  Valleys,  pp.  743-50;  the  Great  American  Desert, 
pp.  754-5;  Prairie  Storms  and  Fires,  pp.  755-6;  the  Missouri  river,  pp. 
762-774;  the  Buffalo  and  the  Beaver,  pp.  809-822;  the  Sioux  Nations,  pp. 
863-7. 

Of  the  Iowa  Indians  Captain  Chittenden  says  that  they  “sprang  with 
the  Otoes  and  the  Missourie  from  a common  stock  which  was  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Siouan  family.  What  their  course  of  migration  was  is  un- 
known, but  they  had  crossed  the  Mississippi  before  they  fell  under  the 
observation  of  white  men.  The  pristine  home  of  these  Indians  was  what 
is  now  the  State  which  bears  their  name.  They  were  found  within  the 
historic  period  in  almost  every  part  of  that  region.  Once  a powerful 
tribe,  they  had  been  ruined  by  the  smallpox  and  the  Sioux,  and  were  a 
small  tribe  of  only  800  people  when  the  American  traders  opened  relations 
with  them.  They  traded  principally  at  Robidonx  post  at  Black  Snake 
Hills,  where  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  now  stands,  and  also  to  some  extent  at  the 
Council  Bluffs,”  p.  874. 

The  “Fort  Croghan,”  which  the  author  places  “in  Omaha,”  p.  960,  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  in  the  eastern  part  of  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Council  Bluffs.  It  was  built  in  1839.  Annals  of  Iowa,  first 
series,  ix.  526,  third  series,  v.  383.  William  Saltbb. 


History  of  the  Constitutions  of  Iowa.  By  Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Iowa.  Published  by 
the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa,  Des  Moines:  1902, 

The  publication  of  a history  is  an  event.  Anybody  with  access  to  an- 
nals and  history,  with  a knack  of  writing  and  with  bread  to  eat  while  he 
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writes,  can  grind  ont  a historical  novel.  The  novel  of  the  period  has  its 
day  and  ceases  to  be;  but  a history,  valuable  from  the  first,  becomes  more 
and  more  so  as  the  years  pass.  To  the  Historical  Department  of  Iowa, 
(through  its  honored  Curator,  Mr.  Aldrich,)  and  to  Prof.  Benjamin  F. 
Shambaugh,  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  the  public  is  indebted  for  a 
veritable  and  valuable  contribution  to  history,  a work  of  352  pages  writ- 
ten by  Professor  Shambaugh  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Aldrich — and  published 
by  the  department  over  which  he  presides.  The  book  is  entitled  a “His- 
tory of  the  Constitutions  of  Iowa.”  It  might  well  be  termed  a political 
history  of  our  State,  for  such  it  is  in  fact.  It  is  not  a mass  of  dry  detail, 
nor  is  it  a labored  compilation  of  State  documents.  It  is,  rather,  a com- 
prehensive review  of  the  processes  of  evolution  by  which  a great  and 
influential  commonwealth  has  developed  from  an  aggregation  of  squatters, 
the  several  stages  of  evolution  thoroughly  marked  by  the  several  consti- 
tutions which  have  been  framed  for  its  guidance,  these  constitutions  ad- 
mirably defining  and  re-defining  the  powers  and  duties,  the  rights  and 
limitations  of  a free  people. 

Reading  these  pages,  one  must  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  marvel- 
ously rapid  and  healthy  growth  of  “the  only  free  child  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,”  as  Senator  Grimes  once  happily  styled  the  commonwealth 
of  Iowa:  first,  an  unknown  portion  of  that  great  empire,  the  Louisiana 
Purchase, the  haunt  of  the  bold  explorer  and  the  intrepid  fur-trader;  then 
the  “beautiful  land”  chosen  by  pioneer  home-builders  and  tillers  of  the 
soil;  later,  an  unbounded  portion  of  the  territory  of  Michigan;  in  1836 
part  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin;  two  years  later,  the  territory  of  Iowa, 
and  in  184:6  the  State  of  Iowa, — though  with  a population  of  not  more 
than  a hundred  thousand;  whereas,  now,  in  this  year  of  grace  1902,  her 
population  is  nearly  two  million  and  a quarter! 

But  mere  increase  in  population  can  never  be  the  measure  of  a com- 
monwealth’s progress.  This  history  is  especially  valuable  in  its  story  of 
the  sociological  development  of  the  commonwealth.  That  story  is  written 
into  the  several  constitutions  of  Iowa,  territory  and  State,  and  it  is  to 
those  documents  our  historian  has  gone  for  material  and  inspiration  for 
his  work.  That  Professor  Shambaugh  has  handled  his  material  thoroughly 
and  scientifically  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  familiar  with  his  earlier 
contributions  to  the  yet  unwritten  exhaustive  history  of  the  State.  He 
has  brought  to  his  task  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  a student’s 
fine  enthusiasm,  a scholar’s  firm  grasp,  and,  withal,  a trained  imagination 
which  has  enabled  him  to  look  in  upon  an  association  of  squatters,  a ter- 
ritorial legislature,  or  a pioneer  constitutional  convention,  as  Parkman 
looked  in  upon  the  struggles  of  the  French,  the  English  and  the  Indians, 
or  as  Motley  viewed  the  intrigues  and  infamies  of  the  Spaniards  and  the 
trials  and  martyrdoms  of  the  Hollanders,  making  clear  the  heretofore  ob- 
scure chapters  of  our  State’s  history,  and  establishing  for  the  reader  a 
historically  true  relativity  as  to  the  principal  acts  and  events  contributory 
to  the  evolution  of  this  region  from  a trackless  wilderness  to  an  aggrega- 
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tion  of  rich  and  populous  communities  bound  together  by  community  of 
interest  and  ever  increasingly  close  association. 

The  work  is  perhaps  strongest  in  its  explanation  and  elucidation  of 
that  seeming  inconsistency,  “the  Squatter  Constitutions,”  and  in  the  jus- 
tice tardily  given  the  pioneers  who,  away  back  in  the  thirties  long  in 
-advance  of  State  or  even  territorial  organization,  associated  themselves 
for  the  common  defense  and  for  the  better  preservation  of  peace  and  a 
aurer  guaranty  of  mutual  rights.  The  by-laws  and  resolutions  these  squat- 
ters formulated  from  their  experience  are  nowhere  surpassed  as  concrete 
statements  of  absolute  equity  as  between  man  and  man,  and  as  between 
the  individual  and  the  mass.  These  resolutions  and  by-laws,  well  termed 
^‘the  Squatter  Constitutions,”  are  wisely  given  prominence  in  the  work 
•under  review.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Shambaugh  remarks,  these  squatters  “were 
beyond  the  pale  of  constitutional  government.  No  statute  of  Congress 
protected  them  in  their  rights  to  the  claims  they  had  staked  out  and  the 
improvements  they  had  made.  In  law  they  were  trespassers;  in  fact  they 
were  honest  farmers.”  Over  a hundred  of  these  extra-legal  organizations 
existed;  but  complete  manuscript  records  of  only  two  of  them  have  come 
to  light.  These,  thanks  to  the  Iowa  State  Historical  Society,  and  to  Cu- 
rator Aldrich  of  the  Iowa  Historical  Department,  have  recently  been  saved 
from  oblivion  and  the  first  named  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

An  interesting  sample  of  the  fraternal  spirit  of  these  associations  and 
of  the  contempt  with  which  the  squatters  regarded  the  land  speculators 
•of  their  time  is  given  in  the  “constitution”  of  the  Johnson  County  Asso- 
ciation, perhaps  the  most  elaborate  of  these  historic  documents.  For  ex- 
ample, this  body  resolved  to  “discountenance  any  attempts  on  the  part  of 
any  and  every  person  to  intrude  in  any  way  upon  the  rightful  claims  of 
another,”  the  presumption  in  such  case  being  that  “a  person  thus  attempt- 
ing to  take  away  a portion  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  enterprising  and 
industrious  settler  is  dishonest  and  no  gentleman”! 

They  had  their  own  way  of  making  it  hot  for  the  speculator  when  he 
appeared  in  person  or  by  representative  at  land  sales.  They  resolved: 
“that  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  our  rights  against  the  speculator  we 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  stand  by  each  other  and  to  remain  on  the 
ground  until  all  sales  are  over  if  it  becomes  necessary  in  order  that  each 
and  every  settler  may  be  secured  in  his  claim  or  claims  to  which  he  is 
justly  entitled  by  the  Laws  of  this  Association.” 

The  territorial  epoch  of  Iowa’s  history  from  1836  to  1846,  without 
doubt  the  most  important  epoch  in  that  history  as  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  student  of  organic  law,  forms  the  larger  and  most  valuable 
part  of  this  work.  The  Organic  Acts  of  1836  and  1838,  the  first  constitu- 
tion of  the  territory,  though  no  expression  of  the  people  of  the  territory, 
was,  as  our  author  says,  a great  legacy  from  our  national  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Ordinance  of  1787.  The  first  important  campaign  of  education 
"through  which  the  territory  passed  was  over  the  question  of  a convention 
to  formulate  a constitution  for  the  proposed  State  of  Iowa.  This  was  in 
1840.  The  proposition  met  an  overwhelming  defeat  at  the  polls,  the  con- 
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servative  masses  not  yet  willing  to  shonlder  the  financial  burdens  then 
borne  by  the  nation.  In  ’41  the  Whig  Governor,  Chambers,  succeeding 
Lucas,  a Democrat,  thought  he  would  like  to  try  it  again  and  so  in  ’42  an- 
other vote  was  taken,  but  not  till  after  exhaustive  debate  in  the  press  and 
on  the  stump.  The  work  under  review  admirably  epitomizes  the  pros 
and  cons  of  this  great  campaign  of  education.  It  ended,  as  the  first  cam- 
paign ended,  in  the  defeat  of  the  measure.  Still  not  satisfied,  and  relying 
on  recent  large  additions  to  the  population  of  the  territory.  Governor 
Chambers  urged  a resubmission  of  the  question  of  a constitutional  con- 
vention. In  ’44  the  people  again  voted,  but  with  a different  result.  This 
time,  although  there  was  little  of  the  excitement  of  previous  campaigns, 
there  was  a large  majority  for  a convention. 

The  constitutional  convention  of  1844,  with  the  campaigns  which  fol- 
lowed, was  an  epoch-maker  well  worth  the  extended  space  here  given  it.. 

The  debates  in  the  convention  and  the  discussions  on  the  stump,  with 
the  long  contest  over  the  western  boundary  of  the  proposed  State, — whether 
it  should  be  the  artificial  line  proposed  by  Nicollet,  or  the  natural 
boundary  made  by  the  Missouri  river, — the  defeat  of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tion two  years  in  succession,  because  of  the  injection  of  the  boundary 
question  into  the  issue,  the  transfer  of  the  question  to  Congress,  the  final 
adoption  of  the  constitution  and  admission  of  the  State  with  its  Missouri 
river  boundary,  all  together  constitute  a valuable  addition  to  the  history 
of  our  State,  now  for  the  first  time  written  as  a whole. 

The  convention  of  1857  and  the  constitution  it  submitted  are  described 
in  the  last  two  chapters  of  the  book, — more  briefly  than  the  importance 
of  the  subject  would  seem  to  warrant;  but,  as  the  author  says  in  his  pre- 
face, an  adequate  discussion  of  the  subject  would  have  greatly  transcended 
the  limits  prescribed  for  his  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  either  in  book 
form  or  in  the  form  of  collections  published  by  the  State  Historical  So- 
ciety, Professor  Shambaugh  will  at  an  early  date  present  such  an  outline 
of  the  1857  convention  debates,  and  of  the  popular  discussion  following, 
as  he  has  already  given  us  in  his  “Fragments  of  the  Debates  of  the  Iowa 
Constitutional  Conventions  of  1844  and  1846.” 

Johnson  Bbigham. 

State  Library,  Des  Moines. 


The  History  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  by  James  K.  Hosmer,  LL.  D.  Ap- 
pletons,  pp.  230. 

This  volume  is  written  from  a French  or  rather  Napoleonic  point  of 
view.  The  title  is  a misnomer;  for  the  volume  records  the  cession,  not 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana.  “It  came  to  us,”  says  Dr.  Hosmer,  “through 
French  statesmanship  with  little  agency  of  our  own.”  The  author  over- 
rates the  former,  and  depreciates  the  latter.  The  volume  contains  its  own. 
refutation  in  Livingston’s  “Memoir”  to  Talleyrand,  Feb.,  1803,  which  is 
given  in  an  appendix. 

Talleyrand  was  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  had  the  ear  and. 
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the  full  confidence  of  Napoleon  at  that  period.  That  year  (1803)  was  the 
turning  point  in  Napoleon’s  career.  He  was  then  “First  Consul  of  the 
French  Republic,”  and  acted  “in  the  name  of  the  French  people.”  The 
next  year  he  was  “Emperor  of  the  French.”  Imperialism,  Caesarism, 
however,  was  as  dominant  in  Napoleon’s  mind  in  1803,  as  in  1804.  He 
took  all  matters  into  his  own  hands,  and  sold  Louisiana  on  his  own  mo- 
tion, without  consent  from  the  French  Assembly,  which  the  Constitution 
of  the  Republic  made  essential  to  a sale  of  any  portion  of  French  terri- 
tory. With  the  same  nonchalance  he  disregarded  his  pledge  to  Spain, 
not  to  sell  Louisiana  without  Spain’s  consent.  He  acted  from  his  own  am- 
bitious designs,  of  which  his  mind  was  then  full,  to  invade  England,  and 
from  an  apprehension  that  some  of  the  British  war  ships  then  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  might  seize  New  Orleans.  “If  I were  in  their  place,”  said  Na- 
poleon to  Marbois  at  the  time,  “I  would  not  have  waited.”  It  was  what 
Talleyrand  called  “the  empire  of  circumstances”  that  controlled  Napoleon, 
He  sold  what  he  was  “certain  to  lose,”  as  he  said  to  his  brother  Lucien. 
He  is  not  deserving  of  the  honor  of  statespjanship  which  Dr.  Hosmer  awards 
him.  In  his  political  heaven  “the  star  of  destiny”  was  his  only  guide. 
There  was  never  a greater  victim  of  self-adulation,  and  the  worship  he 
paid  himself  he  required  of  every  one  around  him. 

Jefferson  and  Livingston  were  men  of  a different  make  and  nature. 
They  were  patriots  of  a single  eye  to  the  advantage  of  their  country. 
They  knew  the  importance  of  New  Orleans  to  western  commerce  and 
trade.  The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth  had  engaged 
the  attention  of  Mr.  Jefferson  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington.  He  had  desired  an 
exploration  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  with  a 
view  to  discover  a route  across  the  continent.  Immediately  the  purchase 
was  made,  he  sent  Lewis  and  Clark  up  the  Missouri,  and  also  had  it  in 
mind  to  send  exploring  parties  up  Red  river,  up  the  Des  Moines,  and  up 
the  St.  Peters,  as  he  stated  at  the  time  to  Capt.  Lewis. 

Livingston  had  been  associated  with  Jefferson  from  the  time  they 
served  together  on  the  committee  that  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence in  1776.  Their  sympathies  were  in  common;  they  had  kindred 
views.  Livingston  possessed  eminent  sagacity.  Early  in  his  correspon- 
dence with  Talleyrand  he  suggested  a cession  to  the  United  States  of  the 
portion  of  Louisiana  above  the  Arkansas  river.  After  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  by  the  Senate,  President  Jefferson  in  writing  to  Livingston, 
Nov.  4,  1803,  called  it  “Your  Treaty.”  w.  s. 


The  Iowa  Band — New  and  Revised  Edition.  By  Rev.  Ephraim  Adams,  D.  D. 
The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston,  pp.  xx,  240. 

The  venerable  author,  now  in  his  85th  year,  has  prepared  a second  edi- 
tion of  a book  he  published  thirty-two  years  ago.  It  is  enlarged  with 
sixty  additional  pages,  and  illustrated  with  portraits  of  persons  referred 
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to,  and  with  pictures  of  churches  and  other  buildings  of  both  the  earlier 
and  the  later  times. 

The  new  edition  spans  a period  of  almost  sixty  years,  since  a few 
young  men  in  a New  England  theological  institution  were  revolving  the 
question  as  to  where  they  should  do  their  life-work.  At  the  same  time 
their  minds  were  turned  to  Iowa,  which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Calhoun 
about  that  time  in  the  Senate  (January  24,  1843).  had  “sprung  up  beyond 
the  Mississippi  in  a really  wonderful  and  almost  miraculous  growth,  as  if 
by  magic.”  The  young  men  pursued  the  question  prayerfully  on  succes- 
sive Tuesday  evenings  in  an  alcove  of  the  seminary  library,  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1843,  nine  of  them  reached  the  new  Territory,  and  two  more  came  in 
1844. 

The  Rev.  James  L.  Hill,  D.  D.,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  a son  of  one  of  the 
band,  furnishes  a grateful  and  graceful  introduction  to  the  new  edition. 
His  skill  and  taste  have  also  assisted  Dr.  Adams  in  bringing  out  the  new 
edition  in  the  finished  form  in  which  it  appears.  He  is  a younger  brother 
of  Dr.  Gershom  Hill,  the  honored  superintendent  for  many  years  of  the 
Iowa  hospital  at  Independence. 

Dr.  Adams  is  the  only  survivor  of  the  original  board  of  trustees  of 
Iowa  College,  as  it  was  incorporated  in  1847.  He  has  been  from  the  be- 
ginning a chief  factor  in  its  growth  and  prosperity.  He  installed  the 
new  president  of  the  college  in  office  on  the  11th  of  June.  He  is  included 
in  what  the  Rev.  Dr.  Truman  M.  Post  said,  at  one  of  the  early  commence- 
ments, of  Father  Asa  Turner  and  other  founders  of  the  college,  “The 
greatness  and  beneficence  of  their  work  shall  be  duly  estimated  and  chron- 
icled in  God’s  book;  while  on  earth,  as  it  rolls  toward  its  better  ages,  their 
memories  shall  ever  grow  green  and  blossom  from  the  dust.” 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  book.  Dr.  Adams,  inspired  by  the  devotion  of 
his  whole  life  to  Christ  and  to  Iowa,  appeals  to  his  brother  ministers.  To 
quote  a few  words: 

“The  crown  of  all  work,  the  most  far-reaching  power  for  good  in  this 
world  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  each  one 
in  the  church  and  among  the  people  where  in  the  providence  of  God  he  is 
placed.  In  His  providence  you  are  here  in  Iowa.  One  cannot  go  every- 
where or  do  everything.  This  is  your  field.  What  better  can  you  desire? 
Ponder  its  history,  its  wonderful  development.  There  is  inspiration  in 
it.  If  in  its  workers  at  the  beginning  you  see  aught  to  admire  or  imitate, 
bear  it  in  mind.  But  dwell  not  upon  the  past.  Think  not  to  say,  ‘No 
more  days  of  heroic,  Christian  labor  here,  but  the  humdrum  of  common 
place.’  No!  Keep  your  eye  upon  the  present.  See  what  now  is  to  be 
done,  with  your  face  to  the  future.  Two  millions  and  more  now  here,  but 
millions  more  are  soon  to  be.  The  true  frontiers,  the  heroic  days  are  before. 
New  steps  are  to  be  taken,  new  advances  made  to  bring  every  Christian 
minister  nearer  to  the  pattern  of  his  Lord.  Let  each  be  faithful  in  his 
own  field;  for  faithful  work  in  Iowa  is  world-wide.  Help  to  make  her 
more  and  more  the  gem  of  states.  This  cannot  fail  to  bless  the  nation, 
and  the  nations  of  earth.”  w.  s. 
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■Stephen  A.  Douglas,  by  William  Oarrott  Brown.  Houghton,  Mifflin  dt  Co., 
pp.  141. 

This  small  volume  is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  political  history  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  Democratic  party  during  the  eight  years  be- 
fore the  Civil  war.  Mr.  Douglas  was  then  the  most  prominent  and  the 
most  influential  man  before  the  American  people.  He  was  the  chief  factor 
■in  shaping  during  those  years  the  course  of  events  which,  instead  of  mak- 
ing him  President,  as  he  expected,  plunged  the  Nation  into  bloody  strife. 
His  responsibility  in  the  matter  is  clearly  shown  by  the  author,  who  de- 
scribes himself  in  language  of  exceeding  pathos  as  “an  old  soldier  of  the 
Confederacy,  scarred  with  the  wounds  he  took  at  Bull  Run,  looking  back 
over  a wasted  life  to  the  youth  he  sacrificed  in  that  ill-starred  cause,” 

The  volume  is  written  in  a compact,  terse,  and  vigorous  style.  It  is 
worthy  the  attention  of  every  one  who  would  understand  our  political 
history  under  Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  the  immediate  predeces- 
sors of  Abraham  Lincoln.  w.  s. 


First  Bridge  at  Cedar  Falls. — Notwithstanding  the 
“hard  times,”  this  town  in  its  corporate  capacity,  has  built 
during  the  past  winter,  a good  substantial  bridge  across  the 
Cedar  river,  at  a cost  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  This  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance  to  those  who  travel  westward. 
This  bridge  obviates  the  necessity  of  trusting  to  poor  ferries 
or  fording  with  a swift  current  and  rough  bottom  at  Water- 
loo. Besides  the  convenience  of  the  bridge,  the  State  road 
from  Independence  to  Cedar  Falls  (now  in  excellent  order) 
is  shorter  by  several  miles  than  the  road  via  Waterloo.  The 
bridge,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  in  the  State, 
was  built  by  K.  H.  Kelly,  of  Iowa  City,  The  whole  time 
from  the  closing  of  the  contract  till  the  bridge  was  in  cross- 
ing order,  was  eleven  weeks,  including  the  period  of  the 
heavy  freshet.  The  work  has  been  done  quickly  and  well, 
and  refiects  much  credit  on  the  contractor,  and  must  prove 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  town. — Cor.  Dubuque  Northwest, 
April  2,  1858. 
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John  Fbanois  Dunoombe  was  born  in  the  town  of  Waterford,  Erie 
county,  Pa.,  Oct.  22, 1831;  he  died  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  Aug.  2,  1902.  His 
father  was  a farmer.  The  son  remained  at  home  until  he  was  sixteen, 
working  on  the  farm  in  the  summers  and  attending  the  district  school  in 
the  winters.  He  went  to  Meadville,  Pa.,  for  his  preparatory  studies,  en- 
tering Allegheny  College  at  that  place,  where  he  graduated  four  years  later. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  studied  awhile  at  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. 
He  taught  in  the  public  schools  in  the  winter  season  to  earn  money  with 
which  to  meet  his  college  expenses.  His  admirable  career  of  self-help 
and  self-reliance  began  early.  He  pursued  his  legal  studies  after  his  col- 
lege days  in  Meadville  and  Erie,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  latter 
place  when  he  was  22  years  of  age.  After  practicing  his  profession  a year 
in  Erie  he  removed  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  which  thenceforward  was  his 
home.  From  the  date  of  his  settlement  there  few  men  in  any  community 
have  led  more  active  or  useful  lives.  He  took  a place  at  once  at  the  head 
of  his  profession  in  northwestern  Iowa.  In  addition  to  a large  practice, 
he  was  the  attorney  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  in  a district  embracing 
seventeen  counties,  for  a period  of  over  thirty  years.  While  he  achieved 
a proud  success  as  a lawyer,  he  always  counseled  amicable  settlements  out 
of  court  where  such  methods  were  practicable,  A year  or  two  after  he 
settled  in  Fort  Dodge  he  became  the  editor  of  The  Sentinel,  the  pioneer 
journal  of  northwestern  Iowa.  Later  still,  he  conducted  The  Fort  Dodge 
Democrat.  He  was  a vigorous  and  outspoken  editor,  fearless  and 
aggressive.  Always  a democrat,  he  soon  rose  to  a commanding  position 
in  his  party,  which  coveted  his  counsels  and  leadership,  until  a few  years 
ago,  when  he  retired  from  politics.  As  a speaker  ho  possessed  rare  ability. 
He  was  equally  at  home  before  a jury  or  in  arguing  a case  in  the  supreme 
court.  In  a political  canvass  his  party  had  no  more  effective  campaigner 
in  the  State.  But  he  was  never  happier  than  when  speaking  at  a re-union 
of  pioneer  settlers.  On  such  occasions  he  was  always  a favorite,  and  his 
ready  wit  and  rare  good  humor  never  failed  to  elicit  the  heartiest  ap- 
plause. Mr.  Duncombe  was  chosen  to  the  State  Senate  in  1859,  and  served 
in  the  sessions  of  1860  and  1862.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  House — 1871 
and  1879.  He  was,  therefore,  in  the  State  Legislature  eight  years — one  of 
the  most  influential  men  of  his  party  in  each  branch.  As  a legislator  he 
was  well-informed,  resourceful,  bold  and  aggressive,  and  generally  success- 
ful except  in  partisan  measures.  The  Iowa  Pioneer  Law  Makers  chose 
him  as  president  of  their  association  at  its  organization  February  25, 1886, 
upon  which  occasion  he  delivered  an  interesting  address  full  of  reminis- 
cences of  former  times.  He  was  a useful  man  on  the  Iowa  Columbian 
Commission  of  1892-3.  and  of  the  Commission  which  erected  the  beautiful 
monument  at  Lake  Okoboji.  Had  the  democracy  been  in  power  there 
was  no  position  in  the  gift  of  his  State  to  which  he  might  not  have  aspired 
with  an  assurance  of  success.  He  was  also  a large  farmer,  a dealer  in 
lands,  and  one  of  the  foremost  Iowa  coal  mine  operators.  Fort  Dodge 
always  found  in  Mr.  Duncombe  a powerful  advocate  of  her  interests.  He 
was  a friend  of  education  and  of  every  local  improvement,  a projector 
and  builder  of  railroads,  a man  of  affairs  in  many  directions.  His  most 
successful  business  enterprise  was  no  doubt  the  rhanufacture  of  stucco 
and  other  products  from  the  gypsum  beds  adjacent  to  Fort  Dodge.  This 
interest  has  become  one  of  great  importance.  A distinguishing  event  in 
Mr.  Duncombe’s  life  was  his  participation  in  the  Spirit  Lake  Expedition 
of  1857,  in  which  he  was  the  captain  of  Company  B,  his  own  account  of 
which  was  given  with  his  portrait  in  The  Annals  of  Iowa  (Vol.  Ill,  3d 
series,  pp.  491-508)  for  October,  1898.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  under  the  command  of  Maj.  William  Williams.  He  was  one 
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of  the  regents  of  the  State  University  during  eighteen  of  the  most  impor- 
tant years  of  its  history.  Mr.  Buncombe  was  descended  from  an  old  Eng- 
lish family,  the  names  of  many  of  whose  members  are  worthily  embalmed 
in  the  famous  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography.”  Some  of  them  were 
knighted  and  elected  to  the  British  Parliament.  His  great  grandfather 
was  a soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  his  grandfather  bore  arms  in  the  war 
of  1812.  He  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Carrie  Perkins 
of  Erie,  Pa.,  who  died  in  1854; ; his  second  Miss  Mary  A.  Williams,  daughter 
of  Maj.  William  Williams  of  Fort  Dodge,  to  whom  h^  was  married  in  1859- 
His  widow,  two  sons  and  three  daughters  survive  him. 


William  Milleb  Beabdsheae  was  born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  Nov.  7,  1850; 
he  died  at  the  State  College,  at  Ames,  Iowa,  Aug.  5,  1902.  Reared  on  a 
farm,  his  education  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  was  confined  entirely  to  the 
district  school,  with  private  instruction  at  home.  When  he  had  attained  this 
age,  ho  enlisted  in  the  volunteer  army  then  engaged  in  the  war  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Union.  Although  under  the  legal  age  he  had  grown  so  large 
and  lusty  that  he  was  accepted  as  a recruit.  His  service  was  in  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  Returning  from  the  army  he  determined,  like  many 
another  soldier  boy,  to  acquire  an  education, becoming  a student  at  Otter- 
bein  University,  Ohio,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1876.  It  was  his  in- 
tention to  enter  the  ministry,  and  he  became  pastor  of  the  United  Brethern 
church  at  Arcanum,  Ohio.  He  afterwards  attended  Yale  Theological  Sem- 
inary two  years.  Upon  leaving  the  school  he  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  but  in  1881  accepted  the  presidency  of  Western 
College  in  Toledo,  Iowa.  This  was  a formidable  undertaking  for  a man 
of  thirty,  whose  experience  in  educational  matters  had  simply  been  that 
of  a student,  but  he  entered  upon  the  task  with  energy  and  determination, 
succeeding  admirably  up  to  the  time  the  college  was  destroyed  by  fire. 
His  efforts  to  reestablish  the  school  were  highly  successful,  so  that  when  he 
left  in  ’89  it  had  entered  upon  a career  of  prosperity  from  which  it  has 
had  little  if  any  interruption  since  that  time.  He  came  to  Des  Moines  the 
same  year  and  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  West  District  city 
schools.  During  his  superintendency  the  fine  high  school  building  of  the 
district  was  erected.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  national 
flag  for  every  school  house  under  his  charge.  In  1891  Dr.  Beardshear  was 
elected  president  of  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts  at  Ames.  Here,  too,  a great  work  had  to  be  done,  but  Dr.  Beardshear 
proved  himself  equal  to  every  requirement,  and  the  great  school  was  in 
the  full  tide  of  prosperity  at  the  time  of  his  lamented  death.  Few  indeed 
are  the  men  who  are  so  superbly  equipped  for  such  a great  undertaking- 
Physically  large,  he  was  so  likewise  morally  and  mentally.  In  1894  Dr. 
Beardshear  was  president  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  Association.  More 
recently  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  directors  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  and  last  year  elected  to  the  presidency  of  that  body.  He  was- 
in  Minneapolis  expecting  to  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion when  he  was  attacked  by  the  illness  which  soon  terminated  his  useful 
career.  The  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  the  college  cemetery  near  those 
of  the  other  great  president.  Dr.  A.  S.  Welch,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Stanton, 
who  was  long  one  of  the  college  faculty.  Henry  Sabin,  the  distinguished 
Iowa  educator,  said  of  Dr.  Beardshear:  “He  was  more  than  a teacher? 
more  than  a college  president;  more  than  a successful  man  of  affairs.  His 
heart  reached  out  for  all  beautiful  things.  * * * Even  the  dreary  col- 

lege catalog,  usually  redolent  only  of  hard  names  and  dry  courses  of  study, 
under  his  touch  became  almost  a poem;  fitted  for  the  desk  of  him  who 
loves  beautiful  quotation,  or  appreciates  a rare  gem  from  the  pen  of  a 
great  thinker.  He  had  the  grace  of  the  ready  writer  and  was  a power  on 
the  platform.  The  educational  world  will  be  lonesome  without  him.”  Dr- 
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Beardshear  leaves  a widow  (Josephine  Mundhenk)  and  five  children:  Ha- 
zel, Mrs.  L.  M.  Chambers,  Denver,  Col.;  Meta,  William,  Charles  and  Con- 
stance. 


James  Alexa^tdeb  Williamson  was  born  at  Columbia,  Adair  county,Ky., 
Beb.  8,  1829;  he  died  at  Jamestown,  R.  I.,  Sept.  7,  1902.  He  was  educated 
at  Knox  college.  111.,  where  he  was  known  as  an  industrious  student  and 
accurate  scholar.  He  settled  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  18.55,  entering  upon 
the  practice  of  the  law.  A leading  and  active  democrat,  who  bore  a prom- 
inent part  in  the  politics  of  those  days,  he  always  enjoyed  great  personal 
popularity  with  the  opposition.  He  was  a prominent  actor  in  the  finally 
successful  effort  to  remove  the  State  capital  from  Iowa  City  to  Des  Moines, 
and  it  was  a cherished  hope  of  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  to  tell  the  story 
of  that  movement  from  his  own  standpoint  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 
In  fact,  he  had  set  a time  to  come  to  Des  Moines  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
oertain  data  for  his  article,  but  his  failing  health  prevented  his  attempting 
the  journey.  Such  a narrative  from  his  pen  would  have  possessed  distinct 
historical  value,  for  no  other  man  has  told  the  story  as  he  could  have  done. 
He  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  and  adjutant  of  the  4th  Iowa  Infan- 
try, Aug.  8,  1861.  The  ladies  of  Des  Moines  presented  him  a beautiful 
flag  when  he  left  to  join  his  command.  His  career  in  the  army  was  a bril- 
liant one.  He  was  a favorite  with  such  commanders  as  Grant,  Sherman, 
Dodge  and  Logan,  rising  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  received  the  brevet  of  major-general,  and  congress  awarded  him 
a medal  for  distinguished  gallantry.  He  fought  at  Pea  Ridge,  Chickasaw 
Bayou,  Arkansas  Post,  Jackson,  Vicksburg,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary 
Ridge,  Ringgold,  and  in  many  lesser  affairs.  “Where  is  Jim  Williamson?” 
asked  an  Iowa  visitor  at  Sherman’s  camp.  Just  then  a cannon  boomed 
out  in  front.  “Oh,”  replied  the  great  general,  pointing  in  the  direc- 
tion whence  came  the  report,  “he  is  pounding  away  at  ’em  as  usual,  over 
yonder.”  Coming  home  from  the  war  he  engaged  in  active  business  and 
public  life  for  some  years.  President  Grant  appointed  him  Commissioner 
of  the  General  Land  OfSce.  Afterwards  he  was  president  of  the  Atlantic 
& Pacific  R.  R.,  and  was  also  connected  with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & Santa 
Pe  road  for  some  years.  He  was  a member  of  the  Society  of  the  Army  of 
the  Tennessee,  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  and  the  Union  League  Club  of  New  York  City.  His  remains  were 
brought  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  interred  in  the  Rock  Creek  cemetery. 
The  honorary  pall  bearers  were  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  Hon.  Frank  W.  Palmer, 
Hon.  M.  D.  O’Connell,  Gen.  A.  E.  Bates,  Capt.  Charles  Train,  Mr.  Colgate 
Hoyt  and  Mr.  G.  N.  Whitney.  Gen.  Williamson  leaves  a widow  and  four 
daughters  by  his  first  wife.  They  are  Miss  Haidee  Williamson,  Mrs.  Com- 
mander W.  B.  Bailey,  Mrs.  George  R.  Stearns  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Mrs. 
Roy  Jones  of  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  The  town  of  Corinne,  Utah,  was  named  in 
honor  of  another  daughter,  Mrs.  Tripp,  now  deceased.  He  was  a model 
citizen,  a brave  soldier,  a competent  and  faithful  public  officer,  a genial, 
excellent  gentleman.  His  sword,  commissions,  and  other  personal  belong- 
ings are  among  the  most  valued  treasures  in  the  Historical  Department  at 
Des  Moines. 


Mbs.  Chablotte  R.  White,  daughter  of  James  and  Nancy  Pilkington, 
was  born  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  March  1,  1829;  she  died  at  Washington.  D.  C., 
July  16,  1902.  She  and  Dr.  Charles  A.  White  were  married  at  her  old  home 
on  Sept.  28,  1848,  and  the  following  year  they  removed  to  Burlington, 
Iowa,  where  his  home  had  been  since  his  boyhood.  They  resided  there 
until  1864  when  they  removed  to  Iowa  City,  where  Dr.  White  began  his 
official  scientific  career  as  state  geologist  of  Iowa  and  Professor  of  Nat- 
ural history  in  the  Iowa  State  University.  In  1873  he  accepted  a similar 
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chair  in  Bowdoin  College,  Maine,  but  resigned  and  removed  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  in  1875,  where  he  has  performed  the  greater  part  of  his  scienti- 
fic life-work.  Although  they  there  made  a settled  home  they  always 
regarded  themselves  as  lowans,  and  greatly  delighted  to  meet  their  Iowa 
friends  where  their  later  lot  had  been  cast.  Mrs.  White  was  a woman  of 
unusually  clear  and  practical  intelligence,  a devoted  Christian  of  unwaver- 
ing faith  from  her  girlhood;  active  in  church  and  charitable  work.  She 
was  long  a member  of  the  relief  committee  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Washington,  showing  rare  judgment  and  efficiency  in  the  work,  and  relin- 
quishing it  only  because  of  failing  strength.  But  her  chief  characteristic 
was  shown  in  the  quiet  and  judicious  performance  of  domestic  duties  and 
her  faithful  devotion  to  her  family  and  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  White  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  nearly  four  years  before  her  death.  A few 
years  earlier  they  made  together  an  extended  foreign  tour,  embracing 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  with  special  reference  to  her  bible  studies. 
Eight  children  were  born  to  them,  all  in  Iowa,  six  of  whom  survive  her, 
namely.  Dr.  James  A.  White  of  Portland,  Oregon;  Charles  E.  White  of 
Madison,  Wis.;  Herbert  C.  White  of  Beatrice,  Neb.;  Dr.  Leonard  A.  White 
of  Washington;  Gertrude,  wife  of  Herbert  J.  Browne  of  Washington,  and 
Marian  White,  a teacher  in  the  Washington  high  school.  This  intelligent 
and  gifted  family  are  remembered  in  great  kindness  by  the  old  residents- 
of  Burlington  and  Iowa  City. 


Geobge  Caeteb  Tiohenob  was  born  in  Shelby ville,  Ky.,  Oct.  8, 1838;  he 
died  in  New  York  City,  July  12, 1902.  Mr.  Tichenor  settled  in  Des  Moines 
shortly  before  the  civil  war,  entering  quite  actively  into  politics  as  a dem- 
ocrat. In  the  second  year  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the 
39th  Iowa  Infantry  and  went  to  the  front.  He  was,  however,  soon  given 
an  appointment  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge,  with  whom  he  continued 
throughout  the  war.  In  1865  President  Lincoln  promoted  him  to  major 
and  A.  D.  C.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service  with  the  brevet  rank  of 
colonel.  During  the  war  his  bravery,  activity,  ready  resources  and  won- 
derful adaptation  to  the  military  service,  made  him  an  especial  favorite 
with  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge.  He  returned  to  Des  Moines  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  a couple  of  years  later  was  appointed  postmaster  of  the  capital 
city.  Four  years  later  he  was  reappointed,  but  retired  shortly  afterward 
to  be  succeeded  by  James  S.  Clarkson.  He  went  over  to  Chicago  in  1873, 
where  he  engaged  in  business,  but  the  failure  of  a bank  in  1878  left  him 
penniless.  It  was  then  that  he  entered  the  broad  arena  of  politics  and  na- 
tional usefulness.  President  Hayes  appointed  him  to  a special  agency  in 
the  treasury  department,  after  which  he  was  connected  with  that  branch  of 
the  government  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  an  influential  and  most 
earnest  supporter  of  John  Sherman  for  the  presidency.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed a member  of  the  U.  S.  board  of  general  appraisers  under  the  treas- 
ury department,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  city.  One  of  his  associates 
was  Col.  Charles  H.  Ham,  formerly  one  of  the  widely  known  leader-writers  on 
The  Chicago  Tribune  and  Inter  Ocean.  At  one  time  he  was  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.  Mr.  James  S.  Clarkson  and  Major  William  H.  Flem- 
ing paid  high  tributes  to  the  memory  of  this  Iowa  man  whose  life  was  full 
of  activity  and  usefulness. 


Isaac  Coopeb  was  born  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  February  18,  1813;  he 
died  at  Lake  Tahoe,  Cal.,  August  13,  1902.  This  well-known  pioneer  of 
Des  Moines  and  Polk  county  was  a nephew  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
the  illustrious  American  novelist.  ‘ He  remained  at  home  until  184:5,  when 
he  came  to  Iowa,  settling  on  a claim  on  Four  Mile  Creek  near  Des  Moines. 
The  country  was  then  new,  still  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  troops  were 
stationed  at  the  junction  of  the  Dee  Moines  river  with  “the  Raccoon 
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Fork”.  Mr.  Cooper  at  once  became  most  active  and  enterprising  in  the 
•work  of  opening  up  the  new  settlement.  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  first  threshing  machine,  and  a partner  in  the  first  reaper, 
that  were  brought  to  this  section  of  central  Iowa.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
leading  contractors  and  builders  of  those  early  years — a useful,  public 
spirited  citizen,  who  became  a large  factor  in  founding  the  capital  city. 
Aside  from  these  characteristics,  he  was  personally  popular,  enjoying  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  the  early  settlers.  He  removed  to  California  some 
years  ago,  where  he  resided  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  three  children — Mrs.  F.  M.  Hubbell  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ginn  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Fenimore  Cooper  of  Oleta,  California.  Mr.  Coop- 
er’s remains  were  brought  to  Des  Moines  for  interment  with  the  other 
members  of  his  family.  His  funeral  was  largely  attended  by  the  surviv- 
ing early  settlers  of  Polk  county. 


Mbs.  L.  J.  Chueoh  was  born  in  Richland  county,  Ohio,  Oct.  27,  1828; 
she  died  at  Blaine,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  Aug.  19, 1902.  She  was 
one  of  the  well  known  early  settlers  of  Hamilton  county,  Iowa,  and  was  a 
woman  of  much  force  of  character  and  great  amiability,  an  especial  favor- 
ite with  the  pioneers.  She  was  married  to  the  late  William  L.  Church 
some  time  prior  to  1855.  They  came  to  Springfield  (now  Jackson),  Minn., 
in  1856,  a few  months  prior  to  the  Indian  raid  upon  the  settlements  at 
Spirit  and  Okoboji  Lakes.  After  that  affair  the  Indians  went  to  Spring- 
field  where  they  besieged  the  few  settlers  who  had  assembled  in  the  house 
of  J.  B.  Thomas  for  defense.  A statement  of  that  affair,  with  the  attempt- 
ed flight  of  the  settlers  towards  the  south,  was  given  in  Tne  Annals  for 
October,  1898,  as  stated  by  Mrs.  Church.  She  fired  at  one  of  the  Indians, 
who  was  seen  to  fall,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  killed  him. 
The  Indians  then  withdrew  and  the  little  band  of  white  people  started 
south  at  midnight  with  only  an  ox  team.  Their  march  was  one  of  exces- 
sive toil  and  exposure  and  they  could  hardly  have  survived  the  inclement 
weather  had  they  not  been  met  the  next  day  by  the  rescue  party  from  the 
Spirit  Lake  Expedition.  The  flight  of  these  refugees  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  episodes  of  that  affair.  (See  Annals  or  Iowa,  3d  series,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  546-8.) 

Levi  L.  Hoag  was  born  in  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  April  10, 1830;  he  died 
at  West  Vienna,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1901.  He  removed  to  Iowa  in  March,  1855, 
residing  in  Scott  and  Cedar  counties  until  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion.  He  enlisted  in  Company  C of  the  Twenty-fourth  Iowa  Volun- 
teers, and  became  the  color  bearer  of  the  regiment.  He  began  to  keep  a 
brief  journal  of  the  movements  and  doings  of  the  regiment  from  the  day 
it  left  camp  at  Muscatine  for  the  seat  of  war.  He  made  an  entry  in  his 
diary  every  day  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  the  close 
of  the  war.  Every  camp,  march,  skirmish,  and  battle  is  therein  recorded. 
He  carried  the  flag  in  every  one  of  its  twenty  battles,  and  strangely  escaped 
the  flying  bullets.  He  was  always  on  duty  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
best  and  bravest  soldiers  of  that  famous  command.  He  was  in  all  respects 
a fine  type  of  the  Iowa  soldiers  who  won  imperishable  renown  for  our 
State.  His  war  diary  has  been  of  inestimable  service  to  the  historians  of 
the  Twenty-fourth  and  other  regiments  of  the  brigade,  in  fixing  dates; 
and  has  been  present  as  a valuable  reference  at  some  of  the  regimental 
re-unions.  We  understand  that  this  rare  manuscript  will  come  to  the  Iowa 
Historical  Department  at  no  distant  day. 


John  Whitten  was  born  at  Business  Corner,  Van  Buren  county,  Iowa, 
Aug.  4,  1842;  he  died  at  Farmington,  Iowa,  Sept.  7, 1902.  He  remained  at 
borne  with  his  parents  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  en- 
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listed  in  company  H,  15th  Iowa  Infantry.  Not  long  after  his  muster  into 
the  service  he  was  detailed  as  one  of  the  color  guard.  He  succeeded  the 
color  bearer  who  was  shot  down  at  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge,  where 
his  whole  regiment  was  captured.'  With  his  comrades  he  was  marched  to 
Andersonville  prison,  where  he  suffered  untold  tortures  from  starvation, 
vermin,  scurvy,  and  filth.  After  his  liberation  he  was  discharged,  having 
been  in  the  army  four  years  and  seven  months.  He  served  his  county  two 
terms  as  auditor,  and  was  deputy  state  treasurer  of  Iowa  for  three  terms, 
also  holding  many  other  positions  of  honor  and  trust,  in  all  of  which  he 
proved  himself  competent  and  thoroughly  trustworthy.  His  funeral  took 
place  at  Farmington,  Iowa,  Sept.  8.  His  remains  were  borne  to  the  cem- 
etery by  the  members  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  who  buried  him  with  the  honors  of 
the  order. 


John  Williamson  was  born  at  Penrith,  England,  Dec.  25,  1822;  he  died 
at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  July  24,  1902.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a weaver  in  the 
old  country,  and  migrated  to  America  in  1851.  He  and  his  wife  w’orked 
in  the  cotton  mills  of  New  England  the  first  four  years  after  their  arrival 
in  the  United  States.  In  1855  they  came  to  Iowa,  settling  near  the  city  of 
Fairfield.  Mr.  Williamson  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  became  promi- 
nent and  influential  in  the  politics  of  that  region.  He  served  in  the  19th 
General  Assembly  as  a member  of  the  house,  and  for  a number  of  years 
was  a member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  his  county.  He  is  spoken  of 
as  a “warm-hearted,  impulsive  man,  generous  and  honest.”  He  enjoyed  the 
high  esteem  of  a wide  circle  of  friends  in  Jefferson  and  adjoining  counties. 


Benjamin  Gbebnb  was  born  in  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  March  4,  1819;  he 
died  in  Adel,  Iowa,  June  18,  1902.  At  the  age  of  18  Mr.  Greene  went  to 
Belvidere,  111.,  and  spent  four  years  with  a brother.  He  returned  to  New 
York,  studied  law  and  taught  school  until  1846.  Early  in  1849  he  arrived 
in  Adel,  having  stopped  for  a time  at  Keokuk  where  he  taught  school.  He 
was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Dallas  county,  and  has  been  identified  with 
its  development  and  progress.  He  was  a man  of  marked  business  ability 
and  integrity  and  had  filled  various  local  offices  in  town  and  county.  In 
early  days  he  was  school  fund  commissioner,  and  for  several  years  was 
chairman  of  the  board  of  supervisors.  He  was  a member  of  the  house  of 
representatives  in  the  4th  and  6th  general  assemblies. 


Feank  Taloott  Pipes  was  born  in  Maquoketa,  Jackson  county,  Iowa, 
July  19,  1856;  he  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  April  20,  1902.  When  a child 
his  parents  removed  to  Green  Springs,  Ohio,  but  in  1868  the  family  re- 
turned to  Iowa,  locating  in  Buena  Vista  county.  In  1870  he  began  news- 
paper work  and  was  successively  employed  on  The  Newell  Times,  Le  Mars 
Sentinel  and  Cherokee  Times  and  Leader.  In  1873  he  located  at  Sheldon 
where  he  afterward  published  The  Mail  and  Times.  Mr.  Piper  was  post- 
master of  Sheldon  during  President  Harrison’s  administration.  In  1895 
he  became  a candidate  for  senator  in  the  49th  district,  but  was  defeated, 
He  was  mayor  of  Sheldon  from  1898  to  1900. 


James  Raney,  aged  83  years,  died  at  his  home  in  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa, 
Aug.  19,  1902.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  colonel  of  the  Fifteenth  Illi- 
nois Infantry,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  at  the  time  of  his  mus- 
ter-out. For  some  years  after  he  came  to  Iowa  he  resided  in  Adair  county, 
where  he  served  as  county  clerk  eight  or  ten  years,  besides  filling  several 
■other  official  stations.  From  that  time  forward  he  was  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising in  Belle  Plaine  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
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William  I.  Tizzabd  was  born  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  about  the  year  1842 r 
he  died  there  June  9,  1902.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Tizzard  who  was 
many  years  the  proprietor  of  The  Gazette.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  young  Tizzard  enlisted  in  the  1st  Iowa  Infantry  as  a drummer  boy^ 
The  following  year  he  enlisted  in  company  G,  25th  Iowa  and  was  appoint- 
ed second  lieutenant.  He  made  a brilliant  record,  and  passed  through 
many  of  the  severest  battles,  coming  out  without  a scratch.  His  expos- 
ures, however,  and  the  hard  service,  left  their  effects  upon  him  which  only- 
ceased  with  his  life.  The  papers  of  that  city  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  this  veteran  of  the  civil  war. 


Leslie  B.  Mattoon  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  April  29,  1847  j 
he  died  at  Kenmare,  N.  D.,  June  10,  1902,  where  he  had  gone  to  look  after 
his  mining  interests.  At  the  age  of  17  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  as  a 
member  of  Battery  0,  N.  Y.  First  Light  Artillery,  and  participated  in  many 
battles.  He  chose  the  medical  profession  and  in  1875  graduated  from  a 
medical  college  in  Chicago.  The  same  year  he  located  in  Elgin,  Iowa, 
which  had  since  been  his  home.  He  served  as  State  senator  from  the  Alla- 
makee-Fayette  district,  in  the  22d,  23d,  24th  and  25th  general  assemblies. 
During  late  years  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  his  large  business  interests. 

Hugh  Langan  was  born  in  County  Donegal,  Ireland,  in  1853;  he  died 
in  Clinton,  Iowa,  June  10,  1902.  When  a child  his  parents  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  settled  in  Pennsylvania;  in  1856  they  came  to  Iowa  and  located  in 
Clinton  county.  Mr.  Langan  settled  in  Vail,  Crawford  county,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  but  has  since  resided  for  a number  of  years  in  South  Dakota 
where  he  served  as  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  the  16th 
general  assembly.  Some  years  ago  he  returned  to  Iowa.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  politics,  and  served  as  representative  from  Crawford  county  in  the 
29th  general  assembly. 

Noah  Bbookway  Bacon  was  born  in  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  19,1799; 
he  died  in  Des  Moines,  May  29,  1902,  at  the  age  of  102  years.  His  father 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  war  for  a period  of  seven  years.  In  early  life 
Mr.  Bacon  operated  a stage  line  in  southern  New  York  and  northern  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1843  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  where  he  engaged  in  farming. 
Since  1880  Mr.  Bacon  had  resided  in  Iowa.  In  Mr.  Bacon’s  boyhood  a 
large  part  of  the  U.  S.  was  a wilderness;  cooking  stoves,  sewing  machines, 
railroads  and  steamboats  were  unknown.  Only  one  U.  S.  president  had 
served  before  his  birth. 

Damon  N.  Spbague  of  Wapello,  was  born  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  March 
31, 1832;  he  died  at  Richland  Springs,  N.  Y.,  August  12, 1902.  Mr.  Sprague 
had  been  a practicing  lawyer  in  southeastern  Iowa  ever  since  1855.  He 
represented  the  counties  of  Des  Moines  and  Louisa  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  seventh  general  assembly.  In  1870  he  was  chosen  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  Burlington  judicial  district,  serving  in  that  capacity 
a full  term  of  four  years.  He  was  a lawyer  of  high  repute,  and  well  es- 
teemed by  all  who  knew  him.  His  remains  were  interred  at  Wapello. 

Fbanois  Vaega  was  born  in  Hungary  Aug.  8,  1817;  he  died  at  Leon, 
Iowa,  April  5,  1902.  He  was  judge  advocate  general  in  Louis  Kossuth's 
provisional  government  during  the  revolution  in  1848.  He  came  to  Deca- 
tur county,  Iowa,  in  1858,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  We  have  re- 
ceived a sketch  of  the  life  of  this  distinguished  patriot  which  we  hope  to 
present  in  The  Annals  hereafter. 


Ebrata.— The  date  of  the  death  of  Lt.  Col.  James  A.  Sawyers  is  given  on  page 
491  as  “the  7th  day  of  March,  1898."  It  should  read  March  27th. 


HON.  LORENZO  S.  COFFIN. 

Chaplain  Tiiirty-second  Iowa  Infantry,  1S62-63;  Railroad  Commissioner, 
author  of  the  Iowa  law’  and  the  law  of  Conuress  providing  for  safety  appliances 
on  the  railroads  ; founder  of  "Hope  Hall,  No.  3,"  near  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa, 
a place  of  refuge  for  convicts  released  from  our  penitentiaries. 
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SAFETY  APPLIANCES  ON  THE  RAILROADS.* 


BY  HON.  L.  S.  COFFIN. 


During  the  two  years  previous  to  my  appointment  as  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners,  I 
had  become  quite  interested  in  railroad  men.  In  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Fort  Dodge  and  Des  Moines  line  to  Ruthven,  I 
was  somewhat  officially  connected  with  the  matter  of  secur- 
ing the  right  of  way,  and  I also  had  the  selling  of  the  lands, 
that  fell  to  the  road.  As  a matter  of  course,  I was  often  back, 
and  forth  over  the  line,  becoming  well  acquainted  with  the 
trainmen.  It  was  in  the  year  1883  that  I was  appointed  ono 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  my  duties  led  to  a great  deal  of 
traveling  over  the  State  roads,  where  I was  always  on  very 
friendly  terms  with  the  crew^s,  learning  much  of  their  life  and 
exposure.  Much  of  my  traveling  was  on  freight  trains, 
from  choice,  in  order  to  learn  what  these  men  had  to  meet 
with.  The  Commissioner  law  required  that  in  case  of  a 
serious  accident  on  an}!-  of  our  roads,  the  Commission  should 
carefully  investigate  the  matter  and  report  their  findings  to 
the  Governor.  It  had  not  been  the  custom,  nor  the  belief 
of  the  Commission  that  it  was  required  of  it,  to  investigate 
the  maiming  or  the  killing  of  a trainman.  These  cases  were 
of  such  every  day  occurrence,  it  was  taken  as  a matter  of 
course  that  the  men  must  of  necessity  be  maimed  and  killed.. 
In  the  annual  report  of  the  Commission  previous  to  my  going 
upon  the  Board,  this  was  the  idea  set  forth  in  speaking  of 

*If  there  seems  to  be  any  discrepancy  in  dates  or  names  it  must  be  attributed  to 
failing  memory,  as  I have  written  from  memory  alone.  L.  s.  c. 
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tlie  fearful  loss  of  life  and  limb  to  men  in  train  service.  After 
giving  the  number  of  fatal  and  serious  accidents  to  railroad 
men  on  the  roads  of  our  own  State,  the  report  in  substance 
says:  “We  regret  exceedingly  to  be  compelled  to  report 
year  after  year  such  great  loss  of  life  and  so  many  terrible 
and  painful  accidents  to  these  men,  but  we  see  no  way  to 
prevent  it,  and  we  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  condi- 
tions of  a railroad  man’s  life.” 

After  being  on  this  Board  a year  or  more,  and  having 
familiarized  myself  with  its  duties  and  its  opportunities  to 
be  of  use  to  our  people,  I began  to  feel  that  I was  not  doing 
my  duty  -as  a sworn  ofncer  of  the  State,  if  I did  not  try  in 
some  way  to  lessen  the  great  loss  of  life,  and  the  suffering 
sustained  by  these  railroad  men,  who  were  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, and  whom  I was  equally  sworn  to  serve.  Their  lives 
were  just  as  dear  to  them  and  to  their  families  as  those  of 
the  passengers.  If  our  law  required  us  to  investigate  the 
maiming  and  killing  of  the  passengers,  who  might  or  might 
not  be  citizens  of  Iowa,  why  should  it  not  be  our  duty 
to  look  after  the  trainmen,  who  were  citizens,  and  in  a large 
sense,  servants  of  the  State — as  much  so  as  the  members  of 
the  Railroad  Commission?  Our  law  required  that  every 
railroad  company  in  Iowa  should  report  promptly  every  acci- 
dent, fatal  or  otherwise,  to  our  State  Railroad  Commission. 
I soon  became  intensely  interested  in  this  matter,  and  I found 
myself  going  here  and  there  to  all  parts  of  the  State  to  inves- 
tigate accidents  to  these  railroad  men.  I learned  that  a great 
majority  of  the  accidents  came  from  coupling  cars,  but  more 
of  the  fatal  accidents  from  falling  off  from  the  trains.  Then, 
I said  to  myself,  “ Why  not  have  self-couplers,  that  will 
couple  automatically  when  the  cars  are  pushed  together,  and 
not  require  the  men  to  go  between  the  cars;  and  why  not 
have  air-brakes  on  freight  as  well  as  on  passenger  cars,  under 
the  control  of  the  engineer,  as  on  the  passenger  trains? , We 
do  not  see  men  on  top  of  the  passenger  cars  setting  up  the 
brakes.”  It  did  seem  to  me  that  this  could  be  done,  and  the 
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more  I thought  of  it,  and  the  more  I investigated,  the  more 
satisfied  I became  that  it  was  the  very  thing  to  do,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  “It  can  and  shall  be  done,  if  the  public  sen- 
timent will  stand  by  me  in  the  matter.” 

My  first  work  was  to  arouse  the  people  to  this  awful 
wrong,  the  butchering  of  these  faithful  men  who  were  serv- 
ing the  public  at  such  a fearful  risk  to  life  and  limb.  To 
this  end  I used  the  public  press  and  platform  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other.  I prepared  a letter,  showing 
the  terrible  loss  of  life,  and  the  maiming  of  these  men,  and 
sent  it  to  every  religious  and  family  paper  in  the  nation,  and 
with  it  a personal  letter  to  the  editor,  begging  him  either  to 
give  it  room,  or  make  it  the  subject  of  an  editorial.  I took 
one  day  over  two  thousand  of  these  letters  to  our  postoffice. 
I attended  the  National  Conventions  of  Master  Car  Builders, 
a very  important  class  of  railroad  officials,  who  meet  annu- 
ally to  discuss  all  matters  that  go  to  the  make-up  of  cars;  I 
was  very  kindly  received,  and  invited  to  address  them  on  the 
subject  of  automatic  couplers  and  power-brakes  ^n  freight 
cars.  I also  met  with  the  Railroad  Master  Mechanics,  where 
I was  accorded  a most  kind  reception.  I met  with  these  men 
in  their  annual  conventions  for  five  or  six  years,  and  found 
an  increasing  interest  every  year.  In  their  convention  of 
1885,  a joint  committee  was  created,  from  the  Master  Car 
Builders’  and  Master  Mechanics’  Associations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  power-brakes  on  long  freight  trains.  This 
committee  was  instructed  to  advertise  to  the  world  that 
any  man  who  had  invented  a train-brake  and  wanted 
to  sell  the  same  to  the  railroads,  might  fit  up  a train  of 
fifty  freight  cars  with  his  appliance,  and  bring  the  train 
to  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  its  merits  would  be  tested  by 
this  committee  of  experts.  If  the  invention  stood  the  test, 
and  should  be  found  practical,  the  Master  Car  Builders 
would  so  report  to  the  railroad  companies,  recommending 
the  purchase  of  the  invention.  It  was  also  stated  that  no 
railroad  company  would  buy  any  brake  that  was  not  first 
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tested  by  this  committee  of  expert  officials,  as  the  organiza- 
tion appointing  it  represented  practically  all  the  railroads  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  To  this  test  all  the  Kailroad 
Commissioners  of  the  different  states  were  invited.  At  that 
time,  however,  there  were  but  few  states  that  had  railroad 
commissioner  laws.  These  tests  lasted  some  three  weeks, 
and  at  the  conclusion  the  committee  had  to  report  to  their 
conventions  (which  convened  that  year  in  Minneapolis),  that 
there  was  not  a brake  in  existence  that  was  safe  and  practical 
for  a train  of  fifty  cars.  The  brakes  used  on  passenger  trains 
would  do  very  well  for  short  trains  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
or  thirty  cars,  but  when  applied  to  long  trains  of  fifty  or  more 
cars,  such  as  the  larger  engines  coming  into  use  could  draw, 
the'shocks  when  the  brakes  were  applied  in  emergency  cases 
would  demolish  the  cars  in  the  rear  end  of  the  train  and  play 
havoc  with  the  freight  inside. 

There  were  but  few  of  the  Commissioners  who  came  to 
witness  these  tests,  and  fewer  still  who  stayed  after  they  saw 
one  test.  It  was  very  dangerous  work.  After  the  first  two 
days,  I was  the  only  Commissioner  left.  It  was  a very  dan- 
gerous place  to  be  in,  yet  there  was  so  much  at  stake  that  I 
felt  that  I must  know  all  about  it,  so  that  I could  talk  intel- 
ligently on  the  matter  as  occasion  might  require.  In  my 
future  work  before  legislative  and  congressional  committees, 
I found  the  knowledge  thus  knocked  into  me  of  great  ser- 
vice.  I may  be  pardoned  if  I say  right  here,  that  in  all  my 
public  addresses,  before  congressional  committees,  with  old 
and  experienced  railroad  men,  presidents  and  general  mana- 
gers by  the  dozen  to  oppose,  I was  never  once  picked  up  for 
making  a wrong  statement.  All  seemed  willing  to  admit 
that  I knew  what  I was  talking  about.  Mr.  Arthur  Mellen 
Wellington,  one  of  the  leading  civil  engineers  of  the  nation, 
and  then  editor  of  The  Engineering  Neics  of  New  York,  was 
chosen  umpire  in  these  brake  tests.  In  writing  of  them 
afterwards  for  his  journal,  he  made  this  statement;  “ Several 
of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  were  present  the  first  two  days 
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but  they  were  all  scared  away  except  Commissioner  Cofl&n  of 
Iowa,  who  stayed  through  the  entire  tests  of  three  weeks 
of  each  year,  and  always  rode  in  the  most  dangerous  part  of 
the  train  in  order  that  he  might  become  conversant  with 
every  particular.  As  a result  he  knows  as  much  about  power- 
brakes  and  automatic  couplers  as  the  average  general  mana- 
ger of  our  railroads.  In  fact,  as  I look  back  now  upon  those 
scenes  and  dangers  I wonder  that  all  came  out  alive.  As  it 
was,  several  of  us  were  badly  hurt  for  the  time  being.” 

These  tests,  as  I have  stated,  were  continued  for  three 
weeks  in  the  summer  of  1886,  and  when  this  committee  of 
experts  reported  the  utter  failure  of  finding  a practical  brake, 
suitable  and  safe  for  long  freight  trains,  the  conventions 
continued  the  same  committee,  with  instructions  to  advertise 
again,  and  repeat  the  tests  in  1887.  This  was  done,  and  I 
think  there  were  six  fifty-car  trains  brought  that  year,  with 
about  the  same  result  as  in  ’86. 

If  I repeat  here  a conversation  I happened  to  overhear, 
it  may  throw  a side-light  on  the  way  the  railroad  companies 
were  feeling  on  this  important  question.  While,  perhaps,  it 
savors  a little  of  egotism,  I may  still  be  permitted  to  give  it. 
Mr.  Godfrey  H.  Khodes,  the  master  of  motive  power,  and 
master  car-builder  for  the  Burlington  road,  was  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  of  experts.  He  is  now  Assistant  General 
Superintendent  of  the  lines  west  of  the  Missouri  river. 
While  conducting  the  tests  he  was  asked  by  a prominent 
man  why  it  was  that  the  railroads  were  at  such  an  expense 
in  testing  these  brakes.  Mr.  Rhodes  replied,  “It  is  only  a 
question  of  a short  time  when  the  public  will  demand  that 
we  equip  all  our  cars  with  the  best  possible  safety  appliances, 
such  as  brakes  and  automatic  couplers,  for  men  like  Mr. 
Coffin,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  this  State,  are  constantly 
writing  and  speaking  before  the  public  and  arousing  a senti- 
ment that  will  result  in  a law  making  us  do  this  work,  and 
we  want  to  know  what  it  will  be  safe  to  buy.”  That  remark, 
though  not  intended  for  my  ears,  shot  a mighty  ray  of  hope 
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into  my  heart,  and  I said  to  myself,  “ Well,  then,  I will  keep 
on  in  the  work  of  agitation  until  the  sentiment  is  crystalized 
into  law.”  Yet  it  was  with  sad  and  disheartened  feelinsrs 
that  I listened  to  the  report  of  this  committee  to  their  con- 
ventions which  met  this  year  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  Still 
there  seemed  to  be  a ray  of  hope  from  one  very  important  cir- 
cumstance. Mr.  George  Westinghouse,  the  distinguished 
inventor  of  the  air-brake  in  use  on  most  of  the  railroads  in 
both  this  and  in  foreign  lands,  came  in  his  own  private 
car  to  this  second  test  in  1887.  His  general  manager  and 
leading  men  were  there  both  years,  with  his  brake  on  a fifty- 
car  train,  and  while  it  was  far  ahead  of  all  others,  it  was  not 
up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  committee.  But  Mr. 
Westinghouse  intimated  to  the  committee  that  the  thing 
would  yet  be  accomplished.  He  returned  to  Pittsburg,  and 
wealthy  man  as  he  was,  took  off  his  coat  and  went  to  work 
in  one  of  his  great  shops.  He  arranged  fifty  brakes  in  the 
shop,  and  experimented  and  worked  on  them  for  some  three 
months.  In  September  of  that  year  I received  an  invitation 
to  go  to  Burlington  to  witness  the  work  of  the  “quick-acting 
brake”  on  a fifty-car  train.  I needed  no  second  invitation 
but  proceeded  immediately  to  Burlington.  The  long  hoped- 
for  thing  was  accomplished.  That  immense  train  could  be 
hurled  down  the  steep  grade  into  Burlington  at  the  rate  of 
forty  miles  an  hour,  and  at  a given  signal,  the  brakes  applied 
and  the  train  brought  to  a standstill  inside  of  500  feet  with 
scarcely  a jar  and  not  a man  on  top  of  the  cars.  “ Eureka! 
Eureka!”  I exclaimed,  and  actually  wept  for  joy.  “The 
thing  can  now  be  done!”  I had  gone  through  almost  the 
same  experience  in  the  tests  of  couplers,  for  in  witnessing 
them  I felt  just  as  sure  that  there  was  an  automatic  coupler 
that  could  take  the  place  of  the  old  man-killer  link-and-pin- 
coupler,  as  I was  sure  that  we  now  had  a power-brake.  I 
will  not  stop  here  to  tell  of  the  experimental  trips  with  freight 
trains  that  I took  with  railroad  officials  across  the  State  while 
testing  close  and  loose  couplers  to  ascertain  whether  an 
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engine  would  haul  as  many  cars  with  the  close  as  with  the 
loose  ones,  like  the  old  link-and-pin.  It  was  proved  to  a 
demonstration  that  it  would,  and  I was  now  ready  to  go  to 
work  for  proper  legislation.  My  first  movement  was  to  get 
a law  through  the  Iowa  legislature. 

In  the  winter  of  1889-90, 1 drafted  the  first  bill  that  was 
ever  enacted  by  our  legislature  for  this  purpose.  I drew 
that  bill  with  great  care.  I believe  I was  a full  month  at 
work  upon  it.  I submitted  every  section  as  I drew  it  to  one 
or  more  of  the  Judges  of  our  Supreme  Court,  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  its  constitutionality,  and  when  I finished  it,  I asked 
the  representative  from  Hamilton  county,  Mr.  Chase,  to  intro- 
duce it  in  the  House,*  which  body  passed  it  with  only  seven 
votes  against  it.  Later,  in  the  Senate,  there  was  not  a sin- 
gle opposition  vote.  The  bill  was  at  once  approved  by  Gov- 
ernor Horace  Boies,  and  I have  the  pen  with  which  he  signed 
it.  The  Nebraska  legislature  copied  the  bill,  and  I believe, 
passed  it  word  for  word.  In  the  spring  of  1888  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Commission,  which  had  just  come  into  being, 
invited  all  the  State  Commissioners  to  a conference  at  Wash- 
ington, in  order  to  get  all  possible  information  from  their 
experience.  Although  my  term  of  office  had  expired,  and 
for  some  good  reason  I was  not  reappointed,  I was  invited  to 
attend  this  conference.  I there  made  a speech,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Conference,  which  started  the  ball  a-rolling  at  a 
great  rate.  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  were  at  that  time 
only  seven  or  eight  states  which  had  a Commissioner  law. 
There  was  not  a single  Commissioner  who  was  not  in  a mea- 
sure opposed  to  the  legislation  I had  in  view.  They  did  not 
believe  that  the  maiming  and  killing  was  as  great  as  I had 
represented  it.  What  had  occurred  in  Iowa  I knew  to  a 
dead  certainty,  for  I had  the  neport  of  the  railroads  them- 
selves, but  as  to  the  nation,  I had  to  get  at  the  losses  as  best 
I could  through  estimates.  There  were  no  reliable  statistics 

’■Journal  of  the  Iowa  House  of  Representatives,  March  1,  1890,  pp.  123,  326-7-8. 
Senate  Journal,  April  2,  1890,  p.  492. 
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outside  of  Iowa,  I took  the  number  injured  and  killed  in 
this  state  as  a basis  for  these  estimates.  Poor’s  Manual  gave 
me  the  number  of  miles  of  our  railroads,  together  with  the 
number  in  the  country,  and  so,  by  the  “rule  of  three,”  I 
figured  the  awful  total  of  the  whole,  but  this  was  so  terribly 
great  that  I never  dared  to  give  out  the  actual  figures.  One 
day,  however,  in  talking  with  a very  intelligent  railroad  ofii- 
cial,  he  said,  “Mr.  Coffin,  your  basis  of  calculation  is  wrong. 
You  should  not  figure  on  the  number  of  miles,  but  on  the 
number  of  engines.”  I saw  this  in  a moment,  for  on  most 
of  the  roads,  and  especially  in  the  east,  there  would  be  ten 
trains  running  to  one  in  Iowa.  Poor’s  Manual  also  gave  me 
the  number  of  engines  in  the  nation,  and  when  I took  this 
for  a basis  I was  thunderstruck  at  the  fearful  a^ofretiate.  I 
was  more  afraid  than  ever  to  give  out  the  full  figures. 

I can  hardly  describe  the  scene  in  the  conference  room 
in  Washington  as  I concluded  my  remarks.  The  Commis- 
sioners gathered  around  me,  making  loud  protests  and  assuring 
me  that  I must  be  wrong.  The  Commissioners  from  Ken- 
tucky especially  were  very  emphatic,  protesting  against  allow- 
ing such  figures  to  go  out  to  the  public.  Even  the  Commis- 
sioners from  Massachusetts  seemed  to  be  scandalized  that 
such  words  and  figures  should  go  out  from  that  body.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  in 
the  Union  to  adopt  the  Commissioner  system.  Her  repre- 
sentatives at  the  conference  had  the  honor  of  being  consid- 
ered the  most  efficient  and  able  Board  then  in  existence. 
Our  own  State  and  others  had  followed  the  precedent  which 
she  had  inaugurated  at  the  start.  “But  there,”  I said,  “are 
the  figures,  and  to  me  they  are  cold  and  awful  facts,  but  I 
hope  that  when  you  meet  here  again  in  a year  from  now  you 
will  be  able  to  show  that  I am  wrong.”  I did  meet  with 
them  the  following  year  and  here  is  what  the  Kentucky  Com- 
missioners’ report,  which  was  issued  just  before  the  meeting, 
says  in  substance:  “ We  were  horrified  at  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  as  to  the  number  of  casualties  to  railroad 
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employees  as  shown  by  the  Iowa  statistics  and  calculations  from 
them,  and  we  could  not  believe  that  it  was  possible  they  were 
true ; so,  on  our  return  to  our  office  from  Washington  we  issued 
circulars  to  the  roads  in  our  state  requesting  that  they  would 
report  to  our  Board  the  accidents  to  employees  for  that  year, 
and  we  find  to  our  great  amazement  and  sorrow,  that  the 
basis  of  the  Iowa  calculation  is  far  too  low,  for  the  casualties 
to  trainmen  in  this  state  are  larger  than  those  shown  by  the 
Iowa  reports.” 

At  this  conference  a resolution  was  adopted  favoring  the 
enactment  of  a law  by  Congress  requiring  safety  appliances 
on  the  cars.  I had  already  prepared  a bill  myself,  which 
Col.  D.  B.  Henderson  of  Iowa  introduced  in  the  House,  and 
Hon.  William  B.  Allison  in  the  Senate.  The  long  fight  now 
began.  President  Harrison  in  his  message  to  Congress  De- 
cember, 1883,  made  a grand  plea  for  some  legislation  for  the 
safety  of  railroad  men,  and  in  that  plea  used  in  substance 
these  remarkable  words:  “It  is  a disgrace  to  our  civiliza- 
tion that  men  in  honorable  employment  fora  livelihood  should 
be  subjected  to  greater  danger  to  life  and  limb  than  soldiers 
in  time  of  actual  war.”  He  urged  Congress  to  take  some 
wise  action  on  the  matter.  Not  long  after  that  first  confer- 
ence in  Washington,  the  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  illustrious  Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley 
of  Michigan,  wrote  me,  requesting  all  the  facts  and  statistics 
that  I had  accumulated,  with  such  other  information  as  I 
had  acquired,  for  the  use  of  the  Commission.  Some  two 
years  afterwards  I understood  that  on  Greneral  Harrison’s 
request  for  information  as  to  the  casualties  to  railroad  men, 
these  statistics  were  sent  to  him  and  became  the  basis  of  his 
remarks  on  that  subject.  These  facts  were  furnished  him  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  without  any  reference  to 
the  author.  It  might  be  well  to  note  this  fact  as  it  has  a 
bearing  on  a very  important  time  in  the  history  of  this  safety 
appliance  legislation  further  on.  I was  in  Washington  dur- 
ing both  sessions  of  the  Fifty-first  Congress,  the  first  Con- 
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gress  of  the  Harrison  administration,  and  often  before  com- 
mittees. The  House  Committee  on  Railroads  and  Canals  at 
first  decided  to  report  the  bill  for  passage  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  though  not  in  a formal  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee, for  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  together.  This 
was  accomplished,  however,  by  getting  the  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee to  go  to  each  member  and  obtain  his  written  consent 
that  the  chairman  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  recom- 
mending its  passage.  It  was  now  so  near  the  close  of  that 
Congress  that  I knew  well  enough  there  was  no  hope  of  get- 
ting it  through  the  Senate  if  it  passed  the  House;  but  I was 
very  anxious  to  have  it  taken  up  and  passed  by  the  House, 
as  the  prestige  of  this  success  would  be  a great  help  to  me 
in  the  next  Congress.  The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
H.  C.  McCormick,  of  Pennsylvania,  stood  on  his  feet  directly 
in  front  of  Speaker  Reed,  with  that  bill  in  his  hand,  all  the 
night  long,  but  failed  to  obtain  recognition.  I had  gone  per- 
sonally to  Mr.  Reed,  in  the  brief  recess  between  the  day  and 
night  sessions,  and  begged  him  to  recognize  Mr.  McCor- 
mick, telling  him  that  I had  “counted  noses”  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  was  sure  that  it  would  go  through 
without  a call  of  the  House  on  a yea  and  nay  vote,  and  would 
not  take  over  five  minutes.  He  would  give  me  no  satisfac- 
tion, only  remarking  that  there  was  a great  deal  to  do  that 
night,  but  that  he  would  see.  He  was,  however,  all  along 
opposed  to  the  bill,  and  did  not  vote  for  it  two  years  later 
when  it  was  finally  passed  by  the  House,  and  when,  too,  we 
needed  every  vote  that  we  could  command,  as  we  shall  see 
later  on. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  referred  to  Senator  Cullom’s 
committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  Senator  Allison  very 
kindly  took  me  before  the  committee  and  introduced  me, 
briefly  speaking  of  my  work  and  standing  in  Iowa,  and  of 
the  importance  of  the  measure.  He  was  a strong,  earnest 
friend  of  the  measure  from  first  to  last.  I was  before  that 
committee  only  a few  times  during  the  session,  as  my  advisers. 
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who  were  favorable  to  the  measure,  thought  it  better  to  first 
get  the  bill  through  the  House.  But,  as  already  intimated, 
there  was  no  action  in  either  body  during  that  session.  So, 
during  the  interim  before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress, 
I devoted  my  time  to  arousing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
some  legislation  for  the  safety  of  these  railroad  men.  To 
this  end  I used  the  press,  platform  and  pulpit.  Wherever 
there  were  great  official  gatherings  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations and  religious  bodies,  I would  try  to  get  a hearing, 
which  was  never  refused  me  except  in  a single  instance,  and 
then  only  because  of  a misapprehension  of  the  object  of  my 
mission.  I also  went  before  such  legislatures  as  were  in  ses- 
sion, and  persuaded  them  to  memorialize  Congress  in  favor  of 
some  action  in  this  direction.  This  I found  had  a very  good 
effect.  I went  to  the  International  Conventions  of  the  Rail- 
road Brotherhoods,  which  passed  strong  resolutions  in  favor 
of  a law  for  the  safety  of  their  members.  I afterwards  found 
this  action  very  helpful  in  my  work. 

When  the  next  Congress  met  (Fifty-second,  first  session) 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Crisp,  of  Georgia,  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House.  I had  gone  over  my  bills  very  carefully,  and  made 
them  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  And  I may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  as  far  as  I know,  no  question  has  ever  been  raised 
as  to  the  constitutionality  of  any  of  the  points  involved, 
thanks  to  my  friends,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Iowa,  and  more  especially  to  Judge  Joseph  R.  Reed,  of  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  who  was  then  on  the  bench.  Senator  Allison  and 
Col.  D.  B.  Henderson  again  introduced  the  bill  in  their 
respective  Houses.  In  the  House  the  bill  was  this  time  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  with  Mr. 
George  P.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  as  its  chairman.  This  was  a 
very  large  and  able  committee,  and  before  it  we  had  several 
hearings.  A large  number  of  the  highest  railroad  officials, 
presidents,  general  managers  and  master  mechanics  attend- 
ing, all  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  measure. 
Nearly  or  quite  all  the  southern  roads  were  very  bitterly  hos- 
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tile  to  it,  openly  asserting  that  they  would  defeat  the  bill  if 
it  cost  them  thousands  of  dollars  to  do  it.  While  most  of 
these  gentlemen  admitted  that  automatic  couplers  were  de- 
sirable, and  they  must  come  into  use  as  fast  as  they  were  able 
to  procure  them,  still  they  were  opposed  to  any  legislation 
on  the  subject.  This  also  was  the  attitude  of  most  of  the 
leading  roads  of  the  north.  There  were,  however,  some  very 
signal  exceptions  to  this  policy  of  delay.  The  Vanderbilt 
roads  never  opposed  me  in  the  least,  but  on  the  other  hand 
privately  encouraged  me  to  keep  at  the  work  as  they  felt  it 
was  a measure  that  all  of  the  roads  in  the  end  would  adopt. 
Here  is  a pertinent  illustration  of  the  way  these  corporations 
feel  about  any  legislation  whenever  legislation  will  result  in 
good  to  themselves.  That  great  railroad  man,  Mr.  Roberts, 
the  long-time  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  came 
before  Senator  Cullom’s  committee.  He  said  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania road  believed  in  all  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and 
were  putting  on  these  automatic  couplers  and  brakes  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  He  confidently  stated  that  his  Company 
“ would  get  there”  before  the  dates  that  Mr.  Coffin  had  fixed 
in  his  bill.  But  he  did  not  want  any  legislation  on  the  mat- 
ter. “ We  railroad  men,”  he  said,  “ know  what  we  want  and 
what  we  ought  to  have  for  the  safety  of  our  men  as  well  and 
much  better  than  anybody  else.  We  shall  provide  these 
things  just  as  fast  as  we  are  convinced  that  we  need  them, 
and  they  are  to  be  had,  and  so,  gentlemen,  do  not  burden  us 
down  with  this  proposed  legislation.”  So  convincing  was  his 
talk  that  Senator  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  who  was  a member 
of  the  committee,  remarked,  “Well,  I have  heard  enough 
and  am  satisfied  that  the  railroad  people  know  what  they 
want.”  On  that  he  got  up  from  the  table  around  which  the 
committee  were  sitting,  and  took  his  hat  to  leave  the  room, 
when  Senator  Cullom  asked  him  if  he  had  not  better  hear 
the  other  side  before  he  made  up  his  mind.  “No,”  said  he, 
“I  have  heard  enough.  I guess  that  these  railroad  men  of 
long  experience  know  what  they  are  about,  and  what  they 
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want.”  And  yet  this  man  was  the  honored  president  'pro  tern 
of  the  United  States  Senate!  And  now  let  me  state  the 
sequel  to  Mr.  Roberts’  assertion  that  his  “ road  would  get 
there  before  the  date  fixed  in  the  bill.” 

At  a hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion five  years  after  the  bill  became  a law,  for  an  extension 
of  time  to  meet  its  requirements,  the  officials  of  this  same 
great  and  rich  road  pleaded  for  five  more  years  in  which  to 
comply  with  the  law!  They  reported  that  only  about  one- 
half  of  their  cars  had  been  equipped  as  the  law  required. 
Their  plea  v,'as  that  they  could  not  do  this  work  on  account 
of  hard  times.  Poverty  was  at  this  time  their  only  plea 
for  delay.  The  first  road  on  the  petition  for  an  extension  of 
time  was  the  Chicago  & Alton,  and  that  road  from  1888  to 
1898  was  paying  its  regular  8 per  cent  dividend,  without  a 
single  omission.  These  two  cases  give  us  a lesson  that 
should  not  be  forgotten.  Right  here,  too,  is  another  point 
of  much  importance  which  became  a great  help  to  me  in  this 
last  Congress.  Many  leading  roads  of  the  north  saw  that 
sooner  or  later  a law  would  be  enacted  requiring  this  humane 
protection  to  their  men,  and  had  commenced  in  earnest  to 
get  ready  for  it,  adding  many  of  these  safety  appliances  to 
their  cars;  but  as  these  roads  were  obliged  to  take  the 
unequipped  cars  from  other  lines,  the  work  was  still  danger- 
ous for  their  men,  notwithstanding  they  had  laid  out  large 
sums  of  money  for  these  safety  appliances.  This  resulted  in 
a great  injustice  to  the  humane  and  progressive  roads.  Pub- 
lication of  these  facts  became  a great  advantage  in  our  ulti- 
mate success, 

After  several  hearings  before  the  House  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee,  of  which  George  D.  Wise,  of  Virginia, 
was  chairman,  the  bill  was  referred  to  a sub-committee  of 
three,  of  which  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Neill,  of  St.  Louis,  was  chair- 
man, and  there  the  bill  slept  for  months.  The  other  two 
members  of  the  sub-committee  were  very  favorably  disposed 
towards  the  bill,  and  were  ready  at  all  times  to  act  upon  it. 
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but  the  chairman  would  do  nothing,  and  for  reasons  that  he 
would  not  explain,  though  claiming  still  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  This  was  all  finally  explained.  That  fall  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  was  held  in  Chicago,  and  Mr. 
O’Neill  went  to  that  city  and  managed  to  get  a resolution 
adopted  by  the  convention,  berating  the  Republicans  for  not 
enacting  this  same  law  in  the  former  session  of  Congress. 
A resolution  favoring  this  legislation  was  adopted  as  a plank 
in  the  Democratic  platform.  When  he  returned,  he  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Com- 
mittee fixed  up  the  bill  to  suit  themselves  without  consulting 
me,  or  even  letting  me  know  when  the  sub-committee  or  the 
full  committee  met.  A great  many  of  the  members  of  the 
House  were  ready  and  anxious  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  wanted  it  reported.  I had  worked  with  almost  every 
member  of  the  House,  and  I knew  that  the  bill  would  pass 
with  but  little  opposition  if  it  could  be  reported  back  to  that 
body.  At  last  when  these  men  had  fixed  this  bill  to  suit 
themselves,  it  was  reported  to  the  full  committee,  and  that 
committee  supposing  that  it  was  my  bill,  at  once  voted  to 
report  it  for  passage,  and  it  was  so  reported,  and  passed  the 
House  (July  8,  1892)  with  very  little  opposition.  It  was  at 
once  sent  over  to  the  Senate.  I have  to  confess  that  I my- 
self was  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  changes  that  Mr.  O’Neill 
and  his  co-worker  had  made  in  the  bill,  thinking  that  they 
were  friendly  to  the  measure  in  its  main  intents  and  pur- 
pose. I was  completely  thrown  off  my  guard  until  one  day 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  I met  Mr.  O’Neill.  He  said,  “Mr.  Coffin  there 
is  no  need  of  your  staying  here  any  longer.  We  will  now 
look  after  the  bill,  and  see  that  it  passes  the  Senate,  and  you 
had  better  go  home.  You  do  not  know  how  to  handle  these 
Senators  as  well  as  we  do,  and  you  may  endanger  the  bill  by 
some  indiscretion.”  Of  course  I was  thunderstruck,  and  for 
a time  did  not  know  what  to  say.  In  fact,  I think  that  I 
made  but  little  reply,  only  to  give  him  to  understand  that  I 
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should  stay  by  to  the  end,  and  it  will  appear  that  it  was  well 
that  I did  so. 

In  the  Senate  the  bill  was  referred  to  Senator  Cullom’s 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  and  in  due  time  the 
Senator  called  the  committee  together.  In  the  meantime, 
he  looked  over  the  bill  very  carefully,  and  said  to  me  that 
he  was  very  doubtful  about  its  passing  his  committee,  as  it 
had  been  changed  some  from  the  one  I had  had  before  them. 
Of  course,  this  was  enough  to  make  me  very  anxious.  I had 
secured  pledges  enough  from  the  Senate  to  insure  its  pass- 
age, if  I could  once  get  it  out  of  the  committee  with  a favora- 
ble report.  But  here  I was  after  four  years  of  hard  work  liable 
to  have  it  all  come  to  naught.  There  were  only  three  weeks 
more  before  the  Fifty-second  Congress  would  close  and  there 
was  a great  amount  of  business  before  it,  as  is  always  the  case 
so  near  its  final  adjournment.  The  time  for  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  came,  and  Mr.  Cullom  kindly  invited  me  to 
step  into  his  private  room  while  it  was  in  session.  The  ses- 
sion was  a very  short  one.  At  its  close  the  Senator  came 
into  the  room  and  threw  the  bill  down  upon  the  desk  where 
I was  writing,  saying,  “ There  is  your  bill.  I read  it  very 
carefully  to  the  committee.  A few  words  were  said  on  it  by 
one  or  two,  and  then  some  one  moved  that  we  report  against 
it,  or  for  an  indefinite  postponement,  and  it  was  so  voted. 
Now,”  said  he,  “if  you  will  take  the  bill  and  so  remodel  it 
as  to  conform  to  the  one  you  had  presented  by  Senator  Alli- 
son, I will  call  the  committee  together  again,  and  see  what  I 
can  do,  for  I believe  that  something  of  this  kind  should  be  a 
law.”  The  mighty  weight  of  that  moment  I can  never  tell 
in  words.  For  an  hour  I sat  there  stunned.  The  first  thought 
was  to  throw  up  the  sponge  and  quit,  but  after  a few  minutes 
deliberation,  I said,  “ No.  There  is  yet  hope.  This  is  a 
great  humane  work  and  God  is  behind  it,  and  it  must  and 
will  go  through.”  I took  the  bill  and  went  to  my  room  and 
for  two  days  and  nights  I worked  incessantly  upon  it,  and 
then  handed  it  to  Senator  Cullom  for  criticism.  He  made 
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scarcely  a change.  “Now,”  said  he,  “I  will  call  my  com- 
mittee together  and  see  what  we  can  do.”  After  the  bill 
was  discussed  for  some  three  hours,  the  committee  voted  that 
the  chairman  might  report  the  bill,  recommending  its  pass- 
age, but  that  they  would  not  agree  to  support  the  measure 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Then,  again,  I was  happy,  for  I 
was  well  assured  that  it  had  friends  enough  in  that  body  to 
pass  it  if  once  it  could  come  up  in  the  regular  order,  which 
was  now  assured.  But  after  all  there  was  a hard  fight  for 
its  life.  It  came  up  as  the  regular  order  of  business  on  a 
Monday  morning  (February  6, 1893),  and  it  continued  to  be 
the  regular  order  for  all  that  week.  It  was  fought  section 
by  section,  and  finally  came  to  a vote  at  five  o'clock  Saturday 
afternoon  (February  11).  There  were  only  ten  votes  against 
it.  Senator  I.  Gr.  Harris,  of  Tennessee,  and  Arthur  R.  Gor- 
man, of  Maryland,  were  leaders  in  the  opposition.  A motion 
was  made  in  the  Senate  to  strike  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
and  adopt  the  committee’s  amendment  of  the  whole  bill.  I 
have  before  me  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  A black 
line  runs  through  every  line  of  every  section  of  the  old  House 
bill,  and  then  follows  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  with 
some  minor  amendments,  precisely  as  I had  drafted  it.  It 
went  from  there  to  the  Speaker’s  desk  in  the  House.  As  it 
was  now  an  amended  House  bill,  it  had  to  take  its  chances 
before  that  body  again.  The  long  fight  over  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  had,  of  course,  called  a great  deal  of  public  attention 
to  it  by  this  time,  and  more  especially  that  of  the  railroads. 
As  stated  before,  the  southern  roads  were  unanimously  op- 
posed to  it.  Somehow  it  had  gone  out  as  the  saying  of  one 
of  the  opposition,  either  in  or  out  of  Congress,  I am  not  able 
to  say  which — “that  niggers  were  cheaper  than  automatic 
couplers  and  power-brakes,” — but  this  did  not  help  the  cause 
of  the  opposition.  It  was  used  against  the  roads  with  great 
effect.  It  was  too  cold  blooded  and  heartless.  The  day  at 
last  came  when  the  bill  was  taken  from  the  Speaker’s  table. 
On  February  21,  1893,  it  was  made  a special,  order,  and  the 
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race  for  its  life  began.  Mr.  James  D.  Richardson,  of  Ten- 
nessee, was  the  leader  of  the  opposition.  Mr.  Wise,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee,  to- 
which  the  bill  had  been  sent  first,  though  a southern  many 
took  charge  of  the  bill  and  made  a grand  fight  for  it.  Of 
course  there  was  close  at  hand  a powerful  lobby  which  fought 
the  bill  inch  by  inch.  That  Congressional  day,  February 
21st,  was  a long  one,  longer  than  any  other  day  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress.  It  lasted  until  6:30  the  next  morning,  the 
22d.  The  opposition  resorted  to  filibustering  and  tried  in 
every  possible  way  to  adjourn  without  action  on  the  bill. 
Had  this  occurred  the  bill  would  then  have  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  calendar,  and  could  not  have  been  reached  again 
during  that  Congress,  which  was  then  only  about  a week 
from  the  final  adjournment.  But  our  men  stayed  with  us  to 
the  end.  So  many  members  had  gone  that  whenever  a mo- 
tion was  made  to  vote  or  to  have  a call  of  the  roll  there- 
would  arise  the  cry  of  “No  quorum.”  This  was  followed  by 
a motion  to  adjourn,  but  we  always  had  enough  friends  on 
hand  to  defeat  the  motion.  It  was  a very  stormy  night,  and 
the  sergeant-at-arms  had  a hard  time,  running  all  over  the 
city  of  Washington  to  hunt  up  members  and  bring  them  to 
the  House.  About  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  Speaker 
Crisp  came  down  on  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  had  a con- 
sultation with  the  leaders  of  the  measure,  agreeing  to  recog- 
nize Mr.  Wise,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill,  on  suspension 
day,  if  he  would  consent  to  an  adjournment.  On  that  day, 
when  the  rule  is  suspended,  whatever  bill  is  then  before  the 
House  can  at  once  be  pnt  upon  its  passage  with  only  one 
filibustering  motion  allowed.  But  here  comes  the  rub.  It 
must  then  be  passed  by  a two-thirds  majority.  Here  now 
was  another  crisis.  Did  we  have  that  two-thirds?  I knew 
that  we  had  a large  majority,  but  it  was  a little  uncertain 
whether  we  could  command  two-thirds  of  the  members. 
After  consultation,  however,  it  was  thought  safe  to  risk  it,, 
and  the  House  adjourned. 
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It  was  then  only  three  days  to  suspension  day.  I had 
taken  a violent  cold  that  stormy  night,  and  the  nervous  strain 
had  nearly  worn  me  out.  I was  bordering  closely  on  pneu- 
monia. Still  there  was  a great  deal  to  be  done  before  that 
trial  day.  The  enemies  of  the  bill  had  induced  employees 
of  the  different  roads  in  the  south  to  send  in  telegrams  to 
their  members,  asking  them  to  oppose  the  bill,  which  they, 
as  practical  railroad  men  in  actual  service,  did  not  want. 
These  telegrams  had  been  read  on  the  floor  of  the  House  the 
day  the  bill  first  came  up  and  were  having  the  desired  effect. 
But  this  delay  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  three  days 
gave  me  time  to  counteract  their  influence.  I had  before  the 
committees  resolutions  adopted  by  all  the  Brotherhoods  of 
Railroad  Employees,  putting  themselves  unanimously  on  re- 
cord in  favor  of  the  bill.  These  Brotherhoods  contained  over 
one  hundred  thousand  practical  men  who  were  running 
trains.  Besides  these,  I had  handed  the  committees  petitions 
signed  by  thousands  of  the  men  asking  for  this  legislation. 
All  these  and  many  other  facts  pertinent  to  the  matter  I 
gathered  up  and  condensed  into  a small  pamphlet  which  I 
had  printed.  When  the  bill  came  up  for  its  final  dispo- 
sition, February  27th,  I had  placed  on  each  member’s  desk 
a copy  of  this  pamphlet.  It  was  worth  a year’s  hard  work 
to  hear  the  speech  by  Mr.  Wise  in  closing  the  debate  on  the 
question  of  its  passage.  He  was  a tall  man,  with  long  arms, 
and  quite  nervous  in  his  manner.  He  pointed  out  that  these 
bogus  telegrams  all  read  as  though  dictated  by  one  master 
mind,  and  holding  up  the  little  pamphlet  high  over  his  head 
and  nervously  shaking  it,  said  in  stentorian  voice,  “ Here  are 
over  a hundred  thousand  practical  railroad  men  at  work  on 
the  railroads  of  this  nation  exposed  at  this  very  moment,  as 
President  Harrison  has  said,  ‘ to  greater  danger  to  life  and 
limb  than  were  our  soldiers  in  the  civil  war.’  They  are  ask- 
ing you  to  throw  some  protection  around  their  occupation, 
while  they  are  serving  in  their  quasi-public  capacity,  as  no 
other  class  of  wage-earners  ever  do.  Shall  we  listen  to  a 
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score  or  more  of  private  telegrams,  which  show  on  their  face 
that  they  are  frauds,  and  ignore  the  official  utterances  of 
these  great  Brotherhoods,  speaking  in  no  uncertain  terms  of 
their  great  need?”  The  picture  of  that  grand  man  stand- 
ing there  with  that  book  quivering  in  his  nervous  hand  high 
above  his  head,  will  never  be  banished  from  my  memory. 
Something  of  a like  scene  occurred  on  the  day  of  the  all 
night  session,  when  some  one  asked  him  how  long  he  would 
delay  the  important  business  of  Congress,  now  so  near  its 
close,  on  such  a bill  as  this?  Rising  in  his  place  to  his  full 
height,  and  quivering  with  hot  indignation  that  such  a ques- 
tion should  be  asked  by  any  one  on  that  floor,  he  looked 
straight  at  the  man  who  had  asked  it,  and  with  southern  fire 
flashing  from  his  eyes,  replied,  “ Sir,  I will  stand  here  till 
eternity  comes  before  I will  turn  my  back  on  these  deserv- 
ing men,  and  on  such  a bill  as  this.”  For  a moment  the 
House  was  as  silent  as  death,  and  then  such  a roar  of  ap- 
plause broke  forth  as  is  seldom  heard  in  that  body.  That 
noble  man  is  now,  I understaird,  dead.  If  he  were  living,  I 
should  esteem  it  a great  pleasure  to  go  all  the  way  to  his 
home  and  thank  him  over  again  for  his  grand  help  in  the 
work. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Wise’s  great  speech  the  yeas  and  nays 
were  called.  There  was  an  almost  breathless  silence  during 
that  roll  call.  Col.  D.  B.  Henderson,  then  a member  of  the 
House,  who  had  from  the  very  first  stood  like  a rock  for  the 
bill,  and  done  it  much  eminent  service,  understanding  that 
Tom  Reed  was  not  to  vote  for  the  bill,  went  to  him,  and  with 
some  very  forcible  words,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  use, 
persuaded  him  to  leave  the  House  so  as  not  to  be  put  on  re- 
cord against  the  bill.  The  vote  was  very  close.  There  were 
only  five  votes  over  a two-thirds  majority.  Every  one 
of  the  Iowa  delegation  voted  for  the  bill  except  Judge 
Walter  I.  Hayes.  He  voted  against  it.  What  was  the  re- 
sult to  him?  He  had  been  elected  by  over  seven  thousand 
majority  in  his  district,  as  I remember  it,  but  the  railroad 
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employees  of  liis  district  combined,  and  irrespective  of  party^ 
overcame  that  large  majority,  and  left  the  Judge  out  in  the 
cold.  Thanks  to  the  sense  of  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  the 
bill  was  passed  at  last,  and  on  the  day  before  President  Har- 
rison laid  aside  his  authority,  he  gave  it  his  approval.  It 
was  now  a bill  no  longer,  but  a solemn  law  of  a great  nation. 
I doubt  if  Mr.  Harrison  ever  signed  a bill  with  as  much  will- 
ingness as  he  did  that.  If  I am  rightly  informed,  he  said 
that  very  thing.  I can  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
to  determine  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  I had  taken 
Mr.  O’Neill’s  advice  and  left  Washington  for  my  home. 
The  pen  with  which  the  President  signed  the  bill  had  been 
spoken  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission — so  Maj.  Halford,  the  private  secretary  of  the 
President  told  me— and  I suppose  he  has  it  now.  I under- 
stand that  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a vote  of 
thanks  to  this  Secretary  for  getting  the  coupler  bill  through 
Congress!  It  matters  little  by  whose  work  the  grand  result 
was  brought  about.  The  saving  of  life  and  limb  by  this  law 
is  something  stupendous,  and  must  be  a source  of  great  sat- 
isfaction to  every  person  who  had  anything  to  do  with  its 
enactment.  In  the  year  after  President  Harrison’s  approval 
of  the  measure  there  were  2,837  railroad  men  killed,  and  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000  injured.  Four  years  later  there 
were  only  1,693  killed,  making  a saving  of  1,041  lives,  and 
there  were  about  6,000  fewer  men  injured  by  accidents.  The 
roads  had  not  then  quite  half  equipped  their  cars  as  the  law 
required.  Now,  at  the  time  I am  writing  (1902),  all  the 
cars  and  trains  are  fully  equipped  with  these  life-saving  ap- 
pliances, reducing  the  loss  of  life  and  limb  from  what  it  was 
at  the  time  the  bill  became  a law,  by  sixty-four  per  cent, 
according  to  the  last  report,  and  there  are  a great  many 
more  men  employed  on  the  railroads  now  than  ever  before. 

Without  carrying  this  history  of  the  safety  appliance  law 
further  I want  to  emphasize  one  very  important  point.  No 
matter  who  may  claim  to  be  the  originator  of  such  a law,  one 
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thing  is  certain,  that  the  bill  drafted  by  me  and  which  be- 
came our  Iowa  law  was  the  first  of  its  kind  on  our  statute 
book,  and  I believe  that  all  intelligent,  honest  men  will  be 
willing  also  to  admit  that  no  one  had  preceded  me  in  the 
general  agitation  of  this  matter.  Then,  it  is,  I think,  gen- 
erally known  and  admitted  that  the  first  bill  ever  presented 
in  either  body  of  Congress  was  drafted  by  myself.  This 
fact  will  be  attested  both  by  Senator  Allison  and  Speaker 
Henderson.  So,  when  I claim  that  I was  the  chief  actor  in 
this  movement,  I do  not  step  so  far  aside  from  becoming 
modesty  as  to  come  into  the  realm  of  offensive  egotism.  It 
was  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  man,  single-handed  and 
alone,  to  inaugurate  and  bring  to  a successful  conclusion  a 
movement  like  this  which  cost  the  railroad  corporations  not 
less  than  one  hundred  million  dollars — I say  it  was  not  in 
the  possibility  of  any  one  man  to  do  this  with  all  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  railroads  against  him.  And  more  espe- 
cially would  this  be  impossible  when  such  a gigantic  work 
was  undertaken  by  a man  like  myself,  a humble,  obscure 
farmer,  with  little  or  no  education  or  reputation  to  give  him 
prestige.  It  was  God  behind  the  movement  that  insured  its 
success.  I was  used  by  Him  as  the  instrument  to  work  out 
a mighty  good  to  the  children  of  men.  I have  never  at  any 
time  been  able  to  think  that  I alone  have  done  anything. 
This  feeling  was  so  dominant  in  me,  that  when  I came  home 
from  Washington  after  the  bill  became  a law,  and  the  ladies 
of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, who  had  named  their  lodge  after  me,  gave  me  a recep- 
tion and  invited  some  of  our  most  eloquent  speakers  to  make 
addresses,  I sat  there  and  listened  to  their  very  able  speeches, 
but  could  not  make  it  seem  that  they  were  talking  about  me, 
or  of  anything  I had  done.  God  gave  to  me  a great  love 
and  respect  for  this  large  and  deserving  class  of  wage  earn- 
ers, the  railroad  employees.  To  them  I have  given  the  best 
years  of  my  life,  and  no  class  of  men  deserve  it  more,  and 
no  class  appreciates  more  a kindly  act  in  their  behalf.  Wher- 
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ever  a locomotive  whistle  is  heard,  wherever  a freight  car 
wheel  turns,  there  I have  a friend.  But  this  friendship  is 
not  confined  alone  to  the  men  on  the  trains.  In  every  home 
to  which  these  men  return  when  they  come  in  from  their 
runs,  a “God  bless  Father  Coffin”  springs  to  the  lips  of 
mother,  wife  and  daughter,  that  son,  father  and  brother  can 
now  more  surely  come  home  alive  and  unharmed.  Whether 
or  not  it  was  L.  S.  Coffin  that  God  used  to  bring  this  great 
blessing  to  these  men,  that  is  the  way  the  boys  of  the  rail- 
road feel,  and  I am  a thousand  times  more  than  satisfied, 
and  will  give  to  the  loving  Father  grateful  praise.  For 
twelve  years  they  have  honored  me  with  the  Presidency  of 
the  Railroad  Employes’  Home,  a home  for  aged'  and  disa- 
bled railroad  men,  for  the  present  located  at  Highland  Park, 
111.  This  Home  is  destined  in  time  to  grow  into  a great  in- 
stitution, and  be  cared  for  and  managed  by  the  great  Rail- 
road Men’s  Brotherhoods  of  America  and  Canada. 

Willow  Edge  Faem,  near  Ft.  Dodge,  la.,  Dec.  15, 1902, 


It  can  no  longer  be  doubted  that  a railroad  will  approach 
our  eastern  border,  within  a very  short  time, — say  two  years 
at  the  outside.  Either  at  Galena  or  Savanna,  within  two 
years  we  shall  hear  the  whistle. of  the  iron  horse.  The  com- 
pletion of  that  road,  to  either  of  these  places  will,  in  a mea- 
sure revolutionize  the  trade  of  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Mississippi,  above  Davenport,  and  on  no  part  of  that  country 
will  the  change  be  more  sensibly  felt  than  in  Jackson  county. 
Situated  as  we  are,  directly  opposite  the  terminus,  no  matter 
at  which  place  it  comes,  the  effect  on  the  interests  of  the 
county  will  be  most  important.  The  direction  of  our  trade 
will  be  from  south  to  east.  That  is,  our  produce  ■will  go 
east  to  find  a market  and  from  the  east  shall  we  receive  our 
merchandize. — Bellevue  Democrat,  Oct.  29,  1851. 
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GOV.  JOHN  HENKY  GEAR. 


BY  WILLIAM  H.  FLEMING.* 

Of  the  men  who  have  held  the  office  of  Governor  of  this 
State,  five  were  residents  of  the  territory  when  it  became 
such.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  one,  entering  the  terri- 
tory in  the  very  year  of  its  erection.  A native  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  boy  Gear  went  with  his  father  from  Galena 
to  Fort  Snelling  in  the  year  1838.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Fort  named  was  then  in  Iowa  territory. 

The  first  ancestors  of  the  late  Senator  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica settled  in  Connecticut  on  their  arrival  from  England  in 
1647.  There  the  descendants  of  the  first  immigrant  resided 
for  more  than  a century,  and  doubtless  many  of  them  are  in 
the  neighborhood  yet.  After  the  war  of  the  Revolution  was 
over,  Hezekiah  Gear,  who  had  married  Sarah  Gilbert,  re- 
moved to  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  Ezekiel  Gilbert  Gear  was 
born.  In  1791,  when  the  latter  attained  to  his  majority,  he 
determined  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  the  gospel  ministry. 

♦’William  Henry  Fleming  was  born  of  Irish  parentage,  in  New  York  City,  April 
14,  1833.  He  was  educated  partly  in  a private  school,  but  mostly  in  Public  School 
No.  7 of  that  city.  At  the'  age  of  fourteen  ho  became  an  atjprentice  to  John  A.  Gray, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  printers  and  publishers  of  the  last  generation.  He 
also  worked  for  John  F.  Trow,  who  for  many  years  published  the  Directory  of  New 
York  City.  After  spending  several  years  with  Mr.  Trow,  he  came  to  Iowa,  settling  in 
Scott  county.  He  was  one  year  City  Editor  of  The  Davenport  Gazette.  During 
three  of  tlio  eleven  j'ears  he  was  in  Scott  county  he  published  a paper  at  Le  Claire. 
Mr.  Fleming  superintended  the  printing  of  the  voluminous  Reports  of  Adjt.  Gen.  N. 
B.  Baker  (1865-67),  relating  to  the  Iowa  Regiments  in  the  Civil  War,  and  edited  most 
of  them.  He  also  planned  the  General  index  of  Iowa  soldiers  now  in  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral’s office,  much  of  which  was  executed  under  bis  supervision.  In  January,  1867, 
he  became  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  under  Gen.  Ed  IVright.  He  held  this  position 
two  and  a half  years,  when  Governor  Samuel  Merrill  appointed  Mr.  Fleming  his  Pri- 
vate Secretary.  In  this  useful  and  honorable  capacity  he  served  through  the  admin- 
istrations of  Governors  Meri'ill,  Carpenter,  Kirkwood,  Npwbold,  Goar,  Drake,  and 
Shaw.  In  1882-83  he  compiled  the  woP-known  “ Historical  and  Comparative  Census 
of  1836-80,”  a pu'olication  of  permanent  interest  and  great  value.  He  was  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  The  Daily  Capital  in  1883,  and  acting  Deputy  Auditor  of  State  in  1885. 
He  has  read  the  proofs  and  prepared  indexes  for  a score  or  more  of  Iowa  official  pub- 
lications. For  many  years,  down  to  the  present  time,  be  has  been  engaged  in  jour- 
nalistic work.  He  is  probably  the  best  informed  man  in  the  State  in  regard  to  the 
laws  on  our  statute  books,  as  weR  as  upon  the  records  of  political  parties.  He  is 
often  referred  to  as  a “walking  encyclopedia  ” of  Iowa  history.  In  December,  1902, 
he  was  tendered  and  accepted  a position  under  Secretary  Shaw,  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Soon  afterwards  he 
became  a missionary  among  the  Indians  of  western  New 
York,  the  remnant  of  that  powerful  confederacy,  the  rule  of 
which  was  once  acknowledged  in  perhaps  the  greater  part  of 
what  is  now  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
the  region  inhabited  by  these  tribes,  was  born  on  the  7th  dav 
of  April,  1825,  at  the  village  of  Ithaca,  if  it  could  be  called 
a village  then,  John  Henry  Gear.  His  mother,  Harriet  Cook 
Gear,  dying  in  the  boy’s  early  childhood,  he  was  taken  by 
his  grandmother  to  Pittsfield.  He  was  returned  by  his 
father,  in  the  year  1831,  to  the  home  of  the  latter,  who  had 
remarried,  and  five  years  afterwards  the  family  removed  to 
Galena,  111.,  then  the  most  important  town  in  the  west,  ex- 
cept St.  Louis.  After  a residence  there  of  a couple  of  years, 
the  removal  to  Ft.  Snelling,  Iowa  territory,  occurred,  the 
father  being  a chaplain  in  the  army.  The  limited  schooling 
the  boy  got  away  from  the  parental  roof  was  largely  supple- 
mented by  that  which  his  missionary  father  could  impart. 
In  1843  young  Gear  left  home  and  started  to  make  for  him- 
self a name  and  fortune.  He  at  once  went  to  Burlington, 
the  home  of  his  aunt,  the  wife  of  Hon.  Charles  Mason,  the 
only  chief  justice  the  territory  of  Iowa  had.  Burlington  was 
also  the  home  of  Governor  Chambers,  the  territorial  execu- 
tive, to  whom  young  Gear  brought  dispatches  from  Ft.  Snell- 
ing. He  was  wearing  his  first  boots,  having  up  to  that  time 
worn  moccasins.  The  Governor’s  greeting  was,  “You  look 
like  a young  fellow  for  important  business  like  this.”  Here, 
after  doing  some  work  on  a farm,  he  got  employment  with 
Bridgman  Brothers,  at  a compensation  of  $50  a year  and 
board.  Subsequently  he  went  with  one  of  the  brothers  to 
Keosauqua,  at  a salary  of  $100  and  board.  In  1845  he  re- 
turned to  Burlington,  where  he  entered  the  establishment  of 
W.  F.  Coolbaugh  & Co.,  of  which  house  he  was  destined  in 
a few  years  to  become  a partner  in  the  business,  and  even- 
tually its  head;  and  in  1855  it  all  became  his.  During  these 
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years  he  traveled  extensively  in  southern  Iowa,  getting  to 
know  pretty  much  every  business  man  and  not  a few  others 
in  all  that  part  of  the  State.  Traveling  then,  one  need  not 
be  reminded,  meant  more  of  toil  than  it  does  now.  During 
at  least  the  earlier  part  of  his  days  on  the  road  there  was  not 
a mile  of  railway  in  Iowa,  and  many  years  more  had  to  elapse 
before  he  could  get  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Burlington 
by  rail.  The  period  in  which  he  traveled  as  representative 
of  the  house  of  which  he  became  the  head  was  one  of  large 
activity,  for  it  was  then  that  the  great  tide  of  immigration 
which  marked  the  decade  of  the  ’50’s  was  pouring  into  the 
State,  and  new  farms  were  being  opened,  towns  laid  out,  and 
railroads  projected  of  a magnitude  which  our  9,000  miles  of 
constructed  road  hardly  surpasses.  The  acquaintance  which 
this  active  and  enterprising  merchant  then  made  told  when 
in  after  years  he  had  entered  public  life. 

In  1852  Mr.  Gear  held  his  first  office,  that  of  alderman. 
It  was  eleven  years  afterwards  before  he  again  held  civic 
office.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  the 
city  of  his  home.  A few  years  later  he  was  nominated  for 
the  office  of  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  he 
declined  the  nomination.  Again,  in  1871,  he  was  nominated 
with  his  own  consent,  and  was  elected.  He  then  entered  the 
Fourteenth  General  Assembly.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  that  time  was  one  of  the  ablest  the  State  has  known. 
On  one  side  were  Kasson,  Pratt  and  Wilson,  all  of  whom 
left  that  legislature  to  enter  Congress.  On  the  other  were 
Buncombe,  one  of  the  strongest  men  the  Democratic  party 
of  Iowa  has  ever  had  among  its  leaders;  Ainsworth,  soon  to 
enter  Congress,  the  first  Democrat  to  have  a seat  in  that 
body  since  before  the  war;  Benton  J.  Hall,  who  also  some 
years  later  became  the  first  Democrat  to  represent  the  First 
District  in  Congress,  Ed  Campbell,  and  John  P.  Irish,  all 
men  of  might  in  their  party  a quarter  of  a century ; and  there 
were  many  other  men  of  marked  ability.  Among  such  men 
the  new  Representative  from  the  county  of  Des  Moines  soon 
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took  position  as  a leader.  The  most  notable  legislation  of 
that  session  was  the  bill  providing  a difPerent  method  of 
taxing  railroads  from  that  formerly  in  vogue.  The  railroads 
had  up  till  that  time  paid  a percentage  of  their  gross  earn- 
ings into  the  State  treasury,  part  of  which  was  disbursed  to 
the  counties.  A bill  was  brought  into  the  legislature  pro- 
viding a new  system,  which  was  substantially  that  now  in 
vogue.  It  was  fought  steadily  by  a vigorous  but  powerless 
minority,  one  of  the  leaders  of  which  was  the  future  Grov- 
ernor  and  Senator.  Steadily,  at  every  stage  of  the  measure, 
he  antagonized  it,  and  tried  to  improve  it.  In  this  he  was 
associated  with  Kasson,  Irish,  Green  of  Davenport,  and 
others.  The  feature  which  they  especially  contended  against 
was  the  one  which  deprived  the  cities  of  the  tax  on  the  prop- 
erty within  their  limits.  They  tried  to  get  this  changed,  but 
unavailingly.  Among  the  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Gear 
was  one  to  include  in  certain  instructions  which  the  House 
was  giving  a committee,  the  following: 

Also,  to  prepare  the  necessary  additional  section  to  secure  the  proper 
limitation  upon  the  rates  and  charges  to  be  taken  and  received  by  rail- 
roads, and  to  prevent  the  exaction  from  the  people  by  the  railroads  of  the 
amount  of  taxes  levied  by  this  act  by  onerous  charges  on  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight. 

This,  as  everything  else  that  was  offered  to  improve  the 
bill,  was  rejected.  When  the  measure  was  finally  passed, 
the  following  protest  was  entered  on  the  journal  of  the  House : 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  do  most 
respectfully,  but  earnestly  and  firmly,  protest  against  the  passage  of  the 
bill  known  as  “ Substitute  for  H.  F.  No.  279,”  entitled  '“An  Act  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  railroads,”  for  the  following  reasons,  to-wit: 

First — That  it  is  inequitable  in  its  provisions  to  the  counties  having 
railways  within  their  limits,  in  that  it  puts  all  the  property,  without  the 
right  of  way,  into  the  hands  of  men  who  cannot  from  the  nature  of  the 
case  fix  proper  valuation  on  the  same. 

Second — That  it  is  inequitable  and  unjust  to  the  cities  in  this  State 
having  railways  within  their  limits,  from  the  fact  that  on  the  cities  is 
thrown  the  burden  of  protecting  railway  property  within  their  limits,  as 
put  forth  in  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State. 
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Third — We  protest  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  account  of  the 
unjust  legislation  as  put  forth  in  section  nine*  of  the  bill. 

Fourth — We  protest  against  the  whole  bill  as  being  unjust  and  in  our 
judgment  unconstitutional. 

Fifth — That  the  bill  we  believe  to  be  a delusion,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  railroad  more  than  the  people. 

John  H.  Geab, 

B.  J.  Hall, 

J.  W.  Gbben, 

W.  A.  Stow, 

Edw.  Campbell, 

John  P.  Ieish, 

F.  O’Donnell, 

Isaac  Blakely, 

M.  Goodspeed, 

C.  T.  Peet, 

Samuel  Whitten. 

The  next  session,  which  was  an  adjourned  session  held 
for  the  consideration  of  the  proposed  code,  was  for  that  rea- 
son one  of  the  most  important  yet  held  in  the  State.  In  that 
work  the  Representative  from  Des  Moines  county  took  an 
active  part.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  well  knew  what 
was  before  the  body  at  any  time  during  his  legislative  career, 
and  kept  fully  in  touch  with  the  business  being  transacted. 
The  section  in  the  railroad  law  that  prohibits  pooling  in  this 
State  was  his  work,  he  having  introduced  it  and  procured  its 
passage.  As  originally  enacted,  and  on  Mr.  Gear’s  motion, 
it  is  as  follows; 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  to  make  any  contract  or 
enter  into  any  stipulation  with  any  other  railroad  company  running  in  the 
same  general  direction  by  which  either  company  shall  directly  or  indi- 
rectly agree  to  divide  in  any  manner  or  in  any  proportion  the  joint  earn- 
ings upon  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  freight  transported  over  such  road, 
and  any  violation  of  this  provision  shall  render  the  railroad  company 
violating  the  same  liable  to  a penalty  of  $5,000  for  each  month  for  which 
such  earnings  are  divided,  to  be  recovered  for  the  use  of  the  permanent 
school  fund  in  the  name  of  the  State. 

When  the  House  was  considering  a bill  requiring  the  stew- 
ards of  hospitals  for  the  insane  to  make  reports  of  all  financial 

*This  section,  it  is  proper  to  say,  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 
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transactions,  accompanying  the  same  with  vouchers,  and  to 
have  quarterly  settlements  with  the  boards  of  trustees,  Kep- 
resentative  Gear  offered  as  an  amendment  that  “ such  settle- 
ment of  accounts  shall  be  made  by  the  board  of  trustees  in 
open  session,  and  shall  not  be  intrusted  to  a committee.” 
This  amendment,  showing  as  it  does  the  member’s  knowl- 
edge of  the  tendency  of  boards  to  turn  work  over  to  com- 
mittees, was  adopted. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Fifteenth  General 
Assembly,  to  which  Mr.  Gear  was  chosen,  was  equally  di- 
vided in  membership  between  the  dominant  party  and  a new 
one,  known  as  the  Anti-Monopoly  party.  The  latter  had 
absorbed  the  Democratic  organization,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
secret  society  had  swept  the  southern  half  of  the  State.  Had 
it  been  as  well  organized  in  the  northern  counties  as  it  was 
in  the  remainder  of  the  State,  it  would  certainly  have  had  a 
majority  in  the  House,  and  have  imperiled  the  success  of  the 
State  ticket.  When  the  legislature  met  thus  divided,  many 
days  were  spent  in  fruitless  balloting  for  speaker,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  137th  ballot  that  a choice  was  made.  That 
choice  fell  on  the  Representative  from  Des  Moines  county. 
As  in  all  other  positions,  Mr.  Gear  was  called  upon  to  fill,  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  high  office  with  superior  ability, 
and  to  universal  satisfaction.  The  fact  that  the  House  was 
equally  divided  made  the  task  of  the  Speaker  exceptionally 
difficult.  Yet  no  complaint  was  ever  heard  against  his  man- 
ner of  conducting  the  business  of  the  House,  nor  was  appeal 
taken  from  his  rulings.  In  1876,  having  been  for  a third 
time  elected  a member,  he  was  again  chosen  to  the  speaker- 
ship,  the  only  instance  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  such  re- 
election. 

The  satisfaction  Mr.  Gear  gave  in  his  successive  terms  as 
speaker  made  the  easier  his  canvass  for  the  governorship,  for 
which  office  he  now  became  a pronounced  candidate.  He 
was  nominated  in  June,  1877.  He  opened  the  campaign  at 
West  Branch,  Cedar  county.  His  reason  for  doing  so  was 
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that  there  resided  in  that  place  a man  who  had  made 
calumnious  accusations  against  the  nominee  in  respect 
to  his  personal  habits.  He  determined  to  go  there  and  face 
the  community  where  the  farmer  lived  and  where  he  later 
had  considerable  influence ; the  boldness  and  frankness  of  his 
talk  took  well  with  the  candid  Quakers  who  came  to  hear 
him,  and  produced  an  excellent  impression.  When  he  had 
concluded  his  speech  an  elderly  Friend  addressed  him,  say- 
ing, “Friend  Gear,  I would  like  to  ask  thee  a question,  if 
thee  will  answer.”  “ I will  certainly,  if  I can,”  was  the 
reply  of  the  speaker.  Whereupon  this  brief  dialogue  ensued. 
“Does  thee  drink  intoxicating  liquors?”  “ I take  a glass  of 
whisky  when  I feel  like  it.”  “I  admire  thy  candor  but  I 
wish  thee  did  not  do  so.”  The  election  returns  showed  how 
well  the  candidate’s  manliness  served  him.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  an  independent  Republican  candidate,  who  drew 
off  enough  votes  to  prevent  the  nominee  of  the  party  getting 
a majority,  something  which  had  not  happened  before. 
But  when  the  Governor’s  first  term  was  about  to  expire,  and 
the  convention  was  being  held  to  make  nominations,  a man 
of  marked  ability,  who  had  opposed  Governor  Gear  after  his 
first  nomination,  came  to  him  and  asked  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senting his  name  to  the  State  Convention.  This  being  con- 
ceded him,  the  gentleman  referred  to  made  a thoroughly  en- 
thusiastic speech,  expressing  his  gratification  at  the  char- 
acter of  administration  the  Governor  had  given  the  State. 
This  time  there  was  a handsome  popular  majority,  while  the 
plurality  was  the  largest  any  candidate  for  Governor  ever 
received  in  Iowa  during  the  lifetime  of  Governor  Gear. 

When  Governor  Gear  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State,  he  found  it  burdened  with  the  largest 
volume  of  floating  indebtedness  up  to  that  time  known  in  its 
history.  Like  a large  volume  of  similar  indebtedness  more 
recently  incurred,  it  was  by  no  means  injudiciously  contracted. 
The  period  was  that  following  the  severe  financial  crash  of 
1873,  and  prices  of  material  and  labor  were  low.  Hence,. 
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most  advantageous  contracts  could  be  and  were  made  for  the 
erection  of  public  buildings.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  State  House,  much  of  the  work  on  which  was  done  at 
that  time,  was  not  a more  expensive  structure  to  build  than 
it  proved  to  be.  But,  when  the  new  Governor  entered  upon 
the  executive  office  this  state  of  affairs  was  passing  away,  and 
with  returning  prosperity,  which  was  alike  the  harbinger  and 
the  foredated  effect  of  the  return  to  specie  payment,  the  low 
prices,  the  compensating  accompaniment  of  the  “hard  times,” 
were  beginning  to  disappear.  It  was  therefore  now  the  time 
to  get  out  of  debt  and  keep  out  of  it,  thought  the  Governor, 
and  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  and  accumulating  a sufficient 
surplus  the  executive  directed  his  efforts.  He  first  turned  his 
attention  to  the  penitentiaries,  which  were  more  under  the  ex- 
ecutive control  than  any  of  the  other  institutions.  He  ordered 
the  newly  chosen  warden,  Capt.  McMillan,  to  take  charge  of 
the  prison  at  Ft.  Madison  some  weeks  before  either  he  or  his 
predecessor  expected  that  the  change  would  be  made;  and 
the  first  the  latter  knew  that  he  must  immediately  retire 
was  when  his  successor  presented  his  commission  and  the 
order  to  take  charge,  and  demanded  immediate  possession. 
This  being  promptly  yielded,  a rapid  diminution  of  expenses 
followed.  The  legislature,  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the 
Governor’s  designs,  cut  down  the  allowance  for  the  support 
of  the  prison  and  many  of  the  salaries,  and  diminished  the 
allow'ance  to  the  warden.  That  officer  was  required  to  make 
contracts  for  furnishing  discharged  convicts  with  suitable 
clothing,  superceding  the  former  practice  of  buying  each  a 
separate  outfit  at  retail  prices.  As  a consequence  of  these 
and  similar  economies,  the  labor  of  the  convicts  became  for 
the  first  time  a source  of  income  to  our  State,  as  it  has  con- 
tinued to  be  ever  since.  The  Governor  caused  the  methods 
of  keeping  books  at  both  prisons  to  be  reformed.  Further- 
more, he  caused  monthly  statements  of  the  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  prisons  to  be  sent  to  him,  which  statements 
he  subjected  to  scrutiny.  More  than  once  was  the  warden 
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called  upon  to  explain  an  apparently  large  price  paid  for  a 
commodity  that  was  bought  for  the  prison;  but  it  is  only  just 
to  the  prison  officers  to  say  that  satisfactory  explanations  al- 
ways came.  He  also  caused  to  be  sent  to  him  a complete 
transcript  of  the  convict  register  of  each  prison,  which  tran- 
script he  had  recorded.  This  register  is  kept  to  this  day. 
The  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements  has  not  been 
deemed  necessary  since  the  establishment  of  the  board  of 
control;  and  it  has  therefore  been  discontinued. 

But  the  penitentiaries  were  not  the  only  institutions  which 
felt  the  hand  of  the  master.  All  of  them  came  to  realize 
that  there  was  a man  at  the  head  of  affairs  who  was  looking 
after  the  State’s  business  as  if  it  were  his  own.  He  often 
visited  them,  and  his  visits  were  unheralded.  Yet  I have 
never  heard  that  any  of  the  officers  of  an  institution  felt  that 
they  had  reason  to  complain,  or  did  complain,  of  what  was  done 
or  said  by  the  Governor.  The  legislature  made  many  re- 
ductions in  the  allowance  for  these  institutions  mostly  sug- 
gested by  the  executive.  That  this  vigilance  had  its  effect 
was  seen  in  the  next  report  of  the  financial  officers  of  the 
State,  when  the  expenditures  during  the  biennial  period  had 
been  smaller  in  volume  than  for  any  similar  period  during 
the  ten  years  preceding. 

Governor  Gear  had  not  been  long  in  office  when  he  came 
to  think  it  well  that  there  should  be  some  change  in  the 
management  of  the  institutions.  Two  of  his  predecessors 
had  recommended  the  creation  of  a board  of  charities  and 
corrections  that  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  oversee- 
ing the  charitable  and  penal  institutions,  but  without  other 
than  moral  control  or  such  as  it  might  be  able  to  exercise 
through  the  representations  such  a board  should  make  to  the 
General  Assembly.  Governor  Gear  had  given  attention  to 
this  suggestion  while  considering  the  matter  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  institutions.  That  consideration  brought  him 
to  quite  a different  conclusion.  He  said  that  what  was 
wanted  was  not  more  boards,  but  fewer.  He  then  announced 
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his  belief  that  one  board  should  be  entrusted  with  the  man- 
agement of  all  the  State’s  institutions;  the  board  of  control 
idea.  He  talked  it  to  members  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Following  his  suggestion  a bill  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  placing  all  the  charitable  and  penal  insti- 
tutions under  the  management  of  a board  of  three  persons. 
It  was  not  thought  advisable  by  the  friends  of  the  measure 
to  do  more  than  this.  The  House,  however,  amended  it  by 
including  in  the  scope  of  the  bill  all  the  institutions  except 
the  university.  This  was  probably  done  in  order  to  over- 
load the  measure,  and  thus  insure  iis  defeat.  But  it  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  thus  amended,  and  went  to 
the  Senate.  It  came  near  passing  that  body  also.  It  re- 
ceived twenty-five  votes  in  that  body  on  suspending  the  rules 
and  ordering  it  to  a third  reading  the  same  day.  This,  not 
being  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  the  motion  was  lost.  But 
the  Senate  ordered  the  bill  to  a third  reading  the  next  day 
by  a larger  majority.  But  that  next  day,  it  happened,  was 
that  of  the  adjournment  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill  was  never  reached. 

Subsequently  the  Governor  recommended  that  the  insane 
hospitals  be  put  under  one  board,  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  the  deaf,  and  the  feeble-minded  under  another,  while  to 
the  board  of  regents  might  be  committed  the  care  of  the 
state  normal  school;  and  the  reform  schools,  as  our  indus- 
trial schools  were  then  styled,  should  be  left,  like  the  peni- 
tentiaries, under  the  supervision  of  the  Governor.  But  noth- 
ing further  was  done  in  this  direction  until  the  Twentv- 
seventh  General  Assembly,  when,  after  a somewhat  similar 
recommendation  from  Governor  Drake,  the  General  Assem- 
bly determined  to  go  further,  and  adopt  the  plan  which  was 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  twenty  years  before, 
and  which,  as  has  been  seen,  originated  with  Governor  Gear. 

The  war-loan  made  by  the  State  in  1861  fell  due  in  the 
year  1881,  the  last  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Gear. 
The  matter  of  making  suitable  provision  for  liquidating  the 
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bonds  was  incumbent  on  the  legislature  of  1880.  As  the 
session  wore  on,  the  Grovernor  became  anxious  lest  the  mat- 
ter should  not  be  attended  to.  There  were  weak-kneed  men 
in  the  Greneral  Assembly  who  feared  to  make  the  necessary- 
levy  in  order  to  pay  the  debt.  Some  suggested  that  the  bonds 
be  renewed  for  a period  of  ten  years,  when  the  State’s  growth 
and  improved  financial  condition  would  permit  of  the  retire- 
ment of  the  bonds  without  difficulty — as  if  the  State  would 
grow  more  in  the  ten  years  than  it  had  in  the  twenty  since 
the  bonds  were  negotiated ! As  the  session  drew  to  its  close 
without  anything  being  done,  or  apparently  contemplated, 
the  Governor  felt  it  incumbent  on  himself  to  talk  to  some  of 
the  members  privately  on  the  subject,  letting  it  be  under- 
stood that  if  the  legislature  should  adjourn  without  attend- 
ing to  the  matter  he  would  call  that  body  together  immedi- 
ately in  extraordinary  session,  and  would  be  careful  to  let 
the  people  know  why  he  did  so.  Whether  this  intimation 
had  any  effect  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  desired  action  was 
had,  for  within  a few  days  of  the  close  of  the  session  a bill 
was  passed  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  bonds,  and  mak- 
ing a special  levy  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  the  funds 
necessary  therefor. 

In  the  first  session  held  during  his  administration,  the 
board  of  railroad  commissioners  was  created,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  its  members  devolved  on  the  Governor.  From  the 
somewhat  long  list  of  applicants  for  the  place,  not  a selection 
was  made.  The  appointees  were  men  for  whom  no  effort 
to  get  them  on  the  board  had  been  put  forth.  It  is  not  re- 
called that  there  was  a letter  received  at  the  executive  office 
recommending  the  appointment  of  either  of  the  persons  who 
were  selected.  These  were  ex-G-'Overnor  Cyrus  C.  Carpenter, 
Peter  A.  Dey,  and  James  W.  McDill.  Similarly,  when  Gov. 
Carpenter  retired  on  being  nominated  for  Congress,  Marcus 
C.  Woodruff,  of  Dubuque,  was  selected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
without  waiting  for  recommendations  for  him  or  anybody 
else;  although  there  were  others  who  desired  the  place. 
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Again,  when  Senator  Kirkwood  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  order  to  enter  the  cabinet  of  President  Garfield,  the 
Governor  sent  for  Judge  McDill  and  without  any  previous 
intimation  tendered  him  the  vacant  senatorship. 

One  of  the  winters  when  he  was  in  the  executive  chair 
was  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  snow  that  fell.  The 
movements  of  railway  trains  were  impeded  perhaps  more 
that  season  than  in  any  other  in  the  history  of  the  west. 
The  company  operating  one  of  the  roads  was  disposed  to 
abandon  part  of  its  line,  and  even  did  suspend  trafiic  for  a 
time,  thus  leaving  the  people  along  that  part  of  the  road 
comparatively  without  fuel,  and  exposing  them  to  great  suf- 
fering, there  being  no  other  road  that  could  supply  their 
needs.  The  Governor,  hearing  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
pany, communicated  with  its  officers,  protesting  against  their 
course,  and  announcing  his  determination  to  see  what  he 
could  do  to  open  the  road  for  traffic  if  the  management  failed 
to  have  it  done.  Operations  were  soon  resumed  on  the  line. 
While  he  had  thus  a desirable  amount  of  sternness  in  his 
make-up,  he  had  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  kindliest  of  dis- 
positions. The  hill  on  which  the  capitol  stands  is  an  admir- 
able coasting-ground  when  it  is  covered  with  snow.  Such 
was  the  case  during  the  season  referred  to,  and  the  boys  with 
their  bier  bob-sleds  would  watch  for  the  time  when  the  Gov- 
crnor  would  leave  the  state-house,  and  invite  him  to  ride 
with  them,  an  invitation  which  was  always  accepted;  and 
lively  was  the  rivalry  between  the  boys  for  the  honor  of  carry- 
ing the  Governor  down  the  hill.  The  jollity  of  those  rides 
with  the  “boss,”  as  they  would  call  him,  will  be  always  a 
pleasant  memory  to  the  boys  of  that  day. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  executive  office,  Gov.  Gear 
devoted  himself  to  private  enterprises,  including  some  min- 
ing operations  in  Colorado.  In  1886,  he  received  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  Congress  in  the  First  District,  and 
was  selected  after  a lively  contest,  his  competitor  being  his 
first  colleague  in  the  General  Assembly,  Hon.  Benton  J. 
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Hall.  Two  years  later  he  was  re-elected.  In  1890  he  went 
down  in  the  general  overthrow  that  happened  to  his  party 
that  year.  But  in  1892  he  defeated  his  successful  opponent 
of  two  years  before.  Of  Grov.  Gear’s  career  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  I can  best  speak  by  quoting  the  language  of 
one  who  was  associated  with  him  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  present  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota : 

From  the  very  start  he  became  an  influential  member,  whose  good 
sense,  sound  judgment  and  keen  insight  were  highly  valued  and  appre- 
ciated by  his  associates.  His  vast  experience  in  public  affairs  before  he 
entered  the  House  of  Representatives  had  better  equipped  him  and  made 
him  better  qualified  for  the  important  duties  of  a legislator  than  most 
men  who  entered  that  body.  This  was  recognized  by  all.  He  had  been 
a member  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  his  own  State, 
and  had  been  for  four  years  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient  Governors 
of  his  State.  He  was  known  to  all  his  associates  as  “ Governor  ” Gear, 
and  the  term  “ Governor  ” was  not,  in  his  case,  used  in  a perfunctory  or 
vain  sense,  but  with  all  the  force  and  value  that  the  term  implies.  His 
firmness  and  rugged  honesty  and  integrity  were  recognized  and  felt  by  all. 
When  he  supported  a measure,  that  support  gave  it  credit,  and  doubts  and 
misgivings  disappeared. 

He  was  fair,  just,  and  fearless  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and 
charitable  and  considerate  towards  those  who  differed  with  him.  He  had 
the  happy  faculty  of  softening  and  allaying  the  acrimony  that  occasion- 
ally occurred  in  the  House.  He  was  attentive  and  watchful  throughout  the 
session,  and  few  things  escaped  his  notice;  and  though  not  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  House  yet  he  was  one  of  the  chief  mainstays  of  those  who 
assumed  to  lead,  and  without  the  assistance  of  such  their  leadership  would 
have  been  a failure.  His  advice  and  opinion  on  all  great  questions  were 
sought  and  valued  by  his  associates. 

Those  who  remember  the  departed  statesman  as  a member 
of  the  legislature  of  Iowa  will  readily  recognize  the  appli- 
cability of  much  that  is  here  said  to  his  career  in  that  body, 
except  that  here  almost  from  the  first  he  was  a leader.  In 
the  second  Congress  in  which  Gov.  Gear  sat  he  was  instru- 
mental in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  allowing  a 
bounty  for  sugar-raising.  It  will  be  remembered,  by  those 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  that  the 
bounty  system,  rather  more  than  that  of  protective  duties, 
was  his  favorite  plan  for  encouraging  domestic  manufactures. 
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The  measure  succeeded  when  presented  in  the  Fifty-first 
Congress.  Of  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  contained  that 
provision,  it  is  the  opinion  of  a distinguished  Senator  who 
also  served  in  the  Senate  with  Senator  Gear,  “ That  no  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  barring  its  learned  head  (Mr.  McKin- 
ley), contributed  more  to  the  result  obtained  than  did  Mr. 
Gear.”  The  Senator  added,  further  speaking  of  the  Iowan, 
“He  brought  to  the  consultations  of  the  committee  room  not 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools  or  the  dreams  of  the  theorist, 
but  rather  the  practical  experience  of  a business  life.  He 
seemed  to  possess  upon  almost  every  subject  connected  with 
that  legislation  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  information  and 
knowledge  of  its  infinite  details,  gathered  from  prac- 
tical experiences  in  life,  which  served  at  all  times  to  illumine 
the  subject  and  light  the  way  to  wise  and  safe  conclusions.” 

In  1894:  Governor  Gear  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  took  his  seat  in  1895.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  for  another  term,  of  which  he  was  not  destined  to  see 
the  beginning.  In  that  illustrious  body  he  had  an  influence 
such  as  is  rarely  the  fortune  of  a Senator  in  his  first  term  to 
possess,  Here  his  habits  of  industry  and  close  attention  to 
business  made  him  strong  and  appreciated.  A Senator  of 
opposite  faith  said  of  him,  “The  thorough  business  habits 
of  the  deceased  made  him  a useful  man  in  the  Senate.  He 
did  much  valuable  work  in  the  Senate  that  escaped  public 
attention,  and  for  which  he  never  received  credit.  He  was 
not  a man  who  sought  notoriety.  His  valuable  services  con- 
sisted largely  in  thorough  and  efficient  committee  work — just 
such  work  as  shapes  and  molds  legislation,  and  which  is  sel- 
dom properly  appreciated  by  the  public.” 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  rarely  has  a junior  Senator  had 
the  influence,  or  commanded  the  attention  of  that  illustrious 
legislative  body,  so  much  as  Senator  Gear.  His  presence 
and  power  were  felt  there,  and  amounted  almost  to  a leader- 
ship. 

The  useful  career  of  this  distinguished  statesman  came  to 
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an  end  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  day  of  July,  1900.  That 
end  came  quietly  and  peacefully ; and  while  rather  suddenly 
it  was  nevertheless  not  a surprise  to  his  friends,  who  had  been 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  health  of  the  veteran  com- 
moner was  steadily  failing. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life,  the  Governor  and  Senator  was 
a true  man.  He  was  a devoted  husband  and  father,  an  esti- 
mable citizen,  a public  servant  of  the  highest  type,  a states- 
man of  enlarged  and  progressive  views. 

Gov.  Gear’s  memory  was  phenomenal.  While  I would 
not  say  of  him,  as  is  sometimes  vainly  said  of  a man,  “He 
never  forgot  a face,”  I would  say  that  very  few  men  I have 
known  came  so  near  being  thus  equipped  with  an  unfailing 
memory.  When  he  did  remember  a person,  he  seemed  also 
to  recall  at  once  all  he  had  ever  known  of  that  person.  This 
happy  faculty  was  of  vast  service  to  him  in  his  public  career. 
He  was  moreover  one  of  the  most  faithful  of  friends,  as  all 
realized  who  were  ever  included  in  the  circle  of  that  friend- 
ship. 

Few  members  ever  served  their  individual  constituents 
so  faithfully  as  he  did.  His  correspondence  was  enormous. 
Senator  Mason  said  of  it,  that  when  Gov.  Gear  and  he  were 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  it  was  the 
largest  that  came  to  any  member  of  that  body,  and  it  always 
had  attention. 

When  he  was  Governor  he  attended  to  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  office  largely  in  person.  There  were  no  stenog- 
raphers in  the  employ  of  the  State  then,  and  it  was  before 
the  days  of  the  typewriter.  Yet  it  was  attended  to  promptly 
and  fully.  The  Governor  wrote  rapidly,  and  expressed  him- 
self clearly. 

He  has  now  passed  to  the  realms  of  the  unseen,  perhaps 
rather  of  the  real.  The  State  mourns  it.  One  of  the  most 
approachable  and  lovable  of  men,  few  could  have  gone  hence 
whose  departure  would  be  so  keenly  felt  as  that  of  this  worthy 
■citizen. 
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I cannot  better  close  this  sketch  of  the  departed  Senator 
than  by  quoting  from  what  was  said  of  him  by  one  who  had 
known  him  all  his  life  in  Iowa,  the  venerable  Dr.  Salter  of 
Burlington,  and  by  one  who  had  known  him  all  his  public 
life  and  who  was  much  of  that  time  intimately  associated  with 
him,  the  distinguished  Congressman  from  the  Seventh  Dis- 
trict, Hon.  John  A.  T.  Hull. 

Said  Dr.  Salter; 

His  name  is  written  large  in  the  history  of  this  commonwealth,  in  the 
records  of  Congress,  and  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  our  people.  While 
he  died  in  the  height  of  his  fame  with  such  honors  clustering  his  brow  as 
fall  to  few;  secure  so  far  as  human  authority  and  power  go  in  one  of  the 
high  dignities  of  the  world;  he  bore  honor  and  fame  with  the  same  sim- 
plicity that  characterized  him  in  every  situation. 

Said  Captain  Hull: 

His  loss  will  be  mourned  in  Iowa  while  the  generation  now  living  there 
shall  rule.  His  memory  will  be  borne  in  the  affectionate  hearts  of  the 
people  he  loved  so  well.  Vfe  will  build  him  an  enduring  monument  in 
our  State,  in  the  affections  of  our  children;  and  we  can  say  to  his  friends 
that  they  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  were  related  to  this  splendid 
specimen  of  American  manhood  and  American  statesmanship. 

This  paper  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the 
worthy  woman  who  was  for  well  nigh  half  a century  one  of 
the  best  of  helpmeets,  friend,  adviser,  counselor — everything 
which  the  best  of  wives  may  be,  and  who  with  two  of  their 
four  children  survived  him.  To  her.  Miss  Harriet  Foote,  he 
was  married  in  the  year  1852.  She  too  has  now  passed  from 
earth,  and  rejoined  her  husband.  This  lady  was  born  No- 
vember 11, 1818,  and  died  October  4, 1902.  Her  birthplace 
was  Middlebury,  Addison  county,  Vermont,  at  the  south 
point  of  Lake  Champlain.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Justus 
Foote.  Her  mother,  Harriet  Swan  Graham,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  John  Graham,  a native  of  Scotland,  of  the  clan 
Graeme,  who  became  minister  of  the  parish  at  SufBeld,  Con- 
necticut. A colleague  of  Mr.  Graham  in  that  pastorate  was 
Rev.  Daniel  Waldo,  who  was  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress.  Miss  Foote  came 
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with  her  mother  from  Vermont  to  the  home  of  her  brother, 
John  Graham  Foote,  afterwards  senator  (1860-1864)  and 
capitol  commissioner  (1872-1886).  Of  this  excellent  woman, 
one  who  knew  her  well  thus  wrote: 

Mrs.  Gear  did  not  seek  public  life  for  herself.  She  idealized  and  idol- 
ized her  home.  To  her  it  was  everything  it  could  mean  for  wife  and 
mother.  But,  having  met  its  many  obligations,  Mrs.  Gear  entered  with 
great  spirit  and  earnestness  into  the  public  life  of  her  distinguished  hus- 
band. In  her  clear  insight  into  human  nature  and  human  motives,  her 
keen  discernment  and  lofty  ideals,  . . . Mrs.  Gear  was  a strong,  sus- 

taining force,  which  the  Senator  dearly  prized. 

During  the  administration  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Gear,  see- 
ing that  the  battle- flags  of  the  regiments  were  disappearing 
where  they  were  kept,  that  every  zephyr  carried  away  some 
of  the  precious  material  of  which  they  were  made,  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  preserve  them  from  further  de- 
struction. She  accordingly  obtained  permission  from  the 
Executive  Council  to  undertake  the  task.  Securing  the  help 
of  many  of  the  widows  and  daughters  of  soldiers  and  others, 
she  had  the  flags  covered  with  a material  which,  while  it  ex- 
posed the  colors  to  view,  yet  protected  them  from  being  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  winds.  In  this  work,  Mrs.  Gear  prepared 
nearly  if  not  quite  every  flag  for  the  quilting  process  by  put- 
ting the  tattered  fragments  of  the  valued  emblems  in  their 
proper  places,  and  turning  them  over  to  those  who  did  the 
sewing.  To  this  work  Mrs.  Gear  devoted  several  weeks  of 
constant  labor.  The  fact  that  the  colors  of  the  regiments 
which  did  so  much  for  the  fame  of  Iowa  can  now  be  distin- 
guished is  largely  due  to  the  judicious  care  thus  taken  of 
them  by  this  thoughtful  woman. 

The  social  life  of  the  capital  was  much  enlivened  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Gear.  He  and  his  wife  were 
delightful  hosts;  and  many  times  during  the  sessions  did 
they  entertain  members  and  others;  and  gatherings  of  those 
days  live  in  local  history  as  among  the  most  charming  of  like 
events  in  the  memory  of  denizens  of  the  capital. 

Of  this  estimable  couple,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Salter,  the  vener- 
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able  senior  pastor  in  Iowa,  said,  in  the  course  of  a funeral 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Gear: 

The  two  lives  were  mingled  and  blended  in  a more  perfect  union  than 
ordinarily  falls  to  human  lot.  Her  own  large  intelligence,  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  social,  moral,  and  political  questions  of  the  age,  her  public 
spirit,  her  devotion  to  her  country’s  cause  and  honor  and  advancement, 
her  simplicity  of  life,  her  gracious  and  dignified  manners,  her  wisdom  and 
discretion  and  courage  of  speech,  her  reserve  and  silence  when  patience 
and  the  unspoken  word  were  the  best,  her  quiet  discernment  of  artifice  and 
imposture,  her  instant  appreciation  of  whatsoever  things  are  just  and 
pure  and  true  and  good,  her  generous  disposition  to  help  every  worthy 
cause  and  all  worthy  persons,  and  the  respect  she  won  for  herself  alike 
from  the  friends  and  from  the  competitors  of  her  husband  in  his  public 
career — all  combined  to  give  her  consideration  and  influence  among  pub- 
lic men  and  in  the  pu’olic  att'airs  of  Iowa  and  the  nation. 

The  Sioux  City  Journal,  whose  editor,  Hon.  George  D. 
Perkins,  was  in  both  the  State  and  National  legislatures 
wuth  Gov.  Gear,  and  knew  both  husband  and  wife  intimately, 
paid  tribute  to  her  memory  thus: 

Senator  Gear’s  political  life  fell  in  stormy  times.  His  best  lieutenant 
was  his  wife.  She  was  constantly  with  him,  and  she  bore  her  part  in  every 
battle.  Senator  Gear  had  rare  faculty  in  making  friends,  and  Mrs.  Gear 
was  inventful  in  social  pleasures  involving  politics.  Going  back  to  the 
time  of  his  service  as  Speaker  and  Governor,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr. 
Gear  knew  more  Iowa  people  by  name  than  any  one  else,  with  his  wife  a 
close  second. 

Iowa  has  never  had  as  high  a type  of  woman  politician  as  it  had  in 
Mrs.  Gear.  She  was  a stately  lady.  She  was  hostess  at  her  husband’s 
board.  She  had  keen  observation;  she  knew  where  the  ground  was  solid,  and 
she  knew'  where  it  was  treacherous.  But  she  had  the  tact  to  keep  what  she 
knew  and  what  she  observed  from  the  knowledge  of  her  happy  companies- 
She  never  sought  credit  for  herself;  everything  with  her  was  “Henry 
Gear's”. 

The  Senator  died  in  the  harness  as  he  had  hoped  to  do,  with  the  confi- 
dence and  warm  affection  of  his  State  freshly  written  as  his  heirloom. 
With  his  death,  despite  all  the  loving  struggle  of  her  heart  and  hands  to 
ward  off  the  summons,  her  lifework  was  ended.  She  had  only  to  wait. 
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company  were  William  Clark,  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  of  1804-6, 
afterwards  Governor  of  Missouri  Territory,  and  for  many  years.  Superin- 
tendent of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  Missouri  and  upper  Mississippi,  and  Law- 
rence Taliaferro,  U.  S.  Indian  agent  among  the  Sioux. 

On  the  2d  of  May  Beltrami  left  St.  Louis  in  company  with  Mr.  Talia- 
ferro on  the  Virginia,  a steamboat  118  feet  long,  22  feet  wide,  Captain 
Perston.  His  narrative  is  diffuse,  but  has  some  items  of  interest,  showing 
the  state  of  things  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians  upon  our 
eastern  border,  nine  years  before  the  Black  Hawk  War.  The  narrative, 
somewhat  abridged,  is  as  follows: 

A chief  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Saukis,  The  Great 
Eagle,  was  on  board.  The  first  thing  he  did,  when  we  were 
some  distance  from  shore,  was  to  take  off  the  uniform  Gov- 
ernor Clark  had  given  him  as  a present  from  the  Great  Father 
(President  Monroe).  He  showed  high  satisfaction  at  find- 
ing himself  once  more  in  statu  quo  of  our  first  parents.  The 
youngest  of  his  two  children  had  not  even  a leaf  or  a bit  of 
cloth  round  the  loins,  whilst  we  were  shivering  with  cold, 
though  wrapped  in  our  flannel  and  great  coats. 

Clarksville  and  Louisiana  are  two  rising  villages,  the  lat- 
ter 112  miles  from  St.  Louis.  From  the  top  of  a pretty  hill 
the  eye  rests  on  nothing  but  immense  and  impenetrable 
woods,  the  only  asylum  we  have  henceforth  to  expect;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  forts  upon  the  river  and  Prairie  du 
Chien,  this  is  the  last  vestige  of  civilization  towards  the  north. 

In  the  midst  of  these  masses  of  trees,  one  meets  with 
beautiful  tracts  of  meadow  land,  destitute  of  shrubs  or  bushfes, 
or  they  sometimes  exhibit  the  appearance  of  groves  and 
clumps  of  trees  disposed  with  so  much  symmetry  that,  but 
for  the  death-like  stillness  which  pervades  this  silence,  it  would 
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be  impossible  not  to  think  that  they  had  been  placed  by  the 
hand  of  man. 

On  the  6th  (May),  while  the  steamboat  was  taking  in 
wood,  I wandered  into  a forest.  The  varied  forms  and  tints 
of  the  landscape  insensibly  led  me  on,  and  a flock  of  wild 
turkeys  induced  me  to  go  so  far  that  I was  unable  to  regain 
the  place  where  the  steamboat  had  stopped.  In  this  dilemma 
my  compass  was  my  guide;  but  what  was  my  surprise  at 
flnding  the  vessel  gone ! A bend  of  the  river  concealed  every 
signal  I could  make,  and  the  discharges  of  my  gun  resounded 
vainly  in  the  forest.  I betook  myself  to  my  legs;  fortu- 
nately the  steamboat  ran  aground.  At  this  moment  my  com- 
panions discovered  that  I was  missing.  The  canoe  which 
was  dispatched  to  meet  me  arrived  just  in  time,  for  I was  so 
out  of  breath  that  I must  have  given  up  the  pursuit.  The 
Great  Eagle,  vexed  and  angry  that  the  pilot  had  not  taken 
his  advice  respecting  the  channel,  jumped  into  the  river  and 
swam  to  the  bank.  The  following  day  we  found  him  sur- 
rounded by  his  tribe  at  Fort  Edwards,  where  he  had  arrived 
before  us.  They  had  formed  a temporary  encampment,  and 
were  exchanging  furs  with  the  traders  of  the  South-west 
Company.  Scarcely  were  we  within  sight  of  the  encamp- 
ment when  the  children  of  Great  Eagle  plunged  into  the 
river  and  swam  to  their  den  with  the  eagerness  of  wild  beasts 
escaping  from  a menagerie  into  their  native  forests.  Great 
Eagle  came  on  board  to  take  his  bow  and  quiver  and  gun; 
although  exasperated  against  the  people  of  the  boat,  he  put 
out  his  hand  to  me  as  a mark  of  friendship.  I availed  myself 
of  this  favorable  moment  to  ask  him  for  a scalp  suspended 
by  the  hair  to  the  handle  of  his  tomahawk.  It  was  a peri- 
cranium of  a chief  of  the  Sioux  whom  he  had  killed  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  scalp  is  as  honorable  a trophy  to  an  In- 
dian, as  a horse’s  tail  is  to  a Turk,  a Tartar,  or  a Chinee. 

Fort  Edwards  is  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; it  commands  a great  extent  of  the  river,  as  well  as  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Le  Moine,  which  descends  from  the  wes 
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and  is  navigable  for  300  miles  into  the  interior.  The  banks 
of  this  river  are  inhabited  by  the  Yawohas,  a savage  people 
who  have  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Sionx. 

The  country  beyond  Fort  Edwards  on  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  as  far  as  its  sources,  and  even  still  farther,  which 
belonged  to  the  Territory  of  Missouri  before  the  State  of 
Missouri  was  formed,  is  now  distinguished  only  under  the 
name  of  Savage  Lands;  for  throughout  their  whole  extent 
there  are  no  other  traces  of  civilization  than  a few  scattered 
huts  belonging  to  traders,  themselves  descendants  of  savages. 

The  Government  has  had  the  wisdom  to  organize  an  in- 
tendancy with  sub-intendancies  to  watch  over  and  protect  the 
people,  prevent  abuses  on  the  part  of  those  authorized  to 
trade  with  them,  and  oppose  the  usurpation  of  that  right  by 
foreigners.  This  was  necessary,  because  the  English  North- 
west Company  had  extended  its  establishments  far  into  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  which  enabled  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  James  to  excite  the  Indians  against  the  United  States. 

The  Saukis  were  the  first  Indians  we  met  with  towards 
the  north;  I visited  their  camp;  their  huts  are  covered  with 
mats  or  skins.  The  Canadians,  the  classical  nomenclators 
of  these  countries,  call  them  lodges.  They  are  elliptical. 
Each  generally  contains  a family ; they  sleep  in  a circle  upon 
skins,  mats,  or  dried  grass.  Fire  is  made  in  the  center,  as 
among  the  ancients;  the  smoke  passes  through  the  round 
opening  in  the  roof.  A copper  or  tin  boiler,  which  they  get 
from  the  traders,  supported  by  a wooden  fork  stuck  in  the 
ground,  pieces  of  wood  hollowed  into  spoons,  bits  of  the  bark 
of  trees  formed  into  plates  and  dishes,  the  horns  of  buffaloes 
cut  into  cups,  constitute  their  table  service.  A stake  sup- 
plies the  place  of  a spit,  fingers  serve  for  forks,  the  earth  for 
a table,  a skin  on  the  carpet  of  nature  for  a tablecloth.  They 
sit  indiscriminately  around  the  food  with  which  Providence 
and  their  guns  supply  them.  Neither  kings  nor  courtiers 
are  treated  with  any  distinction.  In  this  perfect  republic 
equality  is  not  less  the  privilege  of  animals  than  men.  The 
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dogs,  although  illegitimate  and  descended  from  wolves,  are 
seated  at  the  same  table  with  the  savages,  and  at  the  same 
divan;  they  partake  of  the  same  dishes,  and  sleep  in  the  same 
beds.  I have  seen  young  bears  treated  as  a part  of  the 
community. 

The  faces  of  the  Saukis  are  not  disagreeable ; their  heads  are 
rather  small,  with  no  hair  except  a small  tuft  upon  the  pineal 
gland,  like  that  of  the  Turks ; this  gives  the  forehead  an  ap- 
pearance of  elevation.  Their  eyes  are  small,  eye-brows  thin; 
the  cornea  approaches  rather  to  yellow,  the  pupil  to  red; 
they  are  the  link  between  those  of  the  orang-outang  and  ours. 
Their  ears  are  sufficiently  large  to  bear  all  the  jewels  with 
which  they  are  adorned;  two  foxes’  tails  dangled  from  those 
of  the  Great  Eagle.  I have  seen  others  to  which  were  hung 
bells,  heads  of  birds,  and  buckles,  which  penetrated  the  whole 
cartilagineous  part  from  top  to  bottom.  Their  noses  are  large 
and  flat,  like  those  of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Asia;  their  nos- 
trils are  pierced  and  ornamented  like  their  ears.  The  max- 
illary bones  are  very  prominent,  the  under  jaw  extends  out- 
wards on  both  sides.  Their  mouths  are  large,  teeth  close 
set,  and  of  the  purest  enamel;  their  lips  a little  inverted. 
Their  necks  are  regularly  formed;  they  have  large  bellies 
and  narrow  chests  so  that  their  bodies  are  generally  larger 
below  than  above.  Their  feet  and  hands  are  well  propor- 
tioned; their  arms  slender;  this  may  be  attributed  to  want 
of  exercise.  The  only  part  of  the  body  savages  inure  to  fa- 
tigue is  the  legs,  which  are  more  robust  than  the  rest  of 
their  frame.  Their  complexion  is  copper-colored,  whence 
they  call  themselves  the  Ked  People,  as  a distinction  from 
whites  and  blacks.  Except  the  tuft  on  the  head,  they  have 
no  hair  on  any  part  of  the  body.  They  pluck  it  out  at  an 
early  age,  and  as  they  use  the  most  persevering  means  for 
its  extirpation,  nothing  is  left  but  a soft  down. 

You  would  be  astonished  at  the  striking  coincidences  be- 
tween the  habits  of  the  Indians  and  those  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  people  of  the  old  world.  Notwithstanding  the  con- 
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tinuance  of  cold  weather  the  men  had  nothing  but  a single 
covering  of  wool  or  skin,  which  serves  them  day  and  night. 
They  throw  it  about  them  with  grace  and  dexterity,  as  the 
Komans  did  iheir: pallium.  Their  coverings  for  the  feet  and 
legs,  which  they  call  mokasins,  are  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
roe-buck,  bufPalo,  or  elk,  and  are  like  the  cothurni  of  the 
Grreeks  and  Romans.  In  summer  they  generally  go  bare- 
foot; in  winter  they  wear  a kind  of  skin  or  cloth  gaiters 
which  they  call  mytas.  They  wear  a covering  round  the 
loins;  the  rest  of  the  body,  even  the  head,  is  naked,  whether 
it  rains,  hails,  or  freezes,  or  the  earth  is  parched  with  the 
heat  of  the  dog-days. 

Their  offensive  weapons  are  the  bow,  arrow,  pike,  lance, 
as  among  the  ancients;  the  axe,  club,  dagger,  as  among  com- 
batants of  the  middle  ages;  the  tomahawk,  as  used  by  the 
Tartars  of  Tamerlane;  and  the  gun  used  by  modern  nations. 
The  shield  is  their  only  defensive  weapon.  It  is  of  leather, 
round  or  oval.  They  paint  it  as  the  Romans  did,  and  like 
them  trace  the  origin  of  their  armorial  bearings  from  it. 
They  paint  those  hieroglyphics  upon  their  tents,  as  we  do 
upon  the  doors  or  walls  of  our  mansions.  I have  one  which 
is  ornamented  with  plumes,  and  bears  the  head  of  the  mani- 
tou  or  peculiar  god  of  the  hero  from  whom  I received  it, — 
the  head  of  a wild  duck,  by  which  he  expected  perhaps  to 
petrify  his  enemies,  as  Perseus  did  with  the  head  of  Medusa. 

A kind  of  tunic  with  large  sleeves,  which  comes  down  to 
the  girdle  of  the  female  Saukis,  is  like  the  Hebrew  ephod; 
plates  of  white  metal,  fixed  on  the  part  which  covers  the 
breast,  seem  an  imitation  of  the  fibulae  of  the  ancients.  A 
petticoat  fitting  close  to  the  body  descends  to  the  knees; 
their  legs  are  covered  with  a kind  of  gaiters,  resembling  those 
of  the  ancient  Scythian  women.  The  covering  of  the  feet 
and  legs  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  men  only  by  its 
elegance;  in  summer  their  feet  and  legs  are  uncovered.  Dur- 
ing youth  their  forms  are  attractive,  but  these  flowers  soon 
fade;  evening  succeeds  to  the  morning  without  the  interval 
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of  noon;  for  the  women  are  the  porters,  the  beasts  of  burden 
of  the  men,  who,  they  say,  would  lose  all  dignity  if  they  con- 
descended to  any  other  occupation  than  hunting  and  war. 
There  is  no  slavery  more  abject  than  that  of  the  Indian  women. 
They  are  looked  upon  with  such  contempt  that  the  greatest 
insult  to  an  Indian  is  to  say,  “You  are  a squaw.”  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  these  victims  of  the  tyranny  of  man 
have  such  a horror  of  the  fate  of  their  sex,  that  they  destroy 
their  daughters  at  birth. 

The  men  and  women  daub  their  faces  with  red,  yellow, 
white,  or  blue.  When  in  mourning,  they  paint  the  whole 
face  black,  and  even  the  body,  during  a year;  the  second  year 
they  paint  only  one-half;  and  at  last  merely  streak  them- 
selves with  it  in  various  patterns.  Both  men  and  women 
wear  ornaments  on  the  neck  and  arms;  some  wear  small  glass 
beads  the  traders  sell  them;  others,  the  teeth  or  claws  of 
wild  beasts.  That  the  female  savages  wear  necklaces,  like 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  not  extraordinary,  for  they  are 
worn  everywhere;  but  what  does  surprise  one  is,  that  like 
the  women  of  antiquity  they  offer  them  to  the  departed  spir- 
its of  their  relatives,  of  which  I have  been  a witness. 

I saw  one  of  these  tribes  break  up  their  tents  to  go  in 
search  of  a new  domicile.  The  kitchen  utensils  occupied  the 
center  of  the  canoe;  mats  and  skins  covered  them;  the  chil- 
dren, dogs,  bears,  were  placed  opposite;  the  men  on  either 
side;  the  women  at  the  two  extremes  exercised  the  functions 
of  pilots  and  sailors;  sometimes,  the  men  rowed.  The  ves- 
sel is  the  hollowed  trunk  of  a tree. 

The  evening  of  the  6th  May  we  set  out  from  Fort  Ed- 
wards, where  we  were  treated  by  the  officers  with  much  po- 
liteness; we  soon  returned,  however,  for  the  steamboat,  being 
too  heavily  laden,  was  unable  to  make  a passage  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Rapids  of  the  Moine,  nine  miles  above  the  Fort. 
On  the  7th,  while  the  steamboat  was  getting  ready,  I made  a 
little  shooting  excursion.  I killed  a monstrous  serpent,  al- 
most entirely  black,  spotted  with  yellow,  called  by  the  In- 
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•dians  inacoiha.  They  dread  it  more  than  the  rattlesnake, 
though  its  bite  is  not  so  dangerous,  because  it  glides  insidi- 
ously among  the  briars  and  grass,  and  its  attacks  are  unex- 
pected; whereas  the  other  gives  notice  of  its  approach.  At 
sight  of  my  prize  the  Indians  welcomed  me  as  if  I had  been 
a beneficent  Manitou.  Their  nakedness  and  wandering 
life  render  reptiles  [womanduska)  objects  of  terror;  yet 
no  one  dare  kill  them,  for  they  believe  them  to  be  malevo- 
lent spirits,  who  would  visit  their  families  with  every  kind 
of  misfortune  if  they  attempted  to  destroy  them.'] 

The  next  day  (May  8th)  we  ascended,  though  not  with- 
out difficulty,  the  rapids  which  continue  for  twenty-one  miles, 
when  we  saw  another  encampment  of  Saukis  upon  the  east- 
ern bank.  Nine  miles  higher,  on  the  western  bank,  are  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Madison.  The  President  of  that  name  had  es- 
tablished an  entre2')ot  of  articles  most  necessary  for  the  In- 
dians to  be  exchanged  for  their  peltry.  The  object  of  the 
Government  was  not  speculation,  but  by  example  to  fix  rea- 
sonable prices  among  the  traders.  Fearing,  however,  the 
effect  of  any  restraint  upon  the  trade  of  private  individuals, 
it  has  withdrawn  its  factories  and  agents,  and  left  the  field 
to  the  South  West  Company,  which  has  been  joined  by  a rival 
company,  and  now  monopolizes  the  commerce  of  almost  the 
whole  savage  regions  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  Its 
centers  of  operation  are  St.  Louis  and  Michilimackinac. 

At  a short  distance  from  this  Fort,  on  the  same  side  is 
the  river  of  the  Bete  Puante  (Skunk),  and  farther  on,  that 
of  the  Yahowas,  so  called  from  the  savage  tribes  which  in- 
habited its  banks. 

The  fields  were  beginning  to  resume  their  verdure;  the 
meadows,  groves,  and  forests  were  reviving  at  the  breath  of 
spring.  Never  had  I seen  nature  more  beautiful,  more  ma- 
jestic, than  in  this  vast  domain  of  silence  and  solitude. 
Wooded  islands  disposed  in  beautiful  order  by  the  hand  of 
nature  varied  the  picture;  smiling  hills  formed  a delightful 
contrast  with  the  immense  prairies  which  are  like  oceans,  and 
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the  monotony  is  relieved  by  isolated  clusters  of  thick  and 
massy  trees.  These  enchanting  scenes  lasted  from  the  river 
Yahowa  till  we  reached  a distant  and  exquisitely  blended 
view  of  what  is  called  Rocky  Island,  160  miles  from  Fort 
Edwards.  Fort  Armstrong  at  this  point  is  constructed  upon 
a plateau  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  rewards  the  spec- 
tator with  the  most  magical  variety  of  scenery. 

The  eastern  bank  at  the  mouth  of  Rocky  river  was  lined 
with  an  encampment  of  Indians,  called  Foxes.  Their  fea- 
tures, customs,  and  language  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Saukis,  whose  allies  they  are.  On  the  western  shore  of  the 
Mississippi,  a semi-circular  hill  encloses  a spot  carefully  cul- 
tivated by  the  garrison,  and  formed  into  fields  and  kitchen 
gardens.  The  Fort  saluted  us  on  our  arrival  with  four  dis- 
charges of  cannon,  and  the  Indians  paid  us  the  same  com- 
pliment with  their  muskets.  The  echo,  which  repeated  them, 
was  striking  from  contrast  with  the  deep  repose  of  these 
deserts. 

We  arrived  on  the  10th,  about  noon.  After  dinner  I vis- 
ited the  Saukis,  three  miles  to  the  east,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Rocky  river.  Here  they  had  formed  their  most  exten- 
sive encampment,  the  only  one  they  constantly  inhabit  dur- 
ing the  summer  months. 

In  this  village  I witnessed  the  dexterity  with  which  In- 
dians handled  their  bows.  Children,  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age,  hit  a small  piece  of  money  of  six  sous,  which  I fixed  up 
for  them  to  aim  at,  at  a distance  of  twenty-five  paces,  often 
at  the  second  trial.  At  last  I was  obliged  to  remove  it  to 
thirty-five,  or  they  would  soon  have  exhausted  the  little  purse 
I had  filled  for  this  visit.  The  chiefs  offered  us  a refresh- 
ment of  bear’s  flesh,  dried  in  the  smoke,  more  delicious  than 
our  hams,  and  of  roots  resembling  chicory  highly  flavored; 
they  call  them  pokinota. 

Their  faces  exhibited  every  variety  of  color.  Some  of 
the  hieroglyphics  painted  on  their  bodies  reminded  me  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  priests.  Those  who  fa- 
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vored  us  with  the  Medicine  Dance  ( Wakaw  Wata)  had  their 
faces  covered  with  them. 

As  the  only  people  the  Indians  ever  heard  of  are  French^ 
English,  Spanish,  and  Americans,  the  Saukis  were  aston- 
ished when  I told  them  that  I did  not  belong  to  any  of  them, 
I made  them  believe  that  I came  from  the  moon;  their  aston- 
ishment was  then  converted  into  veneration,  for  they  adore 
her  as  a benevolent  deity  whose  rays  enable  them  to  hunt, 
fish,  or  travel,  during  the  night. 

This  medicine  dance  is  the  offspring  of  political  knavery 
and  superstitious  credulity.  It  has  some  analogy  with  the 
mysteries  of  Eleusis,  and  with  others  which  turn  the  brains 
of  some  moderns.  The  initiated  are  enclosed  within  a paral- 
lelogram formed  by  a barricade  covered  with  skins.  The 
profane  may  witness  the  ceremony  at  a distance.  As  I wished 
to  know  the  secret,  I determined  to  trj^a  clandestine  entrance;, 
accordingly  I glided  into  the  enclosure,  but  was  turned  out, 
although  a son  of  the  moon.  A president,  whose  head  is 
adorned  with  plumes,  and  horns  of  a buffalo,  takes  his  sta- 
tion, surrounded  by  musicians,  east  of  the  enclosure.  At 
the  west,  two  warriors  with  bows  and  arrows  guard  the  en- 
trance. A master  of  ceremonies,  club  in  hand,  stands  in  the 
center,  and  receives  orders  of  the  president.  The  elect,  male 
and  female,  are  seated  on  the  north  and  south,  according  to 
seniority  or  rank.  An  orator,  placed  on  the  left  of  the  pres- 
ident, every  now  and  then  raised  his  eyebrows,  and  showed 
by  every  movement  of  his  agitated  body  his  impatience  to 
speak.  I could  neither  understand  nor  guess  the  meaning 
of  his  speech.  The  vehemence  and  animation  of  the  oratory 
of  savages  excite  astonishment,  contrasted  with  their  taci- 
turnity and  apathy  in  common  transactions.  Sometimes  the 
inspiration  is  so  powerful  that  they  tremble  in  every  limb, 
like  the  Shakers.  At  a signal  of  the  president,  the  musi- 
cians played  upon  their  horns  and  drums;  the  latter,  beaten 
with  a stick  covered  with  leather,  produce  a sound  torturing 
to  the  ears.  At  this  music  the  president,  orator,  and  male 
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and  female  elect,  form  a circle.  Each  carries  the  skin  of  an 
otter,  beaver,  or  some  animal,  made  into  the  form  of  a bag 
open  at  the  two  ends;,  and  at  the  moment  the  president  raises 
his  in  the  air,  the  ceremony  begins.  The  president, 
making  frightful  contortions,  and  stammering  out  prayers, 
blows  into  one  end  of  his  bag,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
turned  towards  his  right  hand  neighbor.  At  this  instant  the 
latter  falls  to  the  ground;  he  is  considered  dead.  He  is  only 
restored  to  life  by  degrees,  as  his  exorcist  pronounces  some 
expiatory  formulae  which  operate  like  galvanism;  the  resus- 
citated person  is  thus  completely  purified.  The  bag  and 
ceremony  have  given  him  a new  soul. 

If  I may  give  my  opinion  on  this  farce,  the  medicine 
dance  is  a spiritual  medicine  to  prepare  the  soul  in  this 
transitory  life  for  a celestial  and  eternal  one.  The  president 
and  the  other  persons  of  the  mystic  chain  become  success- 
ively active  and  passive,  until  the  president  himself  falls, 
dies,  and  is  restored  in  his  turn;  he  then  closes  the  dance. 

In  the  midst  of  this  laughable  scene,  I suffered  much 
from  not  being  allowed  to  laugh.  My  interpreter  who  saw 
my  inclination,  intimated  to  me  that  its  indulgence  might 
condemn  me  to  an  auto  dafe.  I have  been  told  that  those 
who  propose  themselves  for  admission  make  large  offerings, 
and  are  sometimes  obliged  to  give  all  they  possess  to  the  or- 
der. I was  told  that  in  this  camp  there  are  houses  in  which 
young  girls  are  appointed  to  watch  over  a fire  which  burns 
in  the  center,  like  the  Roman  and  Peruvian  vestals.  A bag 
of  such  miraculous  properties  as  the  medicine  bag  deserved 
all  my  attention.  I exerted  every  eS^ort  to  obtain  one.  Vain, 
however,  would  have  been  the  veneration  I expressed  for  the 
prodigies  it  performed,  had  I not  made  a present  of  good 
whisky  to  the  person  who  gave  it  me,  and  to  the  high  priest 
as  a bribe  for  his  sanction.  This  was  the  first  convincing 
proof  I saw  of  the  fatal  allurement  of  spirituous  liquors  to 
the  savages. 

The  next  day  we  quitted  Rocky  Island,  where  the  gen- 
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tlemen  of  the  garrison  were  as  polite  to  us  as  those  of  Fort 
Edwards.  The  rapids  above  this  island,  which  is  three  miles 
in  length,  are  stronger  and  extend  farther  than  those  of  the 
Moine. 

Six  miles  from  the  rapids  we  met  with  another  tribe  of 
Foxes,  on  the  western  bank.  Higher  up,  after  passing  the 
rivers  la  Pomme  (Wapsipinicon)  and  la  Garde  (Maquoketa) 
we  saw  a place  called  the  Death’s  head  [Tete  des  Morts), 
a field  of  battle  where  the  Foxes  defeated  the  Kikaskias, 
whose  heads  they  fixed  upon  poles  as  trophies  of  their  vic- 
tories. We  stopped  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  la  Fievre, 
a name  in  conformity  with  the  effect  of  the  bad  air  which 
prevails  there.  At  seven  miles  from  its  mouth  the  Indians 
formerly  collected  lead,  which  they  found  scattered  over 
the  surface;  they  converted  it  into  bullets.  The  Gov- 
ernment purchased  these  lands,  consisting  of  fifteen  square 
miles,  which  it  has  granted  out  to  adventurers,  who  pay  the 
tenth  of  the  net  produce  of  lead.  It  has  established  an  agent 
to  watch  over  its  rights. 

A whole  family  from  the  interior  of  Kentucky  have  come 
to  establish  themselves  at  a distance  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
hundred  miles  from  their  home.  They  were  in  the  steam- 
boat with  their  arms  and  baggage,  cats  and  dogs,  hens  and 
turkeys;  the  children  too  had  their  own  stock.  The  facility 
and  indifference  with  which  the  Americans  undertake  dis- 
tant emigrations  are  amazing.  The  spirit  of  speculation 
would  carry  them  to  the  infernal  regions  if  another  Sibyl 
led  the  way  with  a golden  bough. 

Twelve  miles  higher  up,  upon  the  western  bank,  are  other 
lead  mines  called  Dubuque’s.  A Canadian  of  that  name  was 
a friend  of  a tribe  of  the  Foxes,  who  have  a kind  of  village 
here.  In  1788  these  Indians  granted  him  permission  to  work 
the  mines.  His  establishment  flourished;  he  had  no  chil- 
dren. The  attachment  of  the  Indians  was  confined  to  him, 
and  to  get  rid  of  those  who  wanted  to  succeed  him,  they 
burned  his  furnaces,  warehouses,  and  dwelling,  and  by  this 
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measure  expressed  the  determination  of  the  red  people  to 
have  no  other  whites  among  them  than  such  as  they  liked. 
The  creditors  of  Dubuque  appealed  to  Congress  to  secure  to 
themselves  these  mines.  It  is  said,  that  their  claim  was 
founded  on  a treaty  between  Dubuque  and  the  Indians,  that 
this  treaty  had  been  sanctioned  by  Carondelet,  the  Spanish 
governor  of  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Harrison  had  confirmed  it  in  1804;  but  Congress  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Indians,  who  still  keep  exclusive  possession, 
and  with  such  jealousy  that  I was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  the  all-powerful  whisky  to  obtain  permission  to  see  them. 
They  melt  the  lead  in  holes  which  they  dig  in  the  rock,  to 
reduce  it  into  pigs.  They  exchange  it  with  the  traders,  but 
they  carry  it  themselves  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which 
they  will  not  suffer  them  to  pass.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  the  mines  are  so  valuable,  and  the  Americans  so 
enterprising,  I question  whether  the  Indians  will  long  retain 
possession  of  them. 

Dubuque  reposes  with  royal  state  in  a leaden  chest  in  a 
mausoleum  of  wood,  which  the  Indians  erected  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  a hill  that  overlooks  their  camps  and  commands  the 
river.  This  man  was  become  their  idol,  because  he  pos- 
sessed or  pretended  to  possess  an  antidote  to  the  bite  of  the 
rattlesnake.  Nothing  but  artifice  and  delusion  can  render 
the  red  people  friendly  to  the  whites,  for  they  despise  and 
hate  them.  A respectable  gentleman,  a friend  of  Dubuque, 
attempted  to  persuade  me  that  this  juggler  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  rattlesnakes  into  his  hands,  and  by  speaking  to 
them  in  a language  they  understand  could  tame  them  and 
render  them  irentle  as  doves.  I observed  that  I believed 
what  he  asserted,  because  he  said  he  had  seen  it,  but  that  if 
I saw  it  with  my  own  eyes  I should  not  believe  it.  These 
people,  proud  as  they  are  of  their  independence,  are  so  in- 
clined to  superstition  that  they  would  become  the  most  ab- 
ject slaves,  if  they  were  civilized  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Jesuits. 
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A little  above  the  river  Turkey,  which  is  navigable  to  a 
considerable  distance  inland,  is  an  old  village  which  the 
Foxes  have  deserted.  Here  terminates  the  pretended  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  of  these  savages;  I say  pretended  for  sav- 
ages hunt  wherever  they  find  no  obstacle;  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  bloody  wars  by  which  they  are  destroying  each  other. 
The  true  name  of  these  savages  is  Outhagamis.  Foxes  (Rey- 
nards) is  a nick-name,  given  them  by  the  French  who  dis- 
covered these  countries;  it  was  probably  significant  of  their 
resemblance  to  these  animals.  Their  number  is  much  dimin- 
ished. It  scarcely  amounts  to  more  than  sixteen  hundred, 
who  are  distributed  into  four  tribes,  like  the  Saukis. 

The  Owisconsin  river  is  the  principal  channel  of  the  fur 
trade  carried  on  by  these  savage  countries  by  way  of  Michi- 
limackinak  and  the  lakes  with  Canada  and  New  York,  of 
which  Prairie  du  Chien  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  on  the 
same  eastern  bank  is  a considerable  entrepot.  After  passing 
through  a space  of  about  670  miles  of  desert,  this  village 
comes  upon  one  as  by  enchantment,  and  the  contrast  is  more 
striking  as  it  bespeaks  a degree  of  civilization.  French  is 
the  prevailing  language,  and  strangers  are  well  received. 
Americans  ought  to  regard  this  village  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  scenes  of  the  last  war  against  the  English.  This 
is  the  only  place  where  the  Anglo-savage  army  observed  the 
terms  of  capitulation  during  that  war.  The  garrison,  which 
General  Clark  had  placed  there  to  neutralize  the  intrigues 
by  which  the  English  emissaries  in  these  forests  endeavored 
to  increase  the  number  of  allies  of  Great  Britain,  was  forced 
after  a heroic  resistance  to  surrender,  but  on  conditions  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  massacres  so  often  perpetrated  by  the 
savages  upon  prisoners.  The  English  Colonel  (Wm.  Mc- 
Kay) kept  his  promise,  though  acting  under  General  Proctor 
who  saw  with  indifference  the  tomahawk  and  knife  of  these 
barbarians  reeking  with  human  blood. 

Prairie  du  Chien  is  the  rendezvous  of  a number  of  In- 
dians who  come  there  in  autumn  to  lay  in  provisions,  and  in 
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spring  to  settle  with  their  creditors  who  receive  skins  in  pay- 
ment. They  are  much  more  punctual  than  the  whites  would 
be,  if  they  had  no  other  guide  than  the  law  of  nature,  nor 
any  other  argument  than  their  bow  and  arrow,  knife  and  gun. 
I saw  there  some  Winebeojoes  who  are  distinguished  from 
other  Indians  by  their  gloomy  and  ferocious  countenances. 
They  are  regarded  as  the  most  malignant;  they  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  Proctor.  Their  chief,  Mai-Pock,  paid 
his  court  to  him  by  appearing  with  a necklace  composed  of 
the  ears,  noses,  and  scalps  of  Americans.  He  regaled  his 
friends  with  human  flesh.  I saw  him,  but  refused  to  shake 
hands  with  him.  It  is  supposed  that  this  nation  came  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Mexico;  they  speak  a language  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  and  are  the  only  friends  of  the  Sioux,  who 
seem  also  to  have  emigrated  from  Mexico.  They  roam  and 
hunt  towards  the  sources  of  Rocky  river,  upon  the  Owiscon- 
sin.  Fox  river.  Green  Bay,  and  upon  Lake  Michigan.  They 
are  divided  into  seven  tribes,  who  dispose  their  small  encamp- 
ments upon  these  rivers.  Their  number  is  about  1,600. 
The  first  Frenchmen  that  arrived  among  them  called  them 
Puants,  from  the  disagreeable  odor  that  exhales  from  their 
bodies. 

Nine  miles  above  the  Prairie,  at  a point  where  the  sav- 
ages pay  their  adoration  to  a rock  which  they  annually  paint 
with  red  and  yellow,  the  Mississippi  presents  scenes  of  pecu- 
liar novelty.  The  hills  disappear,  the  number  of  islands  in- 
creases, the  waters  divide  into  various  branches,  and  the  river 
extends  in  some  places  to  a breadth  of  nearly  three  miles, 
which  is  greater  by  one-half  than  at  St.  Louis,  and  its  depth 
is  not  diminished;  for  from  the  Prairie  to  Fort  St.  Peter  we 
ran  aground  only  once;  but  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Prairie 
four  times. 

The  vigorous  fertility  of  these  countries  imparts  strength 
to  the  grass  and  brushwood.  Once  a year  the  Indians  set 
fire  to  the  brushwood,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  vast  regions 
they  traverse  is  successively  consumed  by  the  flames.  It  was 
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dark,  and  we  were  at  the  month  of  the  river  Yahowa,  the  sec- 
ond of  that  name,  when  we  saw  at  a distance  all  the  images 
of  the  infernal  regions.  The  trees  were  on  fire,  which  com- 
municated to  the  grass  and  brushwood,  and  was  borne  by  a 
violent  northwest  wind  to  the  plains  and  valleys.  The  flames 
towering  above  the  hills  gave  them  the  appearance  of  vol- 
canoes, and  the  fire  winding  in  its  descent  through  places 
covered  with  grass,  exhibited  a resemblance  of  the  undulat- 
ing lava  of  Vesuvius.  This  fire  accompanied  us  with  some 
variation  for  fifteen  miles. 


Mr.  Beltrami  had  now  passed  above  the  northern  boundary  line  of 
Iowa.  On  the  7th  of  July,  at  Fort  St.  Peter,  he  joined  Long’s  Expedition 
to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi.  This  occupied  nearly  three  months. 
Upon  returning,  he  was  very  desirous  to  go  from  Fort  St.  Peter  across  the 
country  to  Council  Bluff  on  the  Missouri.  But  the  season,  he  said,  “was 
too  far  advanced  in  these  excessively  cold  climates,”  and  besides  war  was 
raging  where  he  must  have  gone.  Accordingly,  he  went  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, leaving  Fort  St.  Peter  Oct.  3d  in  a decked  keel-boat.  At  Prairie  du 
Chien  he  found  excellent  company  in  two  young  officers  from  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  who  had  brought  recruits  for  Fort  Crawford,  and 
were  going  to  Fort  Council  Bluff.  “What  a pity,”  he  says,  “that  they 
should  be  doomed  to  pass  their  days  in  inhospitable  wilds,  surrounded  by 
a corrupt  and  degenerate  race  as  the  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  such 
establishments  always  are!”  They  arrived  at  St.  Louis  October  20th. 

“A  Table  of  Short  Distances  on  the  Mississippi,”  makes  the  whole  dis- 
tance on  the  eastern  border  of  Iowa  397  miles,  as  follows: 


Fort  Edwards  to  the  top  of  the  Rapids 22  miles 

To  Old  Fort  Madison 10  miles 

To  River  Bete  Puante  (Skunk) 10  miles 

To  Yellow  Hills  (Oquawka,  111.) 22  miles 

To  River  Yawoha 28  miles 

To  Grande  Prairie  Maecotin 16  miles 

To  end  of  the  same 17  miles 

To  River  la  Roche,  or  Rocky 31  miles 

To  Fort  Armstrong  Isle 1 miles 

To  the  top  of  the  Rapids 16  miles 

To  Village  of  the  Foxes 9 miles 

To  Marias  d’Oge  (Meredosia,  111.) 10  miles 

(Formerly  inhabited  by  a savage  of  that  name.) 

To  Old  Village  Sauvage 10  miles 

To  Potatoe  Prairie 9 miles 
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To  Prairie  dn  Frappeur 10  miles 

(Formerly  inhabited  by  a savage  of  that  name.) 

To  River  la  Pomme 18  miles 

To  Cheniere 10  miles 

To  River  la  Garde 10  miles 

To  Tete  des  Morts 16  miles 

To  River  aux  Fievres 1 miles 

To  Dubuque  mines 13  miles 

To  Prairie  Macotche 16  miles 

(Name  of  a savage  who  inhabited  it.) 

To  Old  Village  de  Batard 10  miles 

(Formerly  inhabited  by  savages  whose  chief  was  called  the 
Bastard.) 

To  Turkies  River 16  miles 

To  Old  Village  de  la  Port 10  miles 

To  River  Owisconsin 10  miles 

To  Prairie  du  Chien 6 miles 

To  Painted  Rock S miles 

To  Cape  Winebegoes 18  miles 

To  Cape  a’  1’  All  Sauvage 10  miles 

To  Upper  River  Yawoha 19  miles 


Beltrami’s  Map  names  the  Des  Moines  river  “Monk  R”;  the  Skunk, 
“Polecat  R”;  the  Iowa,  “Yawoha  R”;  the  Upper  Iowa,  “Upper  Yawowa  R.” 


Model  Justice. — We  have  in  this  county  a Justice  of 
the  Peace,  who  might  well  be  a model  for  all  justices.  In 
a recent  suit,  after  giving  his  judgment,  he  made  the  par- 
ties agree  to  go  home  and  never  bring  another,  in  considera- 
tion of  which  he  induced  the  witnesses  to  throw  in  their 
costs  and  gave  in  his  own. — Bellevue  Democrat,  May  7, 1851. 


Booker  T.  Washington  is  not  only  the  most  eminent  citi- 
zen in  the  south;  he  is  teaching  the  whole  country  some  lessons 
in  a new  sort  of  good  breeding  based  on  the  scriptural  de- 
scription of  charity,  which  vaunteth  not  itself,  eudureth  all 
things,  seeketh  not  its  own,  and  does  not  behave  itself  un- 
seemly.— Topeka  Capital. 


MY  BOYHOOD  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE  SAC 
AND  FOX  INDIANS. 


BY  CHARLES  A.  WHITE. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  laws  which  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  regulation  of  our  dealings  with  the  Indians 
is  now  more  rigidly  enforced  than  are  those  which  relate  to 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors;  but  for  several  years  after 
the  first  settlements  were  made  in  Iowa  business  relations 
with  them  were  controlled  by  no  such  laws.  The  Indians’ 
thirst  for  whiskey  was  irresistible,  and  no  small  part  of  the 
stock  of  every  trader  upon  the  frontier  was  devoted  to  sup- 
plying this  demand.  Indeed,  so  little  was  the  public  con- 
science then  aroused  upon  this  subject  that  the  bottle  was 
a potent  and  deliberately  used  influence  in  overreaching  the 
Indians  and  its  presence,  even  in  treaty  assemblies,  has  been 
publicly  rumored.  That  rumor  accorded  with  Black  Hawk’s 
claim,  as  a justification  of  the  relentless  war  which  he  waged 
against  the  whites,  that  the  chiefs  of  his  tribe  had  been 
made  drunk  when  they  signed  the  treaty  of  1804  ceding  to  the 
United  States  an  aggregate  of  more  than  twenty-two  thousand 
square  miles  of  land  in  what  are  now  the  states  of  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin;  and  I am  not  aware  that  this  accu- 
sation was  ever  disproved.  That  the  Indian  signers  of  that 
treaty  were  then  drunk  seems  probable  from  the  fact  that 
they  accepted  the  paltry  compensation  which  was  given  them, 
namely,  less  than  twenty-three  hundred  dollars  in  hand  and 
an  annual  payment  to  the  double  tribe  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, all  in  goods.  Black  Hawk  was  a savage,  and  should  be 
judged  as  such,  but  judged  righteously;  which  I believe  has 
not  always  been  done.  Even  if  the  contemporary  popular 
reports  of  his  atrocities  in  war  and  of  his  drunkenness  after 
his  defeat  and  humiliation  were  true,  which  I neither  affirm 
nor  deny,  I think  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  no  more  pa- 
triotic, no  braver  or  more  skillful  Indian  warrior  ever  led 
his  people  to  battle  or  protected  them  in  defeat.  The  ear- 
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Her  recollections  of  my  childhood  are  connected  with  popu- 
lar stories  of  his  savagery,  but  my  subsequent  personal  con- 
tact with  his  people,  the  combined  Sac*  and  Fox  tribes,  was 
more  suggestive  of  comedy  than  of  tragedy.  It  was  in  1838, 
the  year  in  which  he  died  and  only  six  years  after  the  close 
of  the  war  which  is  still  called  by  his  name,  that  I went  with 
my  father’s  family  to  live  at  Burlington,  then  the  principal 
town  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  At  that  time  one  portion  of 
the  tribe  occupied  a tract  of  land  bordering  the  Iowa  river, 
and  another  portion  dwelt  on  a tract  bordering  the  Des 
Moines  river,  where  Black  Hawk  ended  his  days.  The  fol- 
lowing remarks  are  a result  of  my  observations  of  those  In- 
dians, made  as  a boy  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years,  and  of 
the  life-long  impression  which  they  left  upon  me. 

For  several  years  after  the  date  which  I have  mentioned 
parties  of  the  Iowa  river  division  came  frequently  to  trade 
at  Burlington,  making  the  whole  journey  and  return  in  dug- 
out  canoes  of  their  own  construction.  Their  usual  camping- 
place  was  just  above  the  town  and  as  it  was  not  far  from  my 
home  I often  went  there  to  observe  their  native  customs  as 
well  as  some  of  those  which  had  been  modified  through  their 
contact  with  the  whites.  Unfortunately  I had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  their  virtues  and  the  greater  part  of  what 
I have  to  relate  pertains  to  the  vice  of  whiskey-drinking, 
already  referred  to.  This  vice  they  readily  learned  from  the 
whites  while  they  were  slow  to  adopt  any  advantage  which 
civilization  offered  unless  it  harmonized  with  their  native 
customs.  For  example,  because  I shall  mention  their  use  of 
iron  implements  and  utensils  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  al- 
though they  discarded  rude  pottery,  flint  and  bone  for  indus- 
trial uses,  they  only  adapted  the  more  efficient  iron  to  such 
uses  in  accordance  with  their  ancient  customs,  with  no  wish 


*I  remember  that,  in  answer  to  inquiries  by  white  men,  I often  heard  these  In- 
dians pronounce  their  tribal  name  as  if  it  were  written  Saw-kee,  but  I do  not  know 
whether  that  was  their  own  pronunciation  or  their  attempt  to  give  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  white  man.  In  the  text  of  the  treaty  of  ISOl.just  referred  to,  it  was  writ- 
ten “ Sauke.” 
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or  thought  of  thereby  adopting  any  custom  of  the  white  man. 
But  to  return  to  our  visitors.  In  summer  time,  when  the 
river  was  low,  they  sometimes  camped  upon  the  gravelly 
beach,  with  little  shelter;  but  in  cooler  weather  they  pitched 
their  wickeups  on  the  lower  end  of  Flint  island  just  above 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  town,  or  upon  the  bottom  land 
of  the  nearer  side  of  Flint  slough,  which  separated  the  island 
from  the  mainland.  Except  in  times  of  flood  this  slough,  or 
secondary  river  channel,  was  not  much  more  than  a canoe- 
length  wide,  and  the  lower  portion  of  it  was  long  ago  obliter- 
ated by  that  primary  instrument  of  urban  improvement,  the 
dump  cart. 

Their  wickeups  were  sometimes  covered  with  skins  and 
later  with  strong  cotton  cloth,  but  when  I first  saw  their 
camps  the  wickeup  covering  was  sometimes  of  elm  or  cotton- 
wood bark,  which  was  taken  from  the  trees  in  spring  time, 
when  the  sap  began  to  flow.  I once  witnessed  the  whole  of 
this  process  of  house  building  and  often  saw  dead  trees  still 
standing  that  had  been  thus  denuded.  The  women  did  this 
work  and  when  the  party  reached  the  camping-place  some  of 

them,  each  with  her  hand  ax,  attacked  the  trees,  cutting  the 
bark  into  proper  lengths  by  making  rows  of  doubly  oblique 
strokes  around  the  trunk.  The  bark  was  then  removed  in 
sheets  by  means  of  the  axes  and  rude  wooden  wedges.  Every 
sheet  when  thus  removed  had  notches  along  each  end  like 
huge  saw  teeth,  which  were  made  by  the  ax  cuts.  Mean- 
time other  women  were  busy  with  their  axes  and  knives 
making  the  frame  of  slender  willow  or  cottonwood  poles. 
One  of  them  drove  a short  stick  into  the  ground  for  a center, 
doubled  and  stretched  a string  over  it,  gathered  the  loose 
ends  in  her  left  hand  at  the  desired  length  for  a radius  and 

then,  walking  backward  with  another  short  stick  in  her  right 
hand,  she  marked  a perfect  circle  for  the  ground  plan  of  her 
house.  The  poles  were  thrust  into  the  soft  ground  upon  this 
circle  and  their  tips  tied  together  at  the  top  of  the  structure 
with  strips  of  bast.  The  poles  were  then  stayed  by  tying 
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withes  horizontally  upon  them  at  the  proper  distances  apart 
to  support  the  sheets  of  bark  to  which  the  latter  were  tied 
with  strips  of  bast  or  slender  withes.  They  were  placed  with 
the  grain  perpendicular  upon  the  frame  and  lapped  to  shed 
the  rain,  the  notched  edges  giving  a rude  appearance  of 
neatness  to  the  wickeup.  A hole  was  left  at  the  top  for  the 
escape  of  smoke  and  another  at  one  side  for  the  entrance, 
when  the  conical  or  dome-shaped  house  was  finished  and  ready 
for  occupancy.  When  the  party  went  away  the  bark  was 
taken  down  and  packed  in  their  canoes  for  future  use. 

That  case  of  house  building  occurred  on  the  lower  end 
of  Flint  island,  but  I was  obliged  to  witness  it  from  the  main- 
land shore  several  rods  away,  although  I was  usually  allowed 
to  inspect  their  camping  operations  at  will.  The  water  in 
the  slough  was  not  deep,  but  the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  and 
shores  was,  and  I could  not  therefore  wade  across.  The  In- 
dians kept  their  canoes  moored  to  the  island  side  and  when 
they  went  to  town  one  of  the  women  camp-keepers  would  push 
a canoe  load  of  passengers  across  and  pull  the  empty  canoe 
back  by  its  painter.  Members  of  the  party  were  ferried 
back  to  camp  in  the  same  manner,  but  as  I had  no  ticket  of 
invitation  I had  to  content  myself  with  perching  upon  a big 
rock  which  had  fallen  down  from  the  adjacent  bluff.  From 
that  point  of  observation  I saw  everything  clearly  and  did 
not  get  in  the  way  of  the  workers. 

The  wickeup  of  these  people  was  not  a dwelling  house  in 
our  sense  of  that  term.  It  was  a temporary  store  house  for 
the  protection  of  their  goods  and  a place  in  which  to  sleep  at 
night;  and  also  a place  wherein  to  sleep  off  their  drunks,  in 
which  debauches  the  women  often  joined  the  men.  The 
cooking  and  other  ordinary  work  of  the  camp  was  done  in  the 
open  air  and  I often  witnessed  those  operations.  Their  food 
was  mostly  the  game,  which  they  easily  procured  in  that  re- 
gion, supplemented  by  a little  meal  or  flour  obtained  by  trade. 
Their  cookery  was  usually  a boiling  of  their  food  in  sheet 
iron  camp  kettles.  On  one  occasion  I saw  the  women  pre- 
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pare  what  the  party  evidently  regarded  as  a royal  tortoise 
stew.  In  summer  time,  when  the  falling  of  the  water  in  the 
rivers  expose  the  sand  bars,  the  female  soft-shelled  tortoise 
comes  out  to  deposit  her  eggs  and  cover  them  with  sand, 
leaving  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun’s  rays.  Each  one 
deposits  a large  number  of  spherical  eggs  which  measure 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  animal’s 
tracks  will  usually  betray  the  place  where  the  eggs  are  de- 
posited; and  by  lying  in  wait  and  running  quickly  one  may 
catch  the  tortoise  also.  On  the  occasion  referred  to  the  tor- 
toise hunters  of  the  party  had  been  very  successful,  and  when 
I reached  their  camp  a woman  had  just  set  out  a water  bucket 
nearly  full  of  boiled  eggs,  which  the  others  began  to  devour 
greedily  without  salt.  This  mess  of  eggs  was  merely  an 
entree,  for  another  woman  was  busy  cutting  up  several  large 
tortoises  for  the  principal  meal.  Although  the  supply  was 
so  abundant  she  was  no  more  wasteful  of  her  material  than  a 
Washington  chef  would  be  when  making  terrapin  stew.  She 
put  into  the  kettle  everything,  skin,  shell,  meat  and  bones, 
and  even  added  the  entrails  after  she  had  passed  them  be- 
tween her  fingers  to  remove  their  surplus  contents.  I did 
not  stay  to  dinner.  Perhaps  I should  not  have  done  so  if  I 
had  been  invited,  for  I do  not  even  eat  the  chitterlings  that 
are  found  in  the  Washington  markets.  I was  told  that  their 
muskrat  stews  were  very  good  but  I never  tried  them  for 
myself,  although  I was  then  a boy  and  much  given  to  gastro- 
nomical  experiments. 

In  the  years  of  which  I write  Burlington  had  a growing 
population  of  from  400  to  1,000  white  settlers.  The  prin- 
cipal business  was  then  done  in  a few  low,  one-story,  unplas- 
tered log  houses  on  the  river  front  between  Columbia  and  Arch 
streets,  but  after  that  time  Jefferson  became  the  principal 
business  street.  The  most  valuable  articles  for  trade  which 
the  Indians  brought  to  town  were  furs  and  peltries.  The 
articles  they  most  desired  to  obtain  were  calicoes  and  other 
cotton  cloths,  powder  and  lead  and — whiskey.  The  govern- 
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ment  furnished  them  with  most  of  their  blankets  according 
to  treaty  agreement;  the  cloths,  powder  and  lead  were  also 
necessaries,  but  whiskey  was  a luxury  which  few  of  them  were 
willing  to  dispense  with.  The  eastern  market  prices  of  furs 
were  then  low  compared  with  those  which  afterward  prevailed, 
and  the  traders  made  it  a rule  to  give  the  Indians  as  little  as 
possible  for  them.  Whiskey  also  was  then  very  cheap,  for 
the  Internal  Revenue  collector  was  then  unknown.  I remem- 
ber once  to  have  seen  it  quoted  in  a St.  Louis  paper  at  sev- 
enteen cents  a gallon  by  the  barrel.  The  Indians  knew  all 
this  and  would  cheat  the  traders  if  they  got  a chance,  which 
was  not  often.  One  of  their  tricks  is  worth  relating  as  illus- 
trating certain  characteristics  of  both  traders  and  Indians. 
In  one  of  the  trading  houses  the  proprietor  had  laid  some 
boards,  to  form  a loft  under  the  roof,  upon  the  cross-beams 
which  were  only  a little  above  the  head  of  a man  of  ordinary 
stature,  and  as  he  bought  the  furs  he  threw  them  up  there 
to  remain  until  he  had  time  to  pack  them.  This  the  Indians 
also  knew,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  whiskey  barrel  was 
kept  in  the  back  room.  One  day  two  Indians  came  in,  one 
of  them  having  a fine  mink  skin  and  an  empty  pint  bottle 
under  his  blanket.  These  he  produced  and  offered  the  skin 
for  the  bottle  full  of  whiskey.  The  trader  readily  agreed 
because  a pint  of  whiskey  cost  him  not  more  than  three  cents 
net.  He  threw  the  skin  upon  the  loft  and  went  back  to  fill 
the  bottle  followed  by  Indian  number  1,  to  see  that  the  whis- 
key was  not  watered  when  it  was  drawn.  Indian  number  2 
remained  in  the  front  room  ostensibly  to  wait  for  his  com- 
panion, but  really  to  reach  up  and  pull  down  that  mink  skin. 
IVlien  the  trader  and  number  1 returned,  number  2 asked  to 
sample  the  whiskey,  which  his  companion  readily  allowed. 
Finding  it  satisfactory  he  also  produced  a fine  mink  skin  and 
bottle  for  a similar  trade.  This  was  done  and  the  two  friends 
departed,  each  with  a bottle  of  whiskey  at  the  expense  of  one 
mink  skin  for  both. 

The  taste  for  whiskey  and  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
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those  Indians  could  obtain  it  had,  with  few  exceptions,  a de- 
moralizing effect  upon  the  whole  tribe;  and  the  parties  who 
visited  Burlington  would  frequently  hold  deliberately  planned 
and  carefully  executed  drunks.  They  would  take  a quantity 
of  whiskey  to  camp  and  appoint  at  least  one  woman  to  remain 
sober  and  care  for  the  drunken  members,  after  which  she 
would  herself  take  a solitary  spree.  The  first  act  of  the 
amazonian  guard  was  to  disarm  all  the  others  before  they 
began  to  drink  and  to  see  that  no  weapons  were  within  their 
reach.  Her  insignia  of  office  were  a stout  hickory  stick  and 
a bunch  of  buckskin  thongs.  The  first  was  to  whack  the 
unruly  ones  and  the  second  to  tie  their  hands  and  feet  if  ne- 
cessary. The  men  of  course  opened  the  carousal  and  as  they 
began  to  stretch  themselves  upon  the  ground  the  women,  if 
there  were  others  beside  the  guard,  followed  their  lords  and 
were  soon  as  drunk  as  they.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  I never 
saw  a child  among  them  on  such  occasions.  They  usually 
had  the  decency  also  to  hold  their  orgies  in  their  wickeups, 
but  following  is  a brief  account  of  one  which  I witnessed  in 
the  summer  of  1840  in  the  open  air. 

A party  of  four  men  and  three  women  had  camped  with- 
out a wickeup  just  above  the  present  junction  of  Main  and 
Water  streets.  It  was  toward  nightfall  and  the  party  had 
returned  from  their  visit  to  town  bringing  their  whiskey  in 
a tin  water  bucket.  This  they  had  placed  upon  the  ground 
with  several  half-pint  tin  cups  around  it,  and  the  drunk  was 
in  full  blast  when  I reached  the  place.  Indeed,  it  had  passed 
its  culmination,  for  all  the  men  were  lying  upon  the  ground 
dead  drunk.  An  elderly  woman  was  on  guard  and  of  course 
perfectly  sober.  The  two  other  women  had  begun  their  part 
in  the  debauch  and  were  sitting  upon  a stone,  each  with  her 
cup  of  whiskey  in  hand  and  each  with  an  arm  around  the 
other.  They  were  sipping  the  liquor  and  singing  a maudlin 
chant  with  beaming  faces.  I went  near  to  get  a full  view  of 
the  show  and  was  angrily  ordered  away  by  the  guard.  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  go,  but  I only  climbed  the  bank  close  by, 
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which  was  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  party,  and  that  posi- 
tion gave  me  a better  view  than  I had  before.  The  guard 
continued  to  scold  and  threw  stones  at  me.  She  could  throw 
better  than  the  average  woman,  but  she  did  not  hit  me  nor 
scare  me  away,  although  I was  the  only  outsider  present. 
Besides  that,  her  attention  was  just  then  required  by  one  of 
the  men  who  had  crawled  up  to  the  bucket  to  get  another  drink. 
She  did  not  molest  him  for  this,  but  when  he  arose  and  stao-- 
gered  muttering  toward  the  pile  of  guns  and  knives  which  she 
had  laid  aside  for  safety,  she  hit  him  on  the  head  with  her 
stick  and  he  dropped  quietly  to  the  ground.  The  other  men 
were  too  drunk  to  get  up,  but  as  one  of  them  was  trying  to 
do  so  she  had  to  tie  him;  and  she  was  otherwise  kept  too 
busy  to  mind  me.  Meantime  the  two  other  women  were 
“gettin’  fou  and  unco  happy.”  In  fact  they  were  already 
full  and  there  was  yet  nearly  a quart  of  whiskey  before  them 
in  the  bucket.  Moved  as  by  a common  impulse  each  thrust 
an  index  finger  into  her  fauces  and  the  immediate  result  was 
complete  relief  of  the  distended  stomach.  The  suddenness 
of  the  relief  seemed  to  daze  them  for  a few  minutes  but  they 
then  returned  to  their  cups  and  were  drinking  and  singing 
again  when  I left  them. 

During  the  few  years  in  which  those  Indians  continued 
their  visits  to  Burlington  I witnessed  many  other  incidents 
illustrative  of  their  wanton  habits,  the  full  significance  of 
some  of  which  I did  not  then  clearly  perceive.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  confine  this  record  of  incidents  to  my  bovhood 
recollections,  which  are  still  very  distinct,  but  I may  say  that 
in  recalling  those  scenes  in  after  years  I fail  to  recognize 
that  they  offered  any  encouragement  for  hope  of  future  im- 
provement. Indeed,  the  article  in  The  Annals  for  October, 
1899,  by  Hon.  A.  D.  Bicknell,  depicting  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  remnant  of  the  Iowa  division  of  the  tribe,  which 
still  lives  there,  shows  that  they  have  not  only  retained  all 
their  old  antipathy  to  the  civilization  of  the  white  man,  but 
that  they  have  really  undergone  degeneration  from  their 
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primitive  condition.  These  are  sad  facts  for  the  philanthro- 
pist, but  let  it  be  understood  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are 
made  only  with  reference  to  the  parties  which  were  observed 
by  myself  and  to  their  successors  which  were  discussed  by 
Mr.  Bicknell. 

The  laws  which  Congress  finally  enacted  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians  were  themselves 
an  open  acknowledgment  of  the  former  destructive  prevalence 
of  the  drink  evil  among  them,  but  it  is  just  to  our  people  to 
say  that  the  times  were  then  largely  at  fault,  and  that  the 
national  conscience  is  now  cleaner  than  formerly  in  this  re- 
spect. Repugnant  as  were  such  drinking  practices  as  I have 
just  described,  they  were  probably  no  worse  than  those  which 
prevailed  among  our  own  ancestors  and,  within  the  memory 
of  persons  now  living,  among  otherwise  respectable  white  men 
in  connection  with  some  of  their  social  functions.  It  should 
further  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  former  years 
that  although  some  of  their  prominent  men,  especially  after 
their  subjugation  and  humiliation,  indulged  in  drunkenness 
others  tried  hard  to  induce  their  people  to  abandon  the  use 
of  liquor.  I remember,  for  example,  that  at  the  close  of  a 
council  which  Governor  Lucas  held  in  Old  Zion  church  at 
Burlington  a war-dance  was  given  by  a party  of  Sac  and  Fox 
braves  as  an  entertainment  to  the  whites  and  at  the  request 
of  the  latter.  At  its  close  the  performers  received  a liberal 
contribution  and  Chief  Hard-fish  made  a speech  thanking  the 
donors  and  vehemently  advising  the  braves  not  to  spend  a 
picayune  of  it  for  whiskey.  Those  former  days  were  preg- 
nant with  promise  of  human  improvement,  since  largely  ful- 
filled as  regards  the  white  man,  but  they  were  not  better 
than  these. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  December  5,  1902. 
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MR.  COFFIN’S  GREAT  REFORMS. 

It  is  known  to  tens  of  thousands  of  people  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  how  earnestly  Hon.  L.  S.  Coffin,  of  Webster 
county,  labored  for  years  to  secure  legislation  which  would 
compel  the  adoption  of  safety  appliances  in  coupling  cars  and 
running  trains  on  the  railroads,  and  thus  prevent  the  immense 
suffering  and  loss  of  life  which  had  long  been  visited  upon 
the  poor  brakemen.  The  number  of  casualties  were  known 
to  have  amounted  throughout  the  United  States,  to  from 
20,000  to  30,000  per  year.  The  clumsy  and  antiquated  de- 
vices by  which  cars  were  coupled  together,  and  running 
trains  brought  to  a stop,  had  been  in  use,  with  little  or  no 
improvement,  since  the  early  days  of  railroading.  How  he 
studied  the  subject  for  several  years,  and  brought  about  one 
of  the  noblest  reforms  ever  projected  by  an  American  citi- 
zen, he  tells  in  the  article  from  his  pen  which  appears  in  this 
number  of  The  Annals.  Mr.  Coffin  is  now  close  upon  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  writes  from  memory  of  these  events  which 
occurred  years  ago,  and  if  any  inaccuracies  appear,  they  are 
due  to  the  lapse  of  time.  His  intention  has  been  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  truth.  His  statements  bear  that  stamp  most 
unmistakeably,  and  that  he  can  tell  the  story  more  faithfully 
than  any  other  living  man  will  not  be  questioned  by  any  of 
his  thousands  of  acquaintances  and  friends.  The  prepara- 
tion of  this  article  by  Mr.  Coffin,  the  leading  actor  in  this 
great  movement  for  the  prevention  of  suffering  and  the  sav- 
ing of  human  lives,  was  undertaken  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends  in  Iowa  and  other  states.  It  is  not  only  highly  in- 
teresting but  it  adds  important  pages  to  the  history  of  our 
times.  Mr.  Coffin  tells  the  story  of  a struggle  of  years — 
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how  he  traveled  up  and  down  throughout  the  country,  writing 
for  the  newspapers  and  periodicals,  addressing  large  audi- 
ences, and  urging  state  legislatures  to  memorialize  Congress, 
until  public  sentiment  was  largely  in  favor  of  the  proposition 
and  the  reform  made  possible.  The  Iowa  legislature  had 
passed  his  bill,  but  this  only  made  more  fully  apparent  the 
absolute  need  of  a general  law  which  would  secure  uniform- 
ity in  all  the  states.  He  therefore  went  to  Washington  and 
brought  the  subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress.  Here, 
after  a severe  contest  his  bill  became  the  law  of  the  nation. 
The  fight  was  a long  and  severe  one,  and  he  had  arrayed 
against  him  some  of  the  most  powerful  influences  of  the  time. 
He  generously  gives  to  Senator  Allison  and  Speaker  Hen- 
derson, from  our  State,  credit  for  some  most  efficient  work  in 
winning  the  grand  success.  They  stood  by  the  measure 
from  first  to  last. 

It  is  true  that  the  subject  of  safety  appliances  on  railroad 
trains  had  received  attention  before  Mr.  Coffin  became  inter- 
ested in  the  work.  State  laws  had  been  passed  by  Connecti- 
cut as  early  as  1882,  and  later  by  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  Michigan.  But  these  laws,  being  only  of  local  applica- 
tion, had  not  been  enforced.  Practically,  they  were  dead 
letters.  The  subject  had  also  become  one  of  much  interest 
and  discussion  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Master  Car 
Builders’  Association.  In  May,  1889,  a circular  was  issued 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  the  various  Rail- 
road Commissions  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  views  in 
this  important  matter.  Nineteen  states  responded.  The  third 
annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (1889), 
gives  a detailed  account  of  this  agitation  and  discussion.  Mr. 
Coffin  fully  recognizes  the  work  done,  the  substantial  help  giv- 
en, and  the  stand  taken  by  the  states  that  had  acted  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  But  it 
was  through  his  efforts  that  public  sentiment  was  finally 
aroused  throughout  the  country  and  the  work  pushed  to  a 
successful  issue— the  bill  passed  by  Congress  and  practical 
results  secured. 
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It  should  be  a matter  of  pride  to  all  intelligent  and  jus- 
tice-loving Iowa  people  that  this  important  and  most  philan- 
thropic measure  will  always  be  identified  with  the  name  of  an 
Iowa  man,  and  that  its  incorporation  into  the  laws  of  the  nation 
was  due  to  the  efforts  of  one  of  our  citizens — an  Iowa  farmer. 

This  great  measure  was  no  sooner  safely  placed  upon  the 
statute  book  than  Mr.  Coffin  started  another  humane  move- 
ment, which  though  of  far  less  scope  and  importance,  is  yet 
one  of  the  most  commendable  works  of  Christian  benev- 
olence. It  is  known  to  all  readers  that  beyond  the  pittance 
of  a suit  of  clothes  and  five  dollars  in  money,  the  State  makes 
no  provision  for  the  benefit  of  convicts  discharged  from  our 
penitentiaries.  They  are  turned  out  upon  the  world  desti- 
tute, discredited  and  distrusted,  with  poor  prospects  con- 
fronting them.  It  is  little  wonder  that  so  many  of  them, 
from  the  cold  neglect  with  which  they  are  treated,  drift  back 
into  crime  to  be  soon  returned  to  the  penitentiaries.  Mr. 
Coffin  is  of  the  opinion  that  a large  majority  of  these  men,  if 
given  a helping  hand  when  they  leave  the  prison  walls,  can 
be  saved  to  society  and  to  themselves,  and  become  good  citi- 
zens. In  carrying  out  this  idea  he  has  erected  a beautiful 
and  commodious  home — “Hope  Hall,  No.  3” — on  his  well 
known  Willow  Edge  Farm,  three  miles  west  of  Ft.  Dodge. 
The  purpose  of  this  home  is  to  give  the  ex-prisoner  a tem- 
porary resting-place,  surrounded  by  good  influences,  until 
employment  can  be  secured  for  him. 

This  home  has  been  erected  from  funds  contributed  al- 
most wholly  by  Mr.  Coffin,  though  he  has  had  timely  and 
important  aid  from  many  of  the  good  citizens  of  Ft.  Dodge 
and  others.  It  is  patterned  after  a similar  enterprise — “ Hope 
Hall,  No.  1” — at  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  and  another — “Hope 
Hall,  No.  2” — at  Chicago.  These  institutions  were  pro- 
jected and  built,  and  are  under  the  successful  management 
of  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth,  whose  writings  and  elo- 
quence on  the  rostrum  have  made  her  name  a household 
word  throughout  the  country.  “Hope  Hall  No.  3”  was  ded- 
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icated  by  Mrs.  Booth  on  the  24th  day  of  October,  1902.  It 
is  not  expected  to  be  open  for  the  reception  of  ex-prisoners 
before  the  coming  spring. 


THE  IOWA  HISTOKICAL  KECORD. 

A printed  slip  in  the  October  number  of  The  Iowa  His- 
torical Record  announced  the  discontinuance  of  that  period- 
ical. It  is  to  be  succeeded  this  month  (January,  1903)  by  a 
new  quarterly  magazine  under  the  title  of  The  Iowa  Jour- 
nal of  History  and  Politics.  The  Record  Das  been  published 
by  the  Iowa  State  Historical  Society  since  January,  1885. 
Its  successor,  like  The  Record,  will  appear  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Society.  The  Record,  while  its  support  has  never 
been  adequate  to  its  merits,  or  sufficient  to  justify  any  but 
the  most  meager  expenditures  in  placing  it  before  the  pub- 
lic, will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  have  read  it  from  its 
commencement.  Its  eighteen  volumes  are  a most  valuable 
repository  of  the  materials  of  Iowa  history.  It  contains  the 
writings  of  many  of  our  representative  men  of  the  time  dur- 
ing which  it  was  published,  the  most  of  whom  have  passed 
away  or  removed  to  other  regions.  What  they  have  con- 
tributed to  its  pages  will  remain  an  imperishable  monument 
to  their  memories.  The  Iowa  library  which  has  secured  and 
carefully  preserved  the  volumes  of  The  Record  may  be  con- 
sidered very  fortunate,  for  they  will  long  be  consulted  by 
the  students  of  Iowa  history. 

The  most  flattering  prospects  would  seem  to  greet  the 
new  periodical  at  the  outset  of  its  career.  It  will  have  abund- 
ant materials  for  its  pages  in  the  researches  and  writings  of 
historical  scholars  in  this  State  and  elsewhere.  The  last 
legislature  generously  provided  the  Society  with  funds  ade- 
quate to  its  needs.  These  forecasts  of  prosperity  are  very 
largely  due  to  the  untiring  efPorts  of  Prof.  B.  F.  Shambaugh, 
who  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  distinguished  success 
he  has  fairly  won. 
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THE  POETKAIT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  SALTER. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  events  that  has  ever  transpired 
in  the  State  Historical  Department,  was  the  public  presenta- 
tion to  the  State,  November  24,  1902,  of  a fine  oil  portrait 
of  this  illustrious  clergyman  and  author,  of  the  city  of  Bur- 
lington. Few  other  men  of  his  sacred  calling,  in  any  State 
of  the  Union,  have  ever  come  to  occupy  so  high  a place  in 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  people  throughout  a wide 
acquaintance.  It  is  most  appropriate  that  his  portrait  should 
occupy  a place  of  honor  in  the  State  Historical  Art  Gallery. 
The  movement  through  which  this  portrait  was  secured  was 
due  to  the  efforts  of  Hon.  Messrs.  Frank  Springer,  of  Las 
Vegas,  N.  M.,  and  Philip  M.  Crapo,  of  Burlington.  The 
other  donors  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Perkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Squires,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Carson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hedge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Rand,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.. 
H.  Higbee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Blythe,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lasell. 

The  following  gentlemen  from  the  city  of  Burlington  were 
in  attendance  at  the  presentation:  Rev.  Robert  L.  Marsh, 
Rev.  Ludwig  Holmes,  J.  R.  Nairn,  J.  F.  Segner,  F.  A.  Mil- 
lard, Robert  Donahue,  Luke  Palmer,  S.  P.  Gilbert,  George 
B.  Salter,  and  Philip  M.  Crapo.  Arthur  Springer,  of  Colum- 
bus Junction,  and  Hon.  Frank  Springer,  of  Las  Vegas,  N., 
M.,  were  also  in  attendance. 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Frisbie,  of  Des  Moines,  kindly  consented 
to  preside.  In  taking  the  chair  he  paid  a brief  but  most 
appreciative  tribute  to  the  life-work  of  Rev.  Dr.  Salter,  his 
long  time  co-laborer  in  the  Congregational  Church  of  Iowa, 
and  introduced  Hon.  Frank  Springer,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

It  is  a kindly  maxim,  born  of  the  generous  instincts  of  human  nature, 
that  we  shall  say  nothing  but  good  of  those  who  are  dead.  It  lends  a mel- 
ancholy pleasure  to  our  memorial  occasions,  and  often  imparts  to  our 
thoughts  at  such  times  a kindness  and  charity  which  we  do  not  always  feel 
toward  our  fellow  men,  amid  the  asperities  and  harsh  contentions  of  every 
day  life.  When,  however,  there  is  found  one  living,  and  who  has  lived  long- 
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among  us,  of  whom,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  who  have  ever  known 
him,  nothing  but  good  can  be  said,  the  impulse  to  do  him  honor  may  well 
touch  even  a tenderer  chord,  so  that  for  the  moment  we  may  be  possessed 
by  the  finer  emotions  of  our  natures,  to  which  it  would  be  well  indeed  if 
we  yielded  ourselves  more  often.  And  it  is  not  strange  that  at  such  a time 
we  should  desire  by  committing  to  the  State  on  enduring  canvas  a just 
delineation  of  his  features  to  signify  our  appreciation  of  a character 
like  this  without  waiting  for  the  signal  of  the  grim  messenger  to  remind  us 
that  the  time  for  doing  justice  is  at  hand. 

It  does  not  require  the  softening  touch  of  time  nor  the  chastening  hand 
of  death  to  round  off  the  career  of  William  Salter,  so  that  we  may  justly 
characterize  or  fittingly  commemorate  it.  His  sixty  years  of  citizenship 
in  the  State,  marshaling  for  us  their  memories  of  a blameless  life,  come 
forward  as  witnesses,  and  we  point  to  them  as  the  reasons  why  we  are  here 
today. 

I do  not  deem  this  a time  for  extended  eulogy  or  biography  of  this  good 
man.  Coming  to  Iowa  in  1843  and  settling  shortly  afterward  in  Burling- 
ton as  a minister  of  the  gospel,  he  has  remained  in  the  pulpit  which  he 
adorned  for  over  fifty  years.  And  now,  in  the  evening  of  a grand  and 
useful  life,  when  the  shadows  are  beginning  to  lengthen,  and  while  he 
looks  with  calmness  upon  the  low  descending  sun,  he  is  engaged  in  finish- 
ing, in  the  vigor  of  an  intellect  which  his  eighty  years  have  scarcely  dim- 
med, and  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  earlier  days,  a history  of  the  State  he 
has  loved  and  honored  so  long. 

His  life,  spent  in  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  his  sacred  calling,  has  ne- 
cessarily been  quiet  and  uneventful.  And  yet  it  spans  the  period  during 
which  this  State  was  transformed  from  a primeval  wilderness  into  the  im- 
perial commonwealth  we  behold  it  now.  It  represents  the  history  of  low’a. 
He  was  a part  of  it;  he  helped  to  make  it,  and  he  is  better  qualified  to  re- 
late it  for  the  benefit  of  those  coming  after  than  any  man  now  living. 

We  are  apt  to  forget,  in  the  rush  and  stress  of  a busy  life,  that  we  are 
making  history  as  we  go  along.  And  those  who  have  borne  a part  in  the 
building  of  this  marvelous  commonwealth  of  yours  can  render  no  greater 
service  to  the  young  generation  to  which  they  have  transmitted  it  than  to 
leave  their  own  memorials  of  the  times  through  which  they  have  lived. 
By  no  other  means  can  the  youth  of  this  day  gain  so  true  a conception  of 
the  mighty  work  of  the  fathers,  or  of  the  transcendent  grandeur  of  their 
own  State. 

Great  not  merely  in  her  wondrous  resources  and  amazing  progress,  in 
the  matchless  fertility  of  her  soil,  in  her  schools  and  her  charities,  in  the 
patriotism  and  heroic  records  of  her  citizens,  but  because,  with  her  rural 
population,  full  of  intelligence,  thought  and  calm  reflection,  and  with  her 
freedom  from  the  curse  of  large  cities,  she  represents  more  nearly  than 
any  other  community  on  this  continent,  the  genius  of  republican  institu- 
tions. Small  wonder  that  she  holds  today  such  weighty  influence  in  the 
councils  and  policies  of  the  nation,  or  that  presidents,  when  they  want  to 
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feel  the  pulse  of  public  sentiment,  should  make  pilgrimages  to  her  bor- 
ders and  get  in  speaking  distance  of  her  people. 

These  reflections  may  seem  not  quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this 
occasion,  but  they  come  unbidden  in  the  presence  of  these  reminders  of 
the  men  who  made  this  splendid  community.  And,  besides,  much  may  be 
excused  to  one  whom  the  chances  of  life,  in  early  manhood,  led  into  other 
fields,  but  who,  after  having  borne  an  humble  part  in  the  building  up  of 
another  community,  and  having  also  seen  somewhat  of  the  best  that  man 
and  nature  have  done  elsewhere,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  still  counts  as 
among  the  most  valued  of  all  his  possessions  his  birthright  in  this  great 
State. 

As  for  eulogy,  it  would  be  difficult  to  portray  in  words  the  deep  and  abid- 
ing affection  which  exists  for  this  venerable  man  in  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whom  and  to  whose  people  he  has  ministered,  in  their  j oys  and  in  their  sor- 
rows, for  more  than  half  a century.  I speak  not  merely  of  those  who  were 
members  of  his  own  congregation.  His  influence  and  his  good  works  were 
never  confined  to  such  narrow  limits.  He  belonged  to  the  people  of  Iowa. 
Wherever  there  were  wounded  hearts  to  heal,  or  darkened  souls  to  be 
cheered  by  the  light  of  hope;  wherever  the  poor  in  spirit  were  to  be  com- 
forted; wherever  the  friendless  needed  recognition  or  encouragement — 
there  he  was  found.  What  their  creed  was  he  never  stopped  to  inquire. 

In  the  times  that  tried  our  souls,  when  the  sons  of  Iowa  were  offering 
their  lives  that  the  nation  might  live,  he  went  into  the  field,  preaching  the 
gospel  of  patriotism,  fortitude  and  good  cheer  to  our  heroes  at  the  front. 
In  war  and  in  peace,  to  the  camp  and  to  the  hearthstone,  he  has  brought 
to  grateful  thousands  of  Iowa's  best  and  noblest  sons  and  daughters  the 
consolations  not  only  of  religion  but  of  a charity  not  bounded  by  any 
church  or  creed,  but  broad  as  the  precepts  of  his  Divine  Master.  There  is 
scarcely  a family  in  southeastern  Iowa,  among  the  pioneers  who  builded 
the  State,  and  their  descendants  to  whom,  at  some  time  and  in  some  way, 
his  words  have  not  been  a comfort  and  his  presence  a benediction. 

Foremost  in  all  good  works;  a friend  of  liberal  education;  a promoter 
of  learning  in  its  broadest  sense;  an  outspoken  champion  of  right  princi- 
ples wherever  right  and  wrong  joined  issue — his  example  has  been  a bless- 
ing to  his  fellow  men  and  his  life  an  honor  to  the  State. 

As  a slight  evidence  of  the  affection  and  honor  in  which  they  hold  him, 
the  citizens  of  Burlington  have  caused  to  be  executed  a faithful  portrait 
of  Dr.  Salter  as  he  appears  today.  No  eulogy  that  I could  pronounce 
would  be  half  so  eloquent  or  significant  as  this  testimonial,  coming  as  it 
does  from  his  fellow  citizens,  who  claim  him  as  peculiarly  their  own.  The 
donors  of  this  picture  have  delegated  to  me  the  pleasing  office  of  present- 
ing it  to  the  State.  I esteem  it  a high  privilege  and  an  honor  to  be  thus 
associated  with  them,  and  in  their  company  to  feel  myself,  for  the  moment, 
a citizen  of  Iowa  again. 

And  therefore,  sir  (to  Gov.  A.  B.  Cummins),  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Burlington,  and  of  the  thousands  of  others  who  will  be  gratified  by  the 
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event,  I tender  this  portrait  for  your  acceptance  as  the  property  of  the 
State,  hoping  that  it  may  find  a worthy  place  in  this  pantheon  of  her  great 
men. 

The  portrait  was  draped  with  the  beautiful  Henderson 
flag  which  was  slowly  lowered  by  Hon.  Philip  M.  Crapo  at 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Springer’s  appropriate  address.  In  a 
few  well  chosen  remarks  the  gift  was  accepted  by  Gov.  A.  B. 
Cummins,  who  paid  high  tribute  to  the  venerable  clergyman, 
who  is  so  widely  known  even  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Iowa.  He  quoted  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus  to  the  effect 
that  the  people  of  this  State  combined  more  of  the  qualities  of 
good  citizenship  than  those  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
“This,”  said  the  Governor,  “was  due  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Salter 
and  his  associates  in  the  pioneer  period  of  the  State. 

I believe  the  men  and  women  of  this  generation  ought  to  be 
forever  grateful  for  the  instruction,  the  spirit  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  former  times.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
express  in  the  manner  we  are  doing  today  the  gratitude  that 
must  fill  every  loyal  heart.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Governor’s  remarks  letters  of 
regret  were  read  from  U.  S.  Senator  W.  B.  Allison,  the  rev- 
erend and  venerable  Ephraim  Adams,  of  Waterloo,  Hon. 
Eugene  Secor,  of  Forest  City,  Hon.  Thomas  Hedge,  of  Bur- 
lington, Maj.  Hoyt  Sherman,  of  Des  Moines,  Judge  W.  I. 
Babb,  of  Mt.  Pleasant,  and  other  distinguished  persons. 


GENERALS  DODGE  AND  WILLIAMSON. 

None  of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  civil  war  have  ever 
surpassed  Gen.  G.  M.  Dodge  in  sincere  sympathy  for  his 
comrades  who  have  passed  on  before.  Not  long  ago  we  saw 
him  organize  and  carry  out  an  effort  to  honor  the  memory  of 
Col.  W.  H.  Kinsman,  and  just  now  he  has  paid  a splendid 
tribute  to  the  late  Gen.  James  A.  Williamson.  This  last  is 
in  the  form  of  a memoir  of  that  distinguished  Iowa  soldier, 
which  filled  many  columns  in  The  Des  Moines  Daily  Regis- 
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ier  and  Leader  of  December  14  and  21,  1902.  It  is  an 
elaborate  and  sympathetic  account  of  Williamson’s  career 
from  his  muster  into  the  Fourth  Iowa  Infantry  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  This  is  also  to  be  reproduced  in  a beautiful 
pamphlet,  of  which  every  member  of  the  old  command  will 
receive  a copy.  Gen.  Dodge  has  written  many  papers,  ad- 
dresses and  reports,  but  we  have  never  read  anything  better 
from  his  pen.  He  wrote  from  the  fullest  information  and  in 
deep  sympathy  with  his  old  comrade-in-arms.  We  trust 
that  by  some  means  this  concise  record  of  the  career  of  one 
of  our  bravest  Iowa  soldiers  and  noblest  men  may  have  a wide 
circulation  in  our  State. 


JUDGE  DILLON’S  LAW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  is  the  authentic  bibliography  of  the  law  writ- 
ings of  the  Honorable  John  F.  Dillon,  who  was  elected  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  in  1863,  for  the  term  of 
six  years.  He  was  re-elected,  but  before  taking  the  oath  of 
office,  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court,  for 
the  Eighth  Judicial  District,  serving  from  1869  until  1879, 
when  he  resigned.  He  was  professor  of  real  estate  and  equity 
jurisprudence  in  Columbia  Law  School  from  1879  until  1882. 
Since  the  last  date  he  has  practiced  law  in  New  York  City. 
Judge  Dillon’s  works  have  met  with  a large  sale  in 
the  city  of  London — where,  in  fact,  some  editions  were  pub- 
lished— and  elsewhere  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
this  country  they  were  recognized  as  standard  legal  author- 
ities at  once  upon  their  publication,  and  repeated  editions 
have  been  called  for  by  the  profession.  Judge  Dillon  is 
also  the  author  of  many  pamphlets  on  legal  and  historical 
topics,  and  of  one  of  the  most  tasteful  memorial  volumes 
that  has  appeared  in  this  country.  This  last  was  published 
in  memory  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  were  lost  at  sea, 
July  4,  1898. 
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New  Yobk,  October  21,  1900. 

Hon.  Charles  Aldrich,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

My  Deab  Sib:  Referring  to  your  letter  of  May  11,  in  which  you 
asked  me  if  I had  ever  prepared  a bibliography  of  my  writings,  and  that, 
if  so,  you  would  be  glad  to  receive  a copy,  I beg  to  state  that  my  published 
writings  in  book  form  are  as  follows: 

1.  “Digest  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Iowa, 

from  the  organization  of  the  Court  in  1839,  to  1660;”  published  1860 
by  Luse,  Lane  & Company,  Davenport. 

2.  Five  volumes  of  “Cases  Determined  in  the  United  States  Circuit 

Courts  for  the  Eighth  Circuit:” 

Volume  1,  1870-71,  published  1871  by  Griggs,  Watson  <fe  Day,  Dav- 
enport; 

Volume  2,  1871-73,  published  1873  by  Day,  Egbert  & Pidlar,  Daven- 
port; 

Volume  3,  1873-76,  published  1876  by  Day,  Egbert  & Fidlar,  Daven- 
port; 

Volume  4,  1876-78,  published  1878  by  Egbert,  Fidlar  & Chambers, 
Davenport; 

Volume  5,  1879-80,  published  1880  by  Egbert,  Fidlar  & Chambers, 
Davenport. 

3.  “Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Municipal  Corporations:” 

1st  edition  published  in  1872  by  James  Cockcroft  & Company,  Chi- 
cago, and  Griggs,  Watson  & Day,  Davenport; 

2nd  edition  published  in  1873  by  James  Cockcroft  & Company,  New 
York; 

3rd  edition  published  in  1881  by  Little,  Brown  & Company,  Boston; 
4th  edition  published  in  1890  by  Little,  Brown  & Company,  Boston. 

4.  “Removal  of  Causes  from  State  Courts  to  Federal  Courts,  with  forms 

adapted  to  the  several  Acts  of  Congress  on  the  subject;” 

1st  edition  published  in  187.5  by  the  Central  Law  Journal,  St.  Louis; 
2nd  edition  published  in  1877  by  the  Central  Law  Journal,  St.  Louis; 
3rd  edition  published  in  1881  by  William  H.  Stevenson,  St.  Louis. 

5.  “Laws  and  Jurisprudence  of  England  and  America;  being  a series  of 

lectures  delivered  before  Yale  University;”  published  in  1895  by 
Little,  Brown  & Company,  Boston. 

I have  no  extra  copies  of  any  of  these  works  except  the  fourth  edition 
of  “Dillon  on  Municipal  Corporations”  and  my  book  on  “Laws  and  Juris- 
prudence.” I take  pleasure  in  sending  you  by  express  today  copies 
of  these  books,  which  I shall  be  glad  to  have  placed  in  the  Historical  De- 
partment of  Iowa. 

With  kind  regards,  I am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  F.  Dillon. 


The  length  of  the  leading  articles  in  this  number  of 
The  Annals  has  made  it  necessary  to  omit  several  which 
had  been  prepared  for  its  pages,  but  for  which  we  hope  to 
find  room  hereafter. 
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NOTABLE  DEATHS. 


Moses  M.  Ham  was  born  in  the  town  of  Shopleigh,  York  county,  Maine, 
March  23,  1833;  he  died  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Dec.  25,  1902.  Mr.  Ham  came 
of  revolutionary  stock.  His  ancestors  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the  colo- 
nial and  revolutionary  wars  and  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Collegiate  Seminary  at  Carysville,  and  at  Oneida  College,  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.  He  graduated  at  the  last  named  institution  in  1855.  Migrating  west- 
ward he  first  settled  in  Jonesville,  Mich.,  where  he  became  principal  of  the 
public  schools  which  place  he  held  for  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  time  he  began  his  career  in  journalism.  He  secured  a position  on 
The  Detroit  Free  Press,  of  which  Wilbur  F.  Story  (afterwards  of  The  Chicago 
Times)  was  the  editor.  He  entered  the  military  service  in  the  war  for  the 
Union,  and  was  for  a short  time  adjutant  of  a Michigan  regiment,  though 
he  saw  no  active  service.  He  remained  with  The  Free  Press  until  1863, 
when  he  removed  to  Dubuque  and  secured  an  interest  in  The  Herald  of 
that  city.  He  was  first  associated  with  Stillson  Hutchins  and  Patrick 
Robb.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Robb  died  and  Mr.  Hutchins  removed  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  Mr.  D.  D.  W.  Carver,  who  had  been  associated  with  A. 
B.  F.  Hildreth  in  The  Charles  City  Intelligencer,  then  became  a joint  part- 
ner with  him  in  the  proprietorship  of  The  Herald.  Mr.  Ham  from  this 
time  was  the  editor  of  The  Herald  “for  thirty-five  years  without  a break.” 
It  became  under  his  editorial  management,  one  of  the  foremost  demo- 
cratic papers  in  the  State.  It  was  able  and  enterprising  in  all  its  de- 
partments, but  especially  in  its  commercial  reports.  Mr.  Ham  occupied 
a high  position  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  not  alone  in  Iowa,  but  in  the 
nation,  serving  as  delegate  in  its  national  conventions  and  as  a member 
of  its  national  committees.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den  and  President  Cleveland.  He  was  tendered  the  appointment  of  assist- 
ant postmaster  general  by  the  latter,  which  he  declined  for  business  rea- 
sons. He  accepted  the  position  of  postmaster  of  Dubuque,  which  he  held 
eight  years.  He  served  a term  as  state  senator,  and  as  trustee  or  regent 
of  the  State  University  several  years,  and  long  as  a member  of  the  local 
board  of  education.  He  was  a tireless  worker,  who  gave  all  his  energies 
to  whatever  task  his  hands  or  head  found  to  do,  a vigorous,  able  and  ver- 
satile editor.  No  man  in  his  city  enjoyed  in  a higher  degree  the  personal 
respect  and  confidence  of  those  who  knew  him  well.  Several  years  ago  he 
became  a victim  of  that  fell  disease  known  as  locomotor  ataxia,  which  re- 
sulted in  paralysis  of  his  lower  limbs.  He  was  unable  to  move  about  ex- 
cept in  an  invalid’s  chair.  But  until  a short  time  before  the  end  came  his 
mind  was  bright  and  clear  and  he  continued  to  write  for  the  public  press. 
Two  of  his  articles  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Dubuque  were  prepared 
for  and  appeared  in  this  magazine.  He  and  Mr.  Carver  presented  to  the 
Historical  Department  of  Iowa  a tile  of  The  Herald  for  more  than  forty 
years,  a gift  which  will  always  be  esteemed  as  of  great  value  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Iowa  history. 


Martin  Tuttle  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Ohio,  Nov.  27, 1824;  he  died 
in  Des  Moines,  Nov.  9,  1902.  He  was  the  son  of  James  and  Esther  Crow 
Tuttle;  his  father  born  in  Kennebunk  Port,  Maine;  his  mother  of  Penn- 
sylvania German-Quaker  stock.  He  was  a younger  brother  of  General 
James  Madison  Tuttle,  the  hero  of  Fort  Donelson.  Their  earliest  ances- 
tor in  America,  John  Tuttle,  arrived  in  Boston  in  the  ship  Planter,  1635. 
Martin  Tuttle  married  Miss  Mary  George,  of  Fayetteville,  Ind.,  March  7, 
1849,  and  soon  removed  to  Farmington.  Iowa.  Their  children  are  Alice, 
Mrs,  W.  W.  Baldwin,  of  Burlington;  Georgia,  Mrs.  John  H.  Drabelle,  of 
St.  Louis;  Charles,  deceased  1901;  Sarah,  Mrs.  Francis  F.  Connor,  of  Bur- 
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lington;  James,  of  San  Francisco;  Mary,  Mrs.  George  B.  Salter,  of  Bur- 
lington; J ohn,  of  Chicago.  The  mother  died  in  February,  1870,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1872,  Mr.  Tuttle  married  Mrs.  Harriet  Moulton  Battelle,  mother  of 
Mr.  Will  Battelle.  Mr.  Tuttle  was  a merchant  in  Farmington  until  1860, 
when  he  removed  to  Des  Moines,  and  established  himself  in  business  with 
his  father  on  Court  Avenue  in  the  Sherman  block.  A Democrat  of  the  old 
school,  he  was  elected  mayor  in  1871.  Of  a well  balanced  mind,  a poised 
judgment,  and  a friendly  nature,  his  industry,  enterprise,  and  fair  dealing 
won  him  general  confidence  and  a warm  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
citizens  as  a man  of  solid  worth,  reliable  in  all  circumstances.  He  w’as 
president  of  the  Central  State  Bank  of  Des  Moines,  and  a director  of  the 
Peoples  Savings  Bank.  As  an  American  citizen,  justice  and  equal  laws 
were  his  political  ideals  of  human  society  and  the  State,  and  upon  these 
foundations  he  did  his  part  with  other  pioneers  of  like  character  in  build- 
ing up  Iowa  and  the  Capital  City  to  the  prosperity  and  fame  they  have 
reached. 


Oelando  G.  TKBMAiNe  was  born  at  Oconomowoc,  IVis.,  Nov.  21,  1851; 
he  died  in  the  hospital  at  Wauwatose,  Wis.,  whither  he  had  been  taken  for 
treatment,  Nov.  12,  1902.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Ira  H. 
Tremaine,  of  Hamilton  county,  Iowa.  He  came  to  this  State  with  his 
parents  in  1867,  the  family  settling  upon  a farm  six  miles  south  of 
Webster  City.  He  was  educated  at  the  Iowa  State  University,  and  at 
Hahnemann  (Homoeopathic)  Medical  College  in  Chicago.  After  his  grad- 
uation he  located  at  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  for  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
where  he  achieved  a brilliant  success.  He  was  always  a growing  man, 
attracting  wide  attention  not  only  by  his  successful  practice  but  by  his 
writings  and  original  investigations  and  experiments.  He  became  emi- 
nent in  his  profession.  In  the  autumn  of  1893  he  was  elected  to  a profess- 
orship in  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  which  he  filled  acceptably  for  four 
years,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Webster  City.  He  succeeded  admirably  as  a practitioner  until  about  the 
year  1898,  when  he  contracted  a serious  illness  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
never  fully  recovered.  He  resumed  his  college  work  in  January,  1900,  but 
was  compelled  to  return  to  his  Iowa  home  the  follow'ing  spring  much  re- 
duced in  health.  After  that  he  gradually  declined  until  the  end  came. 
From  his  boyhood  days  he  had  been  an  active  and  useful  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Skilled  in  his  profession,  useful  in  his  church,  and 
highly  esteemed  wherever  he  was  known,  his  premature  death  was  a sad 
loss  to  the  community  in  which  he  had  grown  to  manhood. 


Lewis  W.  Ross  was  born  in  Hanover  township,  Butler  county,  Ohio, 
Oct.  15,  1827;  he  died  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Nov.  22,  1902.  Mr.  Ross 
entered  Farmers  College  in  his  native  state  in  May,  1818,  remaining  until 
1850,  when  he  changed  to  Miami  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1852. 
He  settled  in  Cass  county,  Iowa,  in  1856,  removing  to  Council  Bluffs  in 
1861,  which  became  his  permanent  home.  He  was  elected  State  Senator 
in  1863,  from  the  district  composed  of  the  counties  of  Fremont,  Mills, 
Cass  and  Pottawattamie,  serving  four  years.  As  a legislator  he  ranked 
with  the  first.  He  was  elected  a trustee  of  the  State  University  in  1861, 
and  re-elected  in  1868.  In  1871  he  was  chosen  to  the  board  of  regents  of 
that  institution  for  the  term  of  six  years.  In  1880  he  was  made  a resident 
professor  in  the  law  school,  and  the  following  year  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  chancellor  of  the  law  department.  He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  organizing  and  establishing  the  law,  medical  and  homoeopathic  medical 
departments.  He  was  author  of  “An  Outline  of  Common  Law  and  Code 
Pleading,”  and  “An  Outline  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property.”  He  ranked  high 
as  an  equity  and  real  estate  lawyer.  Chancellor  Ross  was  an  honored  member 
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of  the  Iowa  Pioneer  Law  Makers  Association,  and  was  always  in  attendance 
upon  its  biennial  meetings.  He  took  a deep  interest  in  the  State  historical 
department,  and  gave  it  words  of  the  heartiest  approval  and  encouragement 
from  the  first.  Says  Congressman  Walter  I.  Smith,  “He  was  an  ideal  law- 
yer, a conscientious  citizen,  and  a man  of  unusually  clean  life  and  char- 
acter.” 

The  venerable  and  revered  Father  Philip  Laurent  was  born  near  Dijon, 
France,  Feb.  23,  1828;  he  died  at  his  old  home  across  the  sea,  Dec.  3, 1902. 
Father  Laurent  was  educated  for  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  his  native 
place,  in  the  old  city  of  Autun,  at  Plombieres,  at  Troyes  and  at  Paris.  He 
became  acquainted  with  Matthias  Loras  the  first  Bishop  of  Dubuque, 
whose  cordial  and  repeated  invitations  to  come  to  the  new  State  of  Iowa 
the  young  student  accepted.  He  was  ordained  in  Dubuque  in  1851,  and 
sent  to  Muscatine  where  he  took  charge  of  the  old  St.  Matthias  congrega- 
tion. It  was  with  this  people  mainly  that  he  spent  his  days,  though  he 
taught  awhile  in  the  Catholic  Seminary  a few  miles  west  of  Dubuque,  and 
performed  missionary  work  in  several  other  localities  in  Iowa.  He  was 
with  his  congregation  fifty  years,  during  which  time  “he  erected  a beauti- 
ful church  edifice,  school  houses,  and  homes  for  pastor  and  sisters.”  These 
are  his  monuments.  Father  Laurent  was  equally  beloved  and  respected 
by  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  educators  and  professional  people  were 
his  warm  friends.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  press  of  Muscatine  paid  such 
high  tributes  to  one  called  hence.  After  a life  of  the  highest  usefulness  in 
a foreign  land,  the  good  priest  while  visiting  at  his  old  home  was  called  to 
his  final  rest.  It  was  understood  that  he  desired  to  return  and  end  his 
days  at  Muscatine.  As  one  of  the  earliest  and  foremost  of  the  missionary 
priests  who  came  to  this  region,  he  will  occupy  a prominent  place  in  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Iowa. 


John  Fitch  Kinney  w’as  born  in  New  Haven,  N.  Y.,  April  2,  1816;  he 
died  at  San  Diego,  California,  Aug.  16,  1902.  -After  receiving  his  school 
and  college  education  he  studied  law,  settling  at  Marysville,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837.  He  practiced  his  profession  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ohio,  from  1839  to  1844,  when  he  removed  to  Lee  county,  Iowa. 
He  became  secretary  of  the  council  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  territorial 
legislatures,  and  also  district  attorney.  On  the  admission  of  the  State  he 
was  appointed  associate  judge  of  the  supreme  court  dating  from  June  12, 
1847,  and  reappointed  Jan.  26,  1848.  On  the  8th  of  the  following  Decem- 
ber he  was  elected  to  the  same  position  by  the  general  assembly  for  six 
years.  In  1853  President  Pierce  appointed  him  chief  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Utah.  After  serving  until  1857  he  removed  to  Nebraska, 
where  he  practiced  law  until  1860,  when  President  Buchanan  reappointed 
him  chief  justice  of  Utah,  in  which  place  he  served  until  1863,  when  he 
was  elected  delegate  from  that  territory  to  the  thirty-eighth  congress  with- 
out opposition.  He  served  until  1865,  and  then  removed  to  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  though  he  held  some  ap- 
pointments under  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  IVhile  in  Iowa  he 
earned  proud  distinction  as  an  independent,  learned  and  able  jurist. 


Tyleb  P.  Malden  was  born  in  Adams  county,  Ohio,  June  13,  1846;  he 
died  in  Allerton,  Mayne  county,  Iowa,  Sept.  16,  1902.  He  came  to  Lee 
county,  Iowa,  when  a child,  with  his  family.  In  the  sixties  he  removed  to 
Wayne  county,  where  he  afterwards  lived.  He  served  as  deputy  county 
auditor  for  several  years.  In  1874  he  organized  and  became  cashier  of  the 
first  bank  ever  established  in  Allerton.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the 
29th  general  assembly,  and  was  recognized  as  a useful  member  of  that 
body. 
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James  C.  Adams  was  bom  in  Bourbon  county,  Ky.,  August  23,  1842;  he 
died  at  Cresco,  Iowa,  Nov.  10,  1902.  He  began  his  apprenticeship  at  the 
printer’s  trade  at  the  age  of  12  in  Clinton,  111.,  and  remained  in  newspaper 
work  throughout  his  life.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  left  col- 
lege to  enlist  in  Co.  F,  list  111.  volunteer  infantry,  serving  through  the 
war.  In  the  years  immediately  following  he  engaged  in  newspaper  work 
in  Eureka,  111.,  and  in  Columbus,  Miss.  At  the  latter  place  he  had  some 
thrilling  experiences  at  the  hands  of  the  Kuklux.  In  1871  he  established 
The  Delta  at  Avoca.  Iowa.  He  was  very  actively  in  favor  of  prohibition, 
speaking  and  working  for  the  cause  constantly.  His  contest  with  the  rail- 
roads because  of  their  exorbitant  rates  of  transportation  resulted  in  a 
great  saving  to  those  in  his  vicinity.  In  1883  he  removed  to  Dakota. 
Here  he  supported  the  cause  of  the  admission  of  the  Dakotas  as  states. 
He  was  elected  to  the  territorial  senate  and  was  a member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention.  In  1893  he  purchased  The  Howard  County  Times,  at 
Cresco,  where  he  afterwards  resided.  During  forty  years  of  active  polit- 
ical and  public  life  he  was  an  unselfish  worker  for  every  good  cause,  with- 
out regard  to  personal  interest  or  remuneration. 


Joseph  C.  Stone  was  born  in  Westport,  N.  Y.,  July  30,1829;  he  died 
suddenly  at  Burlington,  Dec.  3,  1902.  He  came  to  Iowa  territory  in  ISll 
with  his  parents,  who  settled  in  Le  Claire,  Scott  county,  where  some  of  his 
family  yet  live  and  where  his  father  and  grandfather  died.  The  young 
man  attended  the  medical  department  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  where 
he  graduated  in  1854.  When  the  Crimean  war  broke  out  he  secured  a com- 
mission in  the  Russian  service  and  remained  abroad  for  more  than  a year. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Iowa  City.  He  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Grimes,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
1857,  and  served  for  a short  time.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  en- 
listed as  a private  in  the  First  Iowa  Cavalry;  subsequently  he  became  cap- 
tain, assistant  adjutant  general,  major  and  lieutenant-colonel.  He  re- 
mained in  the  service  until  the  end  of  the  struggle.  He  then  settled  in 
Burlington,  which  city  was  his  home  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1867 
he  was  elected  to  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  but  retired  after  but  one  term 
of  service.  He  succeeded  George  W.  McCrary  and  was  succeeded  by  Moses 
A.  McCoid.  The  deceased  physician  had  long  been  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  leading  surgeons  in  southeastern  Iowa. 


Calvin  P.  Holmes  was  born  in  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1839;  he  died 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Dec.  23,  1902.  When  a small  boy  his  parents  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  common  schools.  In  1854 
he  came  with  the  family  to  Maquoketa,  Iowa.  After  graduating  from  the 
Academy  at  that  place,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  De 
Witt,  Clinton  county.  He  began  practice  at  Anamosa.  In  1863  he  came 
to  Des  Moines  and  for  four  years  filled  the  position  of  deputy  under  his 
brother,  Hon.  IVilliam  H.  Holmes,  who  had  been  elected  State  treasurer  in 
1862.  Another  brother.  Rev.  O.  A.  Holmes,  was  long  prominent  in  the 
Baptist  Church  of  Iowa,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  Des  Moines  College. 
He  afterwards  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Des  Moines.  He  served  on 
the  city  council  and  at  one  time  as  city  solicitor,  and  for  many  years  W’as 
the  counsel  for  what  is  now  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  district  judge  and  for  twelve  years  served  in  that 
capacity.  His  repeated  elections  give  the  highest  evidence  of  the  univer- 
sal esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  In  November,  1902,  he  was  re-elected 
for  a fourth  term  by  a large  vote. 


Deboeah  Ellyson  was  born  at  Damascus,  Ohio,  May  15,  1816;  she  died 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Oct.  3,  1902.  In  1842  she  was  married  to  Jonathan 
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Wright  Cattell.  Four  years  later  they  removed  to  Springdale,  Cedar  county, 
Iowa.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1856,  and  as  State  Auditor  in 
1858.  He  then  removed  to  Des  Moines,  which  became  the  permanent  resi- 
dence of  the  family.  Mr.  Cattell  was  a man  of  much  note  in  public  affairs. 
He  held  the  office  of  Auditor  of  State  six  years,  and  was  elected  State  Sen- 
ator by  Polk  county  in  1865,  holding  that  position  four  years.  He  was 
noted  for  his  intimate  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  State  affairs,  and 
was  often  mentioned  as  “a  walking  cyclopedia  of  Iowa  information."’  He 
died  in  1887.  Mrs.  Cattell  was  a leader  in  temperance  reform  and  as  such 
was  widely  known.  She  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Equal  Suffrage 
Society  of  Polk  county.  In  whatever  work  she  engaged  she  was  always 
active  and  zealous.  Her  circle  of  friends  was  co  extensive  with  her  ac- 
quaintance, and  her  death  called  forth  expressions  of  the  deepest  sympa- 
thy and  respect.  Though  living  to  good  old  age  the  deaths  of  both  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cattell  were  due  to  accidents. 


Robbbt  Emmett  Cabpenter  was  born  in  Harford,  Pa.,  August  13,  1834; 
he  died  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  November  6,  1902.  He  was  a graduate  of  the 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  Seminary.  In  1852  he  came  to  Iowa  and  engaged 
in  business  with  his  brother.  Gov.  C.  C.  Carpenter  at  Ft.  Dodge.  During 
the  gold  fever  period  he  went  west,  remaining  for  some  time  in  Colorado 
and  later  teaching  school  in  Texas.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted 
with  an  Iowa  regiment  and  served  a short  time.  He  was  for  several  years 
deputy  county  treasurer  of  Webster  county,  and  also  served  as  clerk  of  the 
board  ef  supervisors.  In  1880  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
National  Yellowstone  Park,  but  after  a short  period  it  passed  under  mili- 
tary control.  Mr.  Carpenter  then  went  to  Watertown,  S.  D..  where  he  ed- 
ited The  Courier  News  for  six  years.  He  was  also  receiver  of  the  U.  S.  Land 
Office  at  that  place.  He  afterwards  made  his  home  in  Des  Moines  for  some 
time,  but  some  five  years  ago  returned  to  Ft.  Dodge.  He  was  a fine  speaker 
and  prominent  in  political  circles  in  both  Iowa  and  South  Dakota. 


BEN.rAMiN  Fbanklin  Snook  was  born  in  McArthur  county,  Ohio,  June 
20,  1835;  he  died  in  Webster  City,  Iowa,  Dec.  4,  1902.  When  a child  his 
parents  removed  to  Indiana  and  settled  on  a farm  near  Crawfordsville, 
where  he  grew  to  manhood.  In  1855  he  came  with  his  parents  to  Iowa, 
locating  in  Mahaska  county.  With  the  exception  of  four  years,  he  had 
since  been  a resident  of  this  State.  In  early  life  he  joined  the  Christian 
Church  and  became  a minister  in  the  denomination;  somewhat  later  he 
united  with  the  Seventh  Day  Adventists.  But  about  thirty-five  years  ago 
he  became  a Universalist,  and  during  his  long  ministry  in  this  church  he 
labored  in  many  different  towns,  including  Vinton,  Cedar  Rapids,  Tip- 
ton,  Cedar  Falls,  Bloomfield,  Clarinda,  Iowa  Falls,  Steamboat  Rock,  Storm 
Lake  and  Webster  City.  In  1880  he  went  abroad.  After  his  return  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  lecturing  on  his  travels  in  Palestine. 


William  K.  Baekeb  was  born  in  Thorntown,  Indiana.  Nov.  15,  1843; 
he  died  at  Cresco,  Iowa,  Nov.  11,  1902.  In  1857  he  removed  with  his  pa- 
rents to  Iowa,  settling  on  a farm  near  the  present  town  of  Cresco.  When 
the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  Co.  B,  Seventh  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  served  throughout  the  war.  He  spent  some  years  after  the  war  teach- 
ing, farming  and  reading  law.  In  1877  he  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
the  law.  From  1887  to  1890  he  served  as  county  attorney  of  Howard 
county.  He  was  elected  a member  of  the  29th  general  assembly,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  House.  He  served  on  several 
important  committees  and  was  a member  of  the  joint  commission  ap- 
pointed to  edit  the  new  code  supplement. 
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